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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE SERIES OF conventions, of which the one here reported is 
the sixth, constitutes one of the agencies employed by the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. The purpose of these 
gatherings is to bring together carefully selected delegations of stu- 
dents and professors from the important institutions of the United 
States and Canada, and the leaders of the missionary enterprise, both 
at home and abroad, to consider the great problem of the evangeli- 
zation of the world and unitedly to resolve to undertake, in His 
strength, greater things for the extension of the Kingdom of Christ. 
A fuller statement concerning the Student Volunteer Movement is 
found on pages 17 to 36 of this volume, to which the reader is 
referred. 

In the present volume the addresses are reported substantially 
as they were uttered, though with such emendations by the speakers 
and by the editor as seemed necessary in the interest of clearness and 
profitable abridgment. Condensation has been-somewhat more con- 
spicuous in the case of the afternoon sectional conferences. The 
introductory statements of the chairmen of the various meetings 
and the prayers offered are omitted, as being of only temporary inter- 
est. The denominational rallies are unreported for obvious reasons. 

To render the volume as helpful as possible as a book of refer- 

ence, a list of the books, which were shown in the Exhibit are printed 
in Appendix C. In order to make the contents easily accessible, a 
full index has been added. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Robert J. Cole for editing the manu- 
script of the Report; to Mr. G. Mercer Adam for correcting the 
final proofs; and to Miss Helena M. Fulton for compiling the list of 
Sailed Student Volunteers in Appendix A, the Honor Roll on pages 
501 and 502, and the table of gifts for missions in Appendix B, 


FENNELL P. Turner, General Secretary. 
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The Secret of Making the Rochester Con- 
vention One of Great Spiritual Power 


The delegates will be open-minded, desirous to discover and eager to 
do the will of God. 


They will be thoroughgoing in dealing with their sins and shortcom- 
ings and in availing themselves of the sufficiency of Jesus Christ, the only 
Saviour. 


They will break away each day from the presence of men in order to 
spend time unhurriedly, alone with God, in meditation and intercession. 


They will be concerned more with what they can give to others than 
with what they can get for themselves. 


They will maintain their conversation on the higher levels and will not 
descend to trivialities, personalities, or faultfinding. “They shall speak of 
the glory of Thy Kingdom and talk of Thy power.” 


They will devise liberally for the use of their time, their possessions, 
their opportunities; they will make plans for their lives in accordance 


with the character of God and the programme of Christ for the whole 
world. 


“In the morning will I order my prayer unto Thee, and will keep 
watch.” 


Morning Watch 


Chursday, December 30, 1909 


“In the morning will I order my prayer unto Thee, and will keep 
watch,” 


Scripture 
Isaiah 40:28-31; Phil. 4:6-7. 


Prayer 


Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we, Thine unworthy servants, 
do give Thee most humble and hearty thanks for all Thy goodness and 
loving kindness to us and to all men. We beseech Thee, give us that 
due sense of all Thy mercies, that our hearts may be unfeignedly thank- 
ful; and that we show forth Thy praise, not only with our lips, but in 
our lives, by giving up ourselves to Thy service, and by walking before 
Thee in holiness and righteousness all our days; through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, to Whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and 
glory, world without end. Amen. 


Hymn 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind 
Forgive our feverish ways; 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper rev’rence, praise. 


In simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee. 


Morning Watch 


friday, December 31, 1909 


“I myself will awake right early and will give thanks.” 


Scripture 
Luke 24: 13-32. 


Prayer 


O most merciful Saviour and Redeemer, Who wouldest not that any 
should perish, but that all men should be saved and come to the knewl- 
edge of the truth; fulfil Thy gracious promise to be present with those 
who are gone forth in Thy Name to preach the Gospel of salvation in 
distant lands. Be with them in all perils by land or by water, in sickness 
and distress, in weariness and painfulness, in disappointment and perse- 
cution. Bless them, we beseech Thee, with Thy continual favor, and 
send Thy Holy Spirit to guide them into all truth. Endow them with 
power from on high, and so prosper Thy work in their hands, that the 
fulness of the Gentiles may be gathered in and all Israel be saved; to 
Thy honor and glory, Who livest and reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, ever One God, world without end. Amen. 


Hymn 


' Wherever He may guide me, 

No want shall turn me back; 

My Shepherd is beside me, 
And nothing can I lack. 

His wisdom ever waketh, 
His sight is never dim, 

He knows the way he taketh, 
And I will walk with Him. 


Torning Watch 


Saturday, January 1, 1910 


“It is a good thing to give thanks, to show forth Thy loving-kindness 
in the morning.” 


Scripture 


Hebrews 11:32-12:3. 


Prayer 


Almighty God, Who didst give such grace unto Thy holy Apostle 
Saint Andrew, that he readily obeyed the calling of Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, and followed Him without delay; Grant unto us all, that we being 
called by Thy holy Word, may forthwith give up ourselves obediently to 
fulfil thy holy commandments; through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Hymn 


O may Thy soldiers, faithful, true, and bold, 

Fight as the saints who nobly fought of old, 

And win with them the victor’s crown of gold. 
Alleluia! 


O blest communion, fellowship Divine! 

We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 

Yet all are one in Thee, for all are Thine. 
Alleluia! 


And when the strife is fierce, the warfare long, 

Steals on the ear the distant triumph-song, 

And hearts are brave again, and arms are strong. 
Alleluia! 


fMMorning Watch 


Sunday, January 2, 1910 


“He wakeneth morning by morning, He wakeneth mine ear to hear 
as they that are taught.” 


Scripture 


John 6:38; 4-343, 8:29; 
Matthew 26:39; 7:21; 
John 7:17. 


Prayer 


Almighty God, Who callest men to divers forms of service in the 
world, reveal to me the path in which Thou dost will me to walk. I 
place my life and all that I am, in Thy Hand. Dispose of me and of all 
that belongs to me as seems best to Thee. Attune my ear to Thy Voice 
that I may hear Thy Call. Strengthen my will that, hearing the Call, I 


may forthwith obey it. Let me know no service but the service of Thy 
dear Son. Amen. 


Hymn 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 
I sink in life’s alarms 
When by myself I stand; 
Imprison me within Thy arms, 
And strong shall be my hand. 


Morning Watch 


MTMionday, January 3, 1910 


“In the morning, a great while before day, He rose up and went out, 
and departed into a solitary place and there prayed.” 


Scripture 
Mark 14: 37, 38; Ephesians 6: 10-18. 


Prayer 


(Grant that we may spend this day without stumbling and without 
stain, that coming to our journey’s end victorious over all our tempta- 
tions, we may praise Thee Who art worthy to receive honor and glory 
and power. Amen. 


Hymn 


O Jesus, I have promised 

To serve Thee to the end; 
Be Thou forever near me, 

My Master and my Friend! 

I shall not fear the battle, 

If Thou art by my side, 
Nor wander from the pathway, 

If Thou wilt be my Guide. 


O let me see Thy foot-marks, 
And in them plant mine own, 

My hope to follow duly 
Is in Thy strength alone. 

O guide me, call me, draw me, 
Uphold me to the end; 

And then in heaven receive me, 
My Saviour and my Friend. 


for the Homeward Journey 


Psalm 121 


The Traveler’s Psalm. 
“With God, over the sea; 
Without God, not over the threshold.” 


Self Examination and Resolution 


Let me re-examine my habits and practices with reference to the use 
of time, money, strength, opportunities, influence, in their bearing on 
the world programme of Jesus Christ. ; 

Let me reconsider my own life-work plans in the light of the new evi- 
dence and visions of the Convention. : 

Why should not the Watchword, The Evangelization of the World in 
This Generation—henceforth be a governing ideal and motive in my life? 


Discussion 


Let those of us who are delegates from the same college consider in 
the most practical and courageous manner how we may best communi- 
cate the great ideas, the vision, and the spirit of the Convention to our 
fellow-students, in order that our institution may have a much larger 
part in extending the limits of Christ’s Kingdom. 


fntercession 


Let us singly and in groups pray: 
That all the delegates may be true to the call of God as heard at the 
Convention. 


That large numbers of those who were at Rochester and of their 
fellow-students may volunteer, in order to help to meet the urgent crisis 
confronting the Church in so many parts of the non-Christian world. 


That God may richly reward the people of Rochester for their 
gracious hospitality and abounding kindness. May the Spirit move upon 
the city as in the days of Finney. 


That the long series of Conventions of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement during the coming four months may result in a determined 


uprising by laymen all over North America on behalf of the world’s 
evangelization. : 


That the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh next June may 
result in such i gaia eM and concerted action on the part of the 
missionary forces of the Church as will greatly hasten the day when all 
men shall have an adequate opportunity to know Christ. 


“Every land is my fatherland, for all lands are my Father’s.” 


PREPARATORY SERVICE 


Is Our Christianity Worth Propagating? 


The Abounding Sufficiency of Jesus Christ to Meet 
the Needs of All Men | 


IS OUR CHRISTIANITY WORTH PROPAGATING? 
MR. GEORGE SHERWOOD EDDY, M.A., INDIA 


Is our CHRISTIANITY worth propagating? Not, Is Christianity 
worth propagating? We have no doubt as to that; but, Is our 
Christianity worth propagating? Have I a salvation that is worth 
passing on? In this first questioning we do not ask, What is Christ 
to the world? but, What is Christ to me, and what is my relation to 
Him? Believing that He is here—shall we look into His face, and 
seeing no one save Jesus only standing in the midst, deal with Him 
in the quiet of this hour. 

Have I a vital experience of Christ? Out in the heart of heath- 
enism, at the ends of the earth, or any place in the one undivided 
world field, have I an experience that knows that Jesus satisfies, that 
He alone is enough, with or without results? Have I a message 
that can transform and uplift men? Have I a power, the power for 
victory over sin in my own life, and power in service? Have I that 
experience, that message, that power that He has promised and is” 
ready to give even today and at this hour? 

I remember fifteen years ago, before going out to India, sitting 
down one night with my roommate, who is now in China, and say- 
ing to him, “What are we going to tell them out on the field? What 
message have we for men? Are we merely going to tell men about 
Christ? If so, it would be cheaper to send out Bibles and tracts. 
Can we tell them that we know that Jesus Christ saves and satisfies, 
that He keeps us more than conquerors day by day?” I said, “I am 
not satisfied. I do not feel that I have a message such as I need 
for men out there, nor the experience, nor the power. If we have 
not, is not that the one great thing we need before we leave this 
country—to know Him?” From that day to the end of our stu- 
dent days we rose every morning at five o’clock. From five to six 
we had an unhurried hour for the Word of God, and from six to 
seven an unhurried hour for prayer. These two hours each day 
changed our lives, and we were unspeakably blessed. 

The Lord is ready, now, to bless each one. Have you a special 
need? He has a blessing for you. There is a deeper life for you 
and for me, for the most aged saint, for the greatest sinner, for the 
most discouraged man. 

There is the life of fellowship; “the unspeakable fellowship,” 
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4 STUDENTS AND THE PRESENT MISSIONARY CRISIS 


as Donald Fraser out in the heart of Africa called it: a life in green 
pastures and beside still waters. The experience we need today is 
to know that Jesus satisfies. Are you satisfied in Him? 

And there is a life of victory. We may be “more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us.” For, “He is able” today. 
One of the most Christ-like lives I know was changed a score of 
years ago by three words at the end of a prayer—“We thank Thee 
that Thou art able.” She believed and took hold of God’s strength, 
and her life has been beautiful with the presence of Jesus ever since. 
He is able to give to you the blessing for which your heart longs. 

And there is a life not only of fellowship and of victory, but 
of service; more fruitful and far-reaching than you have dreamed 
of. Youth dreams and builds castles in the air. You have your 
ambitions, but God is ambitious for your life. His plan is greater 
and more blessed than anything you have ever planned for yourself. 

I had a birthday recently, and birthdays are solemn things as 
the years go by. I had “a quiet day.” I learned that thought from 
Mr. Wilder years ago as we tried to set aside one day a month to 
take heed whether we had drifted away from Him, to check up our 
lives and see where we were before God. On that birthday I asked 
myself some searching questions, and I should like each one of us 
to ask himself these five questions before God in the silence. 

The first question is this: What am I before God? What am 
I in personality? My life is my message. We are epistles, known 
and read of all men. Whether at home or abroad, men will not 
come in large numbers to our churches, they will not read our Bibles ; 
but they read our lives. What is my life? When God wished to 
save the world it was not through a miracle, through a book, through 
a mass of work, through a teaching; it was through the revelation 
of a personality. Born in an obscure Roman province, less than 
three years in public life, He left not a written word, and no elabo- 
rate organization. All He left were twelve personalities, in whom 
He could reveal and repeat His life. But the world was changed. 
If there were not a Christian beside the delegates to the Rochester 
Convention, we could go out and win the world if we would let Him 
pour His life through us, if we would allow Christ to live in us 
the rest of our days. What am I, naked and laid open before the 
eyes of Him with whom we have to do? “Not on the vulgar mass 
called work is judgment passed.” Not, What do men think I am? 
Not, What is my office or profession, but What am I before God? 
Am I a growing man? Would I be willing to retain the personal 
habits that I have today? I am what I am becoming day by day ; 
in my thoughts, in what I love, in what I choose. The old psychology 
said, “A man does what he is.” The new psychology says, “A 
man is what he does.” Do, overcome now, and all life is changed. 


Unless we choose to go back to lower levels, we can forever be what 
we become today. 


IS OUR CHRISTIANITY WORTH PROPAGATING? 5 


These short four years of college, what are they for but to mould 
personality? Am I realizing this purpose? “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts, and see if there 
be any wicked way in me.” 

And there is a second question: Am I a constructive Bible- 
student? Not, Do I talk about it to others? Not, Am I in some 
circle or class? Am I a constructive Bible-student? What is that 
Book to me? Does the letter kill, or the Spirit give life? Is that 
Book somehow dead and dry, or is it to me a very fountain of liv- 
ing waters? Loss of appetite is a symptom of ill-health. If I am 
wrong with God I shall not love His Word. Do I get a fresh 
blessing, fresh manna, fresh life every day? Do I.come to meet the 
living Word, or is it a dead letter because my heart is dead? If I 
do not love that Book today, it is because I did not obey it yester- 
day; because I did not walk in the light when God gave it. What 
is that Book to me? Am I mining for truth, sending deep shafts 
down into this mine of God’s Word? Am I learning the truth that 
shall make me free? As I passed down through India I saw two 
little rice fields side by side. One was green and growing; the 
other was dead and dry. I looked for the cause. The great lake 
was full of water. There was no lack there. Into the one the living 
water was flowing, for the channel was open. The other was choked. 
Brother, is your life green and growing, fruitful and joyful, or bar- 
ren and dry because the channel is choked? MHarnack tells us that 
“Jesus lived and had His being in the sacred Scriptures.” Do you 
and I? What is that Book to you? Am I a constructive Bible- 
student, or have I neglected that Book? 

Let us ask ourselves a third question, dm I a man of prayer? 
The question is not, Do I talk about prayer, or believe in it theoreti- 
cally in a conventional way? Am I aman of prayer? Is my life 
permeated with the presence of God? Do I bear about the presence 
of the Lord Jesus in a life fragrant with prayer, prayer that is the 
very breathing of the soul in God? Do I know this sweet fellow- 
ship in prayer? And do I get answers to my prayer? Do I re- 
ceive the things that “God hath prepared for them that love him,” 
the things that somehow those strangely miss who do not pray? “If 
I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” Does 
He hear me? Is there anything between His face and mine today? 
Do I look up out of a glad heart singing “Nothing between thy 
blessed face and mine,” or is there a great dark cloud hanging there, 
a cloud of unforgiven sin? Is His face hidden by a prayerless 
life? When Archimedes discovered the lever, in his new-found en- 
thusiasm he said, “If I had something to stand upon I could move 
the world.” With this lever of prayer we have something to stand 
on in the promises of God; and we can move the world. Do we 
do it? 

Then, a fourth question: Am I a winner of men? Not, Am 
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I a professional? Not, Am I a secretary, an officer, or a commit- 
tee-man of the Young Men’s Christian Association? Not, Do I 
belong to some band or training class to do personal work? But, 
Do I win men? Have I a consuming love that so constrains me that 
I cannot keep silent if I am placed side by side with a needy life? I 
saw Sir George Williams a few years ago. His very presence was 
a blessing and a benediction. He was a man less in talents and edu- 
cation than perhaps the majority of those in this room. And yet we 
are members today of an Association a million strong, because that 
man was a winner of men. Six of the original twelve members 
in the first association were won by him through hours of prayer and 
faithful witnessing. When an old man of eighty-four, he said to 
my friend, Mr. Mott, “Are you ever thrown with a man that you do 
not speak to him about Jesus Christ?” He was a winner of men. 

The other day in New York I met an old friend on the street, 
‘ and, as I remembered how he had been blessed to my own life in 
former years, I recalled Tennyson’s phrase, “I am a part of all that I 
have met.” There was a time when, as I worked with that man, I 
had complained that in my place I had no opportunity, that it was 
all secular work. But later I found out that he had had time in 
my place, years before, to touch at least four men a day in inter- 
views. Now he is off at sea on his way to a distant land, and wher- 
ever he goes on land or sea he touches men. Do you? Dol? Are 
you and I winners of men? 

And then the last question: Have I victory over sin? Am 1 
leading a victorious life, the normal Christian life, the blessed life? 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit; blessed are the pure in heart; 
blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness.” “The 
poor in spirit.” That is the condition of every advance and bless- 
ing in the Christian life. Humility is the spirit of heaven, the spirit 
of Jesus. For He said, “I seek not mine own glory,” “I receive 
not glory from men,” “Father, glorify thy name,” “I am glorified 
in them.” Does self obtrude like a putrifying limb cut off from the 
life of the body; or does Christ have His way in an humble heart? 
Is God able to trust me with power? Let us remember that humil- 
ity is the only rational position, that the only glory that is real or 
lasting is the glory of God. Does pride shut God out of my heart? 

“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” Do I? 
Do I see Him in His Word, in daily life, in the lives of men? “Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord; and who shall stand in his 
holy place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart.” Have I? 
Do I bring into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ? 
“Tf a man cleanse himself he shall be a vessel unto honor ready for 
the Master’s use.” Is God able to use me largely? 

During a border war in India I saw in the paper the number 
of men who were rejected as “unfit for service”; and I thought, In 
this great warfare of the Kingdom how many are “unfit for service”? 
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“Whoso committeth sin is the bond slave of sin; but if the Son make 
you free, you shall be free indeed.” Am I free indeed? Do I long 
to be freed this day? Do I long to have the shackles stricken off 
forever and go out a free man in Christ? It is His will. 
; “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 
‘T know thy works, that thou art neither cold not hot: I would 
thou. wert cold or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” Have 
I been dead in earnest back there at that college? Have I been in 
earnest in my studies, and glorified God there? Have I been in 
earnest in my missionary purpose? We shall pass this way but once. 
Four years of opportunity, never to meet those men again! Are 
they wasted years? And Jesus stood and cried, If any man thirst, 
let him come and drink, and out of the depths of his life shall flow 
rivers—trivers of living water. 

Are they flowing today, or are the channels choked with sin? 
Are you hungering and thirsting after righteousness? If any man 
thirst, let him drink, today. 


THE ABOUNDING SUFFICIENCY OF JESUS CHRIST TO 
MEET THE NEEDS OF ALL MEN 


MR. ROBERT E. SPEER, M.A., NEW YORK 


It DOES not matter what the needs are of which we may, our- 
selves, have been conscious or of which we have been made aware 
by others; our Lord Jesus Christ is able to satisfy them all. Some 
of us may have come to this point in our lives, troubled with intellec- 
tual questionings, some out of long and fierce moral struggles, the 
history of which contains the record of many defeats ; some of us may 
have come with insoluble sorrows in our hearts, some out of easy 
and joyous lives whose deepest need is that they should have some 
share in the sufferings of others and roughen themselves with some 
heart in the tragedy of humanity; and perhaps there are some of us 
who, in the professional course of our duty, may simply be follow- 
ing out the natural routine of our engagements, not aware of any 
deep and new and living need. Whatever the need may be, even 
though it be the need of being made aware of a need, Jesus Christ is 
able to meet it. It is not necessary to wait for anything or for any 
man. Jesus Christ is able now to satisfy every need of every heart. 

That is the uniqte and wonderful thing about Jesus Christ, 
that He alone of all men offered once and offers still to meet all the 
needs of every human heart. Mr. Eddy quoted for us those familiar 
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words of His, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,” 
and you remember the circumstances under which the words were 
spoken. It was the last and great day of the Feast of Tabernacles. 
For seven days the multitude had moved out each day from the 
Temple to the Pool of Siloam, bearing their vessels with them, 
bringing them back filled with the water of the pool, which they 
poured out as a libation in the Temple. And on the last, the great 
day, the procession moved out as before, each man bearing his vessel 
to the pool; but they brought them back this time to the Temple 
empty, signifying in that way their expectation of One who was to 
come to give them the living water and to satisfy the deep and vital 
needs of their souls. And John tells us that it was on that day that 
Jesus stood by the roadside and watched the company come back 
from the pool. Here and there He noted some earnest, longing face 
that was not satisfied, some man that really understood all the sym- 
bolism of what they had been. doing and was waiting for the day 
when the living water should be given; and to those expectant and 
anxious faces as they passed Jesus stood, we read, and cried, saying, 
“If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” Toa world of 
men Jesus Christ is saying that today, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me. I am able to satisfy him, to satisfy all the needs oi 
his life.” 

He is able to satisfy the commonest needs of the lives of men— 
their physical necessities without which men would not live to have 
any deeper needs for Him to satisfy. Christ and Christ alone can 
meet those needs of men. Surely it is no accidental thing that prac- 
tically all the starving die in the lands where Christ’s influence has 
not gone. We have looked out on great Hindu famines, we have 
looked out on great Buddhist famines, we have looked out on great _ 
Confucian famines, we have looked out on great Mohammedan fam- 
ines ; we have not looked out on any Christian famines; for wherever 
His influence has gone, even on the plane of the common necessities 
of human life, Jesus Christ is sufficient for the needs of men. 

And back of these things He, and He alone, offers to satisfy 
those deeper moral and spiritual needs of the lives of men. In 
the realm of human character, Jesus Christ offers to do what no one 
else is able to do and what it is indispensable that some one should 
be able to do. He gives, in the realm of character, the four great 
helps which every man requires. He gives man a sense of duty to 
the highest ; He gives him an ideal of what the highest is; He gives 
him a sense of shame that he is not realizing the highest in his own 
life; and He is in him the power, the ceaseless struggle, I will not 
say to achieve, but to strive to achieve, until at last at the end of the 
upward calling men come to the perfect fulfilling of their lives in 
Him. In the realm of human character Jesus Christ offers to men 
what no one else offers, and what every man requires. He shows 
him what he ought to be; He fills his soul with the passion to be- 
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come that; He filis his soul with anguish at his failures to become 
that; He keeps him ceaseless in his effort to struggle on until at last, 
not short of the evening time and the setting of the sun, he shall 
come to the prize of his high calling in Christ Jesus. 

In the realm of duty Jesus Christ gives to men the principle of 
the serving life. He alone of men ever thought of defining God in 
the simplest way in which He could be defined, by simply calling 
Him Love. No man before Him, no great religious teacher in any 
other nation ever dreamed of thinking that God could so simply be 
resolved into love and love alone. But our Lord knew that in that 
He was giving men the principle of such lives of duty-doing and of 
service as the love of God made the very character of God to rep- 
resent to men. : 

And not only the ideal of a serving life filled with the principle 
of love, but He himself offered to be in men the living power by 
which the duty of love could be by themselves realized and fulfilled. 
Simply to tell men that they were to be like God? A hundred 
teachers had told men that before; but to tell men what God was, 
that they might be like Him, to tell men that He would be in them 
as the power of their becoming like Him, Jesus Christ alone ever said 
that. Jesus Christ is saying that to us now. 

In the realm of heart relationships Jesus Christ is able to meet 
all the needs of men. Ina great world where a man is always alone, 
where the sorrows that are inevitable make him feel yet more alone 
and more helpless in the face of those impenetrable mysteries, Jesus 
Christ tells him not to be afraid, to look up into the face of it all and- 
say, “I have no fear of you. You are my Father, and I will trust 
you.” Christ sets men at home in the midst of the universe in the 
great longing of their hearts after the eternal companionship. Christ 
teaches them that they may say Father to God with no unreality, 
with no untruth. In his little book on the “Great Religions of the 
World,” the late Principal Grant says that every religion that is to 
satisfy men’s hearts must meet three great needs: the sense of de-| 
pendence, the need of fellowship, and the need of progress. And he 
goes on to point out that every religion that ever has been springs, 
out of man’s sense of his helplessness and his consciousness of his 
dependence upon greater powers without, but that real faith come 
to men only when their hearts hunger after the heavenly compan 
ionship and makes them the friends and the fellow-workers of God 

And not only in the longing of men’s hearts after that heavenly 
fellowship. Christ offers Himself to every man in that man’s broth- 
ers, and so casts all the dignity of the Godhead over our human life 
and its relationships and makes the way for men to find Him really 
in the common affairs of their every-day lives. In the lonesomeness 
of our hearts and their longings after fellowship, Jesus Christ is able 
to satisfy. Inthe realm of our questionings over the unseen things 
that lie ahead of us Jesus Christ is sufficient for the needs of men. 
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When men wonder whether the best that is in them is ever to pre- 
vail over the worst, when men become sceptical as to whether there 
is any certain hope of victory, that that which they long to be shall 
sometime displace that which they are, Christ tells them that they 
may surely hope, that they may look forward with good cheer to an 
absolute, positive victory awaiting them. 

And regarding others, also, those that have slipped out of their 
sight. When men begin to question, as they must question, Christ 
and Christ alone is able to meet their questionings and their desires. 
In his book, which in its American edition is called “The Living 
Christ and Dying Heathenism,” Mr. Warneck has pointed out it 
was only when Christ came to them that the hearts of those whose 
lives he was describing were able to lay hold of any hope what- 
ever regarding those that had slipped away out of their sight not to 
be seen again. Christ and Christ alone had spoken to them gra- 
ciously in answer to those longings of their hearts that were deeper 
than any questionings about themselves. Christ and Christ alone 
can meet the desires of men’s hearts as they watch beside those 
whom they know are to pass out from them and whom they cannot 
allow themselves to think they are not to behold again. 

Whatever the needs of our lives may be today, in the matter 
of our longing for perfect character, in our seeking for our duty and 
the power to achieve our duty, in the eagerness of our hearts for 
the heavenly and the human fellowships, in our expectations re- 
garding the things that lie behind the veil, Jesus Christ and Christ 
alone is able to satisfy us; and, being able to satisfy us, He and 
He alone is able to satisfy the hearts of all men. In no other land 
has any one arisen to answer these longings of men’s hearts. Not 
in China, not in India, not in Africa, not in Japan has any one arisen 
who would say to men as Christ said, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.” 

I have been reading again the speech which Count Okuma 
made at the semi-centennial celebration of the coming of Protestant 
Christianity to Japan, and the last paragraph of it tied right on to 
this phrase, “If any man thirst.” “I would not say,” said Count 
Okuma, “that our land has been without religion. Buddhism 
has prospered greatly here; but this prosperity wa- largely through 
political means. Now this creed has been practically rejected by 
the better classes, who, being spiritually thirsty, have nothing to 
drink.” “Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink.” For if Christ is able to meet the 
needs of those men, He is able to meet the needs of all men. He is 
able to meet our needs not because of any peculiarity in us, but be- 
cause of the universality that is in Him. If Christ can come to my 
life and be all that I require, He can do that because He is able 
to come to every human life and be all that every human life requires. 

I have never got out of my memory the speech of Dr. Zwemer 
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at one of the earlier conventions of this Movement, when he hung a 
great map of Islam before us and, with a sweep of his hand across 
all those darkened areas, said: “Thou, O Christ, art all I want; and 
Thou, O Christ, art all they want.’ What Christ can do for any 
man He can do for every man. Because He is sufficient for our 
needs He is sufficient for the needs of all mankind. He who is the 
light of our Christian lands is the light of these lands, because He 
is the light of all the world. He who is the Saviour of these Chris- 
tian peoples is their Saviour because He is the Saviour also of all 
mankind. Just as in Him today we find all the deepest needs of 
our own hearts abundantly satisfied, so in Him, and in Him alone, 
_ is the world to find the need of its heart satisfied and abundantly 
satisfied. As He is every man’s ideal and head, so Jesus Christ is 
the ideal and the head of all humanity, That old word by which 
He called Himself, the “Son of man,” no more truly proclaims Him 
to be God’s ideal for every individual man than it proclaims Him to 
to be. The Saviour of each of us, the Lord and head and leader 
be the picture of what God intends all humanity, which is His child, 
and king and ideal and abiding power of each of us, is intended to be 
all that to all humanity as well. He who is the Saviour of every 
individual man is intended to be the Saviour of all the world. Only 
as the Saviour of all the world, and never as the Saviour of each and 
all the individual men in the world, can the world become, and so 
each man in the world become, what it is in the will of God for each 
man and for the world. Humanity is more than a sum in arithme- 
tic; it is more than these units all added together and each of them ~ 
counting one. There is.a great life in it, which is of the life of God, 
and only as we recognize the great, fathomless, corporate need of 
all humanity for a head, an ideal, shall we have realized our own 
personal need and also the glory of that Christ who can satisfy both 
that personal need and be Himself also the fulfilling of all God’s 
purposes for all mankind. 

And Christ is not only the ideal and head of all humanity and 
the Saviour of all the world; our Lord is also the Lord of all 
righteousness and the King of that kingdom that is to be—a king- 
dom that is, regardless of the citizens of it; a kingdom that is to be 
perfect only as it is in itself fulfilling the ideals of God and each citi- 
zen in himself fulfilling the purposes of God for him. It is put in 
that old doggerel stanza for us: 

“T love to greet the season 
By gifted men foretold, 
When men shall live by reason 
And not alone for gold. 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 


This whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old.” 


By one life, He who alone is the light of all the world. 
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And for humanity He is not only its ideal and its head and its 
‘Saviour and the King of its Kingdom; He is the one hope of its 
unity. It is His ideal of what humanity is alone that gives any assur- 
ance that there is such a thing as human unity and that some day that 

human unity is to be achieved. It is the knowledge that one Saviour 
died for all the world that convinces us that deep in its life the world 
is one. It is the knowledge that one Saviour and not a dozen, that 
one Father and not a score, are offered us all and with us all that as- 
sures us that we also are all of us brothers together in the one great 
family of God. If there is one need of our own day above every 
other need, it is the need of realizing that Christ alone is the hope 
of our human unity, and that He alone can achieve the oneness of all 
mankind, by quelling its strife and its discord, by teaching men that 
they are one each with the other because each of them is one with 
Him; by teaching men that they are to live together here in one 
great family of lovers because one Lord was their lover and laid 
down His life for them, and because at last they are to be gathered 
in the one household of their Father. The needs of a great world, 
only the projection of the needs of the life of each man in the world, 
Christ can satisfy, and He alone, and He alone can satisfy the 
needs of each individual human heart. Alone, and yet not alone. 
The old epigram carries the eternal truth. Jesus Christ alone can 
save the world, but even Jesus Christ cannot save the world alone. 
He has no feet with which to go to the world but human feet, no lips 
with which to speak to the world but human lips, no eyes with which 
to look out upon the world but human eyes. The abounding needs 
_ of the world can only be met by the abounding sufficiency of Christ 
. as men and women offer themselves as the channels of His grace 
\to the world that is waiting for the light that it is to bring. 

Therefore we are to ask ourselves whether in us as well as 
between us and Christ there is anything that will hinder the flow 
of the life of God to men. Mr. Eddy has been challenging us to 
scrutinize the gates that should stand open between us and the 
heavenly glories and the heavenly graces. Are they barred for us 
today? I ask you to scrutinize also the gates which we are, the 
gates which stand between Christ and the world that Christ came 
to save, between the world and all its measureless needs and the 
abounding Saviour who came to meet those needs. Are those gates 
barred today? We cannot keep open the gates between ourselves 
and the life and light and grace of God in Christ unless we keep 
open the gates that are in our own lives between the life and the 
grace and the fullness of God in Christ and the great world in its 
sorrow and its need that He came to redeem. He is ours, fellow- 
students; He is ours today and will be ours alone as we share Him 
with all the world. He never promised to go with us save as we 
went with Him to the uttermost parts of the earth. He will be in 
our lives all that we require only as we let Him be through 
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STUDENTS AND THE EVANGELIZATION OF 
THE WORLD 


j 
A Quadrennium in the Life and Work of the 
Student Volunteer Movement 


Recent Progress of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland 


The Part of Oriental Students in the Evangelization 
of the Far East 


Chinese Students and the Evangelization of China. ~ 


The Missionary Possibilities of the Japanese Student 
Movement 


A QUADRENNIUM IN THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE STU- 
DENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PRESENTED BY MR. JOHN R. MOTT, M.A., CHAIRMAN 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MoveMENT is primarily a movement, 
not an organization. True, it unites by a. common declaration of 
life-purpose a growing company of American and Canadian students 
who have dedicated their lives to foreign missionary service, but this 
by no means represents all that the Movement is and does. Asa 
vital force, as a new spirit, as a pervasive influence, its life and ac- 
tivities are far more widely manifested and felt. Regarded in this 
light and not as a formal and visible organization, it is the most com- 
prehensive student movement of the United States and Canada, be- 
cause its mission embraces both men and women students, and its. 
field comprises institutions of higher learning throughout these two 
nations. Its following includes the students of all Christian com- 
munions. 

The primary and paramount function of the Movement is that 
of recruiting. It seeks to enroll a sufficient number of well-qualified 
volunteers to meet the requirements of the mission boards of North 
America. Its well-understood purpose also involves the cultivation 
of the whole range of missionary interest and activity among all 
classes of students and the leading of the students who are not to be- 
come missionaries to recognize, accept and prepare themselves to dis- 
charge their responsibility to maintain the missionary enterprise by 
their advocacy, by their gifts and by their prayers. That it may 
better realize these two great purposes the Movement seeks to carry 
forward its work, on the one hand, in close relationship to the mis- 
sion boards and, on the other hand, in intimate touch and co-opera- 
tion with the Student Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
‘Association Movements and with other student religious societies. 

. The quadrennium which has elapsed since the Nashville Conven- 
tion has been characterized. by closer unification of the interests of 
the Volunteers and non-Volunteers, by marked expansion of the ac- 
tivities of the Movement, by greater intensification of its life, and 
by a notable increase of momentum in the going forth of its mem- 
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bers to their life-work in all parts of the non-Christian world. Among 
the many developments and achievements, attention is called to a few 
of the most outstanding and significant. 

The best evidence of the efficiency and power of the Student 
Volunteer Movement is the number of sailed Volunteers. In fact, this 
is the great test by which the Movement should be judged. The en- 
listing of Volunteers who will actually go to the front and serve there 
is its distinctive mission. This in itself is a sufficient reason for 
the existence of such a movement. Measured by this standard the 
Movement has steadily gone from strength to strength. At the To- 
ronto Convention in 1902 it was reported that 780 Volunteers had 
sailed during the preceding four years. In the quadrennium fol- 
lowing the Toronto Convention and ending with the Nashville Con- 
vention in 1906, 1,000 Volunteers sailed. During the four years 
which have since elapsed, ending with the Rochester Convention, 
1,286 Volunteers have sailed, or 286 more than we were able to re- 
port for the quadrennium ending with the Nashville Convention. 
Thus this Movement is markedly increasing in volume. 

It is interesting to note that Volunteers constitute a steadily in- 
creasing proportion of the number of men and women sent out by 
the mission boards. This is particularly true of the men and of the 
unmarried women sent out. 

The total number of Volunteers who have sailed under the va- 
rious mission boards since the beginning of the Movement in 1886 
is 4,377. Some fifty different communions are represented in the 
list of sailed Volunteers. They are distributed by countries as 
follows 
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The question from time to time presents itself, Do the leaders 
of this Movement press to the front? In answer it is gratifying to 
state that of the Volunteers who have been, traveling secretaries 
sixty-four have sailed, four have been rejected by the boards be- 

*These statistics are doubtless incomplete, as the Office of the Movement is con- 


stantly discovering the names of volunteers who h il i 
Sea coe bee who have sailed but whose going to the field 
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cause they lacked necessary qualifications, three are still in course of 
preparation, two are detained by the boards for special service, and 
five are at work on the present staff. A1l the members of the Exec- 
utive Committee who have been Volunteers have either become mis- 
sionaries or have applied to the boards and been detained for mis- 
sionary service in connection with the home base. No facts could 
better illustrate the aggressive spirit of the Movement. 

Since the Nashville Convention one of the principal develop- 
ments which, more than anything else, explains the great increase 
in the number of sailed Volunteers has been the creation of what is 
known as the Candidates’ Department. This department was estab- 
lished to serve as a clearing-house between the Volunteers on the 
one hand and the agencies and fields calling for men on the other 
hand. S. M. Zwemer consented to defer his return to the mission 
field for two or three years in order to help establish this depart- 
ment. He has been ably seconded by W. B. Smith. They have be- 
come experts on the great subject of missionary demand and supply. 
With the co-operation of a strong Candidates’ Council, composed of 
secretaries of different mission boards, they have been enabled to 
obtain accurate information as to the present and prospective de- 
mand for various kinds of missionary workers in the different mis- 
sion fields. With the help of the large staff of State, National and 
International traveling secretaries of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and of the traveling staff of the 
Volunteer Movement they have kept in touch-with the sources of 
supply. All of these traveling workers have furnished, as it were; 
eyes and ears for the candidates’ department in their constant 
search for workers required by the boards. Many local secretaries, 
and also professors in theological, medical, and other institutions, 
have rendered valuable assistance in this important search. 

Each year special posters or bulletins have been published and 
placed by the department in hundreds of colleges and professional 
schools in the United States and Canada, thus bringing ‘to: the at- 
tention of thousands of students the urgent needs of the regular 
boards and of other agencies. An enormous correspondence has 
been conducted with Volunteers and non-Volunteers whose names 
have been suggested as possible candidates. Many articles have been 
written for religious periodicals, medical journals and college papers, 
setting forth definite opportunities for service on the foreign field. 
Through these and various other means the candidates’ department 
has enabled the Movement in the past few years to render larger 
service to the mission fields than in any preceding period of its 
history. The great increase in the number of sailed Volunteers 
during the past four years is all the more significant in view of the 
fact that these years included a period of serious financial depres- 
sion, and of the further fact that the requirements as to qualifications 
of many of the mission boards have become more exacting. More- 
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over, the Movement has been steadily increasing the number of Vol- 
unteers. In view of the very conservative methods which it employs 
in its recruiting work, the fact that the number of missionary candi- 
dates has increased year by year is remarkable. This has afforded 
the mission boards a wider basis for selection, and this in turn has 
had an important bearing on the quality of approved candidates. 

The past four years have been characterized by a growing sense 
of responsibility on the part of American and Canadian students who 
are to spend their lives in work on the home field, to sustain those 
of their fellow-students who are to devote their lives to work in the 
non-Christian world. The recognition of the fact that the work of 
Christ at home and abroad is one work was evident at Toronto and 
even more apparent at Nashville. This has become more and more 
pronounced, so that in most parts of the student field we find the 
satisfactory and hopeful spectacle of the students who are to go 
and the students who are to stay at home standing together unitedly 
in the common enterprise of world-evangelization. The students 
who do not volunteer are coming more and more to see that the de- 
termining consideration in choosing and fulfilling their life-work - 
should be its helpful bearing on the world plans of Christ. Many 
of the students who are becoming clergymen regard their parishes 
not alone or chiefly as a field to be cultivated, but primarily as a 
force to be wielded on behalf of the whole world. Students who 
are to become teachers, editors, lawyers, statesmen, jurists, com- 
mercial and industrial leaders; in short, who are to become leaders 
in all important realms of thought and action, are inspired, with the 
ambition to bring all the resources and influence which they have 
or may command, to bear upon the problem of making the Church 
in the United States and Canada an adequate base for the proper 
maintenance of a world-wide war. This change in feeling, attitude 
and purpose of such large numbers of educated men and women is 
without doubt one of the most hopeful signs of the time. 

_ Another test of the rising tide of practical missionary. interest 
among students is the increase in their missionary giving. At Nash- 
ville it was reported that the students of North America were con- 
tributing $80,000 a year to missionary objects. They are now giving 
$131,000 toward such objects, or an increase in four years of over 
sixty per cent. There are scores of colleges and schools, each sup- 
porting entirely or in large part its own representative on the for- 
eign field. 

Some of the larger universities have launched special missionary 
enterprises of their own; for example, the new Yale at Changsha, 
China, supported by the Yale constituency; the Princeton Associa- 
tion enterprise in Peking, China; the medical missionary establish- 
ment in Canton, maintained by the University of Pennsylvania; and 
undertakings like that of Oberlin in the Province of Shansi in China. 
But by far the larger part of the missionary contributions goes to the 
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_ mission boards of the Church. The students of Yale head the list 
with their contribution last year of fully $10,000 to missionary ob- 
jects. Among institutions for women The Misses Masters’ School 
made the largest contribution, having given last year $3,385. If we 
limit ourselves strictly to the students who contributed to missionary 
objects last year, we find that the average contribution was $2.51 per 
student. This does not take actount of amounts which these stu- 
dents raised for missions from members of the faculty and friends, 
nor of what they may have given through their home churches, but 
simply what they themselves gave through college channels. 
; The value of this important result of the work of the Movement 
_ lies not so much in the amount of money given as in the influence 
upon the thought and habits of the students. Tens of thousands of 
them are thus helped to acquire the habit of systematic and propor- 
tionate giving. Large numbers of them who are to become minis- 
ters and lay leaders will later influence the churches to which they 
belong to adopt a plan of supporting one or more missionaries as a 
result of observing the successful working of the plan of an Asso- 
ciation or institution supporting its own representative on the foreign 
field. Many sons of the wealthy, by this experience in their college 
days, catch the idea and form the purpose of supporting missionaries, 
mission stations, colleges and hospitals. Another great advantage of 
the plan is that young men and women, during their student days, 
become related to the Church agencies which carry on the mission- 
ary enterprise. As a result, they will be more interested in these _ 
agencies and better prepared to co-operate with them. The Movement 
is thus helping to raise up and train efficient collectors, organizers, 
and administrators of the auxiliary missionary agencies of the 
Church. The further fact should not be lost sight of that through 
financial co-operation with missions many a student has been led to 
dedicate his life to missionary service. 
The past four years have been a record-breaking period in the 
promotion of mission study among students. In the year preceding 
the Nashville Convention there were 1,049 mission study classes in 
institutions of higher learning in the United States and Canada. 
Last year there were 2,084. In the year before the Nashville Con- 
vention the total number engaged in mission study was 12,629. 
During the past year it was 25,208. It will be seen that the number 
has doubled in four years. The increase has been greater during 
the past four years than during the twelve years preceding the Nash- 
ville Convention. Moreover, as a result of the wise direction of the 
mission study work by J. Lovell Murray, the attitude of the leaders 
in Christian work in the different colleges and seminaries toward the 
subject of mission study has changed to such an extent that this 
work is now regarded by most of them to rank with Bible study as 
one of the two foremost and fundamental Christian activities among 
students. In a number of institutions the entire student body has 
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been enrolled in voluntary mission study classes. Even where cur- 
riculum instruction on the subject of missions is provided, voluntary 
groups are often formed. For example, at one theological seminary 
where every student receives curriculum instruction in missions and 
where there is a missionary lecture foundation as well, thirteen volun- 
tary mission study groups have been formed, enrolling nearly all of 
the students of the seminary. 

The quality of mission study class leadership has also markedly 
improved. This is due partly to the fact that more of the ablest 
students and professors have been enlisted as teachers, but even more 
is it traceable to the better training of leaders. The leaders are now 
usually appointed for a longer period in advance than formerly, 
and therefore have more time to prepare. A larger number of them 
now receive training at the summer conferences. The normal train- 
ing class method is more widely employed. Much special literature 
for leaders has been published. The influence of Dr. T. H. P. Sailer 
has been most helpful in improving the leadership of the mission 
study class work. Nothing better illustrates the growing recogni- 
tion of the vital importance of mission study than the remarkable 
increase in the number of delegates at student summer conferences 
who enter the mission study classes in connection with these gather- 
ings. At the men’s conferences last year it is reported that of 1,930 
delegates nearly 1,900 were in such classes, and it is estimated that 
including both men’s and women’s conferences, nearly if not quite 
ninety per cent of the total number of delegates registered were 
enrolled in mission study classes. Reference should also be made to 
the increasing number of professors who have been related to this 
work. Last year over 300 college and seminary professors sus- 
tained a responsible relation to mission study work, either as leaders 
of classes, teachers of normal groups, or advisors of committees. 

Some of the best text-books prepared by the Movement were 
issued during the past four years. Among those which should be 
particularly noticed are Zwemer’s “Islam: A Challenge to Faith,” 
Barton’s “The Unfinished Task,’ Miss Fiske’s ““The Word and the 
World,” outline studies on “The Work of the Medical Missionary” 
by Edwards, and outline studies on “The Apologetic of Modern Mis- 
sions,” by Murray. One of the most useful publications has been 
the special edition of Brown’s “The Foreign Missionary,” which has 
been widely used as a text-book, especially by Volunteer Bands. 
In addition to the books specially prepared for the Movement we 
have used the text-books prepared by other agencies, including the 
British Student Volunteer Missionary Union, the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, and the United Study Committee. Besides 
the new text-books and the revisions of old text-books the Move- 
ment has issued a number of new and effective pamphlets which have 


been largely used in promoting the mission study propaganda and in 
helping mission study class leaders. 
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The Mission Study Department of the Movement has been the 
principal factor in building up splendid missionary libraries in all 
parts of the student field of North America. It has also had much 
influence in the enlargement and improvement of curriculum instruc- 
tion in missions. The indirect influence of this department in stim- 
ulating students to pray for missions, to give to missions, and to work 
for missions, has been great indeed. Even more vital has been its in- 
fluence on the offering of many lives for foreign service. Testimo- 
nies to this effect are constantly coming to our attention. A recent 
letter from a Southern college, where there were 200 students among 
whom were no Volunteers, stated that as a result of a mission study 
class on “The Unfinished Task” seven students, including the leader 
of the class, volunteered for foreign missions. It is generally rec- 
ognized that the mission study work now conducted in the colleges 
and professional schools has had very much to do with preparing in- 
tending missionaries for their life service on the foreign field. True 
it is that it has served to steady and strengthen the missionary pur- 
pose of almost every Volunteer. Moreover, the influence and impor- 
tance of mission study in widening the horizon, enriching the lives, 
purifying the ambitions, and enlarging and shaping the life purposes 
of students cannot be easily overstated. 

In some respects the indirect results of the work of the Student 
Volunteer Movement have been quite as remarkable as what it has 
accomplished directly in the way of carrying out its distinctive pur- 
poses. These indirect results have been accomplished without defin- 
ite aim or plan. First among them should be mentioned the influ- 
ence of the Movement on the religious life of the institutions of 
higher learning throughout the United States and Canada. The 
propaganda of this Movement has given to the Christian students of 
our day the world vision and made real to them the brotherhood of 
man. In appealing to students to meet the needs of the non- 
Christian world, it has sounded out the call to serve in such a com- 
pelling manner as to fire a multitude of college men and college 
women with the passion for helpfulness. In emphasizing Christ’s 
desire to extend His Kingdom over the entire world, it has at the 
same time helped students to acknowledge His sway and to give 
Him His rightful place as Lord over their own lives. In summoning 
students to world conquest, it has appealed to the heroic and self- 
sacrificing in men, and has enlisted the students of our day as of no 
previous generation to lives of unselfish devotion and self-discipline. 
As a result of its activities, more students today have forgotten or 
lost themselves in the great cause of Christ than at any time in the 
history of colleges. Thus this Movement has dealt a powerful blow 
to some of the gravest perils of modern student life in North Amer- 
ica—the perils of selfishness, of narrowness, of materialism and 
worldly ideals, of extravagance and luxury, of softness and love 


of ease. 
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By bringing vividly and thoroughly before students the marvel- 
ous individual and social transformations wrought by the Living 
Christ in the midst of the most discouraging and difficult conditions 
of the non-Christian world, the Movement has furnished to inquiring 
and thoughtful students present-day, satisfying evidences of the vi- 
tality and conquering power of the Christian faith. As an apolo- 
getic factor and force its influence has become enormous. The liter- 
ature and conferences of the Movement, as well as the practices and 
appeals of its members and secretaries, have done much to lead stu- 
dents into the formation of the most helpful devotional habits. One 
comes to realize best what a vast contribution this Movement is mak- 
ing to the ethical and spiritual life of our institutions by contrasting 
them with those student communities either on this continent or in 
other parts of the world which have not yet been exposed to the full 
stream of its life and power. 

The work and influence of detained Volunteers should be men- 
tioned among the indirect results of the Movement. It is well known 
that quite a large number of the Volunteers have been prevented 
from pressing to the front, owing to the fact that they could not meet 
some of the requirements of the mission boards, or owing to per- 
sonal or family problems and difficulties. Some of these Volunteers, 
by persistent and prayerful effort, might have overcome their ob- 
stacles and have gone out to the foreign field, but a careful study 
has convinced us that a large majority of those who have been de- 
tained in recent years have been hindered through providential 
causes. Those Volunteers who know beyond question that in de- 
ferring temporarily or permanently entering upon foreign missionary 
service they are following the clearly indicated will of God, consti- 
tute one of the most fruitful classes spiritually to be found on the 
home field. Many of them are actively engaged in the work of the 
Christian ministry, especially in frontier churches and in the needier 
metropolitan and suburban parishes. Others are engaged in educa- 
tional work in connection with home mission institutions, especially 
in the most needy fields of the United States and Canada. A few 
are medical missionaries among the Indians. Some are secretaries 
of foreign mission boards and auxiliary agencies. Some are secre- 
taries of Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and yet others are engaged in settlement work or other Christian 
social betterment activities. Detained Volunteers are also found here 
and there among the laymen who are accomplishing large things for 
the Kingdom. Such providentially-hindered Volunteers, who devote 
themselves with enthusiasm to the work of developing a strong 
Christian base in North America for the world-wide operations of 
the Church, are as truly helping to realize the high aims of the Move- 
ment as are those whom God permits to carry out their purpose on 
the foreign field. 


Time will doubtless show that the most significant missionary 
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development on the home field during the last four years was the in- 
auguration of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Its founder has 
borne testimony that he received his vision of the necessity and prac- 
ticability of such a Movement while attending the Nashville Conven- 
tion. This led later to the calling of the notable interdenominational 
prayer-meeting of November, 1906, held in the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of New York City (in commemoration of the Centen- 
nial of the Williams College Haystack prayer-meeting), at which the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement was formally organized. The prog- 
ress of this Movement during the three years which have elapsed has 
been truly wonderful. In Canada it has become both a national and 
a world force, and is rapidly coming into like prominence in the 
United States. It has been transplanted to Great Britain and bids 
fair to develop in the near future into an effective agency there and 
in other parts of the world. It has adopted as its watchword that of 
the Student Volunteer Movement—The Evangelization of the World 
in this Generation. This Movement, in relating the aggressive lay- 
men to the missionary plans of the Church, is destined to affect pro- 
foundly the realization of the aims of the Volunteer Movement. In 
fact, the Laymen’s Movement is the complement of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. While it will inevitably accomplish other large 
ends, its greatest service will be that of making possible the sending 
_ out of a sufficient number of Volunteers to accomplish the world’s 
evangelization in our day. 

The Student Volunteer Movement of the United States and Can- 
ada, as well as the corresponding Movements in Great Britain, on 
the Continent, in Australasia and in South Africa, has through the 
medium of the World’s Student Christian Federation, indirectly ex- 
tended its influence among universities and colleges in all parts of 
the world. In these days, as a result of the work of the Federation, 
all parts of the vast student world have been brought into intimate 
relation to each other, and it is now possible as at no time in the 
past for the students of one country to influence those of other lands. 
That this influence is as a rule exercised unconsciously does not 
change the fact. If the Student Movement of any country, or even 
a band of students in any college, does a thoroughly creditable work, 
- the example is sure to become widely contagious, even in parts of the 
world where least expected. It is not strange, therefore, to find 
many examples, both near and far, of the effect on the students of 
other nations of the missionary consecration and activity of faithful 
groups of students of different Canadian and American colleges. 
In this connection we would call appreciative attention to the fact 
that the past quadrennium has witnessed the most remarkable series 
of student missionary conferences ever held—those of Nashville, Liv- 
—erpool, Halle, and Cape Town. Even more notable, from the point 
of view of unifying the Christian students of the world for the pur- 
poses of world-wide conquest, were the conferences of the World’s 
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Student Christian Federation held in Tokyo in 1907 and in Oxford 
in 1909. Recent years, therefore, as in no preceding period, have 
seen a coming together of the students of the world and a recognition 
of their common responsibility for the world’s evangelization. 

Largely under the influence of sailed Volunteers engaged in edu- 
cational missionary work and in the work of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations on the foreign field, the Stu- 
dent Volunteer idea has been planted and developed among the Chris- 
tian students in different parts of the Orient. A genuine mission- 
ary spirit has manifested itself among them in certain centers, and 
the day is not far distant when in each principal mission field there 
will be a Student Volunteer Movement. While there have been en- 
couraging illustrations of missionary consecration among Indian and 
Japanese Christian students, the most remarkable examples in recent 
years have been afforded by students of China. Particularly notable 
are the Volunteer Bands in Peking University and in Shantung 
Union College. In the latter over one hundred students and in the 
former over two hundred have dedicated their lives to Christian 
work, notwithstanding the fact that in so-called secular pursuits they 
would receive far larger salaries. When all the difficulties are con- 
sidered these are the two most remarkable offerings of student lives 
to the cause of the world’s evangelization which have been made in 
recent years by any universities in the world. They suggest the 
boundless possibilities of the native Christian student communities of 
the Orient when the volunteer idea lays hold of them powerfully 
under the influence of the Spirit of missions. 

Some consider that the greatest by-product of the Student Move- 
ment is its far-reaching influence in the direction of Christian co- 
operation, federation and union. The Student Volunteers of North 
America and Great Britain, who have been bound together so closely 
in this Movement during their college days, have, since reaching the 
mission fields, regarded it as both a duty and a privilege to continue 
to plan and work together. Now that the number of sailed Volun- 
teers from these countries is over 5,500, or about one-third of the 
total missionary body, it is but natural to find them exerting a large 
unifying influence. That that influence will soon become irresistible, 
as their number continues to increase, is perfectly evident, and when 
they succeed in realizing their present visions of co-operation and 
union, the result will be more than the equivalent of adding thou- 
sands of new missionaries. 

As we, the members and friends of the Volunteer Movement, 
enter upon another period of achievement, on what points of policy 
should we place chief emphasis? The Watchword—the Evangeli- 
zation of the World in this Generation—must be given a larger place 
in the life of the Movement and of the Church. The Watchword was 
adopted by the North American Movement, as well as by the move- 
ments in some of the other nations, after prolonged consideration 
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and under the highest spiritual influences. It has come to mean more 
and more in the life of the Movement from year to year. It has 
grown steadily in favor both among the Volunteers and other Chris- 
tian students, and has been accepted increasingly by leaders of the 
Church and recently by large numbers of the best-informed and most 
deeply interested laymen. It has appealed profoundly to thoughtful 
Christians of different nationalities and different communions. 
Christians everywhere are coming to recognize that there is a re- 
sponsibility resting upon each generation of Christians to make the 
Gospel fully known to the non-Christians of their own generation. 
They know of no reason which commends itself to their judgment 
and conscience why they should not make a resolute and sustained 
effort to make Christ known to every section of the human race now 
living; and the conviction ever deepens that this great claim of the 
non-Christian world upon them can be fulfilled if the Church of to- 
day will but give itself to the task. 

The history of the Movement shows that there are great ad- 
vantages in having such a watchword as a commanding ideal. The 
fact that it is a startling word, calling for explanation, compels at- 
tention and stimulates inquiry and thought regarding Christ’s great 
program for the world. To get Christians to reflect upon such 
matters as the vastness of the task and the urgency of the situation 
is most desirable. If earnest Christians will think this matter 
through, it is certain that the subject will lay powerful hold upon 
their convictions and profoundly influence their practices. Among 
the best propagators of the Watchword have been its critics. The- 
faithful criticisms of men like Professor Warneck have had great 
influence in leading people to investigate the meaning of the Watch- 
word and as a result many have been led to adopt it. It brings 
home to each Christian his responsibility in a way which causes him 
to recognize it and to accept it. 

The Watchword emphasizes the pressing and overwhelming 
urgency of the missionary situation and appeal. It reminds us con- 
stantly that our problem is a living one—one which living men have 
to face on behalf of men now living. It does not present an aca- 
demic problem but one which is personal and pressing. It keeps us 
asking ourselves the question, Are we doing all that we can to reach 
our living brothers? It is a stirring reminder that our plan must 
embrace the whole world and that we must act without delay.. None 
recognize so keenly the necessity and value of this aspect of the 
Watchword as do many of the Volunteers who are now at the front 
face to face with the crisis which confronts the Church on every 
hand. The Watchword is a vast and bold challenge which appeals, 
therefore, with special force to strong natures. . It lays hold of and 
calls out the strongest elements in men. It has discovered to the 
Church the attraction which hard things have for young men. The 
Watchword is helping to raise up and develop missionary strategists 
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and statesmen. Those who have thought deeply upon the require- 
ments of such a watchword have come to see that the wisest strategy 
and the largest statesmanship are indispensable to its realization. 

Contrary to the impression of some the Watchword is promot- 
ing thoroughness. Its advocates clearly see that the task to be ac- 
complished is so vast and so difficult that nothing short of the most 
thorough methods and processes will avail. They recognize that 
the principal human factor in the undertaking is the Native Church, 
and therefore they are emphasizing the development of the native 
arm of the service. None have made stronger deliverances against 
superficiality and in support of thorough work than old Volunteers 
who have accepted the Watchword. The official statements of the 
Volunteer Movement on this very subject, the mission study propa- 
ganda, the insistence by leaders of the Movement on the most thor- 
ough preparation of Volunteers, the fact that such a large propor- 
tion of Volunteers devote themselves to educational and training 
work, the constant emphasis at Volunteer Conventions on the forma- 
tion of right intellectual and devotional habits, and the insistent 
appeal of leaders to the strongest students to devote themselves to 
missionary service—these are among the many evidences that the 
Volunteer Movement, under the influence of its Watchword, is a 
great exponent of thoroughness. 

Many are inspired by the thought that the realization of the 
Watchword will give us a larger Christ and a larger Gospel. They 
believe that each race of mankind has some fresh contribution of 
thought, character, and experience to make, and that only as they 
have had opportunity to learn of Christ and to receive Him can they 
make these contributions. How desirable it is that the Church 
should avail itself as soon as possible of all that nations as yet spir- 
itually unborn are able to interpret of Christ’s excellencies and to © 
communicate of His power. 

Increasing experience shows that the Watchword exerts a pro- 
found spiritual influence. If it is to be realized there must be not 
so much a change in missionary methods and policy as a change in 
the lives of the Christians of our day. The emphasis, therefore, 
which the Movement places must not be so much on the number of 
workers, or on the increase in gifts, or on the power of human 
strategy, as on the sufficiency and availability of the Divine re- 
sources. To give chief prominence to the matter of numbers and 
quantity is to neglect the most important thing of all, the hiding of 
our power. Such a watchword inevitably drives its adherents to 
the divine sources. It makes convincingly plain to them and to all, 
who come under its influence, that we must have a great accession 
of superhuman power if the Gospel is to be carried in purity to all 
men in our day. 

If arguments like these influenced students and others years 
ago to adopt the Watchword, with what cumulative force should 
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_ they appeal to us today, in view of the special urgency of the situ- 
ation throughout the non-Christian world and God’s unmistakable 
summons to us to make a great and adequate advance. The time 
has come for us to urge upon Christians everywhere the acceptance 
of this Watchword as a personal watchword. 

The practical question with us as delegates and leaders is how 
to make the Watchword a real power in our own lives, because if 
it dominates us it is sure to lay powerful hold upon others through’ 
us. We should continue to read and to reflect upon the various 
discussions of the Watchword and of all that is involved in its reali- 
zation. We should welcome criticism and promote discussion. We 
“should constantly be expounding the Watchword to others and urg- 
ing them to accept it. We should plan and act as though we had, 
which as a matter of fact we do have, but one generation in which 
to accomplish all that we do in the way of making Christ known 
to the world. Far too many students and professors are planning 
and acting as though they had two or more generations in which 
to accomplish their life-work. Rather let each one so plan and so 
work that, if a sufficient number of students and professors would 
do likewise, Christ might readily be made known to all people in our 
day. This means that we must regulate our manner of life in such 
a way as the realization of such a watchword requires. This will 
affect profoundly our habits as to the use of time, energy, money, 
opportunity, and influence. It will determine all of our important 
decisions. It will be an effective call to constant consecration, disci- 
pline and sacrifice. Intercession will become a great reality with us, 
especially prayer for members of the Movement_now at the front; 
prayer for the thrusting forth of those now ready to sail; prayer 
for those in preparation; prayer for the quickening and energizing 
of the workers on the home field. If the Watchword is to continue 
to be a living power with us we must renew from time to time the 
sense of the reality, urgency and personal responsibility involved in 
it. There have been times in the life of each one who has taken 
this Watchword when it deeply moved and influenced him, Our 
concern must be that of making this a more nearly constant experi- 
ence. What idea can possess us which will be more potent, more 
purifying and more inspiring? May God keep the Christian stu- 
dents of our day from drifting into lives of mediocrity or lives lack- 
ing the enthusiasm of this world-conquering idea. 

By far the most important concern of the Volunteer Movement 
and of its friends is to augment greatly the number of well-equipped 
Volunteers who can in the immediate or near future press out to the 
mission fields. The present demand for such workers is greater 
than at any time in the past and is sure to increase in the years just 
before us. Without doubt the student field of the United States 
and Canada, at the beginning of the present decade, is to be sub- 
jected to a heavier pressure to furnish missionaries and other help- 
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ers for the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom abroad than it has 
thus far felt. This pressure is being brought to bear from two 
sides. In the first place, from the side of the non-Christian world 
itself. The present student generation is facing an absolutely 
unique world situation. There have been other times when in one 
or a few portions of the world the Church was confronted with a 
grave crisis, but never before has there been such a world-wide syn- 
chronizing of crises. Today, throughout the entire Far East, in all 
the principal parts of the Near East, such as Turkey and Persia, 
in Southern Asia, in the East Indies, throughout the larger part of 
the African continent, and even in parts of Latin America, the 
Christian Church faces nothing less than an acute and momentous 
crisis. This crisis can be met only by the sending out of a far 
larger number than are now forthcoming of thoroughly capable and 
well-furnished missionaries. 

On the home side we are subject to the growing pressure of 
the expanding ability of the Church to send forth an army of work- 
ers, primarily as a result of the uprising of Christian men in the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, not to speak of the activities of 
the Forward Movements in some of the Christian communions and 
of the very effective work of the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment in the Sunday-schools and among the large numbers of other 
young people. The burden of responsibility thus imposed upon our 
Movement and upon all the Christian forces at work in the North 
American student field is such as to justify in itself the holding of 
the Rochester Convention, and to require a great enlargement 
in the plans of the Volunteer Movement, and also to call for the 
united and hearty co-operation of all who are in any way concerned 
with the full Christlike outreach of our universities, colleges and 
seminaries. The Christian Church has the right to look to us with 
confidence at such a time. Though the Volunteer Movement and 
the related Association Movements will be tested as never be- 
fore, we cannot but believe that they will not be found wanting 
in this hour of supreme and inspiring opportunity and solemn 
responsibility. 

The urgency of the situation must not tempt us or in any way 
deflect us from the well-established policy of the Movement to se- 
cure missionary candidates who are thoroughly well qualified. On 
the contrary, the demand of the present time is for missionaries of 
the highest order of ability. In most countries the problems con- 
fronting the missionary are so difficult and so important as to de- 
mand missionaries of exceptional ability and preparation. Never 
was the need of constructive missionary statesmanship and of mis- 
sionary strategy so imperative. The growing movements of co- 
operation, federation, and union on the foreign field will be carried 
to a successful issue only by men possessing the gifts of true leader- 
ship. The Volunteer Movement, in its propaganda for recruits, 
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while earnestly seeking to increase greatly the number of Volun- 
teers, must therefore concern itself even more with the questions 
pertaining to their qualifications and thorough preparation. As in 
the past, chief stress will be placed on securing men of well-estab- 
lished faith and of genuine Christian character. 

To meet the great demands of the present unparalleled situation 
calls for enlargement in every direction. It is evident that the staff 
of traveling secretaries should be doubled. This is necessary if all 
the important educational institutions are to receive a visit each year. 
It is essential also if the Movement is to do a more intensive work 

in each institution, and without doubt this is needed. Only in this 

“ way can we hope to secure a sufficient number of Volunteers to 
ensure the number required for sailing after the thorough sifting 
processes of the boards have been employed. The highly productive 
work of the candidates’ department must be further developed. It 
is the function of this department to help the boards to find young 
men and young women who can sail in the near and not in the dis- 
tant future. This is a most difficult work and requires the expendi- 
ture of far more time than is usually realized. The work of this 
department must be brought, through frequent conferences and in 
other ways, into even closer relation to that of the candidates’ de- 
partments of the different Mission Boards. 

Splendid as has been the increase in the number of mission 
study classes, there must be a very great enlargement of the enroll- 
ment in mission study. This is entirely feasible. The reasons which 
have influenced 25,000 students now in mission study classes to de- 
vote themselves to such studies apply with equal force to five-fold 
this number of their fellow-students. In no other way can we bet- 
ter help to supply the conditions which will enable students of our 
day to discover their life relation to the extension of Christ’s King- 
dom. Mission study does much to make possible safe and sound 
missionary decisions. The Volunteer Band organization and life 
need to be strengthened. A careful study has made plain that the 
institutions which have been furnishing continuously the largest 
number of satisfactory Volunteers are those in which there have 
been progressive, vital and active Volunteer Bands. The history 
of the Student Volunteer Union of Great Britain enforces the same 
lesson. Unfortunately we have allowed the mission study classes 
in some institutions to take the place of the old-time Volunteer 
Bands. This they can never do. Both agencies are indispensable. 

Possibly the best recruiting ground for missionaries is the six- 
teen or more student summer and winter conferences of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations and also the still 
more numerous district, metropolitan and state missionary confer- 
ences. These conferences furnish an atmosphere favorable for the 
discovery of the will of God and also release influences in the lives 
of students which prompt them to Christlike obedience to the will of 
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God. It may be questioned, however, whether we have begun to 
utilize the possibilities of these gatherings as places for the dedica- 
tion of lives to the world-embracing plans of Christ. At the same 
time conservatism should be exercised that students may volunteer 
only after the most thorough and prayerful consideration and not 
as a result of the enthusiasm of the hour. The leaders of these 
conferences and of the different college delegations may well give 
more thought and prayer to this most highly-multiplying work, that 
of raising up leaders for the missionary forces. 

Christian college and seminary presidents and professors and 
schoolmasters should also recognize and accept a larger measure of 
responsibility for recruiting laborers for the fully ripe harvest fields 
of the non-Christian world. They are in a position to do more to in- 
fluence life decisions than any other class of workers. They have 
the largest influence with the students. Their counsel is regarded 
as impartial and unselfish. When we see what individual professors 
here and there are doing as a result of setting apart systematically 
each week a few hours for the definite purpose of receiving students 
to talk over with them their life purposes and plans, we cannot but 
wish that more of them would adjust their professional and adminis- 
trative duties so as to admit of their devoting themselves more 
largely to this most productive and enduring work. We believe 
the day is near at hand when more of our leading educators will 
come to regard the missionary contribution of the colleges as their 
crowning glory. 

The deepest lesson of all to be learned is the Christ-appointed 
lesson that the real secret underlying the adequate supply of truly 
qualified workers is the work of intercession. Anything which the 
delegates of the Rochester Convention and the other friends of this 
Movement can do to make prayer for laborers a vital practice in 
their own lives and to communicate the prayer passion to others will 
more directly and more potently than anything else result in the 
actual distribution throughout the fields of the non-Christian world 
of the workers of God’s own appointment. Wherever else we may 
fail, therefore, let us not permit ourselves to fail at this point. 

The time has come when the Volunteer Movement must widen 
its program so as to do more to improve the opportunities for ad- 
vancing the interests of Christ’s Kingdom which present themselves 
in the non-Christian world to those who are not missionaries. Such 
opportunities are multiplying on every hand. Some of them are 
quite as important as the opportunities presented by the regular mis- 
sionary career. How important it is, for example, that the men 
who are to fill the positions in the diplomatic and consular service 
and in various departments of the civil service of our own and other 
Christian countries, shall be men of genuine Christian character 
and men who by word and work will not only safeguard the mis- 
sionary interests committed to their charge, but will also throw the 
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_ full weight of their influence on the side of Jesus Christ and His 
program. When we think of the great service recently rendered 
by such Christian civilians as Sir Andrew Fraser in India, Sir Mor- 
timer Durand in Persia, Judge Wilfley in China, and Mr. R. S. 
Miller, Jr., in Japan, we recognize the possibilities before the young 
men who devote their lives with Christian purpose to the service of 
the government in other lands. 

The educated men who relate themselves to the army and navy 
are from time to time placed in positions where their influence on 
non-Christian peoples of other races will do much either to 
strengthen or weaken the influence of Christianity. The attitude 
and actions of Admiral Watson, while in the Far East, is a good 
example. In this day of commercial and industrial expansion an 
increasing number of our most ambitious and enterprising young 
men will be scattered over different sections of the foreign mission 
field to help exploit the material resources or to extend the move- 
ments of commerce. In some cases stich men, if they have the 

“missionary purpose and spirit, can do as much as missionaries them- 
selves to advance the interests of Christianity, especially among 
classes of men not reached by the ordinary missionary methods. A 
great many of our best engineering students, and students connected 
with other departments of applied science, will go forth to lands like 
China, Africa, and Turkey in the near future to help in their indus- 
trial development. If all these went with the determination to 
make their influence tell for Christ they would_greatly advance the 
interests of Christian missions. An increasing number of college~ 
men and women, especially the sons of the wealthy and well-to-do 
classes, are making the tour around the world at the close of their 
college course. The visits of some of these students have been a 
benediction to the missionaries and native Christian workers and 
their living witness an evidence of Christianity to the non-Christians 
with whom they have mingled, while others have concealed their 
Christian profession and abandoned their Christian practices, thus 
weakening the hands of the missionary movement. 

Unquestionably the greatest opportunity before the students of 
North America who do not contemplate becoming regular mission- 
aries is that which presents itself in the realm of education. There 
is a large and growing demand for American and Canadian stu- 
dents, both men and women, to go out to different parts of the non- 
Christian world to teach in government schools and colleges and 
in other non-missionary institutions. Scores of our fellow-students 
are now holding such positions in the Philippines, in Japan, in 
China, and in Latin America. The demand for such workers will 
increase; hundreds will probably be required within the next few 
years. Such teachers outside of the classroom, in the several 
hours each day at their disposal, have a wonderful opportunity to 
expound and illustrate the teaching of Christianity among those 
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over whom they have won such large influence in their regular work 
and to help the missionaries in many other directions. The teacher 
in all of these countries wields an enormous influence over the 
youth. 

One opportunity, which comes to most of us but which many 
have overlooked, is that which comes with the large and increasing 
number of students among us who have come from Oriental and 
other non-Christian lands. These students are to furnish a vastly 
disproportionate share of the future leaders of their respective na- 
tions. They come among us as strangers and are peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the offices of kindness. They are at the most plastic period 
in life. Who can estimate the great good which could be accom- 
plished by our carrying on among them a campaign of real friend- 
ship, remembering that the highest office of friendship is to help 
our friends in the deepest things of life. These foreign students are 
in a position to do more than some missionaries to extend the domain 
of Christ among their countrymen. 

If the great number of new Volunteers, so imperatively de- 
manded, are to be forthcoming; if the large and growing stream of 
Christian students going forth to the non-Christian world into the 
so-called secular enterprises are to improve the opportunities which 
await them; and if the type of Christianity which both of these 
classes bear from us is to be really worth propagating, then the dele- 
gates of this Convention and all those who have at heart the spir- 
itual welfare of the universities, colleges and schools of North 
America must give more thought and attention to making the con- 
ditions in them favorable for this great expansion of pure Chris- 
tianity. In a word, if there are to be such great results witnessed 
abroad, there must be supplied a commensurate cause at home. 
The centers of learning of the United States and Canada must 
become more than at present abounding centers of Christianity in 
its purest and therefore most highly propagating form. This means 
that campaigns of evangelism must be waged with wisdom and 
power in all our principal student communities. We note with ap- 
preciation the extensive plans which have been made for presenting 
the Living Christ to college men at many universities during the 
coming term. The number of men adapted to lead in this life- 
giving work must be multiplied. 

Special efforts must be put forth through apologetic lectures 
and apologetic writings by men of learning and devotion, who can 
gain and hold the confidence of students, to establish firmly in the 
essentials of the Christian faith those who are to propagate that 
faith abroad as well as those who are to maintain it at home. The 
present comparatively superficial knowledge which many Christian 
college students have of the foundation facts of the Christian faith 
does not qualify them for spreading triumphantly the Christian 
faith in the lands of the other religions. The Christian students 
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must also acquire an experimental knowledge of the power of Jesus 
Christ to give them victory day by day over their temptations. It 
is such first-hand knowledge of the Living Christ which will give 
them a Gospel to proclaim with unshakable conviction. They must 
be helped to develop a character of Christlike sympathy and love 
so that, as they go forth to non-Christian lands, they will be able to 
win the hearts of the people by kindness as well as to persuade their 
minds by truth, for this has always been the key with which to open 
the doors for the wide spread of the Christian faith. Every college 
should send forth men of saintliness and might. The present day 
calls for men of power, pre-eminently for men of spirituality. To 
‘propagate a superhuman Gospel necessitates workers who are under 
the control of a Superhuman Power. 

There is need also of sounding out in every college the stern 
call to self-denial. Men influenced by the growing tendency to ways 
of extravagance, pleasure-seeking indulgence and slackness among 
the students of North America will not conquer the Hinduism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and materialism of Asia. Nothing short of entering 
into fellowship with Christ Himself in the life of daily self-denial 
will generate truly world-conquering power. Great also is the de- 
mand today on every mission field for men of heroic mould. We 
must look to our schools and colleges to supply them. If we can 
help the students there to face courageously the subtle perils and 
evils of modern college life and to win the victory over their own 
spirits, we may confidently expect to see these same*men meet victo- 
riously every foe which awaits them at the front. Our Christian 
Student Movements must also abound more fully with the spirit of 
unselfish service. Those who are to devote their lives as ministers. 
or laymen to the service of their fellows must not only catch the 
spirit of such devotion during student days, but must also preserve 
it by actually engaging in helpful effort among those within the 
range of their influence. There is something strangely inconsistent 
in studying and planning to make Christ known and obeyed in distant 
lands without being concerned about extending His sway among 
those within our college walls and among those before our col- — 
lege gates. 

Above all, the college men and college women throughout our 
whole field must be led to surrender themselves wholly to Jesus 
Christ as Lord and to let Him determine their life decisions and 
dominate them in every relationship. The great question which 
must be pressed insistently upon them is not the question of whether 
or not they will become missionaries, not the relative claims of the 
home and foreign fields, but the one crucial, all-important question 
whether or not they will yield to Christ His rightful place as the 
Lord and Master of their lives. In proportion as the students of 
our day are influenced to answer affirmatively and whole-heartedly 
this question of questions will be the realization of the sublime pur- 
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pose of the Volunteer Movement—to give to all men in our day an 
adequate opportunity to know and to receive the Living Christ. 

Joun R. Mort, Chairman 

J. Ross STEVENSON, Vice-Chairman 

Hans P. ANDERSEN 

W. Hartey SMITH 
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FENNELL P. TuRNER, General Secretary 


THE WORK OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MISSION- 
ARY UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


MR. ROBERT P. WILDER, M.A., LONDON 


THE EXECUTIVE of the Student Volunteer Missionary Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland have asked Mr. Kempthorne, the general 
secretary of the London Intercollegiate Christian Union, and my- 
self to bring to you the greeting of the British Movement. The 
night before I sailed from England it was my privilege to be pres- 
ent with the officers and executives of the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union, and there the Rochester Convention was especially 
remembered in prayer, and during these days that we are together a 
large number of the British undergraduates are with us in their 
thought and intercession. 

Before speaking of the present status of the Movement, may 
I refer very briefly to the origin. The year 1884 is an important 
year in the history of both the North American and the British Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movements. It was in that year that five Princeton 
College men drew up and signed the declaration which in the year 
1886 became the official declaration of the North American Student 
Volunteer Movement. It was in that year also that Mr. C. T. Studd, 
captain of the Cambridge University eleven, and Mr. Stanley Smith, 
the stroke of the Cambridge University eight, surprised British 
undergraduates with the announcement of their purpose to go out 
as missionaries to China. Thus simultaneously on both sides of 
the Atlantic the Spirit of God kindled missionary fires which are 
burning now in most of the universities and colleges of these two 
lands, and which we trust will continue to burn until the Light of 
the World break upon the non-Christian nations. 

Before Mr. Studd and Mr, Smith sailed for China, they vis- 
ited several of the British universities and aroused a good deal of 
enthusiasm for the work of the world’s evangelization. In fact, 
the influence of their words and example can be traced in the early 
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history of the North American Student Volunteer Movement. But 
when these two men and the other members of the Cambridge 
Seven sailed for China they left no organization behind them to 
conserve and extend the missionary interest which they had been 
the means under God of awakening; hence the fires that had been. 
kindled began to die down and in some cases were nearly extin- 
guished. One or two efforts were made to start an organization, 
but the present Movement came in the following way: One of the 
American volunteers, on his way to India, was asked to address 
the Keswick Convention. At that convention he spoke of the 
origin and growth of the North American Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and some British undergraduates who were present urged 
him to visit their universities. He was able to do this early in 
the year 1892, but he did it with considerable trepidation, be- 
cause a Canon of the Church of England cautioned him. He 
said, “You must not expect British undergraduates to do what 
American students have done. We swing ’round and ’round many 
times before we nibble at the bait.””, However, wherever this Ameri- 
can Volunteer went he met with a hearty response, and there was 
so deep an interest in Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
London that it was decided to start a Movement similar to that in 
America. This was done in April, 1892, at a conference held in 
the city of Edinburgh, at which there were delegates from Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, three of the Scotch universities, and from Bel- 
fast. Thus the British Student Volunteer Missionary Union came 
into being. 

But very early in the history of the Union it was felt that it 
was not enough to have missionary recruiting stations; that it was 
not enough to seek to send men out to work for Christ in the non- 
Christian world. We must also have an organization that would 
seek to bring undergraduates to Christ and to build them up in Him. 
The following year, 1893, at a conference held in Keswick, came 
into being the wider British Movement, which is now in 190 Brit- 
ish colleges and universities, with a membership of six thousand 
undergraduates. This Movement consists of three departments: 
the general College Department, which seeks to cultivate colleges 
other than theological colleges and organize among them evangelistic 

work, Bible study, united intercession and social study; secondly, 
the Theological College Department, which seeks to promote the 
aims of the movement in and among divinity students; and thirdly, 
the Student Volunteer Missionary Union, which endeavors to enroll 
recruits for the foreign mission field and to keep the missionary 
appeal before British undergraduates. 

But the point which we wish to emphasize is this, that the 
broader British Student Christian Movement began with the Stu- 
dent Volunteers. It was the altruistic note that was struck at the 
first conference held in Edinburgh in the year 1892. What brought 
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British students together to start an intercollegiate movement was 
not what they could get from it themselves, but what they could 
give to the non-Christian lands of the world. ‘hat altruistic note 
still sounds, and we believe that the altruistic note must continue to 
be struck in our colleges and universities; for if the Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Union is weak, we believe the whole Movement 
will be weak and decline; but if the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union, which is the mission department, is strong, we believe that 
the whole Movement will be strong. The broader organization is 
now called the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland, similar to the Intercollegiate Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Association Movements in the United States 
and Canada. 

At the first international convention of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union, held in 1896, the Watchword, “The Evangeli- 
zation of the World in this Generation,’ was adopted. The execu- 
tive reached a unanimous decision to adopt this Watchword after a 
whole night given to prayer and to discussion, and these are the 
words which they use in their report: ‘For the past three years 
the motto which has been the inspiration of the American Move- 
ment, ‘The Evangelization of the World in this Generation,’ has re- 
ceived the careful consideration of the executive. At last, after 
prayerful deliberation and careful explanation, they have resolved 
to adopt it as the Watchword of the Union. This they have done 
because they believe that He who said, ‘Preach the gospel to every 
creature’ wished His followers in every age to do it.” This is still 
the Watchword of our Union. 

In speaking of the results of the work of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union in Great Britain and Ireland, may we first refer 
to the register? Our field is not as great as the field in North 
America. In the British colleges and universities there are between 
forty thousand and fifty thousand students. In this field, since 
1892, 3,429 have signed the declaration, which is the same as that 
of the Movement there. We are glad to be able to report that of 
these 3,429 only 282 have withdrawn. There are at present 653 in 
college, 372 in further preparation. We would not have you think 
that of those who have signed this declaration some would not have 
gone abroad without the Movement. Probably something like a 
third of the number of volunteers who have sailed — 1,489 have 
sailed—probably a third of this number would have gone even if 
there had been no Student Volunteer Missionary Union; but, on 
the other hand, a number of British missionaries who are at present 
in the foreign field and who have never signed the declaration of our 
Movement would tell you, if you should ask them, that their going 
to the mission field had been due in large measure to the work of the 
Student Volunteers. 


Since our last summer conference 105 new recruits have been 
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secured. We have at present in Oxford University about 35 vol- 
unteers, in Cambridge 80 volunteers. In Edinburgh more than half 
the number of the volunteers are medical undergraduates. There 
is a slight increase each year in the number sailing to the mission 
field. During 1909, 108 have sailed as against 87 in 1908, and 81 
in 1907. 

Another result of the Movement has been along the lines of 
missionary study. Recently there has been great advance in the 
quality of the study as well as in the number in the mission study 
circles. Last year there were 231 circles with 1,556 undergraduates 
in them, most of them studying the text-book “The Desire of India,” 
and in some of the theological colleges the entire student body was 
last year in mission study circles. In Leeds half the women in the 
university were enrolled in study circles. 

Another direct result of the work of the Union has been the 
Student Missionary Campaign, which has recently grown in extent. 
Every year, men from the four Scotch universities lay siege to one 
of the Scotch cities. Two years ago it was Perth, last year Aber- 
deen; something like 150 Scotch undergraduates were carrying on 
campaign work in the churches of Aberdeen. Oxford undergradu- 
ates have been doing this work in and near Greenwich; Cambridge 
undergraduates in Hull. There have also been campaigns in Bourne- 
mouth, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Reading and a number of other 
centers. As a result of this work hundreds of study circles have 
been started in connection with various churches; and the mission 
study of various societies, like the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, and the London Mis- 
sionary Society, has been increased. The campaign secretary has 
served also as secretary of a commission which has remodeled the 
entire policy of mission study in connection with the Free Churches 
of Great Britain, and he has also started several circles for training 
leaders for this purpose. 

Another result is the Short Service Scheme, by which under- 
graduates who do not expect to be missionaries or who are doubt- 
ful as to the sphere of their life service, go out for two or three 
years to work in connection with some mission college or mission 
hospital. It is our hope that a number of these will devote their 
lives to missionary work in the foreign field, and that the others 
who return to Great Britain will be centers of missionary interest 
in their own churches. 

As to the indirect results of the work of the Union, we may, 
in the first place, refer to the influence it has exerted upon Conti- 
nental students. At the very first conference of the Student Vol- 
unteer Missionary Union, in 1896, there were 74 foreign students 
present, a number of these from Scandinavia, Germany, Holland, 
and France, and these went back to their own countries carrying 
with them the inspiration of the Liverpool conference. There are 
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now Student Volunteer Movements in Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland and Switzerland. Several of these mis- 
sionary movements, according to their own reports, admit that they 
owe a debt to the delegates that they have sent to British confer- 
ences, international and summer conferences, and also to the help 
they have received from British delegates who have visited their 
conferences on the Continent. 

Another indirect result of the work of the Volunteer Mission- 
ary Union is the Matlock Conference, which grew out of our last 
international Student Volunteer Conference. The Matlock Con- 
ference marks a forward step in the social service policy of the 
British Student Christian Union Movement. A large number of 
the delegates and leaders at the Matlock Conference were Student 
Volunteers. Another illustration of the reflex influence of foreign 
work upon the home field—last year there were over 1,100 British 
undergraduates studying the social problem, and the leader ‘of this 
work is a hindered Student Volunteer. 

Still another indirect result is the work being done in the Brit- 
ish universities for foreign students. There are at present in the 
British universities 1,500 Oriental students, 300 of which number 
come from China and more are coming in the near future; 800 come 
from India; 200 are from Egypt. We also have several from Japan, 
Burma, Ceylon and other countries; and we have reasoned as fol- 
lows: Why should we send out volunteers to work in the Orient 
if we neglect the Oriental students that come to us? The Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union has appointed a sub-committee to su- 
pervise this work among Oriental students in the British wniversi- 
ties. An Oxford undergraduate has been appointed by the London 
Intercollegiate Christian Union to devote his entire time to that 
problem, and out of the London work has grown the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Christian Union, with branches in London and some of the 
other universities. There is also a good deal being done by the 
Christian Unions in Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow and Manchester 
to try to reach these Oriental students through the mission of friend- 
ship. When they return to their own countries they will exert an 
influence out of all proportion to their numbers, for they will re- 
turn with Western degrees and stand as exponents of Western 
civilization. They are students today in the British universities ; 
they will be teachers tomorrow in the Orient. They are students 
today in our universities; they will be journalists and statesmen 
tomorrow in the Orient. And these men will be able to do much to 
make or mar the work of missions, to pull down or to build up the 
Kingdom of Christ. Hence it is that we feel the supreme impor- 
tance of doing what we can to help them, through a campaign of 
friendship. 

Another indirect result from the work of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union is a new and powerful apologetic for Christianity 
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through mission study. More than once, men in the British uni- 
versities who have been caught in the currents of a materialistic 
and agnostic philosophy have said that it was mission study which 
had enabled them to keep their heads above water, the study of the 
triumphs of the Gospel in the non-Christian world and of the in- 
adequacy of the non-Christian religions to save. 

Still another result from the work of the Movement is the 
scheme for founding a university in Central China. Oxford and 
Cambridge men are taking the leading charge of this work of 
founding an Oxford and Cambridge in Central China, 

Now, may I speak briefly of some of the means employed for 
cultivating our field? In the first place, of the conferences, and of the 
quadrennial convention of our Movement, similar to the Rochester 
Convention. The last one was held two years ago at Liver- 
pool and was attended by 1,160 delegates from all parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland and also from foreign countries. In ad- 
dition, at our summer conferences, the interests of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union have a prominent place on the pro- 
grams. Each summer we have the annual meeting of our Move- 
ment at which the eight members of the executive are elected. Last 
summer we had nearly 1,300 undergraduates at the conference held 
on the estates of the Duke of Devonshire, and the increase in the at- 
tendance has been so great of late that we have decided next sum- 
mer to have two general conferences, open to all undergraduates, 
and a special conference, limited to five hundred, which will be at- 
tended by the leaders of the different Christian Unions. The Move- 
ment is now endeavoring to get a permanent site for our summer 
conferences, which will be shared with other religious societies. 
We feel that it is impossible to estimate how much these conferences 
have meant to our Movement, for it is there that men and women 
_ have been drawn closer to Christ and have had their eyes opened 
to see the vision of the world’s need and have heard the call of 
Christ to labor in distant lands, and their hearts have been touched 
to heed the call to which they have listened. 

Each year a man is appointed to visit the men in the different 
universities in the interests of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
‘Union, and half the time of two women traveling secretaries is 
given to our Movement. In addition, there is a traveling secretary 
among the theological students who devotes much of his time to 
organizing mission study. The office, with its general secretary and 
two assistant secretaries and publication department, is doing much 
to cultivate the field, and in addition there is a secretary who gives 
‘his entire time to the Welsh colleges, and there are local secretaries 
to work among men undergraduates in Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Liverpool and Bristol, and local secretaries to work among women 
undergraduates, giving their whole time to their work, in London, 


Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


P 
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As to the problems, the first is that of time. When so much 
emphasis is being given, and rightly given, to the importance of 
Bible study, the study of apologetics and social study, there is danger 
lest in the pressure of these other interests mission study lose its 
place in the life of the Movement. 

Another problem has to do with the local organizations. Dur- 
ing the past year more student volunteer bands have been formed 
or resuscitated than during any other recent year in the history 
of our Movement, and yet in some places student volunteers are not 
meeting as they should for fellowship in prayer and fellowship in 
service. . 

A third problem is how to bring the student volunteers to real- 
ize that signing the declaration should not be the end but the be- 
ginning of their efforts in college, that becoming volunteers does 
not roll from them all responsibility but brings upon them a greater 
responsibility to try to secure other volunteers in their own col- 
leges and universities. It has been the fact in the history of our 
Movement that where volunteers have been secured in the largest 
numbers this has been due not so much to the visits of returned mis- 
sionaries or traveling secretaries as to the prayerful personal work 
of volunteers, and the problem is to bring this burden of respon- 
sibility to rest upon the rank and file of our Movement. 

The fourth problem which our executive faces is that of pro- 
viding the training which student volunteers require in view of the 
changed situation owing to the crisis in the Far East and in Mo- 
hammedan lands. Still another question is: What should the ex- 
ecutive do with reference to the Student Missionary Campaign, 
which is growing so rapidly and which has as much to do with the 
Churches as it has to do with the college field? 

But our greatest problem is this—to try to bring more of the 
life of God into the lives of the membership of our Movement. 
Part of this,Christmas vacation has been given by the officers and 
executive to a retreat in order that we might wait quietly upon God 
for the power without which we dare not face these problems. 

Now, lastly, a few words as to our policy. In the first place, 
we shall try to secure all the student missionaries required by the 
societies in Great Britain and Ireland for the maintenance of ex- 
isting work and for the starting of new work. A second point in 
our policy is that we are seeking, through mission study and through 
the missionary appeal, to make every man in our Student Christian 
Movement realize that the work of foreign missions is his work, 
whether he remains at home or goes abroad, thus endeavoring to 
strengthen the home base of missions. 

A great objective is to keep the Watchword before all the under- 
graduates in our university field. Still another item in our policy 
is the securing of a permanent resident Volunteer secretary, one 
who will keep in touch not merely with the Volunteers in college, 
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but with the gone-down Student Volunteers; for we find in Great 
Britain and Ireland that often when Volunteers have been gradi- 
ated it is impossible for them to sail immediately and there is dan- 
ger that after they have gone down from their colleges and uni- 
versities they may lose something of the inspiration which they had 
while in a college association with other Volunteers. The work 
of this permanent secretary will be to help the gone-down Volun- 
teers in the matter of further preparation and to try to find for them 
openings in the mission field. We do not send out any recruits 
abroad. We do what the North American Movement does, act 
simply as a clearing-house between the Student Volunteers and the 
foreign missionary societies. 

But the last point in our policy is the most important. We 
are seeking to cultivate more and more in our colleges and among 
the Volunteers the spirit of unity and individual prayer. We believe 
that the Movement owes its existence to prayer and that it will be 
strong only as our membership pray. In Oxford University daily 
twenty-five undergraduates come together for united intercession— 
High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, Nonconformist joining 
together in this, the supreme ministry, the ministry of intercession; 
and no sight has inspired me more than the sight presented in Cam- 
bridge University, where daily between forty and sixty undergradu- 
ates meet together for prayer, and at these intercession meetings 
the work of the Student Volunteer Missionary Union is remem- 
bered, and the quarterly intercession papers published by our Move- 
ment, with a weekly cycle, have done much to deepen the prayer- 
life of our membership. From time to time, in London, the leaders 
of the work meet together for united prayer, and in a number of 
the London hospitals there are daily prayer meetings through the 
lunch hour. It means a great deal for medical men to give a por- 
tion of the lunch hour to united intercession. 

During the closing days of November—I think it was the 3oth 
of November—it was my privilege to meet with nearly sixty leaders 
in the London field, who gathered at eight o’clock in the morning 
for prayer, some of them in Claxton Hall, others in Westminster 
Abbey for Holy Communion, and then both parties united to have 
a common meal near the Parliament buildings. This is being done 
from time to time in London, and there is a rising tide of prayer, 
we believe, in our Movement. ‘This, we feel, is the most important 
item in our policy. 

In closing may I refer to the ties which bind these two Move- 
ments together? We have a common origin to which we can 
look back; we have a common declaration that unites our member- 
ship; we have a common Watchword to inspire us; we have a com- 
mon interchange of secretaries, for several secretaries from the 
North American Movement have worked in the British field, and 
several secretaries of the British Movement have from time to time 
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worked in the United States and Canada, and we have a common 
objective. Will you continue to help us with your prayers just at — 
this time, as we stand between two world conferences, the confer- 
ence of the World’s Student Christian Federation held last July in 
Oxford, that we may not forget the lessons learned or the inspira- 
tion received there; and the World’s Missionary Conference, to be 
held next year in Edinburgh, that we may be prepared for any 
guidance God may give us through that great gathering. Help 
us with your prayers. 


WORDS OF GREETING 
MR. L, S. KEMPTHORNE, LONDON 


I COME HERE more as a learner than to tell you anything or to 
bring you greetings. 

There is, perhaps, one message I could bring to you. Coming 
to this convention across the Atlantic reminded me of a journey 
I took five years ago to attend the convention of the Australian 
Movement in Australia, where there was a small gathering of about 
one hundred and eighty undergraduates. Then, again, this gather- 
ing here reminds me of the Liverpool Convention, held in 1908. 
The message I would give is this: Five years ago the call of the 
non-Christian world was insistent; two years ago it was still more 
insistent; and today it is simply tremendous. It is a great day 
in which to live, and it is a time of privilege, when we may lay our 
lives at the feet of the Master for the sake of the non-Christian . 
world. 

But the greatest message is one which the text before me 
brought.to my mind: “Not by an army, nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts.” There was thé same spirit in each 
gathering—in Hillsville, Australia, at Liverpool, and here. “Not by 
might, but by my spirit’—the same spirit manifest in each gather- 
ing, the Spirit of the Lord. 


THE PART OF ORIENTAL STUDENTS IN THE EVAN- 
GELIZATION OF THE FAR EAST 


BY CHENGTING T. WANG, CHINA 


Ir THE Far East is ever to be evangelized it must be evan- 
gelized by the people of the Far East themselves. It is not a vain 
assertion made on account of racial pride, but rather an established 
fact based upon experience. Nowhere in the history of the Christian 
Church do we find an exception to the rule that each country has 
been ultimately evangelized by its own people. Logically, if the 
people of the Far East do not help to evangelize themselves, who 
else in the whole world can we expect to evangelize them? Being 
a Chinese, and having only a few minutes at my disposal, I shall 
limit myself to the question of how we Chinese are going to evan- 
gelize China. 

The remark by Bismarck that one-third of the students rule the 
German Empire is significantly true when we apply it to China; for 
in no country is a student so influential as he is in China. He is 
not only the head of the nation, ranking over the farmer, artisan 
and merchant, but also its backbone, yea, its heart and even its very 
soul. It is by his guidance that the nation has prolonged its life 
for over forty centuries, so far as authentic history is able to carry 
us back, and today, with the renovating influence of Western edu- 
cation and thought, he is destined to play a yet more important part 
in the reconstruction of China. 

This being the case, to evangelize the students is, necessarily, 
the first step towards the evangelization of China. But if there 
was ever a hard class of men to tackle, that class is the students. 
Their intellectual power, social prominence, and often material wealth 
all work against their coming into contact with Christian influ- 
ence. In order to reach them we must meet them on their own 
ground; that is to say, we must use the students to evangelize the 
students, we must train and equip strong Christian students to 
reach equally strong non-Christian students and to enlist their abil- 
ity, zeal and enthusiasm for the propagation of the Lord’s Gospel 
and the extension of His Kingdom. 

To accomplish this it seems to me that there are two definite 
things to be done, and they must be done speedily. First, we should 
as quickly as possible train native workers to the highest possible 
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efficiency; and secondly, we should give them definite and proper 
responsibility when they are qualified. 

Concerning training I cannot over-emphasize the importance of 
thoroughness. The Chinese mind is both subtle and comprehen- 
sive. It has the highest respect for profound knowledge. Hence 
the most successful native and missionary evangelists have been 
the most highly educated. Inasmuch as China does not possess at 
the present time educational facilities above the high school grade, 
to measure by Western standards, I strongly advocate the advis- 
ability of supplementing home education with several years of study 
abroad, preferably in this country. The work of an evangelist is 
not only one of the most important but also one of the most difficult. 
The native evangelist should, therefore, have the highest possible 
education and the most thoroughgoing training, and nothing short 
of that. 

Now, with regard to responsibility I touch upon the keynote of 
the missionary problem. Hitherto in China, as in all newly opened 
fields, the ministry has been conspicuous by the absence of well- 
trained and educated men. This is partly due to lack of time and 
facilities for the development of the native ministry, but greatly due 
to the unwillingness of the missionaries, with a few notable excep- 
tions, to be sure, to give responsible positions to the native workers. 
I say this both to express a deep personal conviction based upon 
careful observation and also to voice, as a mouthpiece, the con- 
sentient opinion of the Chinese student body. Meanwhile, we Chi- 
nese Christians should realize also that we must justify. our hold- 
ing responsible positions by showing ourselves capable and efficient. 
No greater evil could befall the Church than the holding of respon- 
sible positions by inefficient men. 

In thus advocating the training of and the giving responsibility 
to the native workers, I would not be misunderstood. I would not 
have you think that we do not need any more missionaries. If 
there ever was a time when we needed missionaries most it is now. 
The China Inland Mission once drew up a map of China in little 
squares. Out of the four hundred squares or thereabout only a 
part of a single square was white, and this represented the number 
of Christians. At one time there were over 15,000 Chinese students 
in Japan, but among so large a number we could find only six 
Christians. Could we expect, then, such a handful of Christian stu- 
dents to evangelize the tremendously large body of non-Christian 
students, or the two hundred thousand Christians all told to evan- 
gelize the gigantic number of four hundred millions, in this gen- 
eration? Moreover, China is now just awakening. I consider 
this the time of all times to make a forward move. We assuredly 
realize, therefore, the necessity of your help, and especially now. 
With sincere and hearty co-operation as our watchword, let us Ori- 
ental and you Occidental students join hand in hand to advance 
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God’s Kingdom in China and the Far East. Then we shall sce 
how the faces in the Far East will also smile as the faces in the 
Occident are smiling today. We shall realize what the power of 
Jesus Christ ought to mean to these Oriental countries, if we will 
only put our hands to the plow. And, remembering the words of 
Zechariah, “Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, said the 
Lord of Hosts,” let us measure up to the occasion in the power of 
the living God. 


CHINESE STUDENTS AND THE EVANGELIZATION 
OF CHINA 


MR. ARTHUR RUGH, SHANGHAI 


CHINA IS A NATION of students. Four thousand years ago 
Confucius said, “If a man have learned wisdom in the morning, he 
may be content to die before sunset,” and generations have followed 
that sage in a great reverence for learning. That being the case, 
they are not only a nation of students, but they are controlled by 
the student class. They are led, as all nations are led, by the stu- 
dents because of their superior training. They are led still more 
in that land than they are in this land, because of the peculiar posi- 
tion the students hold; and, most of all, the students lead because of 
their numbers. They are the most homogeneous, the best organ- 
ized, and the most organizable group of citizens in the Empire. 

You students know that modern education as conducted by the 
nation dates its history from four years ago. Since that time more 
schools have been organized in that Empire than in all the nations 
of the world combined, and when they have finished their school 
system they will have more young men in school than North Amer- 
ica, Germany, England, and France combined. They will use two 
~ hundred and fifty million text-books a year. They will have eight 
thousand normal schools in which to train their teachers. Against 
a mass of students like that no force can stand or would dare to 
raise its hand. Win the students of China to Jesus Christ and the 
battle is over and He is King. Lose the students of China, and the 
battle is over and defeat is ours for Heaven knows how many 
centuries. 

Two things are perfectly clear in the redemption of China. 
One is that it will be won by the native people themselves. As has 
been said, it is numerically impossible for any one else to win them. 
Transplant every pastor of Protestantism and every theological stu- 
dent immediately to China and you cannot man the field. It is im- 
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possible for a deeper reason. The laboring man, who was the main- 
stay of the early Church, was too weary to care if some foreigner in 
a broken tongue managed his Church; but the professor of a govern- 
ment college does not understand why his religious policy should be 
determined in New York, and the higher classes in China will not be 
won by Americans or Englishmen. 

The second thing that is perfectly clear is that the native Church — 
will be directed by an educated leadership in its ministry and in its 
laymen or it will never succeed. The development of a leadership 
equal to the task of marshalling the native Church to win the greatest 
nation on earth is the problem we face. What is the Student Move- 
ment doing to help in developing that leadership and that Church? 
Not nearly as much as it should. I have no time or nerves or heart 
to praise any organization, but the beautiful Gospel of Jesus Christ 
through this Movement which He has raised up is doing something. 
First, it is winning men from the student classes that would not 
otherwise be won; not as many as we wish for, but twice as many 
~ last year as ever before. And it is winning men from the highest 
ranks of the student life. I do not think of any man that has more 
influence among the educated classes than Mr. Chang, of Tientsin, 
of whose conversion and devotion to Christ you have read. Sec- 
ondly, it is winning out from those students a good many of the 
choicest men to give their lives to the propagation of the Gospel. 
But here again there is by no manner of means the number there 
should be. You have heard of the band of over a hundred in Pekin 
University who have pledged their lives and are giving them to the 
evangelizing of China. I think some of you have a feeling that it 
is their duty, that having been won by the glorious Gospel of our 
Christ that they will be chargeable before God if, at great sacrifice 
even, they do not give their lives to the propagation of the Gospel; 
as if God demands from them one whit more of devotion than He de- 
mands of us. 

Perhaps you have not heard of Shantung Christian University, 
where last year a hundred of her higher classmen in one week gave 
their lives to the ministry. A committee from the theological sem- 
inary which these men are to enter went to examine the men and 
reported that everything went to show that their decisions were gen- 
uine. We regard with great thankfulness the miracle of the birth- 
day of the Student Volunteer Movement in North America, when 
one hundred students gave their lives to the propagation of the 
Gospel, but last year one college in China brought an equal offer- 
ing, and these hundred men did it in the face of an opposition and 
temptation the like of which no five hundred students in America 
ever knew. 

Boone College, which gives an unusually fine English education, 
and whose graduates can practically dictate the positions they will 
accept in government service, sent twenty-three of the best grad- 
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uates to the seminary, practically every one of whom, as I know, 
was a leader in some realm of college life. What kind of men are 
they? I remember sitting with one of them in his room in increas- 
ing bewilderment and admiration at the brain power of the man and 
the beauty of his personality. We talked not only of some of the 
perplexing questions of life that night, but also about the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, of which he was president, and with the 
sagacity of a statesman he placed and used the fifty-five men on his 
committee system. In twenty-seven states of the United States and 
eleven provinces of China I never saw a better president of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. We knelt together and he 
poured out his heart in a prayer the love of which must have rent 
the heavens, and I loved him to the depths of my soul. He came to 
the Yangtse Valley Student Conference and led the Methods’ Hour, 
the discussion of the methods, the hardest thing to do in a confer- 
ence. I have been in a score of such conferences here and there, 
and I never saw this difficult task handled with greater skill and 
efficiency. This is what he was last year when he was graduated. He 
might this year have been a professor in his college if he had chosen; 
he might have been secretary to the Viceroy if he had chosen; he 
might have had one of a hundred positions of influence at a princely 
salary, as salaries go in China, and he might have been the leading 
Christian layman in any one of a thousand cities. Where is he now? 
Pastor of a church in the Yangtse Valley at fifteen dollars a month, 
in a city where not one in ten thousand people can talk with him in 
English or appreciate him. Has he lost his opportunity? Won by 
the spell of his lovely personality, into his church will come the sons 
of the nobles, and out from his church in the days of its strength 
will go magistrates, governors and viceroys, to sit as Christians in the 
seats of power and the day of Christ dawns swiftly over the hills of 
China. 

Four years ago, in one of the student conferences, a teacher in 
one of the schools gave his life to the winning of men. He was 
tested, in every realm of Association work, in Bible class teaching, 
in organization, in speaking in conferences, in literature, and failed 

in none or ever did mediocre work. About a year ago he went alone 
to a college where there was great need of evangelistic work and 
swept the school, sixty of the older students applying for admission 
to the church, and the president of the college writing that this 
teacher’s work in three days gave him a vision of such a revival as 
the world had never seen. Then he went to the Yangtse Valley 
Conference, and in a strange dialect set it so on fire with the passion 
for winning men that we could not hold ourselves down to methods 
and plans and we did not care to. Bishop Roots said nothing had 
ever happened to Boone College to set it on fire for the work of 
winning men like the work of that humble man. Ee 
The third and last thing I wanted to say was that we are win- 
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ning—no, not we, but the Gospel through the Movement is winning 
men who are capable of leading these men who are giving their 
lives to the ministry. The words of one of these leaders are printed 
just before mine, and the day is coming when as he follows meekly 
‘the mighty Christ, hundreds of that land will follow him—ot the 
leaders, I mean. And may I say—it has nothing to do with the 
subject, but I want to put it on record—that no man lives in this 
land or any other land in the world with whom I would rather 
spend my life in companionship than with that man. Not only great 
spiritual leaders such as he, but leaders in business and finance, is 
God raising up through this Movement to lead the Church of God 
in China. 

The secretary of one of the city Associations, who, during the 
last four years has been the leading spirit in raising one hundred 
thousand dollars for the work for his own people gives us faith to 
believe that in the near future there will be deacons and elders of 
the Church in China who can command the gold also of that Empire, 
and they will have a Church that will not only be led by their own 
people but financed by them. 

When this is all over and our Lord has the crown on His head, 
the greatest single campaign that was ever won for Him will have 
been led and planned and carried out by Chinese Christians. And 
has it occurred to you that God, who saw it all before we ever saw 
it, has been preparing these men of giant brains and of great hearts 
and imperial wills to do it, and does it give you something of a sense 
of being on holy ground to sit by a man like that whom God knew 
would have to lead the greatest Empire of the earth into the King- 
dom? I do not know what you veterans must feel of overwhelming 
joy as you turn your faces back to China. I can only tell you, stu- 
dents, that if you ever get the privilege of going to China for six 
years and come back here for a rest, you can do nothing but look up 
to the holy God and ask Him why he ever trusted you with a privi- 
lege like that, and pray to Him in the night that He will give you 
health to go back, for nothing on this side of heaven is equal to it. 


THE MISSIONARY POSSIBILITIES OF THE JAPANESE 
STUDENT MOVEMENT 


MR. G. SIDNEY PHELPS, KYOTO 


Ir is the testimony of many of the leading missionaries in Japan 
that the most signal contribution of the Japanese Student Movement 
was made at the very day of its inception. The birthday star of 
the Student Movement was welcomed with joy by many of the wise 
men of the East, because that was the day, so these veteran mis- 
sionaries say, when the young Japanese Church, just awakening to a 
sense of its own possibilities, was nearly engulfed by the waves of 
rationalism, materialism, agnosticism, and selfishness that swept over 
it, and also, I am sorry to say, by the teachings of some who denied 
the deity of the Head of the Church. At that time the student Move- 
ment came to Japan bearing its message from the united Christian 
students of the world. 

One of the leaders, the most statesmanlike of the missionaries 
of that day, personally told me that when the Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation visited Japan at the time of 
the discussion and argument over the basis of the proposed student 
organization, the representatives of the Japanese Church were in the 
mood to insist upon omitting the evangelical test. Mr. Mott held 
out against great odds. There was nothing for that anxious mis- 
sionary to do but to sit and pray for the direct intervention of the 
hand of God. After three days of debate these Japanese Christians, 
gathered together there, almost unanimously accepted the evangeli- 
cal basis. That day, as the veteran missionary assured me, was the 
turning point in the history of missions in Japan. 

The Student Movement in Japan has not only professed that be- 
lief in the evangelical basis, but its members have actually lived it 
from the very beginning. They have shown this spirit constantly 
in their evangelistic zeal, throughout the universities and colleges. 
It is a common thing for the student Associations to report from 
five to twenty-five conversions and baptisms during the student year. 
Missionaries and pastors who go about doing evangelistic work tes- 
tify that at almost every point they find earnest, well-trained students 
who have come back from their Associations prepared to assist in 
local evangelistic work. 

We are much impressed, also, by the natural religious life of 
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these students. I dare say that there are few student groups in this 
country who habitually begin not only their day’s exercises with 
prayer and devotion, but also their social gatherings and their ath- 
letic meets. The great evangelistic campaign waged throughout 
Japan after the World’s Student Christian Federation Conference 
in Tokyo two years ago was an indication of the missionary possi- 
bility of this student Movement. Forty distinguished foreigners 
and thirty picked Japanese leaders addressed great audiences drawn 
from the most intellectual classes. Barriers of ignorance and prej- 
udice against Christian teachings were broken down and the intel- 
lectual attractiveness of Jesus exercised its potent appeal. When 
these bands of workers visited all the great cities and student 
centers of the Empire, carrying everywhere a direct evangelistic 
message, over fifteen hundred young men of the educated classes 
signed cards declaring it to be their desire to be disciples of 
Jesus Christ, and four hundred of these have actually been baptized 
since that time, Evangelistic zeal is also shown by the personal 
endeavors on the part of the students. They form little bands and 
go out from their student centers to do direct evangelistic work in 
the surrounding districts. 

Moreover the results of the influence of these Japanese Chris- 
tians are being shown by the rapid crystallization of public sentiment 
in favor of reform along Christian lines. No greater or more sig- 
nificant victory has ever been won in non-Christian lands than the 
securing, through agitation, of an order to dispense with the pres- 
ence of “geisha” girls in connection with the visit of the American 
battleship fleet a year ago. A second blow to that time-honored but 
iniquitous institution was struck when, closely following the first, 
the Imperial Household Department issued an executive order pro- 
hibiting thereafter the dancing of any “geisha” in the presence of any 
member of the Imperial Family! 

If another test is needed for the efficiency of the Students’ Move- 
ment, we find it in the quality of the men it has sent out. Not only 
have they been the great men of God who have given their lives as 
leaders of the Movement—men like Bishop Honda and Drs. Ibuka 
and Motoda—but many have gone out as pastors, native mis- 
sionaries and laymen, to lead the great reform movements of the 
Empire. We think also of those consecrated and zealous men who 
have given their lives to secretaryships in the Association. We 
think of men like Masutomi, a veteran army work secretary called 
of God to begin a great rescue movement for women in Manchuria, 
which has attracted the attention of the Empire, and which has given 
an impulse towards reforms along social lines such as has never be- 
fore been seen. We think of Yamamoto, who gave up a good posi- 
tion in a great business corporation to devote his life to a secretary- 
ship in Tokyo. We think of Niwa, our veteran secretary, who has 
given his life to advance the work of the Associations in Japan. My 
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first language teacher, Takabatake, was one of the pioneer army work 
secretaries in Manchuria during the war. This young man had re- 
turned from Manchuria. While secretary of the Kyoto Association 
he received twenty dollars a month. He came to me with the propo- 
sition that he be made religious work secretary of that Association, 
and to make such a work possible he offered to give one-half his 
salary towards a substitute secretary. I love to think of another 
language teacher of mine, Sadakata, who, at the battle of Mukden 
led a small party up a hill where General Kuropatkin’s staff was 
and captured a Russian major. For this bravery he was decorated 
with the highest honor the Emperor could bestow, a pension being 
added. One day after his return he came to my office to show me a 
picture upon which he was working. I-asked him, in the course of 
our conversation, to tell me what was the chief ambition of his life. 
After some hesitation he said, “I know that it will take a great 
many years, but it is my deepest ambition to become so like Jesus 
Christ, and to become so skilful with my brush, that when I am 
an old man I may paint a picture of Jesus Christ that will express 
to us Japanese what your Western pictures express to you.” Think 
of it! An Oriental interpreting with the brush the matchless face 
of Jesus Christ. What a gift that will be to the whole world! 
The field is the very citadel of the Empire! It contains over 
15,000 university and college students, 110,000 high school boys and 
165,000 technical school students—zg90,000 in all! We are awed 
not only by its vastness but by its accessibility and its responsiveness ! 
A few years ago students were warned against Christians as the 
“evil sect.” Today not only do students and teachers flock to hear 
the Gospel messages, but we see the spectacle of the Imperial Min- 
ister of Education himself actually appealing to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to provide more Christian studént hostels for 
the avowed purpose of ministering to the moral and spiritual needs 
of the nation! The pressing problem in Japan is not how to open 
doors but how to enter in and take possession for Jesus Christ be- 
fore His enemies preémpt the ground! 
No, it is not a question of accessibility or of responsiveness to 
the missionary’s appeals that cause him sleepless nights; it is the 
terrible moral conditions in which are living these future leaders of 
Japan! It is the fact that this entire educational system is crystalliz- 
ing, oh, how rapidly and irretrievably, into a solid mass of agnos- 
ticism and sin, which unless we shall now imprint it with the image 
of our Saviour will increasingly resist the influences of His Gospel! 
What disturbs slumber is the despairing call of our fellow students, 
without Christ, fighting a losing battle! There are few places in 
the world where both men and women students are more subject to 
fierce temptation to intemperance, impurity, and selfishness. No- 
where is vice more flagrant, more safe, or more cheap. There rings 
in my ears today the urgent appeal of a dozen Christian medical 
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students who in desperation asked my help to find a small house 
where they could take refuge from sin. With tears this remnant 
of the Lord, in an institution where among the entire faculty there 
was not a single Christian, declared that for days they had searched 
for a public house where they would be free from constant tempta- 
tion to intemperance and impurity, but that in that great city of 
400,000 inhabitants, with its population of 10,000 students and its 
10,000 registered shrines and temples, they could not find one such 
place! 

I must not allow myself to describe the bitter, pitiful, hopeless 
condition of the women students, whose heroic ambitions coupled 
with poverty make them the prey of the most diabolical forces of 
society. But it is among these women and these men that the Church 
must realize her missionary possibilities, and it is to these that the 
student Movements in Japan acknowledge their mission. 


THE CHANGED SITUATION IN THE UN- 
EVANGELIZED WORLD AND ITS MES- 
SAGE TO THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT IN 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


In Eastern Asia | 

In the Indian Empire and Southern Asia 
In Western Asia 

In Africa 

In Latin America 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN EASTERN ASIA 
THE REVEREND ARTHUR J. BROWN, D.D., NEW YORK 


- THE First OF these changing conditions which impresses one 
relates to travel. In 1863, Hunter Corbett was six months in reach- 
ing China, and the hardships of the journey impaired health. We 
left New York July 28, 1909. In five months we not only traveled 
around the world, but had fifteen days in Japan, twenty-five in 
Korea, fifty-six in China, and saw something en route of Siberia 
and Germany. The greatest hardship of the journey was the heat 
which we endured in passing through Chicago, and, while I have 
returned with weariness and a cold, I am not an invalid. 

And the significance of this is that it is commonplace. Any 
one can doit. The Pacific steamers are luxurious. The railways of 
Japan swiftly take one to every part of the country. Eight years 
ago, when we were in Korea, we had to travel through the interior 
in chairs borne by coolies. Now a railway train awaits the traveler 
at Fusan and takes him easily the entire length of the country. One 
may look through the car window upon the line of Russian retreat 
and of Japanese advance. The meals we ate in the dining cars of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway were quite as good as we have eaten 
in any dining car in the United States, and our compartment on the 
Siberian Railway was more comfortable than my berth on the New 
York Central Railway last night. 

These things are simply illustrative of general conditions. The 
steamship today crosses the widest seas and runs up every navi- 
gable river. The noise of the railway is heard in the remotest in- 
terior. The locomotive enters Jerusalem, crosses hoary Lebanon to 
Damascus, the oldest city in the world. Think of the Anatolian 
Railway, which, starting opposite Constantinople, has stations at 
Haran where Abraham rested, and at Babylon where Nebuchad- 
nezzar ruled, and at Nineveh where Jonah preached, and at Bagdad 
where Haroun Al Raschid wandered by night. A generation ago 
Jules Verne was thought fantastic when he wrote “Around the 
World in Eighty Days.” Any one can now travel around the world 
in forty days. 

No one can read the New Testament without discerning that the 
Roman roads were a large providential factor in the dissemination 
of the Gospel during the first century. Are not these modern rail- 
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way and steamship lines God-ordained highways for the messengers 
of Christ? They mean that all the world is open. 

What I saw and heard in the Far East reminds me of those 
words in Isaiah 13:4: “The noise of a multitude in the mountains, 
as of a great people! the noise of a tumult of the kingdoms of 
the nations gathered together! Jehovah of hosts is mustering the 
host for the battle.” As I think of the Student Volunteers of this 
generation, I associate with those words of Isaiah the words in Es- 
ther 4:14: “Who knoweth whether thou art not come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this?” 

Changing conditions in the Far East profoundly affect our mis- 
sionary responsibility. Political conditions are changing. Japan, 
which a generation ago was regarded as insignificant, has leaped at 
a bound to the place of a world power. She is making her influence 
felt in every part of Asia. There is not a cabinet in the far East, 
there is not a cabinet in Europe or America, which is not considering 
the eager and determined ambitions of the Island Empire. Many 
hate and fear the Japanese, but no one despises them, certainly no 
one in Russia. Korea within five years has lost her independence 
and is undergoing political reconstruction. The government of China 
is in confusion. The deaths of the Empress Dowager and Chang 
Chih-Tung and the dismissal of Yuan Shih Kai have withdrawn 
the master spirits of the Empire. The baby Emperor plays in the 
nursery, while his youthful father, the Prince Regent, vainly tries 
to guide the destinies of state. The provincial governors are becom- 
ing more and more independent, the masses of the people more and 
more restless. No one knows what a day may bring forth. Mean- 
time foreign governments are entrenching themselves. The Lega- 
tions in Peking are veritable fortifications. Germany has built at 
Tsing tau, fortresses pronounced by a military expert more im- 
pregnable than Port Arthur. England occupies Wei-hai-Wei, 
Shanghai, Tientsin and Hong-kong. Russia still holds the Northern 
part of Manchuria. France is working northward from Tong-king, 
while our own country by its occupation of the Philippine Islands has 
taken possession of a strategic base of the utmost importance. The 
ablest statesmen of the world are considering today the significance 
of the political transformations in the Far East. 

Commercially and economically conditions are changing. The 
products of the West are pouring into the East. Foreign clocks 
keep the time of the gentlemen of Asia. German lamps light the 
residences of Chinese mandarins. The Standard Oil Company illu- 
minates the humblest home. A Chinese tailor made me an overcoat 
out of English cloth and on an American sewing machine. I traveled 
in Korea in a car made in Wilmington, Delaware, drawn by a loco- 
motive from Philadelphia, over rails made in Pittsburgh, fastened by 
New York spikes to Oregon ties. I preached in a building in Wei- 
hien, China, which was made out of Chinese brick, German steel 
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binding plates and rods, Oregon fir boards, Belgian glass, British 
cement, and Canadian nails. Our luncheons usually included Chi- 
cago beef, Pittsburgh pickles, London jam, and Minnesota flour. I 
found bright young business men pushing their way into the re- 
motest interiors with the products of the manufacturers of the West. 
Almost every public building and palace in the Far East is lighted 
by electricity and has the convenience of the telephone. Our wide- 
awake business men are considering these open markets. No enter- 
prising American business man today is concentrating his attention 
upon his own city. He is thinking of thése open doors in the 
Far East, 

Intellectually conditions are changing. The ideas of the West 
are going into the East. The literature, science and philosophy of 
Europe and America are becoming familiar in Asia. Daily papers 
report the latest tidings of the world. The books of Herbert Spen- 
cer and John Stuart Mill are widely read. Japan has a public school 
system in which ninety-two per cent of her children of school age 
are being trained, a system which culminates in the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokyo, one of the best equipped universities in the world. 
I visited the high school of the eight Manchu Banners in the city 
of Peking and found American text-books in the hands of sons of 
Manchu noblemen. The Vice-President of the Imperial Board of 
Education in China told me that there are thirty thousand govern- 
ment schools in the Empire. I visited a number of them and can 
testify to the elaborateness of their equipment, although, from an 
educational viewpoint, the work which they are doing is very poor. 

The English language is today becoming a universal language. 
Almost everywhere you travel you will find your railway tickets 
printed both in English and the vernacular. The institutions and 
the methods of Europe and America are studied. Young men are 
sent to the United States, to England, and to Germany. I talked 
with the principal of a great institution of learning in Tientsin. We 
were speaking about the desire of the Japanese to furnish ideas for 
China and to lead her life, and this Chinese gentleman said: “The 
distance between Japan and Europe is only the difference between 
seven days and fourteen days. Why should we take our ideas from 
Japan when all the world is open to us and the best that the world 
has to offer is available?” 

And so an intellectual awakening is taking place in the Far 
East, an awakening of stupendous proportions. No longer is the 
ambitious Asiatic content with the classics of Confucius; he is study- 
ing the very things that you and I are studying. Consider this: 
Ambitious young men in the Far East will get a modern education, 
and they will get it of one of three men—a non-Christian, probably 
an anti-Christian Asiatic, or a Roman Catholic priest, or a Protestant 
missionary. Has that fact any message to the universities and col- 
leges of Europe and America? 
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Morally conditions are changing. The ethnic religions did not 
have many restraints, and what they had are disappearing. Every- 
where I found thoughtful men lamenting that the temptations of the 
new era are worse than the temptations of the old. Japan never 
had much morality, but Japanese young men today are immoral to 
a degree which alarms the statesmen of Japan. The Japanese are 
spreading vice and opium all over Korea and Manchuria. A gen- 
eration ago the average young man had simply the temptations of 
his local community. Today the average young man has the 
temptations of the world. Nor can the white men assume a “holier 
than thou” attitude in talking about the Japanese. The foreign con- 
cessions in the treaty ports of the Far East are Sodoms and Gomor- 
rahs, worse than Sodom and Gomorrah of old because more intel- 
ligently, more deliberately wicked. All the vices of our Western 
civilization are pouring into the Far East. Four Chinese gentlemen, 
at the table next to me in a dining-car on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, were drinking more than was good for them, and the 
liquor was foreign whiskey. The worst men in the Far East today 
are not Chinese or Japanese or Koreans; they are degenerate white 
men. Read what Mr. Taft said, when he was Governor-General 
of the Philippine Islands, regarding many Americans in that region. 
Read the article of Robert Murray about the morals of some Ameri- 
cans in Shanghai. Is the contact of the East and the West to result 
in debauching Asia to a worse extent than it was debauched before? 

The combined result of all things, good and bad, is an upheaval 
of society. The fountains of the great deeps are broken up. The 
transformation which is taking place is comparable only to the 
Crusades of the Middle Ages; but that change, great as it was, was 
puny compared with the colossal transformation taking place among 
the five hundred millions of people in the Far East. New wants 
have developed; new ambitions have been kindled; new discontents 
are felt. A new national spirit is manifest. All over the Far East 
society is seething with impulses from the West. The Asiatic is 
not cringing before the white man as he did a generation ago. We 
may almost fancy the typical Asiatic, when he addresses the white 
men of today, making his own the menacing words of Shakes- 
peare’s Jew: “Hath not a heathen eyes? hath not a heathen hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed, 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? 
And if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 

Everywhere in the Orient one finds the impact of revolutionary 
forces. The old Asia is passing away. The tremendous question 
faces us: Is the new Asia to be better or worse than the old Asia? 
That question, humanly speaking, has not been determined. 
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Whereas the opening years of the sixteenth century saw the struggle 
for civilization; the opening years of the seventeenth century for 
religious liberty; the opening years of the eighteenth century for 
constitutional government; the opening years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury for political freedom; the opening years of the twentieth are 
showing what James Russell Lowell called “one death grapple in 
the darkness ‘twixt old systems and the Word.” 

Do these facts constitute any summons to the Christian men 
and women of our colleges and universities? Shall we send to the 
Far East our political ideas, our mechanical inventions, and not our 
Christian ideals? Is there any regenerating influence in a railway 
or a steamboat? We have taught the men of the Far East to kill 
one another more scientifically than they ever knew how to kill 
before. We have placed in their hands all the weapons of our mod- 
ern civilization until they menace the peace of the world. Are we 
to place in their hands these weapons and not communicate to them 
the principles which regulate power? Are we going to send our 
worst into Asia and not our best, our whiskey and not our Bibles? 

Sometimes men say to me: “These people have religions of 
their own.” I reply: “That is not true.” There is not an ethnic 
faith in Asia that is a religion in the sense in which you and I use 
the term; that is, the knowledge of a wise and loving personal God 
making His will known to men, requiring of them a holy life and 
communicating to them power by which they may attain that life. 

And this leads me to say in conclusion that spiritual conditions 
are changing. Indeed, the spiritual force is one of the mightiest 
operating in the Far East. There is a warfare being waged on that 
mighty continent. There is no beat of drums and the ear does not 
hear the sound of trumpets, but there is a conflict beside which all 
other conflicts are insignificant. It is right against wrong. It is 
virtue against vice. It is heaven against hell. 

I wish I had time to tell in detail the inspiring story of mission- 
ary effort in the Far East. How difficult it is for us to realize that 
there is living today in East Orange, New Jersey, a man who was 
one of the first missionaries to enter Japan fifty years ago. Only 
last October Japan saw the semi-centennial of Protestant missions 
with seventy-five thousand adult communicants and a self-supporting, 
self-propagating and self-governing Japanese Church. About the 
same time the missionaries of Korea celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the arrival of the first Protestant missionary. Today 
there are in Korea 115,000 baptized Christians, besides a great host 
of catechumens. As I journeyed through the Land of the Morning 
Calm and looked into the faces of those people who have recently 
come out of darkness into His marvelous light, I felt that the Spirit 
of God was working with mighty power. I entered the little city 
of Chai Ryung, where the missionary station is only five years old, 
and addressed an open air meeting Sunday afternoon—open air 
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because no building could hold it. Twenty-eight hundred Christians 
sat on that hillside under the open sky and sang their hymns of faith 
and love. ; 

Men told us during the Boxer outbreak of 1900 that there 
would never be any more Christians in China. At that time there 
were supposed to be a hundred thousand communicants in the Em- 
pire. Dr. Julius Richter says that there are 400,000 Christians in 
China, of whom 246,000 are adult baptized communicants. Wherever 
I went in that great Empire, I seemed to hear the stately steppings 
of the Son of God, and I marveled as I communed with those. 
Chinese Christians to see the evidences of their faith, courage and 
fidelity. 

Everywhere the teachings of Christ are leavening society and 
exalting ideals. In all parts of Asia you find men and women, 
sometimes in high position, more often in low position, who have 
caught the vision of Jesus Christ, who have yielded their hearts to 
Him, and who are witnessing a good confession before their neigh- 
bors and friends. Taking a broad view of the non-Christian world 
today, two million converts have been enrolled, and the number 
actually added last year was 167,674, an average of about 450 a day. 

I have not time to speak of our foreign missionary force, the 
“far-flung battle line” of the Church of God. The more I have seen 
of them in their homes, the more familiar I have become with the 
conditions of their lives, the more sure I am that they are men and 
women of ability, of culture, of consecration, who average higher 
than any other class I know. Overburdened, they are looking to- 
wards the Christian young people of North America and -praying 
that there may come from the colleges and universities of our 
land a larger reinforcement to help make Jesus Christ known to 
the millions of the Orient. 

No small or narrow men can meet the situation in Asia today. 
We want men of physical and intellectual vigor, men of mighty faith, 
men who believe that Jesus Christ is the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only but also for the sins of the whole world. I 
think sometimes of these words of Father Hecker, the founder of 
the Paulist Fathers: “I believe that a body of free men, who love 
God with all their might, and who know how to cling together, 
could conquer this modern world of ours.” May God grant unto 
us largeness of vision; lift us above all provincialism and sectarian- 
ism and enable us to look out upon the great sorrowing, teeming, 
struggling world for which Christ gave Himself, 

“Why did they not make him face the palace?” a traveler is 
said to have remarked as he looked upon the equestrian statue of 
General Gordon in Khartum. “Oh, no,” said the guide, “they 
made him face, not the palace where he might have been at ease, 
but they made him face the Sudan for which he gave himself.” 
Surely today the face of the Lord Christ is toward this remark- 
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_ able situation in the Far East. I know that there are difficulties, 
that the obstacles are formidable. If we leave Christ out, I do not 
know what should be said of the future; but we may paraphrase 
the immortal words of Gladstone on the Reform Bill and say: 
“Time is on our side. The great spiritual forces which are moving 
onward in their might and in their majesty, and which the tumult 
and strife of this present time can neither impede nor disturb, these 
forces are on our side; and though there may be times when our 
banner shall droop over sinking hearts, there will come a time when 
it shall float again in the eye of Heaven and be borne onward to a 
certain and perhaps to a not distant victory.”” As I return from the 
Far East, I can say with a deeper and holier meaning than the au- 
thor intended: 

“I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps. 

They are building Him an altar in the evening dews and damps. 


I can read His righteous sentence in the dim and flaring lamps, 
His day is marching on. 


“He has sounded forth a trumpet that shall never call retreat. 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat. 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him; be jubilant my feet. 

Our God is marching on.” 


“And who knoweth whether thou art not come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this?” 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE AND SOUTHERN ASIA 
MR. GEORGE SHERWOOD EDDY, M.A., INDIA 


THE most encouraging thing which I have seen in India is the 
present unrest. While that unrest was occasioned by the partition 
of Bengal and by Japan’s victory over Russia—one of the smallest 
Oriental nations conquering the largest Occidental nation—while 
these things were the occasion of the unrest, its cause lay deeper. 
I believe its cause is found in the conflict of the new civilization 
with the old; the working of the leaven of a new principle, the birth- 
- pangs of a new life. It is the new wine of Christian civilization 
working in the old wine-skins of social and religious custom. 

If we analyse the contributory causes, I believe we shall find 
five which have led to this unrest. First of all, Western education 
has led to the breaking down of old ideals, and the reading of 
English and American history has given them a new word, a new 
thought—that of liberty. Second, the natural antipathy to foreign 
rulers and the inability of the East to understand the West. Third, 
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the poverty of the masses, leading to natural dissatisfaction. We 
retire in comfort, if not in luxury, while forty millions in India, who 
have not enough to eat the year round, lie down hungry upon a 
mud floor. In one part of India with which I am acquainted the 
average income of a family is seven cents a day, two dollars a month, 
or twenty-four dollars a year. The fourth cause, augmenting the 
dissatisfaction of the masses, is the agitation by educated Indians 
through the national congress, through free speech and a free press, 
with their ambition for self-government. And, last of all, there is 
the beginning of the general disintegration and breaking up of the 
old order, both social and religious, the dissatisfaction of the people 
with life under present conditions, the utter inability of Hinduism 
after three thousand years of fair trial to uplift the masses of India, 
or to meet the need of that great unsatisfied heart of India, which 
can never be satisfied apart from that Name, than which there is no 
other given under Heaven whereby they or we can be saved. 

The English are hated in Bengal today, as we are in the Philip- 
pines, or as Japan is in Korea. My own sympathy is with the 
people in their national aspirations, and yet common honesty would 
compel us to admit the blessings of British rule in India. If there 
were time, we could point out in passing the 30,000 miles of splen- 
did railway, placing India already fourth in the world in mileage; 
53,000 more miles of telegraph system, better than our own in some 
respects ; 25,000 miles of irrigation canals that have redeemed more 
than twenty million acres of waste land, with $150,000,000 of Eng- 
lish capital; more than 50,000 miles of macadamized roads—not to 
mention other roads, often better than our own in this country. 
Think of their splendid educational system, with five universities as 
examining bodies, 145 colleges, 165,000 institutions and primary 
schools, and 5,700,000 pupils in India today. Or recall the splendid 
medical work of the British Government with its 2,500 hospitals 
and dispensaries treating over 22,000,000 of patients last year. Or 
note results of their philanthropic and humanitarian reforms in the 
amelioration of the conditions of women, and the suppression of 
many gross wrongs in that country. Or note the growth of India’s 
trade. It is true, India is poor, having had to cope in the last fifty 
years with twenty-two famines that have swept off 28,000,000 peo- . 
ple, not to mention the 5,000,000 more destroyed by the plague. 
Facing such poverty, and in spite of it, the trade of India has in- 
creased ten-fold in sixty years, so that her trade today stands first 
in Asia, and ninth in all the world. Consider the splendid system 
of government. We take the census there in a single night, between 
sunset and sunrise, of three hundred millions of people, every man, 
woman and child. The new reforms introduced by Lord Morley 
are giving the people the first steps toward self-government. The 
political leader of the Madras Presidency said to me the week I left 
India: “Lord Morley has given more than I myself at present would 
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have given to our people. It will take us a full generation to appre- 
ciate and apply these splendid reforms and live up to them.” And 
he added: “I must admit that the British Government, with all its 
many faults, is at least the best instance in history of the government 
of one people by another.” 

Yet in spite of this, there is this great and growing unrest. The 
awakening of India is the great fact that we face in Southern Asia, 
and that awakening is two-fold: first, within the Church; and sec- 
ond, without the Church, in the leavening of the life of the people, 
in the reaction of Christianity upon the non-Christian religions and 
upon the whole nation. 

First, let us note the awakening within the Church. Now I 
admit that India presents, with one possible exception, the greatest 
difficulty of any country in Asia. With its iron-bound social caste 
system, its subtle pantheistic philosophies, India presents a diffi- 
culty greater than Christianity ever faced in Pagan Europe, in 
Greece or in the Roman Empire. India will probably be the last 
country in Asia to be won. Yet even India is becoming slowly but 
surely Christian. Take the census in the last ten years. While the 
population increased two and a half per cent, and the Parsees four 
per cent, the Jews six per cent, the Mohammedans eight per cent, 
and while the Hindus lost a fraction of one per cent, Protestant 
native Christians increased sixty-three per cent or more than twenty 
times the rate of increase of the population. In the last fifty years, 
while our Roman Catholic brethren gained one hundred and eleven 
per cent, Protestant Christians gained eight hundred and fifty-seven ; 
and even India is becoming Christian. 

We may trace two main currents of progress within the Chris- 
tian Church. First, the great mass movement, the ingathering of 
the masses of India within the Church. Already more than half a 
million have been gathered in from the lower classes, and fifty mil- 
lions of ourcast people are at the doors of the Church today, who 
can look only to us and the Christian Gospel to uplift them. The 
last audience that I saw in Southern India, just before leaving to 
come here, was one of a thousand Christians, not a convention like 
the Rochester Convention, but just the local Christians of that one 
church coming out every night that week to a religious service. 
How many churches in America would furnish a thousand every 
night for a religious meeting? Yet there they were, remarkable 
not only in number, but in the quality of the work. Seventy years 
ago in that native state among the outcast slaves, you could have 
bought any one of those men for three dollars, or a woman for two 
dollars, with the right and the title deed to do with them what you 
pleased. They were slaves, serfs, sold with the soil. You bought 
so many acres of land, so many slaves were thrown in. The cheap- 
est commodity was humanity; cheaper than the dirt beneath their 
feet. The women were not allowed by the upper caste to clothe 
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themselves above the waist. I saw those people there, a thousand 
Christians clothed and in their right minds. Across the street was 
their great college with its examinations for grade harder than those 
in some of our colleges. There was their hospital with its dis- 
pensaries, where one European doctor and his trained assistants 
treated last year one hundred thousand patients, or more than twice 
the number treated in one of the great New York hospitals, at less 
than one-tenth the cost. As I saw that moral, Christian civiliza- 
tion uplifted in a generation, I gave thanks for what God had 
wrought. And there was not one generation only. In the London 
mission, those congregational Christians alone numbered 70,000. 
But they are no longer “Congregational,” in our Western sectarian 
sense; for we have united all the Congregationalists, all the Presby- 
terians, all the Dutch Reformed Christians of South India, from 
the missions of America, England and Scotland, into one “United 
Church of Southern India,” 150,000 strong. 

A night’s ride miles from a railway brought me to the next 
mission. As we rode across the sands, one morning, up over the 
palm trees rose the spire of a Christian church. Within twelve 
miles of that spire are 15,000 Christians; within a hundred miles of 
that church are 100,000 in the Church of England alone, that came 
in largely through a mass movement. As I entered the church I was 
told that the stone at the entrance was the old altar stone, once 
reeking with the blood of beasts, that had been sacrificed to the 
devils, in the demon temple that stood on the spot, until the last 
man became a Christian, when with their own hands they tore down 
that devil temple, and erected that great Christian church seating 
three thousand Christians. I preached there that morning and in the 
afternoon four miles away, in the next church, in a little building 
with a thousand people crushed in together, as they are every Sun- 
day. They told me that every morning throughout the week and 
throughout the year, before daylight, some three hundred men come 
out to hear the word of God and to pray before going a mile or more 
away for their work in the fields; and that the women hold prayer 
meetings down every street in the village every night during the year. 

The masses of India can be uplifted. In one mission I saw a 
man, low-browed; looking almost like a missing link between the 
human and brute creation. He could count painfully to ten if you 
let him look at his fingers or toes, but no further. I asked him 
how many children he had. He said he thought they had twelve. 
I asked his wife and she said she thought they had ten. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe they had eleven. But that man had three sons in 
college, one to go out as a minister of the Gospel, one as a Christian 
doctor, one into government employ, to compete with the caste man, 
who has had a monopoly of religion and culture for three thousand 
years. It doth not yet appear what they shall be. Some of them 
have come out of poverty so great, that I have seen them carrying 
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home a reeking carcass, with a song that at last after weeks they 
were to have another full meal. The only meat some of them ever 
get is the carrion, the dead cattle that die of disease, as their only 
perquisite from the community. There are fifty millions of these 
outcastes, and ours is the great, triumphant, joyous task of uplifting 
them as sons of God. 

“Rice Christians?” If you could never get a meal of rice, if 
you had never been allowed to own an inch of ground, if you and 
your ancestors for a thousand years had never been allowed to learn 
your A B C, never been allowed to darken the sacred temples of 
Hinduism, if you had been treated as lower than the brute, and 
your only hope of ever looking God or man in the face was through 
accepting Jesus Christ, you and I would be a “rice Christian.” And 
yet they are persecuted, these very outcast men, when they become 
Christians. I have scarcely had one yet in my station that was not 
persecuted by his relatives for coming over to Christianity. 

There is, then, in the Christian Church, this encouraging Move- 
ment. I wish there was time to trace it through India. It is now 
beginning not only among the outcastes, but among the middle castes, 
the great backbone of India; they too are beginning to come in 
numbers. 

But there is a second encouraging sign in the Christian Church, 
a new missionary spirit. I shall never forget the night we knelt in 
the pagoda, where a hundred years ago Henry Martyn knelt and 
prayed. Henry Martyn said that he would as soon expect to see a 
man rise from the dead as to see a Brahman converted. And yet 
there in the spot where he said it, I saw kneeling converted Brah- 
mans, converted Mohammedans, the leading Christian young men 
from the Punjab to Ceylon, from Bombay to Bengal and Burmah, 
representing every province in India, met there to organize the 
National Missionary Society, with native men, native money and 
native management. Just exactly two hundred years after Ziegen- 
_balg landed in South India, a hundred years after Martyn, a hun- 
dred years after Samuel Mills, these men uniting all churches, or- 
ganized the National Missionary Society of India, whose purpose is 
to at least begin to evangelize the hundred millions of India that 
lie beyond the utmost reach of the present missionary effort. Only 
today I received a letter with the encouraging report of the Na- 
tional Missionary Society’s work in the Punjab, in the United Prov- 
inces, in Western India, and in South India. 

Just before I left India to come here, for a few months, T went 
up into the native state of Hyderabad, and there I saw the work of 
the Indian Missionary Society of Tinnevelly. There were seven 
Indian missionaries, supported by Indian money, and directed by 
their own society, without a foreigner having anything to do with 
them. They had gained more than a thousand converts in the last 
two years from seven different castes, high and low, and a thousand 
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more were waiting at their doors to be received. As I studied their 
work, the quality of their converts, the character of their leaders, 
without European supervision, I was forced to admit that God was 
in their midst. And that was only one of a score of native mission- 
ary societies which today are aiding in the evangelization of India. 
Let us thank God for what He has done in the Christian Church of 
India, with a million souls in the Protestant Church, and three mil- 
lion adherents if we include Syrian, Catholic and Protestant 
Christians. 

But, perhaps, greater still is the result of this awakening out- 
side the Christian Church, leavening the life of the whole people. 
First of all, there is a new ideal of life. The old ideal of a change- 
less life of contemplation is giving place to one of activity, self- 
realization, self-government, progress. There is a new national con- 
sciousness, a new spirit of patriotism is gaining ground among the 
people. There is also a new demand for reform in India. The old 
caste system is beginning to give way like their ancient temples that 
are crumbling. I would not have believed it five years ago, yet there 
met recently in Madras a hundred men with some thirty Brahmans, 
thirty Mohammedans, and some Christians boldly dining together in 
the name of the new national unity, and no man dared put them 
out of caste. 

Along with this new demand for reform comes a new desire 
for education. Are we not glad that even outside the missionary 
schools, in that educational system that was born in the brain of 
Carey and Duff and Wilberforce, there are more than five million 
pupils being educated? and the people are demanding it more and 
more. 

Best of all, there is a new attitude towards religion. They are 
beginning to take over from us the ideas of the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and Christian morality. They are making 
a pathetic attempt to expurgate Hinduism, to regalvanize it, to try 
to satisfy that great unsatisfied heart of the East. Just a few months 
ago, in the last audience I saw in Calcutta, there were seven hun- 
dred educated Hindus, most of them Brahmans. The first night, 
owing to this new unrest, I dared not even mention the name of 
Christ. A later night I began on sin till I saw there was conviction, 
and then I spoke of that Son of Asia, that Son of Man, that Man 
of Sorrows, who had tried to solve the problem of sin. A hush 
fell over that audience as though the pierced hand of Christ were 
laid there upon the hearts of those men, and for three solid hours — 
as we spoke of the Cross of Christ those men listened. It seems to 
me that when they understand Jesus as one of themselves, as an 
Oriental; when they understand Him as the Son of Man, divorced 
from our Western dogmatism, and our Western garb, the heart of 
the East will be found to be instinctively Christian. They came 
back the next night, seven hundred of them, and packed the room 
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for three hours to hear of “Christ as the only Saviour.” When I 
asked how many of them would promise to read the life of Christ 
in the Gospels with open mind and honest heart and follow it accord- 
ing to their light, some three hundred of them rose and gave their 
names and addresses, and are being followed up, as at least potential 
inquirers. Yes, the East is open to the Gospel. I remember one 
man in a college audience. He went out of the first meeting laugh- 
ing and scoffing at everything that had been said. The next night, 
as we began to speak about sin, I saw his head droop under convic- 
tion. I was to leave the next morning, and I called him out. We 
sat down on the old college wall, in the moonlight under a tree, and 
Isaid: “My brother, I want to ask you a question.” I did not 
know that he had been scoffing at everything that had been said. 
I did not know that in that college there was a “Devil’s Society,” 
and that he was the head of it. I did not know that his grandfather 
had been the leading persecutor of Christianity, and went about 
beating the Christians, burning their houses, trying to stamp out 
their religion, leading a mob of several hundred that tried to kill 
the missionary. I said to him: “I want to ask you a question. Are 
you saved? Do you know God as your Heavenly Father?” “No,” 
he said, “our religion does not tell us anything about that; I don’t 
know.” I said: “My boy, I have come half way around the world 
to tell you that you can be saved here and now.” And I told him 
how Christ was standing at the door of his heart knocking, ready 
to come in. “But,” I said, “it will mean persecution.. Your father 
will turn you out. You know your family. You will perhaps lose 
your fortune, your caste, everything. What do you say?” He said: 
“T have studied the Bible here until I am convinced that there is 
one God, and that Christ is the only Saviour ; but until to-day I never 
had a sense of my own sin. I feel it now, and I will come to Christ. 
And as for persecution, let them persecute; I would rather like it.” 
Like Saul of Tarsus, he came of a persecuting race. As we knelt 
there on the ground and that head of the Devil’s Society, that young 
foot-ball player and tennis champion, gave his heart to Christ, it 
seemed to me I could almost catch the echo of the angels’ song 
rejoicing over one more sinner brought to repentance. We said 
good-night. He went in. They broke up that Devil’s Society; it 
does not exist now. He told his father what he had done. For ten 
days the man was in such a rage that he would not speak to his son. 
His relatives threatened him. He came back to the college and was 
baptized. The last one I saw as the steamer slipped away from the 
shores of India was this convert waving good-bye—a rising young 
man in government employ, and standing firm as a witness for 
Jesus Christ. 
The whole horizon is bright with hope in India. And not in 
India only. Do you not see the significance of the facts brought to 
you from the Philippines, from Korea, from China, from Japan? 
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Do you not see that all Asia is awakening? From Japan to India, 
from Korea to Persia, from China to Turkey, all Asia is awakening. 
Who could have foretold ten years ago that Turkey’s revolution 
would have come before Russia’s, and that it would be under the 
watchwords of “liberty, equality and brotherhood?” Well, it has 
come. What is the significance of this awakening of Asia? Let 
us remember that Asia was the cradle of the race, the birthplace of 
our own civilization, the teacher of the West, the mother of all the 
great religions of the world—Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity. What have we orig- 
inated on the spiritual plane; how much have we that we have not 
received from the East? Do not say that the Orient does not count. 
Asia with more than twice the population of Europe, over four times 
that of Africa, six times that of North and South America com- 
bined, or more than half the race, with 850 millions of our fellow- 
men—Asia is at least awakening. It demands life. Nothing less 
will meet the need of that vast continent. What shall be the answer 
of the West to the East? 

When John Nicholson, “the lion of the Punjab,” hero and vet- 
eran of four wars, a major-general at thirty-five, heard that Delhi, 
the ancient capital, had fallen, and the very Empire was tottering on 
its foundations, he pressed forward to the seat of the war. When he 
reached Delhi, passing along that ridge of death, surrounded by 
fetid pools of water, half of his men sick with fever, he said: “If we 
remain in our entrenchments, we are beaten. Delhi must be taken, 
and we must advance at once. Batter down that bastion. I am 
going in tomorrow.” With two thousand men at his back he broke 
that field of death, and though a thousand were shot down, and 
though he fell pierced by an enemy’s bullet, he lived to see the 
fortress taken and India saved. 

It seems to me I can hear our great Commander saying: “If 
we remain in our entrenchments, we are beaten. Asia must be taken, 
and we must advance at once.” 

And I hear a voice saying: “Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” Then said I: “Here am I, send me.” 


THE IMPENDING STRUGGLE IN WESTERN ASIA 
THE REVEREND SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, D.D., F.R.G.S., ARABIA 


MOHAMMED was a true prophet at least once in his life. He 
taught that among the signs of the coming end of the world and of 
the fulfillment of Islam’s desire would be the rising of the sun in 
the West. It has risen. From the uttermost Western confines of 
the Caliphate’s temporal empire marched those Albanian troops car- 
rying upon their banners, “Liberty, equality, fraternity, a constitu- 
tion.” This was the first proclamation of the new era, and the dawn 
of liberty for all Western Asia. Those of us who are reading the 
papers and praying for the coming of God’s Kingdom, and who re- 
member that only three years ago, at the Cairo conference, a com- 
pany of veteran missionaries—some of whom had been fighting the 
battle for fifty years—knelt in prayer before a map of the Moslem 
world and prayed God to give liberty, are still rubbing our eyes with 
astonishment at what God has wrought. i 

More surprising and sudden than the transformation of Alad- 
din’s lamp in the “Arabian Nights” have been, not the fictitious, but 
the real and stupendous changes which God’s spirit and God’s 
providence have wrought in Western Asia. Instead of universal 
espionage, freedom; instead of despotism, constitutions and parlia- 
ments; instead of a press that was gagged and throttled, a free 
press; instead of a grinding system of passports and permits, free 
emigration and immigration all over Persia and Arabia and Turkey ; 
instead of banishment, amnesty; and instead of despotism ruling in 
the capitals against the rights of the people and crushing them down, 
Abdul Hamid a prisoner at Salonica and parliaments sitting in Te- 
heran and in Constantinople. The great army of spies, numbering 
forty thousand and said to cost two million pounds a year, has been 
abolished and the peoples of Turkey and Persia, blindfolded, gagged 
and manacled for centuries, are almost delirious with new-found 
liberty. The Damascus Railroad has reached Medina and electric 
lights are burning over the prophet’s tomb. What hath God wrought 
in these last three years throughout the vast region of Western Asia! 

Turkey, Persia and Arabia, the three great Moslem lands of 
the nearer East, have experienced greater industrial, intellectual, so- 
cial and religious changes within the past four years than befell them 
in the last four centuries. Nevertheless, the most sane statesmen 
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and the most thoughtful missionaries are agreed that nothing has 
ended in Turkey or in Persia; but something has begun in those 
lands which every eye is strained to understand. | 

Western Asia no less than Eastern Asia should rivet our atten- 
tion because of the impending struggle between the Cross and the 
Crescent for supremacy, a struggle that is inseparable from the 
awakening of those great lands. The populations there are smaller, 
the areas are more limited, the races may not have the same mental 
and moral calibre—though their inferiority is not proven; but the 
influence of Western Asia has always been world-wide, and if the 
Moslem peril in Africa, described elsewhere so vividly by Bishop 
Hartzell, is a real peril and a real menace, the security against that 
peril and the cure for that menace is found in Western Asia, because 
Western Asia has always dominated the thought of Africa. 

I desire to call your attention to three aspects of the impending 
struggle throughout the whole of Western Asia. First, to the great 
battlefield, and to the forces which already ate prepared for the work 
of God. (Call it a battlefield, call it an arena, call it what you please ; 
it is the scene of God’s action carried forward according to His own 
plans.) In the second place, the nature, the origin, the character, 
the issues of the struggle. And, finally, the certainty of coming 
victory. 


I. What is the battlefield of Western Asia? Its area includes 


no less than 2,600,000 square miles, ten times the area of all France, 
or nearly that of all the United States; and in it there is a population 
of no less than 36,000,000 souls. Leaving out for the instant all 
that part of Central Asia which by its ideals and ideas, its religion 
and its language, belongs to Western Asia, the great heart of Asia 
—Afghanistan, Russian Turkestan, Khiva, Bokhara, and Chinese 


Turkestan—we stand before a population in Persia, Arabia, and the ~ 


Turkish Empire, including Syria and Palestine, of no less than 
36,000,000 people. Of these 30,000,000 in round numbers are Mo- 
hammedans. I am leaving out of the problem—although, thanks be 
to God, He has not left out of the solution—the 6,000,000 of those 
who in spite of fire and sword and dungeon have remained true to 
the faith of their fathers; I mean the old Oriental Churches. But 
for our present consideration we have here a massed population of 
30,000,000 Mohammedans, which inhabits three countries, bearing a 
very strategic relation to the whole Mohammedan world. Arabia is 
the cradle of its creed, Persia of its philosophy, Turkey of its politics. 

Persia, in a real sense, has for many centuries been the intel- 
lectual and religious fulcrum of all Central Asia. She wields an 
influence in the Moslem world today, and has had an influence for 
over a thousand years, out of all proportion to the number of her 
inhabitants or the character of her people. I refer to the influence 
of Persia as a disintegrating power in the Mohammedan world. 
Mother of Moslem heresies, this land has been the center and source 
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of authority for all Mohammedans who were not of the orthodox 
party. The Babis found their leader and their strength in Persia. 
Every movement against orthodox Mohammedanism had its rise in 
that wonderful country of Aryan blood and thought which rebelled 
against the bald monotheism of the Semites from the deserts of 
Arabia. Here Aryan thought has largely modified the Semitic creed. 
From Persia Mohammedan mysticism, poetry and philosophy have 
gone out on the wings of literature to the ends of the world. And 
today, not only by the camp-fires of the Sahara desert or in the 
mosques of India and Java, but even in Oxford and Berlin you find 
students of Hafiz and Omar Khayyam and Jelal-ud-din. 

_ The Turks are a ruling race. They have often been greatly 
abused in the public press, but in family life and as specimens of 
strong, manly character, they are, as every missionary to Turkey will 
testify, high in the scale of the family of nations. 

In natural resources Turkey is the fairest and richest portion 
of the Old World. Under a good government, these undeveloped 
resources would make her one of the richest countries in Asia. Her 
_ population includes a great variety of races and religions, each able 

to contribute something of real worth to the assets of national great- 
ness. The Albanians, the Armenians, the Greeks and the Kurds have 
vigor and manhood, pride of race and a splendid history of leadership 
in the past, while the Ottoman Turks are all of them born rulers and 
warriors. 

Turkey has for four hundred years held the caliphate, the papacy 
of the Moslem world. In the hands of the Caliph are the old mantle 
of Mohammed, signifying his prophetic authority, and the sword of 
Mohammed, signifying his political dominion; and every part of the 
Moslem world, every Friday at noon prayer, remembers the great 

political capital and prays Allah to bless the temporal ruler of the 

Moslem world. 

What Jerusalem and Palestine are to Christendom, this, and 
vastly more, Mecca and Arabia are to the Mohammedans. They are 

- the center toward which for centuries prayers and pilgrimages have 
- gravitated. How a Student Volunteer Convention shrinks in com- 
parative size when you try to imagine the audience that collects, not . 
in a half circle, but in a perfect circle, around the Kaaba, the Beit 
Allah—an audience of 70,000 pilgrims, more than fourteen times the 
capacity of Convention Hall in Rochester! They have been gather- 
ing there yearly for thirteen centuries, without having traveling ex- 
penses paid; without attractive music or speakers, crowding from 
every part of the Moslem world to the heart of Islam for the deepen- 
ing of their spiritual life. That typifies the strategic importance of 
Arabia. 

Arabia also lies at the cross-roads of the commerce of three 
continents. It is the causeway into Africa, the bridge between Eu- 

rope and Asia, And today, there is in North Arabia a struggle to 
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make that great old highway of history, Mesopotamia, the highway of 
the modern nations. The goal of the game is the commerce of all 
Asia. The pawns are the Arabs and the Turks; the players, the 
German Emperor and the King of England; the checker-board, the 
great Mesopotamian Valley. When the Turkish Sultan gave Ger- 
many the concession for the Bagdad railway, he also gave the right 
to hold Turkish soil no less than twelve miles on each side of that 
railway for 1,200 miles across the whole of North Arabia. And al- 
though Germany was checkmated when Great Britain took Kuweit, 
she is pushing ahead with her railway.. On the other hand, Sir Wil- 
liam Wilcocks, the wizard of the Nile, has been sent by the Young 
Turks to open irrigation works and flood three million desert acres 
with new life and make the desert to blossom like the rose. It is 
proposed to run a British railway, to be completed in two years, all 
the way from Bagdad to Damascus and on to Cairo. 

According to the New York Journal of Commerce and on the 
authority of Captain Mahan, the future international center of Asi- 
atic politics must be sought in the Persian Gulf. The present politi- 
cal condition, therefore, of Arabia deeply interests not only Great 
Britain and Germany, but France and Russia. Turkish rule exists 
in only three of the seven provinces, and British influence obtains 
along the entire coast of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. 
The Persian Gulf has become an English lake and British rule has 
extended far inland from Aden, while her influence is supreme in 
the province of Oman. Within the next few years the Tigris- 
Euphrates basin is destined to be the scene of the greatest contest 
for commercial supremacy since the partition of Africa. 

These three great nations, then, form the arena of the conflict. 
And what are the populations? The Turkish race, the Persian race, 
the Arab race, three of the ruling races of the world. The Persians 
are the Frenchmen of the East; the Turks, in a real sense the Ger- 
mans of the East, with the same military aspirations, the same mili- 
tary character; and the Arabs, the Anglo-Saxons of the Orient. 
The Arab philosopher, Ed-Damiri, spoke truth when he said: 
“Verily, wisdom came down on three from God: on the hand of the 
Chinese, on the brain of the Frank, and on the tongue of the Arab.” 
Forty-five millions speak the language of Arabia. Two hundred and 
thirty millions pray five times a day the prayer that Mohammed 
taught them and in his tongue. Such is the arena, and these are 
the ruling races—not to speak of other strong peoples, the Albanians, 
the Armenians, the Kurds, who have all shown magnificent energies 
in the history of politics and religion. 

Asiatic Turkey already has a total of two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles of railway. This, with the splendid harbors and 
river navigation, makes the greater part of the Empire accessible. 
And in that vast area what are the forces? Over six hundred Prot- 
estant missionaries are now at work in Persia, Arabia and Turkey, 
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and mission stations are dotted all over these countries: Constanti- 
nople, Salonica, Adrianople, Smyrna, Bagdad, Aleppo, Beirut, 
Brussa, Kaisariyah, Mosul, Mardin, Adana, Jerusalem. Why do I 
give the names? Every name is eloquent with the sacrifice of life 
and love and tears, and no less eloquent with potentialities for the 
coming conflict—Trebizond, Diarbekr, Tabriz, Teheran, Ispahan, 
Kirman, Yezd, Shiraz, Aden, Muscat, Bahrein, and Busrah. There 
is not in the entire territory a single city of all those given in the 
Statesman’s Year-Book as having a population exceeding twenty 
thousand which is not already occupied, save Mecca, Medina, Ker- 
bela, and Meshed, closed by the hand of fanaticism because they are 
sacred cities. This is the finger of God. If there is to be a struggle 
in Western Asia—and who will deny that there is—that struggle 
has been already decided strategically by the pre-occupation of every 
important center, through the hand of God’s providence, by Christian 
missions. In this mighty conflict, our weapons are not carnal, God 
forbid. Our weapons are not carnal, and they know it. The only 
weapon we have is love. The only sword we have is the sword of 
God’s Word. ; 

In all five of these Moslem lands, Turkey, Palestine, Syria, 
Persia, Arabia, our missionaries are engaged in educational, medical, 
and evangelistic work. The Bible has been translated into all the 
languages of Western Asia, and a large Christian literature prepared 
for its polyglot people. At the Beirut Press alone sixty million 
pages of Christian books were printed in a single year, and in one 
month orders were on file for a hundred thousand copies of the 
» Arabic scriptures, including eighteen cases of Bibles sent to Shang- 
hai for the Moslems of China! What stronger proof can be given 
of the strategic importance of Syria in the evangelization of the 
Moslem world? And who can measure the influence and power of 
such great educational centers as Robert College, the Syrian Prot- 
estant College, and similar institutions at Marsovan, Aintab, Smyrna, 
Tarsus, Marash and Teheran? Robert College has for the past 
thirty years educated and trained fifteen nationalities in the princi- 
ples of justice and self-government and made possible the present 
new era in Turkey. “It was you Americans,” said a Turk to Presi- 
dent Tracy of Anatolia College, “who, coming to Turkey, found us 
in darkness and showed us the way to the light.”” The American 
missionaries were the pioneers of modern education in every city of 
Western Asia. Two score mission hospitals and dispensaries dot 
the map from Constantinople to Aden, and from Smyrna to Kirman. 
Medical missionaries have not only disarmed suspicion and prejudice, 
but have won the lifelong friendship of tens of thousands of the 
people. One hospital in Arabia had 13,397 out-patients last year! 

The march of Western civilization and the work of missions in 
all these centers, with the stirring of God’s spirit in the hearts of 
the people so long under bondage and oppression, have precipitated 
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a conflict and a struggle which is inevitable and which none can 
hold back. 

II. What is the nature of the conflict? The coming struggle 
will be not solely religious, but an educational, industrial, social and 
political upheaval in which religion plays a chief part. The T urks 
themselves see what is coming. In a leading editorial in one of the 
most influential Turkish papers, only a few months ago, appeared 
these words: “The Moslem world is in the throes of a regeneration 
which will affect its social as well as its political condition, and, in- 
directly, must concern its ecclesiastical affairs. It will undoubtedly 
have the same influence that the reformation of Luther’—mark the 
words—‘“and the French Revolution had upon society and culture. 
The dethronement of three absolute monarchs in three independent 
Mohammedan states is a novel chapter in the history of our religion 
and calls for grave reflection, fellow Moslems. The social and eco- 
nomical affairs of a nation, as well as its religious affairs, are abso- 
lutely allied to its politics, and there cannot be a serious disturbance 
in the one without having a great influence on the other. It means 
either a decay of progress, because there is no such thing”—wonder- 
ful words from Turkey—“because there is no such thing as rest or 
stagnation in society.” These words, coming from an authoritative 
source, put before us the real nature of the struggle. It is four-fold: 
between two political parties, between two civilizations, between two 
religions, and ultimately between two great leaders. 

First of all, there is the struggle between two political parties, 
the party of progress and the party of conservatism, the party of 
the constitution and the party of the royalist, the party of the old 
Koran and the party of the new régime. By whatever names they 
are called, it is simply the repetition of history—the liberals, the 
radicals, over against the conservatives; those who would change 
the order of society and those who would hold to the ancient order. 
It is worthy of remark that the revolutionary parties both in Persia 
and Turkey were not anti-Islamic, nor pan-Islamic; neither profes- 
sedly religious nor irreligious in character; but were the voice of the 
people crying for liberty, the expression of general social discontent. 

For many years the better class of Persians, Turks and Arabs 
had freely acknowledged the ignorance, injustice and weakness of 
the Moslem world and were groping for a remedy. The fuel was 
ready in the educated class who dared to think; the spark that kin- 
dled the flame was the victory of Japan over Russia, which had its 
influence throughout all Asia and proved that Asiatics can hold their 
own against Europeans, and that a new nationalism is the only 
remedy against foreign occupation in lands like Persia and Turkey. 
But how shall the new nationalism deal with the old religion? Here 
is the struggle. 

The brief history of constitutional government in Persia has 
already proved the reality of the conflict. The Persian constitution 
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was ready for adoption, when the leaders were compelled to preface 
the document with an article accepting the authority of the religious 
law of Islam as final; not only the law of the Koran, but the tradi- 
tional law of Shiah interpretation. “One might as well bind together 
the American constitution and the Talmud,” says Dr. Shedd, “and 
make the latter supreme and inviolable.’ And Lord Cromer in his 
“Modern Egypt” states that it has yet to be proved whether Islam 
can assimilate civilization without succumbing in the process. He 
adds: “Reformed Islam is Islam no longer.” 

The political question today in Persia and in Turkey is whether 
the old Koran or the new constitution shall have the right of way. 
Although the Sheikh-el-Islam has publicly declared that “The Turk- 
ish parliament is the most exact application of the Koranic law and 
constitutional government is the highest possible illustration of the 
caliphate,” we have a right to doubt his assertion—remembering the 
thirteen centuries of Moslem intolerance and despotism. Those who 
read the Koran in Morocco, Eastern Turkey and Arabia havé not 
yet discovered its constitutional principles, and the reaction against 
the new Sultan and the new parliament is already deep and wide- 
spread. One of the most prominent dailies in Cairo is advocating the 
restoration of Abdul Hamid, while in Yemen a new Mahdi has ap- 
peared, whose followers number twenty-five thousand. He preaches 
the old religion, and by his authority liars are punished by the pulling 
out of the tongue and thieves by the amputation of the hand. 

The conflict between the old and the Young Turkish party is not 
only inevitable, but is irreconcilable. Both parties are animated by 
the same patriotism, but their ideals are wholly different and contra- 
dictory. For the Old Turks Islam is an end; for the New Turks it 
is not an end, but only a means. The New Turks are hoping to put - 
the new wine into the old bottles by carefully diluting it, while the 
Old Turks have no use for the new wine at all. In the present Turk- 
ish Parliament, out of two hundred and fifty-six members, two hun- 
dred and thirteen are Moslems, and it would be safe to say that the 
vast majority are at heart opposed to any change in the real char- 
acter of Islam and will fight to the end to make it the only religion 
of the state. 

Islam does not believe in a state church, as Lord Curzon has 
pointed out, but in a church state, and Lord Cromer has shown in his 
“Modern Egypt” that the three great defects of Islam—the position 
of womanhood, its unchanging civil law, and its intolerant spirit— 
are forever incompatible with real progress. When a man so well 

‘informed as Lord Cromer says it is impossible we must not be too 
ready to believe that the promulgation of a paper constitution is 
enough to ensure Western Asia at once the rights we have purchased 
for ourselves in the course of centuries at a great price. The con- 
flict is not merely political, but industrial and social. It is a struggle 
between two civilizations ; between the idea!s of the Moslem world 
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and those of Christendom. Islam has run its roots deep for thirteen 
centuries into all the ideals of the East. Architecture, art, music, 
social life, language, literature—all these by their presence or by 
their absence proclaim the power of Mohammed and his faith. You 
might as well try to pick out the fossils from a limestone rock with 
your finger nail as to remove from Arabic literature the traces of 
Mohammedanism. 

The clash of modern civilization with the teachings of Islam 
‘is evident on every hand. When it was proposed to adopt European 
time for Turkey the clerical party made such an uproar that the 
President of the Chamber was compelled to leave the House and the 
motion was withdrawn. So the days continue to begin at sunset and 
watches must be reset every day because of the Koran. The new’ 
railway to Mecca is fitted up with a chapel car in the shape of a 
mosque. This car allows pilgrims to perform their devotions during 
the journey and has a minaret six feet high. Around the sides are 
verses from the Koran; a chart at one end indicates the direction of 
prayer, and at the other end are vessels for the ritual ablutions. Will 
the orthodox Arabs consider such prayer de-luxe in accord with Mo- 
hammed’s teachings? As long as Mohammed and his teaching are 
the ideals of conduct and the standard of character there must be 
this clash between modern civilization and the unchangeable stan- 
dards of Arabian medievalism. If it is impossible to change the cur- 
riculum of El Azhar University in Cairo, will that institution or 
Robert College control the thought of Western Asia? 

When freedom was proclaimed in Persia and Turkey, news- 
papers sprang up like mushrooms, and nearly all of them were advo- 
cates of liberty, equality and freedom. In Teheran the names of the 
journals themselves were indicative of progress. The newsboys cried 
out their wares and sold copies of “The Assembly,” “Civilization,” 
“The Cry of the Country,” “The True Dawn,” “‘Progress,” and 
“Knowledge.” The French Revue du Monde Musulman published a 
list of no less than seven hundred and forty-seven newspapers and 
magazines which had been issued in Turkey since July 24, 1908, the 
birthday of liberty. The old'order of the press has gone. Censorship 
has ceased, but whither is the new journalism drifting? It is very 
significant that some of the leading papers are already the mouth- 
pieces of intolerance and show a sullen attitude toward Christianity 
and reform, stating that the constitution is destructive of the sacred 
law of Mohammed. 

The position of womanhood will also be determined in the com- 
ing struggle. Some of the women themselves are asserting their 
rights, abolishing the use of the veil and claiming the privileges and 
honor of womanhood. There is loud demand for female education. 
Judge Kasim Ameen, a leading Moslem in Cairo, published two books 
on “The Emancipation of Womanhood,” which have had a wide 
circulation in Western Asia. He exposes the evils of polygamy and 
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urges that it be prohibited by law. “Polygamy,” says he, “produces 
jealousies, hatred, intrigues and crimes innumerable. Many critics 
claim that women in the harems are happy. How do they know? 
Have they any knowledge of harem life?” No wonder these books 
aroused a storm of opposition and bitter reply. To prohibit poly- 
gamy by law would be to abrogate the Koran and to stigmatize the 
prophet. Civilization alone will not end the horrors of Islam behind 
the veil in Persia and Arabia. Pierre Loti’s “Disenchanted” shows 
that the civilization of the harem without emancipation means moral 
suicide! Only Christ can emancipate Moslem womanhood, and 
three-fourths of all the women in Western Asia are still under the 
yoke of this awful creed, suffering the burden of tyranny and 
oppression. 

There can be no real liberty in any department of life, under 
Moslem rule. Fifty years ago the Sultan said in his great edict of 
emancipation: “All forms of religion shall be allowed to exist in my 
realm without let or hindrance, and no subject shall be molested in 
the exercise of his faith. None shall be forced to renounce his reli- 
gion.” Fifty years ago this constitution declared that no one in the 
bounds of the Turkish Empire should be persecuted for his religion. 
Fifty years ago there was religious liberty on paper. Three years 
ago there was religious liberty on the streets. Moslem and Armenian 
embraced each other. In great capitals over arches of triumph you 
could read, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” “The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom.” People were frantic with joy. They 
held memorial services over the Armenians killed’ in the massacres 
years ago and over the Turks who had died in the revolution. It 
seemed the dawn of a new era. 

And then came Adana. Yes, Adana. If there is a single word 
that would stir the passion in the blood of age and make an infant’s 
sinews strong as steel it is that single word Adana. We could not 
have said it at Nashville; we could not have said it two years ago; 
but now we must say “Adana!” And if Jesus Christ’s love is to be 
our example, then after we say “Adana,” and after we read “Adana,” 
you and I must say, as He said: “Love your enemies. Do good to 
them that hate you. Pray for those that despitefully use you and 
persecute you; that you may be the children of your father which is 
in Heaven.” And here is the record, not the sensational reports of 
the press, not the letters of missionaries written in the terror of their 
suffering and sorrow and despair, but the cold-blood summing up in 
Boston, in the office of the American Board’s Monthly after the 
storm was over. “The atrocity with which these Moslems devised 
tortures and insults to increase the agony of those they killed was 
truly fiendish, almost unbelievable and far too horrible to relate in 
detail. Solemn promises were violated and whole villages were 
tricked into giving up their arms that they might be slaughtered 
without means of defense, like rats in a hole. Women were com- 
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' pelled to watch while their husbands and children were killed before 
their eyes; groups were told off and marched to some convenient 
place, where, instead of being shot as they entreated and begged, 
they were mercilessly hacked to pieces, men and women and little 
children, as it was said, ‘Not to waste powder and bullets on such 
swine.’ Dead and wounded were then piled together and fires built 
to consume them. Mothers with newborn babies were dragged from 
their hiding places and life beaten out of them. Women and girls 
were reserved for a worse fate. Everywhere there was an orgy of 
hate and lust, with hardly a hand lifted to end the struggle.” The 
fury of that mob has ceased, but the character of Islam has not 


changed. It was not a merry Christmas in Celicia, with twenty — 


thousand orphans uncared for and widows crying to God for the 
avenging of their slain. And there has been no vengeance nor a just 
meting out of adequate punishment. 

What does it mean? It means the life and death struggle of 
men who believe their religion, who persecute for their religion. It 
means also that back of Adana (God grant it) there may have been 
Sauls of Tarsus by the score, who breathed threatening and slaughter 
against the Church of God because already the arrow of conyiction 
was in their souls, and they were kicking against the goads of the 
Christ. Not in vain for fifty years have the American missionaries 
in Turkey, like Minor Rogers and Henry Maurer, poured out their 
life and their love and scattered the Word of God by tens of thou- 
sands of copies. “Whatsoever a man soweth,” God saith, “that shall 
he also reap,” and as sure as God’s law, we may look upon Turkey 
as the coming nation of the future, in Western Asia. For if any- 
thing is true, it is this, that Western Asia is through and through 
religious. In Arabia, when they quarrel, they begin by calling their 
enemy a swine; they go farther when they call him a Jew; then they 
say he is a Christian; and if they want to rise to the very height of 
all vituperative, they say, “That man is a Kaffir, he is a man without 
faith.” In Turkey you cannot insult a man with a more damning 
insult than to say of him that he is “dinsiz,” a man without religion. 
What a wonderful part of the world, where the fact of not having 
a faith in the supernatural brands a man as belonging to the very 
lowest caste of society! 

There is not the least doubt that tens of thousands of Moslems 
in Turkey and Persia, and even in Arabia, are intellectually con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity over against Islam. The philoso- 
phical disintegration of Islam which began in Persia by the rise of 
Moslem sects, is now being hastened through newspaper discussions. 
There is a general unrest. There are frantic attempts to save the ship 
by throwing overboard much of the old cargo. The attack on ortho- 
dox Mohammedanism was never so keen or strong’on the part of 
any missionary as has been the attack from those inside Islam. If you 
will read the report of the Mecca conference, when forty Moslems 
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met together in secret conclave to point out the causes of decay in their 
_ religion and listed them—fifty and more defects in this religion of 
their prophet—and published the list as a document to scatter over 
the Moslem world, you will no longer accuse any missionary of deal- 
ing harshly with this tissue of falsehoods buttressed by some great 
truths which we call Islam. If Islam reformed is Islam no longer, 
then what will take the place of the old traditions? When the shriek 
of the locomotive is heard at Mecca, will Arabia sleep on in its pa- 
triarchal sleep? Will the Nomads beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks, when modern irrigation trans- 
forms the desert into a garden? Will Mohammedanism with its 
ideals prevail, or Christianity? Will polygamy or monogamy? Will 
a free press or a press that is throttled? Will the constitution or the 
Koran be the law of Western Asia? Will there be more Adanas or 
will there be more proclamations of liberty, equality, fraternity? 
Will the ideal of character be Mohammed or Christ? For, believe 
me, in the final issue, in the last analysis, the struggle now going on 
in Western Asia in hearts, in homes, in parliaments, in the press, is — 
the struggle between two great personalities. 

I wish I might call upon any Moslem mullah to whom I could 
speak the Arabic tongue and ask him one question and let his an- 
swers convince you. I will ask the question and any missionary will 
tell you that this Moslem mullah would answer “Yes.” I will ask 
my Moslem friend whether the words that I now quote are not every 
one of them true as regards the prophet Mohammed, according to 
Moslem teaching: “Who is the first born of all.creation. For in 
him were all things created in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or prin- 
cipalities or powers. All things have been created through him and 
unto him, and in him all things consist, and he is the head of the 
body of the church of Islam, who is the beginning, the first born; 
that in all things Mohammed might have the pre-eminence.” That 
is good orthodox Mohammedanism. I can match every statement 
taken from the Apostle Paul in Mohammedan tradition ; I can match 
every statement in a single Mohammedam. hymn called “The Poem 
of the Mantle,” in which they say, “All glory and praise be to Mo- 
hammed, the glory of history, the first born of all creatures.” But 
you do not believe that. Hear the words of Isaiah: “Jehovah, that 
_is my name, and my glory will I not give to another, nor my praise to 
graven images.” That is the issue in Western Asia. And if that 
issue means a struggle, and a struggle to the end, then you and I 
must accept that issue or prove disloyal to Him whom we call our 
King, “in whom dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily”— 
not in Mohammed. In Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. He is the ideal of character, not Mohammed. “Thou, 
O Christ, art all they want.’ Do you believe it? Will you give 
Christ to them? That is the issue of the conflict. 
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III. And what is the hope of victory? The victory is not 
hanging in the balance. It is no question of a final issue. It is merely 
a question whether it shall be now or shall be long deferred. God 
has thrown open wide the doors, and shown us men inside the camp 
who are prepared to surrender the keys of the whole situation. He 
has unmuzzled the press, and given us, not as a promise or a proph- 
ecy, but as newspaper history—‘Be of good cheer, I have over- 
come Persia, I have overcome Turkey, I have overcome Arabia.” 
Where is our courage, that we hang back? Fear sees giants, but 
faith sees only God. I never deny the struggle, but gain faith from 
that wonderful parable of Jesus Christ when I think of the Moslem 
world and of Arabia: ‘When a strong man, fully armed, guardeth 
his palace, his goods are at peace; but when a stronger than he shall 
come, he taketh from him all the armor in which he trusted and 
divideth his spoil.” Today has this Scripture been fulfilled before 
our very eyes. This day there are glorious opportunities for every 
man and woman who volunteers for Western Asia. Every one 
of the mission stations is fearfully undermanned, and calls loudly 
for reinforcements. Educational, industrial, medical opportunities 
abound everywhere throughout Western Asia. Doors of opportunity 
are open in every one of the great cities to prepare not only the 
teachers of tomorrow, but the statesmen to guide the ship of state 
over the stormy seas of social and religious unrest. 

And look beyond. In every unoccupied part of the vast field 
there is such unique opportunity as never has been since the days of 
the apostles; and there are glorious impossibilities in these unoccu- 
pied fields. There is the greater part of Russian Asia, there are four 
provinces in Arabia, there is one province in Persia without a single 
missionary. It is easy for us to sing as soldiers of the Cross, “Like 
a mighty army moves the Church of God.” It does not move. It 
hugs the trenches, and out there you are leaving single workers to die 
alone. Hear their cry. Hear their prayer: 


“More than half beaten, but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night; 

Breathless and reeling, but tearless, 
Here in the lull of the fight, 

I who bow not but before Thee, 
God of the fighting Clan, 

Lifting my fists I implore Thee, 
Give me the heart of a man! 


What though I live with the winners, 
Or perish with those who fall; 

Only the cowards are sinners, 
Fighting the fight is all, 

Strong is my foe—he advances! 
Snapt is my blade, O Lord! 

See the proud banners and lances! 
Oh spare me this stub of a sword!” 


eS ee 
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That is the cry that goes up from your missionaries, lonely sol- 
_diers who have waited long for reinforcemerfts with hope deferred, 
but with hearts on fire. 

Thank God also for the inspiration of the pioneers who died not 
having received the promise. No part of the world has a richer 
heritage of predecessors. Upon whom has their mantle fallen? 
Who will smite the Jordan and see it part asunder? Where is the 
Lord God of Henry Martyn and Keith Falconer ; the God of Parsons 
and Fiske, of Goodell and Dwight, of Hamlin, Van Dyke and Bishop 
French? He can do it if He will. 

In the impending struggle throughout all Western Asia, the 
clash of medizval with modern thought, of barbarism against civili- 
zation, of the Koran against the Bible, of Christ against Mohammed, 
what part shall the students of America play? No field in the world 
calls for a more dauntless faith and more fearless manhood than these 
- lands of Western Asia. But love is strong as death; love laughs at 
locksmiths, and there are no closed doors for the Gospel of the living 
Christ. It is now or never for self-sacrificing obedience. 

_ Far above the fight is our Captain, and every missionary to the 
Moslem world turns to that nineteenth chapter of the Book of Rev- 
elation. I believe God gave it to us for this struggle in Western 
Asia—the last portrait of our Saviour Jesus Christ. “I saw heaven 
opened, and I saw a white horse, and he that sat upon him was called 
Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth judge and make 
war.” And the armies of Heaven follow him, until the end of the 
struggle is complete and final victory for the Son of.God. 

Twenty years ago, I stood on Arabian soil for the first time, and 
walked beyond the wall of Jiddah to the great gate that leads out to 
Mecca. I did not know much Arabic, but I could spell out the words 
over the gate, and they were these: “Ya Fattah,’ (O thou who 
openest). Is not that gate a symbol, not only of Mecca with its 
closed doors, but of every difficulty, of every glorious impossibility ? 
I thought then and I think now of our Saviour Jesus Christ, “On 
whose shoulders are the keys of the house of David, who openeth 
and no man shutteth, who shutteth and no man openeth.” To His 
Kingdom there are no frontiers; in His Kingdom there are no pass- 
ports; in His Kingdom there is absolute liberty. He is Lord of all. 
Will you accept His challenge and go? 

Above all, think of the inspiration of His life in Western Asia. 
If God so loved the world, He loved it as a unit; but if Jesus Christ 
is the Son of Man, He loves Western Asia. His manger and His 
Cross stood there. In Western Asia His blood was spilled. In West- 
ern Asia He walked the hills. There His tears fell for Jerusalem. 
There His eye still rests. Thither He will come again. It was in 
Western Asia that He said, “All authority is given unto Me;” and 
although for thirteen centuries His royal rights have been disputed 
- by a usurper, they have never been abrogated. Shall we give West- 
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ern Asia to Him, or shall Western Asia remain the Empire of Mo- 
hammed? Shall Bethlehem hear five times a day “There is no god 
but God, and Mohammed is God’s apostle,” and shall not a single one 
of us dare go, if God will, in this year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ten unto Mecca itself, the very stronghold of Islam, and preach 
the Gospel of the great King? 


AFRICA—GOD’S GREAT CHALLENGE TO THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH 


BISHOP JOSEPH C, HARTZELL, D.D., AFRICA 


THE EYEs of the world are upon Africa today as upon no 
other continent. Not in the history of the world has a great con- 
tinent been lifted so suddenly out of the mysteries and uncertainties 
into the light and knowledge of all the nations. Not in the history 
of the world has there come to the vision of a single continent so 
many possibilities in so short a time. Not in the history of the 
world have there occurred in a single generation such momentous 
results as in Africa. A few years ago we knew but little about it; 
today it is explored. We view its vast domain from Cape Blanc 
on the Mediterranean southward six thousand miles through the 
tropics far into the South Temperate Zone. We look upon its great 
systems of rivers—the Nile, the Congo, and the Niger, each with 
valleys as large as the Mississippi. We climb its mountains. By 
steamer we traverse its lakes, great lakes larger than our own of 
North America. 

We have seen Africa divided among the nations of Europe. 


We are now witnessing within its borders the development of 


colonial empires with a rapidity unparalleled in the history of any 
other continent. These nations are pouring in their best men, 
their keenest diplomats, and their largest financiers. France is 
seeking to regain her political prestige which she lost in America. 
She holds sway over North Africa and a large section of North- 
western Africa and is building a colonial empire many times larger 
than France in Europe. Germany, Portugal, and Belgium, these 
and other nations are there. Now the flags of eight European coun- 
tries wave over this old continent, emblems of greater liberty, better 


government, and larger opportunity than these native peoples have © 


ever before enjoyed. Aside from Abyssinia on the East and Liberia 
on the West, all Africa is under foreign control, Greatest among 
these nations is Great Britain. Although France has a few more 
square miles of territory, yet the British dominion embraces nearly 
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three million square miles, and everywhere in Africa her flag 
_Tepresents good government, the development of the country, and 
freedom, co-operation, and help both to the Christian missionary 
and to the Gospel which he represents. 

With foreign control has come the development of railway 
systems and the exploitation of the vast wealth of the continent. 
Soon from Cape to Cairo on that trans-continental line for six 
thousand miles the iron horse will speed government official, tourist, 
and native on their journeys, and there will be branches East 
and West to the different coasts. The vast mineral wealth is 
being developed. Johannesburg is the richest gold center in the 
world, and Africa will probably for many years continue to be the 
greatest gold-producing field. The other great mineral resources 
have scarcely been touched. Silver is found; there are eight hun- 
dred thousand square miles of coal fields, and the copper and iron 
deposits surpass those of North America in richness. Here in a 
day, the world beholds this great continent, with its seemingly un- 
limited resources, unveiled; in a day the world beholds it parcelled 
out among these great nations, and immediately great commercial 
and civilizing movements develop. 

What does this mean, fellow student? What does this mean, 
fellow missionary at home and abroad? One hundred and sixty- 
five millions of pagan peoples of diverse races, living upon this 
continent, rapidly being brought into contact with the material side 
of our Western civilization—what does this mean but that there is 
on this continent an urgency unprecedented in. the interests of 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. The Christian Church is challenged 
to make the new civilization of the continent truly Christian, to 
give the Gospel to its people, and to lay the foundations of the 
Kingdom of Christ in all its borders. Can we for a moment doubt 
God’s providence in all this? He delayed unveiling this continent 
until the African slave trade was gone, and African slavery was 
destroyed everywhere; until the nations of the world had realized 
their moral duty to give equal rights to all peoples, whites as well 
as blacks; until the Christian Church itself had risen high enough 
in moral sense and duty to God to give the Gospel quickly to all 
the peoples of the world. So step by step, His providence has been 
manifest. 

There are three Africas: civilized Africa, pagan Africa, and 
Mohammedan Africa; and in a very special sense in each the 
Church is challenged today to meet the demands of God in giving 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Civilized Africa includes, first of 
all, South Africa under the British flag. We witness there, in 
the formation of the United States of South Africa, a self- 
governing colony like Canada. There we see diverse races, only a 
few years ago in deadly combat, living together in peace and har- 
mony in a new nation, organized in a manner that reflects the great- 
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est possible credit upon the great Empire of which it is a part. 
In that beautiful section of the continent are fine cities, splendid 
railway systems, great commercial enterprises. There are estab- 
lished the Church of England and other branches of the Protestant 
Church as well as the Roman Catholic Church. 

We are also to remember that Europe is pouring its popula- 
tion over into North Africa—Spaniards, Portuguese, French, Ital- 
jans, and others—until today there are perhaps a million and a half 
of these European people in that part of the continent. In rela- 
tion to these white colonists in North and South Africa, the Church 
has a duty as well as a privilege. It also has a special responsibility 
to the governments controlling these populations, for they have in 
their hands the destiny of the whole continent. There are ques- 
tions of civil and religious liberty which must be settled. There 
are some who claim that with the government rests the right to 
decide the question of religious liberty. The true position, and 
the one which the missionary fosters, is that religious liberty is a 
gift of God and that in all lands should be granted entire freedom 
in the worship of the Creator. In civilized Africa there are also 
vast native populations, and race questions have arisen. The gov- 
ernments face the problem of their relation to the native blacks, 
the problem of the successful and the righteous government of 
these peoples. The missionary should be a factor to help forward 
the right relationships between governing and governed. The time 
has certainly come, not only in Africa, but in every mission land, 
when the Christian missionary should stand side by side with the 
statesman and the man of commerce—these three, representing 
government and commerce and the Church of Jesus Christ, each 
broad-minded enough to understand the mission of the other, and 
each fraternal and Christian enough to co-operate in the work com- 
mitted to them. 

Then there is pagan Africa. How shall I speak of this? One 
hundred million of the one hundred and sixty-five millions are 
native blacks, and but few of them have heard the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. How wonderfully God has opened the way to them. We 
can go into all parts of Africa now. We can go almost by train 
into the great centers of this pagan humanity. We are to remem- 
ber that this is the largest section of pagan humanity on the face 
of the earth. Through the sudden influx of civilization into the 
continent, begun with the partition of Africa and the speedy estab- 
lishment of foreign civilization there, we have given to us an 
emergency in relation to the work of the Lord Jesus Christ and His 
Church. Not only are the native peoples accessible as never before, 
but as our distinguished friend, Mr. Bryce, has suggested, the 
demoralizing influence of our Western civilization, when it is with- 
out the moral leaven of the Gospel, is appalling. The influence of 
the Church of Jesus Christ must everywhere be felt to make sure 
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that the native peoples of Africa are Christianized while they are 
being civilized. Better were it that Africa had never received the 
benefits of good government and Western civilization if the native 
peoples are to be made worse than before through the corruptions 
that follow in the van of the colonizing government. It is true 
that America’s relation as a nation is not one of territorial or politi- 
cal aggrandizement ; but there must be fraternal co-operation. Lack 
of territorial possessions by the government does not relieve the 
churches of America from their duty and privilege in helping for- 
ward the Kingdom of Christ on the continent. The Christian 
Church must help meet this opportunity and this crisis, must do 
her part in relation to these native races and these foreign govern- 
ments. : 

I want for a moment to hold before you that mass of pagan 
humanity and ask you to remember that it is nearly two thousand 
years since Christ died upon the cross for Africa, the continent 
which gave Him a hiding place in His childhood, the continent which 
has in its North-eastern corner the oldest civilization upon the 
earth, the continent along whose shores for centuries have come 
and gone the armies of the world, across which the nations have 
traveled to and fro. Two thousand years, and what have we done 
to bring to its sin-sick millions the healing of the Christ? And 
today, shall they be left to the tender mercies of government alone, 
shall they be allowed to become the victims of rum and the other 
evil influences accompanying our civilization? Or shall the Church 
of Jesus Christ accept the challenge and give to them the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ? 

Then there is Mohammedan Africa, and from this false faith 
comes another menace to the pagans of the continent. Steadily 
the forces of the Moslem religion are making inroads in pagan 
Africa. And let it be said right here, lest I forget it, that more 
converts have been won during the last fifty years from among 
the native blacks of Africa to the Mohammedan faith by the dev- 
otees of Islam than have been won to Christianity by the mis- 
sionaries of the Cross of Christ. There is the problem that is 
facing the Church in relation to Mohammedanism in Africa, the 
question as to whether a continent shall be won for Mohammed 
and lost for our Christ. 

Before speaking of Mohammedan Africa, I pause a moment. 
You have heard it before, but I pause to ask that you remember 
the problem which is recognized as the missionary problem of the 
twentieth century—the evangelization of the Mohammedan world. 
One hundred years after the death of Mohammed that religion, with 
its ten thousand mosques, had grown to be a power from Persia 
to the Atlantic Ocean. Later it exercised a control greater than 
all the domain of Rome in the greatest day of her prosperity. It 
overcame the Persian Empire on the East, and to a great extent the 
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Roman Empire on the West, and step by step drove Christianity 


Westward. I speak of it to bring clearly before you this fact: — 


namely, that of the two hundred and thirty millions of Moham- 
medans in the world today, one-fourth or fifty-nine millions, are 
in Africa. The story of the introduction of this faith into Africa 
is one of the saddest in the history of the Church. It is said by a 
legend that Mohammed was found weeping on his knees with his 
face toward Africa. When asked to give the cause of his emotion 
he said, as he looked toward the West and toward that great 
continent: “We shall have many peoples in that land.” How lit- 
erally his prophecy has been fulfilled. Six hundred years after the 
Cyrene from North Africa carried the cross of Christ up Calvary, 
Islam began the subjugation of North Africa and swept by fire 
and by sword across that beautiful land until the Christian Church 
was overwhelmed. Then followed, generation after generation, the 
work of the Moslem missionaries. They taught the false faith in 
the vernacular until, with the exception of a few hundred thousand 
Copts in Egypt, the Christian Church was wiped out.. And mark 
its significance—for thirteen and a half centuries Mohammedanism 
has had its strongholds in North Africa, facing the Mediterranean, 
facing Christian Europe, and bidding defiance to the Christian 
Church. 

Later it began its movements into the heart of the continent. 
There were three great streams: one from Egypt Westward; an- 
other from Morocco down towards Nigeria; and after the desert 
was crossed, the third came from Zanzibar on the East coast West- 
ward. Later more direct missionary movements were carried on— 
the movements of the Dervishes and the Senusi Brotherhood. This 
latter is to Islam what the Jesuits are to the Roman Catholic Church. 
But perhaps even a more potent factor has been and is the Arab 
trader. While traversing the very heart of the continent in the 
pursuit of trade, he has always been a propagator of his faith. 
Nor has Mohammedanism been lacking in students and mission- 
aries who have gone into all parts of the continent. You must 
remember that at Cairo is that great university, in which there are 
said to be ten thousand students, and in Fez, Tunis, and Algiers 
I have looked upon the walls of other great Mohammedan schools. 
In these universities many students are continually being prepared 
to go as missionaries to different parts of Africa. 

Note the information in regard to the Mohammedan advance 
brought to us by missionaries of the Cross. We speak of Uganda, 
that center of marvelous success in missionary activity. One-half 
of Uganda is being contended for by the Mohammedans. In the 
Nyassa country, and on down the East coast, there is first the 
trader, then a little community, then a small mosque, then a larger 
mosque. Near Inhambane on the East coast a few months ago I 
was in one of those mosques, its worshippers gathered from 
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among the successful mission stations of our own and other churches. 
_ And so on the West and on the East, Southward and through central 
Africa; not everywhere, but filtering here and there, steadily day 
by day, individual by individual, steadily like the constant move- 
ment of the tradewinds, steadily, persistently, this movement goes 
on. Far down in Cape Town, in that splendid city of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people, a Christian city with magnificent 
churches, there stands the mosque, and more than one. From all 
over Africa every year there go pilgrims to Mecca; and they re- 
= full of fanaticism, more zealously to propagate their false 

aith. 

_ Thus it is that Mohammedan Africa should startle the Christian 
Church with the crisis which it brings. Thus it is that we who live 
in Africa and seek to carry forward the work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ have come to understand this fact: that unless the Church of 
God accepts the challenge of the Saviour for that continent, prac- 
tically all of Africa, save civilized South Africa, is liable to be under 
the influence and domination of the Mohammedan faith. 

Jesus Christ, who died for Africa, speaks to you in these 
words of challenge. What shall be the answer? Shall we be dis- 
couraged? By no means. Sometimes when, in the heart of the 
great continent, I realize how comparatively few are the followers 
of Christ and how little the churches are doing as compared with 
the opportunities, I go back in thought to that place in Galilee 
where Christ stood and hear Him speak to his disciples those 
marvelous words: “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the ages.’’ It is true that the Christian Church today must enter 
upon a larger view, must make greater plans, must give more men 
and women, and must multiply her offerings, or the salvation of 
Africa will be postponed far beyond our day. On the other hand, I 
believe if the Church of Jesus Christ awakens and accepts this chal- 
lenge of a continent, victory will come sooner than many of us 
expect. 

The governments will co-operate more and more. Led by the 
British, all the governments are realizing the important relation of 
the missionary and his work to the solution of their problems. As 
I have been called upon, in studying the work and carrying it for- 
ward, to meet the representatives of these various governments, it 
has been a marvel to me how they are interested and how anxious 
they are to understand our methods. They recognize that our mis- 
sion is not political, not commercial, not selfish, but that we come 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, representing some section of 
the Christian Church, not only to bring the people the news of sal- 
vation, but through medical and industrial work, to raise the stand- 
ards of living and make life here more worth the living. I re- 
member sitting in the office of Joseph Chamberlain, formerly Colonial 
Secretary of Great Britain, and later also in that of Earl Grey, the 
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spirit each manifested being the same. I remember being invited 
to consult in Berlin concerning German Africa with the African 
Colonial Secretary—a keen, shrewd business man, educated in New 
York City as a banker. His spirit was the same. He was bringing 
his business training to bear on his administration, and backed 
by the Kaiser, seemed determined that the administration of the 
colonies of Germany in Africa should be not only excellent and 
just, but that it should be Christian. To this end he was anxious 
to acquire help. And so again, sitting in the office of the late 
Premier of France, Clemenceau, and speaking of the work of the 
Christian Church in North Africa under the French flag, I found 
the same spirit. As it has well been said, an epoch is marked when, 
with the rule of the Jesuit discarded, France stands for religious 
liberty. Today her flag floats over nearly four million square miles 
of the continent of Africa. So we have nothing to fear; we have 
much to encourage. Recently, in a very important case in a 
colony of a Roman Catholic government in Africa, there was 
secured the publication, in the official bulletin, of the names and 
locations of seventy-one mission stations, established for religious 
instruction according to the rules and regulations and dogmas of 
the Protestant Church. If the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ 
stands with these governments, co-operates with them, how great 
progress can be made! 

I am not discouraged about pagan Africa. It is marvelous 
how these people accept the Gospel of Jesus Christ. It is marvelous 
how the industries taught are taken to their homes and how their 
villages are transformed. It is marvelous how their personal char- 
acter is changed. It is marvelous how they develop Christian 
leadership among themselves, and how often, when the missionary 
is called away, these native men stand in their places and continue 
the work, three, four, five, and even six years. There is a section 
West of Nyassaland two hundred miles long by one hundred and 
sixty miles wide which is being evangelized by native missionaries, 
trained in and sent out and supported by the native Church. At 
a conference in East Africa a short time ago there were present 
one hundred and thirty-two native preachers, each one of whom 
less than nine years ago was in pagan heathenism, living in a 
heathen kraal. One of them, the son of the chief of the tribe, had 
been converted while on a trip to a city under the British flag. 
When he returned to the native kingdom of his father, he com- 
menced preaching the Gospel, and this without help, suggestion, or 
supervision from any missionary. People were saved, a church 
developed, and a native building seating 500 was erected. When a 
missionary, on a country tour, came to that kingdom for the first 
time, he found this work already developed, and the pastor and 
his people were received as a part of one of the churches of Christ. 
This son of the chief, now the pastor of his people, was of the one 
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hundred and thirty-two native preachers at the conference. He 
had walked more than a hundred miles to be present. He stood 
and read his report in broken English, telling of his people, of 
what he preached to them, of what God was doing for him and for 
the people in his tribe. With qualities of Christian leadership 
developing among natives, who have come up from the superstition 
and dirt and wickedness of heathen villages, surely we can have 
faith in the power of Christ to transform pagan Africa. 

Further, there is little danger of the pagan African becoming 
Mohammedan, if he is given the Gospel first. The shame of it is 
that Mohammedanism is winning its greatest victories in the heart 
of the continent, where the Church of Christ has no representatives. 
If given an opportunity, the Gospel wins the native and holds him 
true. I remember one case in Liberia, where perhaps forty years 
ago Anne Wilkins, a splendid missionary woman, had ‘a school 
among the native boys and girls on Saint Paul River. They were 
all converted except one. Miss Wilkins came home and died, after 
a most successful missionary term, and the school was closed. 
Those attending it were scattered, and the work seemed at an end. 
About five years ago a commission, composed of Liberians and 
foreigners, was sent out to fix the line between Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. One Saturday, being inland two or three hundred miles 
from the coast, they decided to stop near a large kraal for the 
Sabbath. Contrary to their usual experience during the trip, they 
found there no evidences of Mohammedan influence, and when they 
asked the reason, some of the men in explanation said: “We 
learned about Anne Wilkins’ God in her school on Saint Paul 
River, and we have been waiting for the coming of her God.” 
Waiting for Anne Wilkins’ God! The most pathetic fact in rela- 
tion to Africa is that among these hundred millions there are 
scores and hundreds of calls, coming to the missionaries of the dif- 
ferent churches, for knowledge of Anne Wilkins’ God; and deaf 
ears have to be turned to the appeals because the Christian churches 
at home have not supplied the missionaries to bear the message. 

What is the duty of the Church to Africa? First of all, she 
must plan for larger things. I trust those who represent the mis- 
sionary efforts of their various churches will excuse me, but I put 
myself and my own church with the rest when I say that the 
Church of the Lord Jesus Christ is trifling with the salvation of a 
continent. There are about ninety-seven missionary societies, with 
only thirty-three hundred men and women from all the Christian 
world devoted to missionary work in Africa. Think of it. In the 
Moslem University of Cairo, there are three times as many in train- 
ing, many of them to go directly as missionaries, every one of 
whom will be a propagator of this false faith. Trifling with 
Africa! The United States sends six hundred and six. Those 
are the latest figures. From this great Protestant land, for the 
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redemption of Africa, with its one hundred million pagans, with 
one-fourth of the Mohammedan world, our great nation is sending 
the pitiful number of a little over half a thousand. We must make 
larger plans for Africa. 

And then there must be men and women. The time has come 
when the spirit of Paul must take possession of many thousands of 
people and lead them to be missionaries to foreign lands. You 
remember how, on the way from Caesarea to Jerusalem at the 
house of Philip the evangelist, when Agabus the prophet told Paul 
that he would be bound and delivered over to the Gentiles, if he 
went to Jerusalem, he arose and said: “I am ready to be bound 
and also to die at Jerusalem”; and he went to his work. If to 
Africa, during the next five years, could go a thousand students with 
the spirit of Paul, standing anywhere and everywhere in the name 
of the Lord Jesus and giving themselves to the salvation of the 
people, what blessings they would bring to that continent, bound 
by superstition and ignorance and sin. Out of our great body of 
students, I believe God will lead many to consult their various 
boards concerning the investment of their lives in Africa. 

Africa! Africa! Today that continent claims your thought and 
attention. Its strategic opportunities and impending crises make 
necessary a large increase in missionaries. Here is an opportunity 
to help to save Africa from the blight of paganism, from the curse of 
Mohammedanism, and from the evil influences of a non-Christian 
modern civilization. Here is an opportunity to help to win a conti- 
nent for Christ. 


THE SPIRITUAL CLAIMS OF LATIN AMERICA UPON 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


MR. ROBERT E, SPEER, M.A., NEW YORK 


Tat the United States and Canada are under a deep obligation 
to Latin America is a conviction held by every Canadian and Ameri- 
can whom I have met who has seen at first hand the condition of 
the Latin American lands. This last year in South America I met 
scores of men from these two countries—men of no religion at all, 
churchmen, Roman, Anglican, and Lutheran, merchants, consuls, min- 
isters, and ship captains, and in the whole company, numbering 
men who have traveled over all parts of South America and lived 
there for many years, we did not talk on the subject with one man 
who did not believe that the United States and Canada are under 
a real debt of moral and religious obligation to Latin America as 
well as under a duty of commercial intercourse. 
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There is something very significant about this. Many of us have 
_ traveled in Asia or have met men who have traveled there, and we 
know that it is almost impossible to get on a ship crossing the Pa- 
cific or on a ship going through Suez, or to stop in any one of the 
ports of Asia, without meeting many men of our own race who do 
not believe that Christian missions to the Asiatic peoples are legiti- 
mate. They are wrong, but this is their view. I have not met all 
this year one man of our own race who denied the legitimacy of 
Christian missions to Latin America. And having seen now in some 
measure the conditions that prevail there and heard the candid 
declarations of the frank-spoken people of South America them- 
selves, I can understand the grounds of their conviction, and I desire 
plainly and earnestly to set forth in brief. some of those grounds. 
But, in order that there may be no misapprehension, there are 
several preliminary observations to be made. In the first place, in 
setting forth the facts, especially of South America, we are not 
animated by any sentiment of hostility to or by any lack of sym- 
pathy for the Roman Catholic Church. We believe that that church 
is in error, just as it believes that we are in error, and as doubtless 
some day we ourselves shall discover that we have been in error, 
_ as we hope that it also will be disillusioned. But we believe that 
that church, even in Latin America, holds, in part, the saving truth, 
and we are not willing to be driven into any attitude of hostility 
or lack of sympathy or prejudice with regard to it. We will not 
say of it what all over South America it is saying of us. In the 
catechism, for example, of Canon Jose Ramon Saavedra, approved 
by the University of Chile and by the Archbishop of Santiago and 
used for many years by the priests in the public schools of Chile, 
occurs the question: ‘““Why do you say that the doctrines taught by 
Protestants are unholy?’ And the answer in the catechism is: 
“Because they counsel a person to sin as much as possible to make 
salvation the more sure; they say that the good works are rather a 
hindrance to entering heaven.” “Is it not a false teaching of our 
religion,’ the catechism goes on, “that outside of the Catholic 
Church there is no salvation?” And the answer is: “Nothing is 
more reasonable than this principle.” We will not be provoked into 
any such attitude regarding the great religious organization which 
for three hundred years has dominated the South American peoples. 
In the second place, we are not speaking of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States and Canada and Europe. I have no 


first hand knowledge regarding the conditions in Europe; but, re- 


garding the church in our own country, I believe that it is a great 
religious force; that it holds, with us, the fundamental truth of the 
deity of our Lord; and that to no other body should the conditions 
in South America appeal more strongly. 

I desire to say, in the third place, that we are not of those who 
believe that the South American Church is to be warred against 
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and: destroyed. We do not anticipate the destruction of the great 
Church that has existed all these hundreds of years in South Amer- 
ica. The polemical attitude toward that church has accomplished 
less than any other attitude, either to set up evangelical churches 
in South America or to purify the Roman Catholic body itself. We 
anticipate the cleansing of that great organization. For myself, I 
hope and expect that I or my children will see the day when every- 
where that great church will be purified and reformed and break up 
into national organizations, and when it will become possible to make 
these national organizations coalesce with the other national Chris- 
tian organizations, that we may see in each nation one great national 
Church of Christ, and that on those national Christian churches 
there may be built up the one universal Church, just as on dis- 
tinctly developed political nationalities will be built up the one great 
federation of humanity. 

But I desire to add that such sentiments of good-will and spirit- 
ual sympathy for-the good in the Roman Catholic Church must not 
be allowed to blind us to the obvious facts that are to be found in 
all of Latin America. Wherever there is mortal need, deep and real 
mortal need, there is a spiritual obligation upon the Church of 
Christ. It does not matter what our ecclesiastical theories may be; 
it does not matter what our sympathies may be. The plain questions 
are, What are the facts of moral, intellectual, and religious need to 
be found in the Latin American lands? and, Is the Roman Church 
meeting or striving to meet this need? 

I want to say also that we are not to be misled by the idea that 
Latin America is satisfied with its civilization or that the people of 
Latin America know the name of Jesus Christ. It is not satisfied 
with its condition. Are we satisfied with ours? If civilization is a 
purely commercial matter, then there are parts of Latin America 
which are more highly civilized than Europe, and there are other 
parts which are not. All the foreign trade of Ecuador and Colombia 
and Venezuela and Paraguay added together is not equal to the for- 
eign trade of the one ruined nation of Persia, so that on such a 
definition of civilization that part of South America is not civilized. 
But if making money and shipping goods constitutes civilization, 
then the Argentine Republic is, I suppose, the most civilized land in 
the world. The average exports per capita in the Argentine Repub- 
lic are sixty dollars. The average exports in the United States are 
about twenty-five dollars. On the basis of exports, if that consti- 
tutes civilization, the Argentine is two and a half times as civilized 
as weare. The Argentine Republic,I said, had exports of sixty dollars 
per capita. The average per capita exports of the Chinese Empire 
are less than fifty cents. All the annual exports of the Chinese Em- 
pire combined are only 188 millions of dollars. If the Chinese Em- 
pire had exports per capita equal to those of the Argentine Republic, 
it would be exporting every year not 188 millions but 25,000 millions 
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of dollars. All the exports of the Empire of Japan are only 211 
millions. If Japan had per capita the same export trade that the 
Argentine Republic has, its arinual exports would not be 211 millior 
but 3,000 million dollars. The Argentine Republic has a foreigr 
trade almost as great as the foreign trade of the whole African conti: 
nent. But civilization is not a matter of export trade. Civilization ir 
not to be defined in commercial terms. And no South Americar 
nation realizes more deeply than the Argentine its need of the mora” 
_ and intellectual elements which enter into civilization, or is seeking’ 
more earnestly to supply them. 

Neither are we to be misled by the fact that Latin Americe 
knows the name of Christ. So do the students of India know thr 
name of Jesus Christ. So does the whole Mohammedan world know 
the name of Jesus Christ. It is not a question of knowing the name 
of Christ. It is a matter of knowing Christ and the living power 
of Christ; and those people are not less unfortunate who know the 
name of Christ and have been led to associate it with a false idea! 
of Him than those who have never known that name at all and whe 
come with unconfused minds to hear the message of His Gospel. 

Now having said so much by way of clearing these misappre- 
hensions from our view, I want to state as directly as I can some 
of the grounds on which our spiritual obligation to the Latin 
American people rests. 

In the first place, South America—I shall speak especially of 
South America—taken as a whole, is a continent of great intellectual 
need, evidenced in the prevailing ignorance and illiteracy among the 
masses of the people. There is a highly intelligent class in South 
America and the best men of these lands are loudest in their asser- 
tion and lamentation of these facts. They can be made real to us 
by home comparisons better than in any other way. The average 
illiteracy in the American nation is ten per cent and a fraction over. 
If you add to that number all the children under ten years of age 
who are out of school, you will have a total illiteracy in the United 
States of about sixteen per cent. According to the last official 
census, the proportion of illiteracy in the Republic of Brazil was 
- eighty-five per cent, including children under six years of age. 
In the Argentine Republic it is fifty per cent among those 
over six years of age; in Chile, according to the official cen- 
sus, it is sixty per cent; in Bolivia, according to the States- 
men’s Year Book, it is eighty per cent among those over 
ten years of age. Now you may take the most illiterate State 
in the United States; I mean the State of Louisiana, which is 
so illiterate because of the great mass of ignorant negro citizens, 
and the average illiteracy of the State of Louisiana is thirty-eight 
per cent. In other words, Louisiana, charging against it all the 
ignorance of its great black population, has less illiteracy than any 
country in South America. And even the most ignorant part of 
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Louisiana—I mean the negroes—averages only sixty-one per cent 
of illiteracy, which makes the darkest section of America—these 
negroes of Louisiana—more literate than many of the South Ameri- 
can republics, in spite of the high intelligence of their leading classes, 
who cannot bear the weight of the great popular ignorance. We 
can put it more concretely in one simple parallel. In the year 1901, 
seventy out of every one hundred conscripts in the Chilean army 
were illiterate. In 1904, out of every twenty-five hundred recruits 
for the German army, one was illiterate. 

Or consider the fact in another aspect. When we were in 
Southern Brazil, there appeared in one of the papers, the leading 
paper of Southern Brazil, an article lamenting the educational back- 
wardness of the Latin American lands which pointed out that only 
nine per cent of the population of the Argentine was at school, 
and that this was the best educated land in South America; only 
five per cent of the people of Chile; only three per cent of the 
people of Brazil, and three per cent of the people of Peru. Nineteen 
per cent of the American population are in school, fifteen per 
cent of the population of Germany, thirteen per cent of the popu- 
lation of Japan. In other words, about four times as large a pro- 
portion of the American population are in school as of the entire 
population of South America. The educational leaders of South 
America bewail such conditions, 

It will bring it to us a little more directly to put the illustra- 
trations in a still more concrete form. The Argentine is one of the 
most intelligent and advanced countries in South America. Compare 
it for a moment with the State of New York, which is just about 
equivalent to it in population. In the Argentine there are 15,000 
school teachers; in the State of New York there are 40,000. In 
the Argentine there are 550,000 pupils in the schools; in the State 
of New York there are 1,400,000. With the same population there 
are three times as many teachers and three times as many students 
in the schools in the State of New York as there are in the whole 
of the Argentine, and the average illiteracy of the State of New 
York is five per cent and the average illiteracy of the Argentine 
Republic is fifty per cent. Or compare, once again, the Republic of 
Bolivia with the State of Minnesota. The population is about the 
same. The conglomerate conditions of the populations are not un- 
like. There is just about as large an immigrant population in Min- 
nesota as there is an Indian population in Bolivia. Compare the 
educational situation of the two States: eighty per cent of illiteracy 
in Bolivia, four per cent of illiteracy in the State of Minnesota; 
1,300 teachers in Bolivia, 14,000 teachers in Minnesota; 50,000 pu- 
pils in Bolivia, 438,000 in the State of Minnesota. Or compare the 
Republic of Venezuela with the State of Iowa, two sections of about 
the same population: 1,700 teachers in Venezuela, 30,000 teachers 
in Iowa ; 36,000 pupils in the whole Republic of Venezuela, and 562,- 
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000 in the one State of Iowa. If you say I have been picking out the 
darkest sections of South America and contrasting them with the 
brightest sections of the United States, I could reply that Argentine 
is one of the brightest parts of South America; but take, if you 
will, on the same level, New Mexico and Paraguay. New Mexico 
has only two-thirds of the population of Paraguay. It has ten per 
cent more pupils in its schools and twenty per cent more public 
school teachers. 

Consider further the money spent on educational systems here 
and there. I read in a paper the other day President Butler’s latest 
report as president of Columbia University, and the tuition fees for 
Columbia University for one year amounted to more than the whole 
sum which the Chilean government was spending in its budget on 
the education of three and a quarter million people. I picked up a 
few days afterward the report of President Schurman of Cornell, 
and saw that the income of Cornell University for four months ex- 
pended on the work of the university was larger than the expendi- 
ture of the Peruvian government on the education of three and a 
half million people for a whole year. 

Or pass by the tedium of concrete illustration and consider 
the total educational effort of the whole continent. All South Amer- 
ica together has just about the population of Japan. In South 
America there are 43,000 school teachers ; in Japan there are 133,000. 
In all South America there are two million pupils in the schools; 
in Japan there are six millions. In other words, comparing Japan 
with the whole of South America, there are three times as many 
teachers and three times as many pupils in its schools as in all the 
_ republics of South America combined. We have scores of mission 
schools in the one Empire of Japan. If our missionary educational 
institutions are justified, as they are abundantly, in Japan, they are 
_ three-fold more justified, on the face of these facts themselves, in 
the great continent of Latin America, If we owe our help to Japan, 
we owe it also to our neighboring continent, bound to us by innu- 
merable friendly bonds, and seeking our brotherly help in dealing 
with a great need. It has some good institutions and higher edu- 
cational systems, but it welcomes and needs our aid in shaping char- 
acter and in meeting the deep intellectual requirements of its great 
masses. 

In the second place, our spiritual obligation to Latin America 
rests not only on its deep intellectual need, but also on its deep 
and conscious need of help in its fierce battle with moral evil. 
I desire to state not opinions but facts. According to the last gov- 
ernment census of Brazil, eighteen per cent of the population was 
illegitimate; according to the Statesman’s Year Book, twenty-seven 
per cent of the population of Uruguay; according to Curtis's book 
on Ecuador, fifty per cent of the population of that Republic ; ac- 
cording to the Bolivian military register, taking the proportion from 
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random pages, thirty-eight and a half per cent; according to the 
estimate of Dr. Renzoti, curator of the Central University of Caracas, 
than whom there is no higher authority in Venezuela, for Venezuela 
the figures were sixty-eight and eight-tenths per cent. The shadow 
of that heritage rests on only six per cent of British blood, rests 
on only seven per cent of French blood; it rests on between twenty- 
five and fifty per cent of the blood of South America. And if one 
says, as he may truly say, that some allowance must be made for 
many men and women who live faithfully together without ever 
having been legally married, the reply is that while that abates a 
little the darkness of the moral stain, it flings the responsibility back 
on the great institution which is responsible for the fact of their not 
having been married. In so far as you relieve in this way the moral 
situation, you relieve it only by deepening the evidence of religious 
need. 

And one cannot leave the matter with a reference only to these 
naked mathematical facts. Mr. Hale declares in his book on 
South America, “Male chastity is practically unknown. There is a 
tone of immorality running through all South American life.” But 
there are chaste men and they mourn most deeply the condition 
which they are the first to describe to you. I asked men in 
various cities where there were students, men who knew the stu- 
dents of South America, some of them students themselves, what 
their experience had been regarding the moral phase of student life. 
All these men said that they could count in too small numbers 
the students whom they knew who were living unsullied moral lives. 
One man not a missionary, who had been teaching for years in a 
South American school, told me: “I think you ought to explain 
to all the young men who come down here to teach that they 
must leave behind them any great hope of working any moral trans- 
formation in the character of these boys. I have worked among 
them for years and I have almost given up hope. I like them. 
They have, many of them, fine qualities, but in the matter of 
purity I despair.” I asked a friend from China the other day what 
was the proportion of students in his college of whom he could say 
that they were leading morally clean and unsullied lives. He said he 
believed that in the college in China from which he came perhaps 
fifty per cent of the students were men whose lives were morally 
untainted. He may have erred, but if there is need on moral 
grounds for maintaining Christian missions in the Chinese Empire, 
as there indubitably is, or for pure religion in the United States, I 
believe there is ground also in South America. 

If religion has nothing to do with morals, if religion has no 
connection whatever with a clean life, then we can save ourselves 
the trouble of carrying religion into Latin America, or elsewhere. 
But if religion is indissolubly connected with a life that keeps itself 
unspotted from the world, there is need of our carrying our Gospel 
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down into Latin America as truly as of spreading it in our own 
land or of carrying it over into Asia. And the worst of it all is 
the fact that in Latin America the lips which should be the first to 
speak in rebuke of uncleanness are silent and the lives which 
should be themselves the models of purity and holiness—I mean 
the lives of the religious teachers of South America—are, not 
always we can thank God, but too often, the very lives that are 
appealed to by those who wish to live themselves the corrupt and 
the decadent life. 

One would hesitate to express this judgment on any other au- 
thority than the highest in the South American churches. I have 
here the last pastoral letter of the Archbishop of Venezuela to the 
clergy throughout the Republic of Venezuela printed in full in the 
leading paper in Caracas. In the section of his pastoral letter on 
chastity, these are the words that he uses: 

“Scandal in the parish or town takes on unmeasured propor- 
tions: the dishonored priest is lost once for all, the enemies of the 
church triumph because of the shameful fall, and good souls retire 
to groan in secret and to cry to the Lord to free them from this 
abomination. And even if the sin is hidden, yet is it revealed through 
every guise in the dead parish, the deserted church, in the tiresome 
preaching, unfruitful works of mere routine, without fervor or piety, 
in the house of the priest, who breathes only a worldly atmosphere ; 
in his reading, in his occupations, and the tedium at the things of 
God. Why do we note the sudden spiritual decline of a priest who 
until yesterday was active and devout? Why do we-see him destroy- 
ing little by little that which promised to be a fruitful apostolate, but 
now approaches mysterious and mournful ruin? Ah! if we could 
penetrate the veil of his secret life, we should know that the one 
cause of this humiliating and opprobrious decay is in nothing other 
than the hidden corruption of his heart and life... .... And yet 
there are priests who only rarely go to confession, and others who 
. never confess at all! There are those who select easygoing confes- 
sors who pass over everything and then give absolution; and there 
are not wanting others whose confession is nothing more than a sad 
routine practiced between one sin and another, to their own decep- 
tion—well-known is the life they lead, and where it will end.” 

The priest who took us around the great school of some French 
_ fathers in one city in South America told the man who introduced 
me to him, in answer to his question, that he thought about one-half 
of the priests in Chile were men who were leading clean, moral 
lives. We will believe that there were more. But we asked a priest 
in Colombia, who made a long journey with us, how many priests he 
knew who were clean and pure men; and he said that out of the 
eighteen priests whom he knew intimately, there was only one who 
was leading a clean moral life. If there is need of carrying the 
Gospel to Japan—and there is the deepest need, as men like Count 
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Okuma and Baron Mayajima have told us, on moral grounds—if 
there is need of carrying the Gospel to China, if there is need in 
the United States, there is need also of carrying the Gospel to South 
America. If we are excused from carrying the Gospel to South 
America, we are excused from carrying the Gospel to the Chinese 
Empire, which, on moral grounds, is as well able to get along with- 
out the living and the cleansing Christ as South America or 
ourselves. 

In the third place, our spiritual obligation to the Latin Ameri- 
can lands rests upon the appeal which these lands are making to us 
for the help which they know can come to them only from without. 
From the very beginning the best men in the Latin American lands 
have desired this help. I was reading the other day part of a speech 
made hy Alberdi, one of the great Argentine publicists, in the days 
of the struggle over the question of religious toleration in South 
America. “South America,” he said, “reduced to Catholicism with 
the exclusion of any other cult, represents a solitary and silent con- 


vent of monks. The dilemma is fatal—either Catholic and unpopu-_ 


lated or populated and prosperous and tolerant in the matter of re- 
ligion. To invite the Anglo-Saxon race and the peoples of Ger- 
many, Sweden and Switzerland and to deny them the exercise of 
their worship is to offer them a sham hospitality and to exhibit a 
false liberalism. To exclude the dissenting cults is to exclude the 
English, the Germans and Swiss and the North Americans who are 
not Catholics; that is to say, the inhabitants whom this continent 
most needs. To bring them without their cult is to bring them 
without the agent which makes them what they are, and to compel 
them to live without religion or become atheists.” The best senti- 
ment of South America has taken that attitude from the beginning. 
Some governments are willing to pay money now for immigrants 
from other lands. 

And it is not only for immigration, including Protestant immi- 
gration, that they have asked. Many of the great missionary activ- 
ities begun in Latin America have been begun at the direct request of 
the Latin American peoples themselves. When Dr. William Good- 
fellow, a missionary, was coming home from the Argentine seventy 
years ago, President Sarmiento commissioned him to engage, in the 
United States, women who could come out to establish normal 
schools to train the teachers for the Argentine. In 1882, President 
Barrios of Guatemala requested the Presbyterians to open a mission 
in Guatemala, and offered to pay out of his own pocket the expense 
of bringing the first missionaries there. In 1884, President Rosa of 
the Argentine, at a great Protestant celebration in Buenos Aires, at- 
tributed to the influence of missionaries a large part of the progress 
that the Argentine Republic had made and besought them to in- 
crease the field of their operations and to enlarge their zeal. I read 
while in South America the report of the debate in the House 
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_ of Deputies of the Republic of the Argentine-over the question as to 
whether they should subsidize what are known as the Argentine 
Evangelical schools. Those are the schools of one of the most re- 
markable men I met in South America, the Rev. William C. Morris 
of the Church of England. He has gathered seven thousand little 
waifs off the streets of the city of Buenos Aires. Single-handed 
he has built up agencies to train those seven thousand little, igno- 
rant, neglected children. The Argentine Republic recognized the 
value of what he was doing, and against the protest of a bishop dep- 
uty the Argentine Congress voted a subsidy and is voting now fifty 
thousand dollars a year to maintain those Argentine Evangelical . 
schools, openly called Evangelical, on the ground, as Deputy Lacasa 
said, that “if this work does not deserve the attention and support 
of the authorities of our nation, if this work is not excellent and 
praiseworthy, then I do not know where to look for those good 
works which our Christian religion commands us to perform.” 
What the first text-book of the Student Volunteer Movement 
stated in regard to Latin America is in large measure true. Our 
great missionary foundations laid in South America have been laid 
in response to a demand coming from the people of Latin America 
themselves. I ask you, fellow-students, whether it is to be regarded 
as illegitimate to respond to a great cry of human need? On the 
ground of South America’s constant request for the help which she 
wants from without, the United States and Canada owe a deep and 
undischarged obligation to these lands. : 

In the fourth place, although I have no doubt that this appeal 
from Latin America rests rather on the ground of its recognition of 
its intellectual and moral need, yet back of that intellectual and 
moral need lies the fundamental religious need. All intellectual 
and moral need at last roots itself back into great religious need. 
And behind these various considerations of which I have been speak- 
ing is the profound religious need of South America. 

You see it, for one thing, in the inadequacy of the forces that 
are now there attempting to meet the religious necessities of the 
people. The Roman Catholic Church, even if it were qualified to do 
so, does not have enough priests to minister to the religious need 
of Latin America. One of the good men we met in South America 
was a priest in the city of Buenos Aires. He told me there were 
less than a thousand priests, counting all the secular clergy, in the 
whole of the Argentine, and that many of them were men too 
ignorant even to teach; that only a small part of the priests were 
capable of preaching to the people. What are a few hundred men 
to six millions of people in a great republic just now taking on its 
national form? 

I went to one section in the city of Santiago, one of the best- 
supplied cities in South America, where there were more than ten 
thousand people and only one priest trying in an inadequate way 
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to reach all those great multitudes of people. You can travel miles 
and miles in central South America without even seeing a Catholic 
church or a Catholic priest. On all the long reach of the Magda- 
lena River, from its mouth at Barranquilla up to the city of Honda, 
more than six hundred miles, I think I counted only four or five 
Catholic churches, not all with priests, ministering to the thousands 
of people of that great river valley. Great regions everywhere are 
neglected. The agencies that are there are utterly inadequate to cope 
with the religious needs of South America, even if they were spir- 
itually capable of doing so. 

And then such agencies as are there have no living general hold 
upon the people. That was the lament of a priest in the Argen- 
tine. He told us that his order had actually asked the Pope to 
allow them to lay aside their clerical dress in order that they 
might put on laymen’s garb and go down among the people, be- 
cause they were so despised and reviled in their clerical garb that 
they were not even allowed to evangelize in the homes of the people. 
He said that if they walked along the street and a woman saw them 
she ran and knocked on iron to break the bad luck of having seen a 
priest. I went down the street with a friend of mine who was a 
clergyman in the Scotch Church, in the city of Buenos Aires, and 
he was dressed in clerical dress; school girls on the street, children 
of good appearance, turned and hissed at him and called him names 
as we passed by, because they thought he was a priest. In Peru 
the great comic paper is called “Fray K Bezon.” If you pronounce 
the syllables rapidly they run into words which mean “fat-headed 
priest.” It is widely read. And what do you think the jokes in it 
are? Simply the matter-of-fact tales which the editor of the paper 
prints week after week, without fear of libel suits, of the personal 
immoralities and scandals in the life of the clergy of Peru. 

And not only does the Church not command the general respect 
of the people for its priesthood, but also the people do not throng the 
churches in Latin America. We have an idea that all the people 
of Latin America are devoted to one great religious institution that 


has been there all these years. I am inclined to think that in our 


towns here you will find twice as many people every Sunday, in pro- 
portion to the population, in the churches as you will find in the 
churches of the most religious towns of South America. We were 
in the city of Arequipa in Peru on one of the most sacred days of 
the Church in South America. They told us that Arequipa was 
the most fanatical city in Peru, that there we should find all the 
churches thronged with men. All the shops were shut. It was a 
holy day in the city. We visited five of the leading churches, in- 
cluding the cathedral. In the cathedral there were not fifty people, 
men, women and children, at the main service. Only one church 
which we visited was full, and that was filled in part with sisters 
and little children from the schools. There were not, I judged, one 
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hundred and fifty men in any one of the churches of that city on 
one of the greatest feast days of the whole year. In Holy Week 


_ the demonstrations are great, but the priests in Buenos Aires told 


us that the real influence and hold of the church upon the people 
was nothing in comparison with its strength in the United States. 
The people of South America are a people practically without any 
real religion. It does not matter what the census says about 
their nominal ecclesiastical connections. We are looking out upon 
forty millions of people, the great majority of whom, the South 
Americans themselves say, have no religious faith. The men have 
for the most part only a nominal connection with the Church or 
none at all. And they have none, because they have no access, the 
great mass of them, to any living religious faith. Here and there 
surely there are good priests; we met some devout, lovable men; 
but for the great mass of the people there is no access to the living 
Christ at all. He is hidden in the churches, behind saints or sym- 
bols. We were in churches where there was no figure of Christ 
even behind the chancel ; in many churches where the figure of Mary 
was high above all figures of Christ, and where, high above all the 
figures, would be such an inscription as “Gloria a Maria.” Cut 
right into the stone walls of the old Jesuit Church in the ancient city 
of Cuzco you read the words, ‘Come unto Mary, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and she will give you rest.” I wonder some- 
times whether that old word about a sword piercing through her 
heart might not refer rather to the sufferings of the humble and 
loyal soul of the mother of our Lord today as among~forty millions 
of people she sees her beloved and divine Son hidden behind her 
human motherhood. All our hearts are reverent toward the mother 
of our Lord, and we can understand what it was in the history of 
the Church that drove the heart of humanity, when it was denied 
any resting place on a humanity in Christ, to the humanity of 
Christ’s mother—we can understand all that, but we cannot ignore 
the conditions that have come to prevail where the Church has con- 
cealed the real Saviour behind the mother who bore Him. 

And what the people see of Christ is no real picture of Him. 
We went to more than eighty churches in South America. In not 
one of all those churches was there a symbol or a picture or a sug- 
gestion of the resurrection or of the ascension—not one. In every 
case Christ was either dead upon the cross or He was a ghastly 
figure, lying in a grave. Where is the living Christ? a man cries 
out again and again as he travels up and down South America and 
no voice answers him in reply. He is not there, because, once more, 
the men who ought to be His representatives and preach His Gospel 
there are silent regarding Him. Once more, this is not my opin- 
ion. Let me read you another section from this pastoral letter of 
the Archbishop of Venezuela. 

“Nearly all the clergy of the archdiocese of Caracas are paro- 
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chial: there are more than one hundred parishes, and today all are 
occupied by pastors, with few exceptions—those which have become 
mere hamlets. And yet, why does ignorance of religion continue 
to brutalize and degrade more and more these people? Why exist 
so many parishes which are true cemeteries of souls dead to God, 
in despite of the fact that there stands the church edifice, there is 
Jesus Christ in the Sacrament Adorable, there is the priest with his 
marvelous powers to sanctify the souls? The only reason is that 
the parish priest does not faithfully perform his duties, he does not 
lay hold upon and generously shoulder the charge he has accepted, 
and, as many Christians who take of the Gospel only so much as 
suits them, so he takes up only those duties which do not trouble 
him much—more than all, those that produce most income. They 
do not preach, or, if so, it is only to tire and annoy the few hearers. 
What living word could come from a sacerdotal soul dead to the 
palpitations of the grace and the activity of pastoral zeal? There 
is no catechism class—and if there is, it is in this sense: that this 
work is for the priest a disagreeable task, for which he has neither 
intelligence nor heart, and which he ends by handing over to the 
school or to the women! Service, attention and care and frequent 
visiting of the sick, in order to lead them as by the hand to the 
gates of eternity, are unknown things to him. Poor sick ones that 
fall into the hands of such priests! And this, when they do not 
abandon the sufferers entirely under any mere pretext to escape 
going to their aid in their extremity supreme. . . . And we will not 
say more, for we should be interminable, if we were to enumerate 
everything.” 

These are not the words of the enemies of the church. They 
are the words of the men within the church who lament its shame 
and its spiritual impotence. Perhaps we speak too severely, but 
can any one say that conditions like these constitute no ground of 
spiritual obligation to the millions of people who are denied by such 
conditions access to the Christ who lives to save? ; 

And, last of all, our spiritual obligation to Latin America lies 
in the very fact that this church needs from us and we have a duty 
to give to it the help which only Protestant influence can supply. I 
asked a true priest in Argentina whether he saw any reason why 
there should not be Protestant churches in South America. “No,” 
he said. “Why not? We work together in the United States; why 
should we not work together here in the Argentine? Take our 
own parish here,” he said at another time; “there are one hundred 
and forty thousand people in our own parish and only seven per 
cent of them ever go inside of a church. Look at this other parish 
with 130,000; with one man and his assistant endeavoring to reach 
those 130,000.” 

We are wanted to meet great neglected needs and to purify and 
stimulate the forces which ought to be striving to meet them. The 
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best men of these lands have always seen this. In his book on the 
relations of Mexico to the United States, Minister Romero, who 
did as much as any other man to bind together these two neigh- 
boring republics, said that from the very outset he had argued for 
religious toleration in Mexico because he saw in that the best way 
to remedy the great evils which sprang from the political authority 
of the Roman Catholic clergy and from the abuses of which the 
clergy were guilty. “TI thought,” he said, “that one of the best ways 
to diminish the domination and abuses of the clergy in Mexico was 


to favor the establishment of other sects which would come in some 


measure into competition with the Catholic clergy and thus cause it 
to refrain from exercises of which it had been guilty before.” “His 
praiseworthy efforts,” wrote Dr. Pinedo, ex-Minister of Justice and 
Public Instruction in the Argentine, of Mr. Morris and his schools, 
“have had the virtue of awakening the Catholics, who, not to be left 
behind, have also founded numerous schools so that in every way the 
needy children are being benefitted.” 

And there are many inside the church who realize the necessity 
of help from without. I spoke of the young priest with whom we 
traveled in Colombia, the man who told us that only one out of 
eighteen of his acquaintances in the priesthood was a good man. 
He was going to visit his old father. His heart was sick of the 
abominations in the midst of which he lived, but, he said, he did 
not know what his personal duty was. Where was he to go? He did: 
not know where to go out of the church. Was his place in his church, 
to work there, to purify and cleanse the institution and to help the 
people who lived round about him? He was going to his old 
father to ask him where his path of duty lay. If only there were 
strong churches of the evangelical faith in his land something might 
be done. Do you mean to say that we must abandon men like 
this, that we have no duty to the men in South America for whom 
their institution is too strong and who are asking for help from 
without to come in to enable them to deal with the great situation 
that confronts them? We owe a deep debt to the men, many or few 


‘scattered up and down South America, who look for spiritual and 


moral help from without and who know that the only hope of re- 
forming their own church is through the influence of Protestant mis- 
sions. And our brethren in the native Protestant churches have a 
supreme right to our aid. 

These are the grounds briefly put, only a few of them, of our 
spiritual obligation to these lands. We owe these lands help in their 
search for intellectual light. We owe them aid in,their dire battle 


- for moral purity. We owe them a response to their brotherly call 


of need. We owe them Christ and spiritual freedom. We owe it 
to them to call them to their own most deeply cherished ideals. And 
we have not paid that debt. We are not paying that debt today. 
We have justly declared a negative political doctrine with regard to 
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South America, which has warned Europe to keep her hands off, and 
we have thought that in that way we fulfilled our duty to the South 
American peoples. The South American peoples do not resent the 
Monroe Doctrine, but they do resent that negative interpretation of 
it with which the American people have been content, which tended 
to shut out the aid which the European nations might have been 
glad to carry in, and which has not replaced it with any brotherly 
help from near at hand. ; 

It is a lamentable fact that the darkest part of South America 
is the part nearest to the United States and Canada. The further 
you get away from the United States and Canada, the cleaner, more 
progressive, better educated, does South America become, and the 
nearer you draw to the United States, the darker are the shadows 
that rest on the South American lands. It is not that we have caused 
the darkness, but we have not relieved it. We have begun, but only 
begun, to discharge our commercial obligations to South America. 
There is one copper mine in Peru in which a few American men 
put more money before they took out a dollar than all the Protestant 
churches of the world, I venture to say, have spent on the evan- 
gelization of South America for the last hundred years. At Cerro 
de Pasco twenty million dollars were put into that one copper mine 
before anything was paid back. The whole Protestant Church has 
not done as much for forty million souls. And there is Canada, 
which has, I believe, only one little mission in the whole of South 
America, a mission made up of two faithful Canadian Baptist 
men and their wives, in the mountains of Bolivia. Canada has put 
millions of dollars into the lighting plants and the water plants and 
the electric power plants, and it has not put five thousand dollars 
a year into the evangelization of South America. We have, I 
suppose, about forty American missionary organizations work- 
ing in the Empire of Japan, with a population equal to that of 
the whole of South America, and we have about ten American 
missionary organizations and two British organizations working .in 
the whole South American continent. 

We have had our obligations staring us in the face for a 
hundred years, and we have passed the needy men at our door 
mercilessly by. Surely now at last the day has come for us to 
take up our obligation to these Latin American peoples. Now, 
more than in any other day, the need is pressing upon us. If 
we do not give help now, South America will become the strong- 
hold of all the reactionary and the obscurantist elements of the 
Church of Rome, and a situation will be produced which even the 
Church of Rome itself, with all of its best purposes and its best 
energies, will not be able to deal with. Priests from the other lands 
are pouring in, from the Philippines, from France, from Andalusia, 
from Italy, from Belgium, all those priests who are not wanted in 
their own lands are gathering now in South America. They have 
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already pressed in. There are good men among them, but there are 

others, too, and the people themselves begin to resent their coming. 
The Sunday before we got to Bogota there was a riot in the city, 
which the troops had to be brought out to quell, in’ which the artisans 
started to tear down the school of the Silesian Fathers in Bogota 
on the ground that they did not want or were not going to stand 
this invasion of foreign priests, especially those whose influence on 
industrial conditions, perhaps quite unjustly, they feared. We are 
bound to press in for the help of South American peoples before re- 
actionary men get control of the religion and education of the South 
American continent. 

We are bound to press in there today because those great re- 
publics are now in their formative life. Look at the six millions 
of people in the Argentine, one of the livest, most eager countries in 
the world, with a fourth or fifth of its whole population in its capital 
city of Buenos Aires, a city with half a million Italians in it, a land 
with thousands of fresh immigrants pouring in every year. Do you 
suppose that these republics can be built without religion, that these 
nations can ever fulfill their God-appointed destinies if they drift, 
as they are drifting today, into a hard, atheistic materialism? In 
the interest of these South American nations, which will be our 
neighbors forever, and which are to exercise a steadily increasing 
influence upon our own life, we are bound to go in with the spirit- 
ual forces of the Gospel of the living Christ. 

We are called to these republics today because they offer men 
as good opportunity for life investment as men can find anywhere 
else in the world. I stood one day, only a few months ago, beside a 
great brown marble block in the Protestant cemetery in the city of 
Valparaiso; all around were the evidences of the earthquake, great 
stones twisted awry, but this stone stood steadfast among them all. 
It was the burial place of old David Trumbull, who for forty-three 
years had stood like a great rock in the city of Valparaiso, leaving 
his influence on that city, and also in a real way on the national life 
of Chile, in which he was one of the great forces that brought about 
the laws which gave effect to religious toleration, provided for civil 
marriage and the secularization of the cemeteries, and helped to 
open the gates wide for the preaching of the Gospel up and down 
the length of the Chilean Republic. There are all over South Amer- 
ica opportunities for men to live under changed conditions such 
lives as David Trumbull lived in the city of Valparaiso, such lives 
as William C. Morris is living today in the city of Buenos Aires, 
as many men are living now in many places. If men and women 
are looking for a chance for life-investment where they cannot only 
change the characters of men, but where they can make a real con- 
tribution toward forming the characters of great republics, South 
America is a field calling to them. 

And, last of all, men are passing, and passing fast, there. The 
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generations of South America do not last longer than the genera- 
tions of Asia or North America; and year by year, while we wait, 
men go whither we cannot follow. If men need Christ anywhere, 
they need Him there also, and they need Him before they die. Just 
about two months ago, our boat tied up one night along the East 
bank of the Magdalena River. It was an old-fashioned stern-wheel 
river boat, burning wood, and every three or four hours we had to 
stop to take on fresh fuel. We were still in the lower reaches of 
the river and it was possible to run by night. We had fallen asleep 
in the earlier part of the evening, but were awakened as the boat 
tied up to the shore, and the men ran out with the gangway, and 
began to bring on the wood. Here and there we saw the glare of 
the torches on the tropical forest and then heard the murmur of the 
boatmen as they carried on the great racks of fuel and piled it up 
against the stanchions of the lower deck. I fell asleep again, but 
suddenly was awakened by the sound of a plunging body in the water 
and a rush of footsteps on the lower deck and excited voices whisper- 
ing, and then a half-strangled, pitiful cry, “Oh, hombre,” literally, 
“Oh, man,” but truly also, “Oh, brother! Oh, friend!” and then a 
gurgling sound and a swirl of the brown waters rushing by, and all 
was still. After a little while the work was done, the men came 
aboard, the ropes were thrown off, and our boat went sobbing on its 
way up the stream. In the morning we asked the captain what had 
been the trouble, and he said that it was a Colombian private soldier 
who had been sleeping on the unfenced lower deck and rolled off in 
his sleep into the water; that nobody had seen him go; they had 
heard his cry, but were too late to help him, and the man was gone. 

Often on that river journey and often on the days that have 
passed since, it has seemed to me that I could hear that only half- 
conscious strangled cry sounding in my ears, “Oh, Friend! Oh, 
Friend!” and that it was the cry of many millions of South American 
peoples making earnest, if silent, appeal for the things that in Christ 
we have to give. “Oh, Friend!” That voice calls to you, men and 
women of Canada and the United States. Will it find in you the 
heart of a friend, to reply? 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHRISTIAN NATIONS TOWARD 
THE BACKWARD RACES 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES-BRYCE, P.C., LL.D., D.C.L., AMBASSADOR 
OF GREAT BRITAIN IN THE UNITED STATES 


It Is A great pleasure to me, and a great honor, to be invited to 
address the men and women of the universities. The students of 
all the institutions represented at the Rochester Convention are, 
or ought to be, the flower of the youth of the United States and 
Canada. As university students and university teachers, whether 
you purstie science or philosophy, literature or history, your great 
aim is knowledge, knowledge which doubles a man’s power over 
nature and over his fellows, knowledge which opens to us the door 
into the wisdom of the past and makes us the heirs of all the ages, 
knowledge which enables us to render more efficient service to God 
and to our fellow-men. 4 

The delegates to the Rochester Convention stand for the united 
spirit and impulse of hundreds of colleges and universities, not com- 
peting in trials of strength and skill, but banded together for a holy 
and noble cause. All parts of the United States and all parts of 
Canada are thus represented, and I am glad to know that there came 
also delegates from our British universities, and from the universities 
of that great land of learning, Germany, as also from the universities 
of Northern Europe. It was a splendid thought to unite for this pur- 
pose the representatives of all these nations, all devoted to this cause, 
all entering on this work in their devotion to God and to our Lord © 
Jesus Christ. 

- You, Student Volunteers, as thoughtful and earnest men and 
women, have felt the need and heard the call to spread the Gospel 
message throughout all lands. You have recognized that it is a re- 
proach to the children of our advanced European races, races that 
received Christianity so many centuries ago, that now nearly two 
thousand years after our Lord’s coming, many parts of the earth, 
and many millions of mankind, should still remain in the ancient 
darkness. And so you have engaged in this effort, to secure that 
within this present generation of ours the whole world shall be evan- 
gelized and the true light shall be shed abroad into all lands. That is 
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a great thought, that is a great mission, that is a great hope that you 
have conceived—to do it all in this generation. 

All that you can gain of knowledge and of thought is not too 
much for the work which lies before you. 

The task of the missionary is not an easy one. He has to deal 
with many ancient religions. He has to understand these religions 
and to approach them with respect. He has to learn how to take ad- 
vantage of all that is best in them in order to lead men, through 
such ideals as they already have, into the higher truth of Christianity. 
This is true of such countries as India and China, where in Brahman- 
ism, for instance, and in Confucianism and Buddhism you have 
ancient philosophies and religions not to be treated without respect 
and consideration.. And in Mussulman countries it is perhaps even 
more true, because there you meet with a religion which was never 
intended to be hostile to Christianity, a religion which ought to be 
considered from the first as being merely a misconceived and imper- 
fect form of the religion of Abraham, a religion which recognizes our 
Lord as one of its prophets, a religion which ought to be used as 
a means of leading its votaries on into our own light. 

This is a critical moment in world history, and it is also an aus- 
picious moment. I will venture to try to show-you what has made 
me believe that it is a critical moment, because I have traveled a 
good deal in non-Christian countries and have had to study and 
observe what is passing there. Never since the discovery of this 
continent, now more than four centuries ago, has there been any 
time of such change, of such advance in the exploration and devel- 
opment of every part of the earth’s surface as we see now in our own 
time. The process, which went very slowly in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, now moves so fast that nine-tenths of the habit- 
able globe are under the control of civilized powers; and though vast 
multitudes remain non-Christians, there is scarcely a spot in which 
the influence of the white races is not felt, and in which the backward 
and uncivilized races are not being penetrated by the ideas and habits 
of those more advanced nations. The old religions are being shaken. 
They are crumbling. They are losing their hold upon the hearts and 
the minds of the native peoples, and before many years have passed 
very little will remain of the weaker among these faiths except some 
superstitious usages of scanty meaning and forgotten origin. Others 
may survive longer but even they will be disintegrated and impover- 
ished, and will lose much of the hold upon the minds of the races that 
profess them. Our Western civilization, borne upon the wings of 
modern science, has shattered the ancient ways of life, breaking up 
tribes, extinguishing the old customs and religions, the old beliefs 
and the old moralities. The ctistoms were sometimes immoral and bad, 
and yet some of them had a good effect upon conduct. They held 
society together by ties other and better than those of mere force; 
they inculcated some virtues—hospitality, good faith to one another, 
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compassion towards those who needed help. And all\, 

rested upon old customs which are being now destroyed. \ 

the time when, having taken away so much, we of the \ 
nations should try to give them something which will fill the 
Our material civilization is rooting out the old ways of life; 
rooting out the wheat along with the tares. Let us now, at on 
implant a new and better faith before the instinct discernible even i _ 
the lower races which makes them feel that there is a higher power : 
above them fades wholly from their souls. You remember that the 
Apostle has said: “God left not Himself without a witness.” Even in 
these lower races, as we call them, there remains a witness of God in 
the sense of reverence, in the wish to worship, in some faint glimmer- 
ing of the hope of immortality. Would it not be a calamity for them 
if their life came to be a purely material one; if, before the sense of 
reverence and the wish to worship wholly die out of their hearts we 
did not try to save as much as possible and to use this instinct to 
build upon it something higher and better? Are not we whose con- 
quering march has destroyed the customs and beliefs of these back- 
ward races, are not we responsible for their future? Are not we 
bound to turn to account for their good these changes which we have 
wrought ? 

This process of destruction is not all that the white races have 
done to the uncivilized races. Often they have done what is worse. 
The backward races, instead of being merely left ignorant, have 
sometimes received impressions of Christianity it were far better for 
them never to have received. It has often come to them as a religion 
professed by adventurers, who, bearing the Christian name, have 
despoiled or tricked them out of their lands, who have exploited their 
mines, who have grown rich upon their labor, who have ruined them 
by strong drink, who have treated them with roughness and with 
scorn, and sometimes even with barbarity. Such rapacious men, of 
whom there have been too many in the new lands, are the foul scum 
upon the advancing wave of civilization, and they undo and unteach 
by their lives what Christianity is teaching by its precepts. It is hard 
to keep such men out of the new countries that are being explored 
or developed; but their presence and their untoward influence upon 
the native races make it doubly needful that there should be in all 
these lands a teaching of Christianity by other and better men whose 
lives bear witness to the truth. This is the moment when the Gospel 
should come to these native races both as a beneficent power protect- 
ing them against oppression, and as a religion which, while it gives 
them a higher and purer morality, while it gives them a higher con- 
ception both of what is divine and what is human at its best, also 
leads them upward by friendly sympathy and tries to bridge the 
chasm between them and the civilized nations. They should learn to 
know Christianity as God’s gift to the world, uniting all mankind in 
one; they should know that the Gospel is not only to give light to 
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those that sit in darkness, but also to create a bond of brotherhood 
between them and ourselves, teaching them that we are all children 
of a common Father in Heaven. 

People are afraid of a conflict of races; people think that some of 
the great ancient races of the East may be led into mortal struggle 
with the European peoples. If our attitude to them were governed 
by Christian principles there would be no risk of any such conflict. 
I hope and I believe that it will be averted; but I am sure it can be 
averted if we try to apply in our national policy those Christian 
principles which we profess. The sense of human brotherhood was 
never more needed than now, at this precious, this critical moment. 
It is needed not only by the missionary and not only for missions ; it 
is needed by all who come in contact with these races; it is needed 
by men who come there for business; it is needed by officials; it is 
needed by soldiers and sailors; it is needed even by private travelers 
in the non-Christian lands. 

And are we not all of us, whether we be missionaries or not, 
bound as citizens to have a share in guiding the policy of our govern- 
ments? Are we not bound to see that our governments try to help 
and to treat with justice and consideration these backward races 
with which we come in contact? Their fate now at last in this day of 
the world lies in the hands of civilized people of European stock, 
and now is the time for us to fulfill these great responsibilities that 
have devolved upon us. 

Though we all wish to help missions we cannot all be mission- 
aries. But remember that it is not only in foreign lands that the 
world has got to be evangelized. I have spoken of the harm that is 
done by members of Christian nations who disgrace the Christian 
name. But apart from those flagrant cases the greatest hindrance to 
the spread of the Gospel in other lands is the imperfect power of the 
Gospel at home. I do not mean merely that there is a great deal of 
practical heathendom among the most unfortunate classes in our 
great cities. I rather ask you to regard the contrast between the 
New Testament standard, which we accept for our own lives and the 
faint efforts which we make to reach it. Study the history of primi- 
tive Christianity—and let me assure you that there is no study more 
profitable, more helpful than that of church history, and especially 
early church history. Noman can devote his time to anything better 
than trying to understand the history of the first three centuries of 
the Christian Church. It is full of lessons for us all. Now, if you 
study the history of the apostolic and the post-apostolic ages you will 
be struck by two causes which very largely helped the rapid spread 
of the Gospel through the ancient world, even in spite of the frowns 
and animosities of the dominating Roman power. One of these 
causes was the impression made upon the heathen by the lives of the 
early Christians, by their purity—you know how corrupt the ancient 
world was—by their honesty in all matters of daily business life, by 
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their unworldliness, and, perhaps even more than that, by their love 
of one another. Another cause, less potent, no doubt, but very real 
and important with the educated classes in the Roman Empire, was 
the profound impression made upon them by the Beauty and loftiness 
of the Old Testament writings, They found in the Psalms and in the 
Prophets a morality as high or higher than their own best, and a 
spirit of love to God, and a devotion to God, and a sense of the pres- 
ence of God in nature and in the human soul and in the aspirations of 
the soul towards God like which there was nothing in heathen litera- 
ture. If I may touch on this in passing for one moment. let me beg 
of you students never to forget in your devotion to the New Testa- 
ment how much you may also learn from the study of the Psalms 
and the Prophets. . 

Now had the enthusiasm of those first days of primitive Chris- 
tianity lasted, had the primitive Christians remained conspicuous 
examples of these shining virtues, the world would have been evan- 
gelized long ago. So if you seek to evangelize the world in this 
generation of ours, remember that each one of you, wherever he may 
be, is, whether it be for evil or for good, a missionary. Each one 
by his acts and by his words either spreads abroad or retards the 
spread of the Gospel. ‘None of us liveth to himself,” and our daily 
life is a witness to the fullness or to the hollowness of our faith. 

I have tried to point out that ours is an age of necessity and of 
opportunity, a time in which it is more than ever needful, and also 
more than ever possible, to send forth light flooding through all the 
dark places of the earth. But it is also a time of temptation. Never 
in English speaking countries has there been any age which so drew 
men to the pursuit of wealth and enjoyment, because the chances for 
acquiring wealth were never so fully open to all, the means of win- 
ning wealth never so various and so ample, the prizes never so glit- 
tering. In a time of such temptations it is hard for a young man of 
force and spirit not to feel the impulse to fling himself into the cur- 
rent. Many who do are over-mastered and swept away by the 
current, and they come to think that success and wealth and the 
power and fame which success and wealth bring with them are the 
chief aim and end of life. Nevertheless, the old truth stands: “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.” ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” No doubt the pleasure that success brings 
is a real and legitimate pleasure. We are meant to make the most 
of such talents as we have received; and whoever achieves a success 
that gives standing and influence in the community is better able 
to help others and to promote good causes. The danger, believe me, 
the danger lies not in exerting to the utmost all the powers we have, 
but in over-valuing the transitory things that make the mere outside 
of life, and in forgetting that success is admirable only as it is conse- 
crated to noble purposes, that righteousness is the true riches, that 
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the Kingdom of Heaven is within us. Surely there never was a time 
when there was so much need to remember the warnings of our 
Lord against the love of money and the things that money gives. 
Whoever resists these temptations and lives in the Gospel spirit, 
whether or not he goes forth as a missionary to strange lands, is 
bearing his part in the evangelization of the world, and helping to 
plant the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 

This movement of yours seems to me a movement so wholesome 
and so noble not only because it has great promise for the outer 
world which you are seeking to evangelize; but also because it 
stimulates that renewal of Christian life which is so needful in order 
that the Kingdom of Heaven be made more of a reality in our own 
lands. Some one has said that the teaching of the great Saints and 
the great religious thinkers of the Middle Ages is best summed up in 
a single sentence, a famous line of Dante, “Jn sua volontade e la 
nostra pace.” In His will—that is, in the will of God—is our peace. 
It is indeed a sentence that has been full of strength and comfort to 
many, and it expresses one vital side of the Christian life. Content- 
ment, Obedience, Faith, Hope—these things which were so much 
needed in the stormy days of the Middle Ages are still needed by 
us all. 

But there is another sentence that rises to the mind of one who 
looks out over such an assembly as the Rochester Convention of the 
youth of our strenuous race, young men and young women fired 
with ardor in a great cause. I cannot tell you how it strikes me to 
see so many faces full of zeal and faith and energy, and to think 
that in a few years these young men and women will be scat- 
tered all over the face of the earth trying to give life, trying to 
give light, trying to bring the Gospel of the Lord our Saviour to races 
who have lain so long in darkness and sadness, wanting that joy and 
peace which a knowledge of the love of God imparts. When I look 
over such an assembly and I think that many of its delegates will 
go forth to evangelize the world, I repeat this sentence with earnest 
hopes for the good you will do, be it abroad or be it at home. It 
is a sentence written by the first and greatest of all Christian mis- 
sionaries, the apostle sent forth to the Gentile world, the apostle 
whose life of undaunted courage and untiring service bore witness 
to his faith. It is a sentence that may be always in the heart and 
on the lips of those who are sometimes discouraged in their work 
and who desire to be comforted and strengthened for it: 

“Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 
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THE DECISIVE HOUR IN THE HISTORY OF 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


PASTOR DR. JULIUS RICHTER, SCHWANEBECK, GERMANY 


_ THE TITLE of this address may seem exaggerated to some; yet 
I shall try to emphasize the greatness of the work lying before the 
Christian Church in our day. 

It is the greatness of vision, it is the vastness of the task lying 
before the Christian Church which will call out every atom of 
strength in our innermost lives. I shall try in short outline to lay 
before you the three great tasks of the Christian Church. Two of 
these are well known to you; we shall try to see them in a fresh 
light. The third is only just dimly emerging before our inner vision. 
The first and second of the two tasks have parallels in the history 
of the Church; we shall trace these parallels. The third task has no 
parallel in history. 

1. The first great task lying before the Church is the evangeli- 
zation of the primitive races, all those dark, dull peoples, low in 
civilization, even lower in religious and moral standards, which in- 
habit the continents of Africa, and some parts of Asia, Australia, and 
America. The missionary work among them has a striking resem- 
blance to the missionary task of the Christian Church of the three or 
four first centuries of medizval times, the evangelization of the 
German and Slav peoples ; and it will help us to a clearer understand- 
ing of the present situation if we concentrate our attention for the 
moment on the characteristic features of those days. The missions 
of the Church then had three advantages. At first the area of the 
work was well defined; it comprised the Northern and Eastern half 
of Europe, including the British Isles. The climate was everywhere 
healthful. The nations which were the object of the missions were 
of a remarkable homogeneity. They belonged only to two families 
of peoples closely related; they spoke only two different tongues, 
though these were split up in many dialects which it was not difficult 
to master after having learned one of the principal languages, and 
the social, political, moral and religious standards were almost iden- 
tical among them. 

It was a second great advantage that then the Church was able 
to concentrate her whole energy on this one task of foreign missions. 
Doctrinal disputes absorbed little of the strength of the Church in 
those dark ages, and the state in consequence of its close connection 
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with the Church was only too willing to lend her its mighty arm 
for her endeavors. 

It was a third advantage that the peoples among whom the mis- 
sionaries went were of a decidedly superior character. They showed 
from the beginning evident signs of an intellectual power and of a 
moral strength far beyond the average. It is a remarkable fact that 
those nations, in the first centuries of their Christian era produced 
literary masterpieces of imperishable value, the Edda of the Scandi- 
navians, the Beowulf of the Anglo-Saxons, and the Heliand of the 
North Germans. 

The similarities of this missionary period to that of modern days 
have often been pointed out; but the differences are perhaps even 
more striking. What a disadvantage it is for modern missions that 
their spheres of work among the primitive races are so widely scat- 
tered and diversified. The climate is in most regions rather un- 
healthy, often endangering even the lives of the foreign agents. The 
peoples themselves are most diverse in all directions, and their lan- 
guages, their modes of life and their thoughts, have almost no points 
of contact. There seem to be almost no connecting links between 
the colored people of Africa and the Papuans of Melanesia or the 
stalwart Indians of America; the whole sphere of each race and all 
the standards of life are totally different from those of all the other 
races. 

Let me, as an illustration only, refer to the manifold differences 
of languages. In the line of the Melanesian Islands fronr the New 
Hebrides to the Bismarck Archipelago and New Guinea about one 
hundred or more different languages are spoken; every small island, 
every clan or tribe, has its own, understood often only by some four 
or five hundred people. After a missionary has mastered, with cease- 
less toil, one of these languages, he becomes aware, to his disappoint- 
ment, that he is not able to make himself understood even a few miles 
farther inland or on the next island. In Africa about two hundred 
different languages are spoken, belonging to at least three quite dis- 
tinct families of languages. It is hard to estimate how far the work 
of Protestant missions has been retarded by these diversities of the 
primitive races. 

It is a second disadvantage that the Church of our days is not 
able to concentrate her whole energy on her foreign missions. Doc- 
trinal disputes reaching down even to the very foundations of Chris- 
tian truth claim her earnest attention. And the changing conditions 
in the social life, as well as the growing emigration from the Chris- 
tian lands, absorb much of her strength. 

Thirdly, it seems to be an undeniable fact that at least some of 
the tribes which are at present the object of Protestant missions are 
of a decidedly inferior type, at least at the present time. Of course, 
it would be unjust and premature to give a definite statement on so 
large a question. Yet after the missionaries have been for a cen- 
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tury, or even 150 years, in close contact with peoples like the Eskimo, 


_of the Arctic regions, or the Hottentots, in Southern Africa, we must 


rely on their judgment that probably these clans will never come 
- an age of spiritual maturity, to independent political or church 
ife. 

2. Yet in spite of all difficulties there would be no doubt that 
the Protestant churches were able to fulfil this large and promising 
task among the primitive races if at the same time and with equal 
urgency a second task did not wait for her, the evangelization of the 
cultured nations of the East, those peoples of an ancient civilization 
in India, in China, in Japan, in the Near East, which have for hun- 
dreds and even thousands of years lived their own life in religion, in 
literature, and in the arts, and have permeated their whole national 
life with the leaven of their own thoughts and customs. Again, a 
striking parallel presents itself in the work lying before the Church 
during the first three centuries of its era in the evangelization of the 
Greek and Roman world, and it will be suggestive to look for a 
moment at the characteristic features of those times. 

It was a great advantage for the Christian missions in the 
Roman Empire that its civilization and culture were decidedly ho- 
mogeneous. One language, the Greek, was sufficient to bring the 
Gospel from far Eastern Syria to out-of-the-way Western Spain. 
The same cast of thought, the same religious ideas, the same philoso- 
phies, the same yearnings, the same social and political problems 
were all over the Roman Empire. It was a second great help that 
this whole spiritual world was in a state of decay and decomposition. 
The old gods and faiths had lost their grip on the nations; new gods, 
new religious motives, new revelations, were eagerly sought after 
even by the most earnest thinkers of those days. And Christianity 
entered this decaying civilization as the living force in a dying world. 

The different character of the present situation is apparent if 
we realize to what an extent the world of Asiatic culture lacks homo- 
geneity. There are at least four quite distinct types of religious and 
social developments confronting the Protestant missions; the Indian 
Brahmanism with all its different forms from the crudest vulgar 
idolatry to the spiritual philosophies of the Vedanta ; the Far Eastern 
Buddhism with its soporific and deadening influences on the na- 
tional life, the cold, though lofty, Ethicism of Confucius, the prophet 
of the Chinese, and the dry, formalistic, fanatical Islam of the Near 
East. 

Each of these religions has been able, through hundreds and 
even thousands of years, to permeate and leaven with its spirit those 
lands and peoples, in their political, social, and private life. 

And the Church cannot leave one of these systems for a more or 
less remote future. She must begin the struggle with all of them 
at once, she must wage her spiritual war with different and with 
ever-changing fronts. 
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All the more important is the question whether or not those 
religious systems of Asia are in the same state of disintegration as 
we observed in the Greek civilization of the first centuries. The 
opinion of the Protestant missionaries has changed in a remarkable 
way on this point during the last century. When the first mission- 
aries entered India a hundred years ago and saw the gross idolatry 
and the most disgusting and decadent forms of religious life, even 
at the sacred places of Hinduism, like Benares, they were soon con- 
vinced that this degraded religion had no right, divine or human, to 
live any longer; that it must yield soon to the onrush of the higher 
type of religion represented by Christianity. Similarly, when the first 
Protestant missionaries became familiar with the gross forms of 
idolatry prevalent among the lower classes of China, they arrived at 
the conviction that there was no inner life, no uplifting power in 
this crude system. Yet as the missionaries proceeded in their efforts 
and, struggling with those old systems for the salvation of single 
souls, became aware of the strong vitality inherent in these religions 
in spite of the evident forms of outward decay, they became more 
and more careful in their judgment. Then learned men like Profes- 
sor Max Miller and enthusiasts like Professor Deussen published the 
religious literature of India and showed to wondering Europe below 
the bizarre forms of thought, deep yearnings for higher, wonderful 
sparks of truth and lofty flights of high philosophies, and we inclined 
rather to overestimate those ancient religious systems to such a de- 
gree that we were sometimes unjust towards Christianity. The 
almost forgotten Pali literature, too, was unearthed from the dust of 
centuries, and Islam found ardent admirers and promoters even in 
Europe. It seems to me that this period of exaggerating unduly the 
merits of the Asiatic religions to the disadvantage of Christianity is 
rapidly passing away. Yet it leaves Protestant missions in a dis- 
tinctly different position. And this brings me to my third point. 

3. We are beginning to realize that this whole manifold world of 
religious beliefs from the crudest forms of fetichism and animism to 
the loftiest revelations of Sufistic spirituality or of Confucian ideal- 
ism is one great and coherent evolution of the religious genius of 
mankind, The comparative study of religions and of the historic 
development of the different religions brings us face to face with the 
fact that there are deep longings in the human heart which in all 
climates and under the most widely varying conditions of human life 
find expression in religious systems, and we try to understand them 
in their continuity and similarity in spite of all evident disparity, 

As we begin to see this comprehensive evolution of the religious 
genius of mankind, we become aware of what is the final task of the 
Christian religion and of Protestant missions. It is to show quite 
clearly, in contradistinction to this whole religious life of humanity 
untutored and unaided by the Divine help, that Christianity is the 
one great religion of God, and that it must displace and will displace 
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_ all other religions. That will be the final test of Christianity ; there 


its superiority, its victory will be definitely settled. 

There will be strong competition between Christianity and other 
religions as to which has the higher truth, and Protestant missions 
will have to prove that the folly of the Cross is wiser than human 
wisdom, that Christ is truth. There will be stronger competition as 
to what religion presents the nobler and purer ideals of morality and 
is able to supply the strength to live up to those standards. And, here 
again, Protestant missions will have to prove that Christ, not Mo- 
hammed or Buddha, is the only ideal leading up humanity to higher 
life, that Christ is the way, the only way up to God. There will be 
strongest competition as to what religion stands the final test, being 
able to give life and to regenerate single persons and whole nations 
by supernatural power. And here Christ will stand forth triumph- 
antly as He who gives life, who is the Life of the world; and in Him 
we rejoice with joy unspeakable: “Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which, according to His abundant mercy, hath 
begotten us again into a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” 

Great times require great men. May the Church of Christ be 
granted such great men living up to the great tasks of their genera- 
tion and filling the Church anew with that triumphant assurance of 
St. John: Our faith is the victory that overcomes the world. 


SOME QUALIFICATIONS DEMANDED IN A 
MISSIONARY 


The Present-day Demand for Christian Statesman- 
ship on the Mission Field 

The Importance of Grounding in the Faith Those 
Who Are to Propagate the Faith . 

The Possibilities of a Life Dominated by Jesus 
Christ 


THE PRESENT-DAY DEMAND FOR CHRISTIAN STATES- 
MEN ON THE MISSION FIELD 


THE REVEREND JOHN P. JONES, D.D., MADURA, INDIA 


THE CHRISTIAN missionary statesman is a man of vision who sees 
the deep need and the glorious opportunity of his field of service— 
who also sees clearly what is to be done to supply that need and to 
take full advantage of the opportunity. Being Christian first and states- 
man afterward, he is a man who makes Christ supreme in his thought 
and work and maintains the unrivaled supremacy of the Christian 
religion, He must give no divided glory to his Lord; and concerning 
the uniqueness of his faith he must not entertain a doubt. Though 
hesitation or destructive criticism may be possible among Christians 
in the home country, in the far-off non-Christian land a worker’s 
conviction must be unclouded, his confidence in Christ and his faith 
must be unhesitating, and he must give himself absolutely to con- 
structive life and thought. The missionary is not merely a philan- 
thropist or an altruist, or an educationalist ; he is much more than all 
this. His first and his last duty is to exalt Christ and to bring sinful 
souls to Him. 

These are thrilling days in the Far East—days when the East 
sends to the West a new challenge and a new call: to give to it the 
best young men and young women for Christian service. None but 
the best in spirit, life, and thought, can render the service which 
the East urgently needs and bring to it the light and the life which 
must be the foundation of prosperity and of power in those great 
lands that are not yet Christ’s. 

There are a few things in non-Christian countries, especially in 
Asia, which impress themselves powerfully upon the Christian mis- 
sionary and which constitute both an urgent claim and a marvelous 
opportunity for the noblest missionary service. 

1. The remarkable development of thought and intelligence in 
the East during the last few years is beyond all comparison, above 
anything of the past and constitutes the most conspicuous challenge 
to the young men and women of culture in the West. For the last 
half-century the West has poured out its treasures of thought and 
knowledge in a thousand ways into the East; and this has created a 
great stir among the deepest thinkers and most serious men of re- 
ligious life in those lands. In Japan and Korea, in China and India, 
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our best thoughts and our most stirring sentiments and ideals of life 
are at work creating an unrest and a new ambition for a wider world 
of thought, a nobler conception of life, and a way of redemption 
from sin, such as those lands never conceived of before. 

During many past centuries the East has been a center of 
thought and of religious speculation. India has been the great 
“mother of religions.” She has thought profoundly and speculated 
marvelously concerning things divine and human. Her philosophies 
of thirty centuries ago are today, by our wise men, regarded as the 
most elaborate ever developed by the human mind. The thought of 
India has been the foundation for all the religious thinking of the 
East. India is the mother of religions. The thinking of China 
has largely been based upon Indian thought. Japan itself has bor- 
rowed its thinking from the religious philosophies of India. That 
thought is not dead in India or in China or Japan, but it is vital in 
many particulars today. And India has its men of thought today, 
men who are equal to our best in highest speculation and in deep 
metaphysical quest after things of God and of the human soul. 


See also the marvelous awakening of thought in Japan. How 


strangely have the inhabitants of those islands put on an alertness 
of mind and a quick readiness to receive, to digest, and to utilize 
the best thought of the world today. What a sudden change has 
come over China, that land which has glorified the past and which 
has held on its way for so many centuries with little regard to the 
thought and life of other lands. Today China also stands ready 
with receptive mind and with a new ambition. 

Now, into this great world of the East the West has sent forth 
its messengers with new ideas and with modern conceptions of deep- 
est truth and highest life. These thoughts today are in the melting 
pot of the East. There Eastern and Western thought are mixing 
together in an unheard-of way.* What thought-amalgam will be the 
result of all this? We know not. For instance, how will our best 
Western thought, which is so practical, altruistic, and uplifting, af- 
fect that people whose idealistic philosophies on the one hand and 
gross materialism on the other have controlled and given color to 
their life for these many centuries? To a people whose God is the 
impersonal, absolute Being, to whom man is unreal and elusive, to 
whom sin is a huge joke, and with whom salvation has always been 
regarded as the impossible, what elements of light and of life have 
we to impart? What inspiration and joy can we bring to those who 
have been crushed by this pessimism for nearly three millenniums? 
With a view to solving this problem we are establishing our institu- 
tions of learning all over the East and are imparting to the young 
our new system of thought whose foundation stones are the three 
conceptions of a personal God, a sinful man, and a living, incarnate 
Saviour. In India we have our forty Christian missionary colleges 
in which thousands of bright young men are receiving a worthy 
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training in Christian thought and ethics; and we are planting there 
and in other lands our profoundest vital Christian truths whereby 
the life of India and all the East is gradually to be transformed and 
inspired, under Christ ideals and the spirit of the Cross. The great 
call of India today, and the great call of China and Japan and 
Korea, is for young men and women whose minds have been well 
trained, who have a clarified vision of truth and who have deep con- 
victions of the basal things of our religion and are in daily life-touch 
with Christ and His Spirit. Those great lands will furnish to such 
young men and women the highest opportunity for a service that 
will deeply affect one-half the population of the world; they will 
give to such workers a part in building the foundation of thought, 
in transmitting the elements of culture, and in bringing out of the 
conflict between Western conceptions and ideals and those of an- 
cient India a new life-thought which, being neither Eastern nor 
Western, will possess the best qualities of both, being centered in 
Christ and breathing His Spirit of redemption to all our race. Re- 
cently one of the leading theologians of America said to me that he 
believed that during the next twenty-five years the thought of India 
would largely dominate American religious thinking. I believe there 
is much truth in that remark. Even today the pantheism of India 
has contributed to our theology that monistic conception which is 
becoming so pervasive in our philosophy and so dominant in the con- 
structive thought of our land. The idealistic philosophy of India 
has been unequally yoked with certain Christian forms of interpre- 
tation. India’s occultism and love of mystery has expressed itself 
in theosophy. All of these are the children of the Far East and 
have come to disturb, and, it may be, to benefit us in the West. 
If the East is thus to seriously affect or to dominate the West how 
much better were it that our young men and women of light and 
of Christian consecration should go out into the East with their 
mighty convictions and splendid equipment, and transform there 
the thought and philosophy of India so that the East might contrib- 
ute to us not a pure heathenism or her degrading pessimism, but 
her best thought transformed by a vision of the Christ and of His 
teaching. And I know of no finer opportunity on earth today for 
the best trained men and women of our universities than to go and 
find their place for life-service and influence in those great lands of 
the East where there is a throbbing interest in all that pertains to 
life and thought, and where they can help to solve the greatest prob- 
lems connected with the progress of our race. 

2, The new social ferment and political unrest of the East is an- 
other appeal to the ambitious young men and women of our lands. 
One-half of the population of the world is in Asia to-day ; and almost 
without exception those great lands are seething in the spirit of un- 
rest. They have awaked out of the slumber of ages and have en- 
tered the dawn of a new day of national consciousness and of a new 
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ambition for political independence and power. It was true, for- 
merly, that 
“The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world: 
The Roman tempest swell’d and swell’d, 
‘ And on her head was hurled. 
The East bowed down beneath the blast, 
In patient, deep, disdain; 
She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.” 


But the East has today changed her mood. She has come out 
of her hermitage, and demands a place in the life and the conflict 
of the world. She is no longer willing to let the legions thunder 
past. She is getting her own legions. She no longer adores the 
past and deifies custom as she was wont to do. Japan is the new 
Japan of a transformed life and of a modern ambition, aspiring to 
take her place, as indeed she already has taken her place, among the 
foremost nations of the world. She has triumphed not only in arms, 
but also in social self-direction and in political sagacity. China, also, 
is coming to her own. She is no longer willing to be the ward of 
any nation, however great or noble. She must be her own master, 
and with a new and strange wisdom she is beginning to put on a 
well-directed assertion and a forceful demand that she be let alone 
to solve her own problems and to work out her own destiny. Think 
also of the similar discontent which is seething today in Korea, and 
which reveals the purpose of that people also to be relieved from 
outside pressure and control. In India also there is a wholesome 
discontent. The unrest of India is the result of Great Britain’s 
faithfulness to her trust in that great land of the East. India is no 
longer satisfied to be merely a land of thought and religion. The 
great slogan of modern India today is, “India for the Indians.” 
While they are not ambitious to separate themselves from the British, 
they are demanding with increasing vehemence that they enjoy inde- 
pendence and self-government within the British Empire. And they 
will have it when they are prepared for it. That modern spirit which 
has taken possession of them is resistless and will not be denied. 
The same thing is to be witnessed in Persia today in that great life 
and death struggle for constitutional liberty. Turkey, under the 
spirit of the New Turks, has already achieved much of that glo- 
rious liberty and many of the political and social rights of which it 
had been robbed for many centuries. 

All of these movements and new manifestations of life and am- 
bition are but several parts of a great onward, irresistible advance 
throughout Asia which represents the new assertion and the new 
purpose for a larger independence than ever before. In other words, 
that great continent has entered upon a great advance all along the 
line. But the question is, after all, where are they going? Where 
is that movement to end? God only knows; and yet it is for the 
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Christian Church largely to answer this question. The missionary 
of the Cross in those lands has a much larger influence in creating 
and in directing this new spirit than we are apt to realize. Lord 
John Lawrence, the Viceroy of India a half century ago, remarked: 
“Notwithstanding all that Great Britain has done for the benefit of 
India, I believe that the Christian missionaries have done more than 
all other agencies combined.” This was eminently true at that time; 
and if so then, how much more true today, when that missionary 
agency is five-fold what it then was? And the same is true at the 
present time in all those lands of the East. It will take many 
centuries to reveal to the world how powerful is the service of that 
great missionary host in those lands in broadening their vision of 
life, in giving them new impulses and ambitions, in revealing to 
them the dignity of human life and the nobility of humble service, 
in creating within them a divine unrest for the noblest things of life, 
individual, social, and national. The missionaries are said to 
be “empire-builders.” But that their service may be of highest effi- 
ciency in this direction we need pre-eminently men and women of vis- 
ion, those who seek not only the salvation of individuals in the lands 
of their adoption, but also the national regeneration and the uplift 
of society. The missionary of today, while seeking the spiritual 
salvation of men, must also have an eye to their uplift in all de- 
partments of life. Even the governments of those countries must 
feel in the future, even more than they have felt in the past, the 
helpfulness of the missionaries in the solution of their hardest prob- 
lems in the many-sided development of their peoples. 

3. Nothing is more marked in those lands today—from Japan 
in the East to Turkey in the West—than their new assertion of 
racial rights and dignity. They are no longer content to be the 
subjects, or the wards, of the West. They seriously object to, and 
are insulted by, the designation of inferior races. They demand 
from the West a readjustment of its views as to racial equality, and 
they will ultimately secure it. Our conceited assertions about the 
great superiority of the white race they are no longer willing to 
tolerate. Japan is insisting upon, and making good her claim to, 
racial equality with America. China is learning how effectively to 
use her boycott against us because of our racial arrogance and injus- 
tice. India, too, will no longer willingly allow herself to endure 
quietly the racial contempt which has been heaped upon her by the 
West for centuries. The yellow man of the Far East has realized 
his human dignity and is conscious of the marvelous possibilities 
within him. The brown man of India has entered upon the dawn 
of a new race-consciousness. He claims that he has put his head 
under the feet of the white man as long as it is possible for him to 
do so. He can endure Anglo-Saxon arrogance no longer; and I am 
not surprised. The time has come for us to readjust our views as 
to racial rights and equality. Kipling puts it thus: 
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“Tt is bad for the Christian’s peace of mind 

To hustle the Aryan brown, 4 

For the Christian riles and the Aryan smiles, 
And it weareth the Christian down. 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white, 
With the name of the late deceased, 

And an epitaph drear, ‘a fool lies here 
Who tried to hustle the East.’” 


The Anglo-Saxon thinks that it is his business “to hustle the East” 
—to drive them like beasts, utterly regardless of their ideas and 
sensibilities. He contemptuously calls them “the mild Hindu” and 
“the heathen Chinee.” In India this racial problem is acute. Upon 
the one side stands that arrogant man of the West who believes 
that he is God’s own chosen son to subdue and to rule over and to 
treat with slight consideration those mighty people of ancient civ- 
ilization in the East. He rides rough-shod over their sensibilities. 
He never studies their viewpoint or has regard to their temperament. 
He carries the best that he has to them; but so arrogantly as to ex- 
asperate them at every step in his progress. 

The first lesson we have to learn in India today is not to 
hustle but to understand, to come into loving touch with those people. 
The Prince of Wales, after he returned to England from his re- 
cent visit to India, said to his people: “The first thing we have 
to do today is to manifest our sympathy with the people”; and I 
think there is nothing more important today for us to learn than 
the great fact of the gulf which lies between us and the people of 
the East. 

On the other side we have the “Aryan brown,” the Brahman 
of India. That man has ruled India for thirty centuries. Intellect- 
ually he is supreme, and I am inclined to think that there is no one 
intellectually equal to him in the world today. Socially he is at 
the head of all in India. He has built that colossal caste system 
which dominates everything among the people of his faith, It is an 
immense pyramid with the Brahman himself at the apex, over- 
towering and controlling all. Religiously also he is supreme. As 
the son of Brahma he receives homage and worship from all the 
people of the land. Should he by accident be touched by any other 
man in India, that touch would defile him. If the meanest Brahman 
in India were to come into personal contact with the King of Eng- 
land and Emperor of India he would be so polluted by that touch 
that he would have to perform religious ablutions in order to cleanse 
himself from the defilement! 

This, then, is the racial difficulty in the land. The great gulf 
which stands between the man of the East and the man of the West 
must be realized by us of the West who go out to that land. Kip- 
ling says: 

“The East is East and the West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet 


Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God’s great judgment seat.” 
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It is perfectly true that the East and the West are antipodal 
in their viewpoint and temperament. This fact must be realized by 
any One who would carry any benefit to the East. It must be real- 
ized by the missionary who carries his Gospel message to that land. 
It is not his to thrust upon those people his Occidental dogmas 
and interpretations of our religion. Rather must he seek to di- 
vest his faith of all those forms which have grown around it in these 
lands of ours, and bring to that people only the essential, the fun- 
damental, truths of our religion. And he will find that these are 
much fewer than he had first supposed. A distinguished Indian 
Christian, Kali Charn Bannerjee, once addressed a large conference 
of missionaries in India and in eloquent English exclaimed: “Gen- 
tlemen of the West, we of the East do not want your adjectival 
Christianity. We ask for only the substantive thing!” We have 
over-emphasized our Western moods and interpretations, those 
things which we have added to the religion of Christ transmitted to 
us. We must try to strip our faith free from all the accretions 
and accumulations of dogma and of rituals which we have added 
to pristine Christianity; and emphasize to them only the essential 
element of our religion, which is the simplicity of Christ. 

When East and West stand before Christ, then will they find 
their union and their race solution.in Him. For, as Kipling fur- 
ther said: 


“There is neither East nor West, 
Border nor breed nor birth, 

Where two strong men stand face to face, ~ 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 


These two men are face to face today in India as they are in other 
lands of the East; and they are face to face because God has brought 
them together. They are confronting each other because, pre- 
eminently, they both are facing the same Christ. They will find their 
peace and the fulness of their life and ideal in Him. 

Recently I visited Calcutta and went to call upon a man whom 
I desired to know, Protab Mozumder, a man of profound culture 
and of deep piety. He was not a Christian, but he loved the Christ © 
and had conceived a passion for Him. Long ago he wrote a beauti- 
ful book on “The Oriental Christ.” My visit to him was on the 
eve of Good Friday. What do you suppose he was doing? With 
eighteen of his disciples, one of whom was an Oxford graduate, he 
was studying and meditating upon those beautiful words of our 
Lord uttered to his disciples the night upon which he was betrayed, 
and found in John, chapters 14 to 16. How many Christians that 
very night were engaged in that same profitable and beautiful work 
of devotion, bringing themselves into closer touch with their Lord 
and Master? Protab Mozumder’s last words to me were, “Oh, sir, 
I wish that you Christians knew us better, that you might love us 
more.” I believe that a better knowledge of the thought and ambi- 
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tions and ideals of many thousand men of culture and learning in 
India at the present time would reveal to us the fact that they, like 
ourselves, are face to face with the Christ. We, indeed, have come 
to Him from the West, they are approaching Him from the East. 
Their apprehension and interpretation of Him will necessarily be dif- 
ferent from ours. But we must not despise them for that. They 
may get visions of Him that are in some respects higher and richer 
than our own; while at certain points they will be behind us in ap- 
preciation and perception of the deepest things of His life and 
teaching. 

We need missionaries in India today who can grasp fully this 
great racial situation; who will perceive the fundamental differences 
between the East and the West, and will not waste their energy in 
trying to Occidentalize the East and in thrusting upon them too many 
of our own Western prepossessions and ideas; who can take Chris- 
tianity in its Oriental garb to the Orient and yet conserve some of 
those richest visions of Christ which appealed first to us of the West 
and which the East will always need for the fullest conception of 
Christ. The missionary must learn that our cause is to prosper 
in the East not by overthrowing all that is distinctive in that land, 
but by conserving the best and remembering that the East and the 
West, in the trend of their thought and sentiment, are mutually 
complementary. In another sense Tennyson well said: 

‘*The East and West, without a breath, 
Mix their dim lights like life and death 
To broaden into boundless day.” 
The “boundless day” of humanity will come only when the East 
and the West shall find their united destiny blended in Christ Jesus; 
and it is the opportunity of the missionary of today to bring to pass 
that union in those great Eastern lands. 

Moreover, we have wrought much less than we ought for the 
redemption of the East because we have over-emphasized in those 
lands our sectarianism. We have pronounced loudly in every land 
our denominational shibboleths.. The East today is full of our mis- 
erable Western sectarian narrowness. Confronted ‘as we are in 
India, for instance, with the mightiest enemy that Christianity has 
ever met in all its history, we yet oppose it with a hundred-times- 
divided host. We have made too much of our “adjectival Chris- 
tianity” and too little of our union and communion in Christ Jesus. 
We need more missionary statesmen in those lands —men and 
women whose loyalty to Christ is infinitely more pronounced than 
their loyalty to their own denomination ; yea, men and women whose 
denominational affiliations will not prevent them from forming any 
sort of Christian union which will bind them in fellowship and in 
common activity with their fellow-workers in those far-off lands. 

4. Nor must I forget to speak of the gross ignorance, the groy- 
elling superstitions, the debasing idolatries, which characterize the 
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masses in the countries which I have been describing. There are 
to be seen in most of these lands visions of human depravity and 
brutal degradation such as we are not familiar with in our Christian 
countries. The problem of the elevation and the salvation of these 
masses will appeal strongly to the missionary statesman. For he 
will be a man of profound sympathy and of a passion to help and 
to lift up the lowliest into heavenly life in Christ Jesus. He will 
find in every human soul, however degraded, the lost son of the 
heavenly Father, and will be able to discover in those brutal fea- 
tures the lineaments of the Father above and will delight to give 
himself to the Christ-like work of bringing such into living and 
loving touch with the Saviour of the world. No land of heathen- 
ism will be Christianized by simply rescuing the upper classes from 
the clutches of a mean and unworthy philosophy. The bulk of the 
work, and often the most encouraging and inspiring part, will be 
found in that evangelism which reaches to the lowest hamlets and to 
the submerged nine-tenths of the community and yet which finds 
a glorious and encouraging success in the gathering of the thou- 
sands into the Kingdom. And blessed is that missionary who deigns 
to follow in the footsteps of the Master and to consort with the low- 
est that he may lift them up into the glorious life and light of sons 
of God. 

If you could only pass through the villages of India as I have, 
if you could only face those pariah people as I faced them from 
time to time and preach the Gospel to them! When _I go to them 
the very first message I have to bring is the message that they have 
a soul. “Why, my dear fellow,” I say to this man as he looks into 
my face, “why don’t you come and become a Christian?’ and with a 
very significant gesture he says, “If your religion will satisfy my 
stomach, I will be a Christian.” “Why,” I say to him, “do you talk 
about your stomach, your bodily needs, all the time? Why don’t 
you think of your immortal soul?” His reply is, “Soul? What is 
soul?” Ah, the degradation of heathenism—you cannot realize it 
until you enter those lands and live among those people. But the 
Christian missionary statesman will be a man who is imbued with 
the spirit of the Master, a passion for service, a passion for humil- 
ity, a passion that will take him down to the lowest depth of that 
heathenism and bring those people into the light and into the joy 
of Christ and of His religion. 

5. The missionary must be a man with a great vision of the 
future ever possessing his soul. There is a mighty conflict on in 
those countries. The hosts of Christ are few in number. Nearly all 
the institutions of the East are foreign to the Cause which is so 
dear to our heart. There is not one per cent of the population of 
those lands that know Christ and follow Him. The battle seems 
to be against us, looking at it from without; and if the missionary 
does not in his heart of hearts believe with an all-consuming convic- 
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tion in the rightness of his cause and in the saving and universal 
power of his Lord’s Gospel and in the ultimate victory all over the 
world of our regnant Christ he had better not go to the Far East. 
He must be a man who can know no discouragement, whose faith- 
fulness in service does not depend upon outward manifestations of 
success, but a man who will go on plodding faithfully day by day 
with the assured conviction that this great continent of the East 
will at no distant day accept Christ as Saviour and call Him King. 
Missionaries indeed are “empire builders.” They are sowing the 
seed for the future harvest of coming generations; they are build- 
ing deep for eternity the hidden foundations of that mighty Temple 
of God which is to grow in transcendent beauty throughout those 
great lands. Yes, the East is to become one with the West in its 
adoration of that Child of Bethlehem. They also will find their joy 
in His sorrow and the light of Calvary will cast its blessed radiance 
over all those lands. Are India and China and Japan to become 
Christian? I say yes, with all my soul. The day is not near, per- 
haps, but it will come. Yes, it shall come. 


“Yes it shall come, e’en now my eyes behold 

In distant view the longed-for age unfold, 

Lo, o’er the shadowy days that roll between 

A wandering gleam foretells the ascending scene; 
Oh, doomed victorious from thy wounds to rise, 
Dejected Orient lift thy down-cast eyes 

And mark the hour, whose faithful steps for thee, 
Through Time’s pressed ranks bring on thy jubilee.” 


The jubilee of the East is not far off, and it is yours and 
mine to help the coming of that jubilee, when those people shall 
unite with us and make Jesus king, enthroning Him in their hearts, 
in their lives, and in their countries. 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain. 

His blood-red banner streams afar, 
Who follows in His train?” 


Will you? Will you? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GROUNDING IN THE FAITH 
THOSE WHO ARE TO PROPAGATE THE FAITH 


THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL T. R. O’MEARA, LL.D., TORONTO 


, Wuat a Joy and privilege it is in this day of opportunity to 
have any part, no matter how small, in carrying the name of the 
Lord Jesus to the ends of the earth. The world is wide-open to 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ; the means of carrying that Gospel are 
ready to hand; the nations are waiting and listening for the mes- 
sage of God’s love to them. 

I shall try to point out how essential it is that those who under- 
take to preach the Gospel to the heathen should understand thor- 
oughly that of which they speak. I suppose that no undertaking 
in all the world demands workers more thoroughly grounded in 
fundamental principles than those must be that carry forward the 
enterprise of Christian missions. We need many more workers; 
the units must be tens; the tens must be hundreds; the hundreds 
must be thousands, if every soul is to hear. But mere numbers will 
not avail. Many workers in the foreign field are sad and discour- 
aged because of the lack of power. There are too many failures 
among those we have sent out. If the great world is to be im- 
pressed with our message, if the hearts of men are to be gripped by 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, if lives are to be transformed, we must 
send out to the ends of the earth those who are divinely equipped 
for this greatest of all enterprises in the world’s history. God him- 
self must take each individual worker and fit and prepare him for 
his life-work in propagating the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

I desire to speak of three or four great essentials which must 
be possessed by every successful missionary of the Cross of Christ. 
The first is a living faith—a faith simple, direct, and strong. The 
man who goes out to speak to other men about Christ must be able 
to say, “I am persuaded, I am sure of that which I speak; I know 
whom I have believed; the message is real, and as a real thing I 
bring it to you who have not heard of it before.” There is far too 
much “peradventure” in our message, and, as a result, there is too 
much uncertainty in the world. It is surfeited already with doubts 
and difficulties and perplexities. We who go to herald the name of 
Jesus Christ must be absolutely sure of that of which we speak. 
We must have a living faith in a personal Saviour. We must know 
Jesus Christ ourselves as the greatest reality in heart and life. 
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I learned my lesson in regard to this years ago, early in my 
ministry, and I hope I shall never forget it. In my first charge 
I asked an earnest and regular attendant at the church, a young 
lawyer, to teach a Sunday-school class of boys, and at my earnest 
solicitation he consented to do so. He kept the class for about three 
months; and then he came to me and said, “I have been making a 
fool of myself long enough.” I said, “What do you mean? Are 
you discouraged?” “Well,” he replied, “I mean just this: You 
have asked me to go to that Sunday-school class and tell them what 
I do not know. You have asked me to guide those boys along a 
road I have not traveled myself.’ We must know the simple plan 
of redemption as it is in Jesus Christ; we must have faith in a liv- 
ing, personal Saviour, who has not only redeemed us but who has 
called us to the work. When we get to the field we must be invin- 
cibly persuaded that we are not there because we have chosen it, 
but because God has called us; not there because we have gone 
through the agency of a missionary society, but because Jesus Christ 
has sent us forth. 

And there must be faith in the living Word of God. There 
are few who do not recognize that there are difficulties which we 
cannot fathom in this Book. I know that many earnest, godly 
people the world over find difficulties in the Word of God; but from 
the very depths of my heart I pity that man or that woman who 
goes out to the mission field, no matter where it is, and does not 
believe in the authority and in the power which is in this blessed 
Book. 

It is wonderful what the Book will do. My father, in his early 
ministry, was a missionary among the Indians of the great Canadian 
West. There he translated the Bible into the Indian tongue, and 
distributed many copies of this translation to the Red Men of the 
North. I remember years afterwards he frequently said to me, 
“T wonder what has become of those books, and what the result of 
their circulation will be?” Ten years after he had passed away to 
his rest and to his reward I was canoeing in the back lakes of New 
Ontario. There I met an Indian and talked with him on spiritual 
subjects. I found that he was a Christian, and I asked him how he 
became one. He said, “Oh, I’d like to tell you that. Many years 
ago my father, a heathen, met a missionary, and as he was going 
away into the bush for the winter the missionary gave him the 
Word of God. He took the Book and went into the woods, and he 
and his brothers read it. They had no man to teach them out there 
in the wilderness. But the Book told them the message of Jesus. 
My father was brought to Christ and so were his brothers, and 
when we grew up we, too, received Jesus Christ through their testi- — 
mony.” Then as I waited he drew forth from a place of hiding 
near by an old worn Bible. He handed it to me and said, “This 
was the very book that the missionary gave to my father so many 
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years ago.” I opened the Book and there, on the flyleaf of the 
Bible, I read the name of the chief, his father, and these words 


after it: “Presented to him by his friend and missionary,” and then 
my beloved father’s signature. 

The inherent, irresistible power of the living God is in this 
Book. We have been apologizing for it long enough. Let us take 
it as God has given it to us, and let us preach it and teach it with the 
simple faith that God will use and bless its message to the salvation 
of men. 

Not only must we have simple and definite faith in a personal 
Saviour, and in a living Word if we are to prevail, but we must 
also have a Message. If you go up and down through the home- 
land, if you go out into the mission fields of the world, you will 
find the same demand, Wanted, a man with a message. They want 
the simple message of God and they demand it of every one who goes 
in His name. Do you remember the extraordinary power which 
Isaiah had in the old time? Read the account of his call to the 
ministry. “In the year that king Uzziah died, . . . I saw the 
Lord. . . . And he said, Go.” Do you remember the very remark- 
able power which John the Baptist had in his brief but brilliant 


_ thought, “I am a messenger of God; I am the voice of one crying 


in the wilderness.” And wherever they went, meeting all the diffi- 
culties of the day, facing opposition and danger—yea, and even 


- death, each was upheld by this glorious thought: “I am sent here 


by God with a message to the hearts and consciences of men.” And 
so you who go today to the mission field must have a message, and 
those to whom you minister must realize, not only-in the words you 
speak but in the life you live, that you have come in the name of 
Another, with a message from the living God. 

“But,” you say, “I realize that in a very real sense I do love 


‘the Lord Jesus Christ; I believe in God; I believe in the authority 


and power of His Word; I believe that I have a Message; but how 
am I to make all of this which I know tell, as I meet the great army 
of the heathen out yonder? How is my life to have such force 
that it may count for God during the little time in which I have to 
live and witness?” Ah, there is another prime requisite which we 
all need and must have, and that is the Power of the living God. 
The mistake which so many are making is that they are trying to 
get some power of their own, whereas we find in the New Testa- 
ment that Christ said: “All power is given unto Me.” It is His 
power which we need, not our own. I remember a little while ago 
crossing over a temporary bridge while workmen were erecting a 
great permanent structure of stone and steel. There I saw them 
preparing to put in its place a great block of granite. I suppose it 
was ten or twelve feet long and proportionately thick. I noticed 
that there were only eight or ten men working there, and I thought 
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to myself, “How in the world will they be able to move this great 
block of granite and place it in its right position? A hundred men 
could not budge it.” I watched a while, and when everything was 
in readiness a young stripling not twenty years of age, with one 
hand, applied the power of steam and that great mass of granite 
rock was lifted by steel cables and pulleys, as a very little thing, 
and put in its place. That which was impossible for a great number 
to do one man did with the utmost ease by applying a power that 
was not his own. 

You who teach and train others for this great enterprise, lead 
them away down deep into the teachings of the Holy Scripture 
regarding the Spirit of God. You who are preparing for your life- 
work, go aside and ask God to teach you deeply in the school of 
prayer. We must have the dynamics as well as the mechanical 
power in Christian missions. Mr. Spurgeon was once asked the 
secret of that extraordinary gathering each Sunday in his great 
South London Tabernacle, and he replied, “Any success which we 
have in this work comes from the power-house in the basement.” 
He meant that the power in his ministry was due to the six hundred 
men and women who met every Sunday morning at ten o’clock to 
pray for God’s blessing on the work and message of the day. 

May God teach us deeply concerning these things, so that 
whether we go North, South, East or West, or are called to remain 
at home, the men and women, the boys and girls whom we meet, 
will be impressed with this one thought, “It is a real thing to him. 
The conviction is real; the motive is real, the message is a real mes- 
sage from the living God; the truth which he speaks is a real truth 
from the Father in Heaven. Yes, and the power which he mani- 
fests in his life, in his word and in his ministry is the real power of 
God.” And, above all else, they will know that the Saviour of 
whom you speak to others is to you a living reality. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A LIFE DOMINATED BY 
JESUS CHRIST 


MR. D. WILLARD LYON, M.A., SHANGHAI 


“YE DID NOT choose me,” says our Master to us as he said to 
His disciples sixty generations ago, “but I chose you, and appointed 
you, that ye should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit should 
abide” (John 15:16). This is a message not merely to those of us 
who expect to spend our lives in mission fields, but to each of us 
who desires to have a share in reaching men for Jesus Christ, who 
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also said that He came that we might have life, and that we might 
have it abundantly. (John 10:10.) His call to us is a call to live 
the spiritual life that has a vigor in it corresponding to the vigor 
of the athlete going forth to his task with no knowledge of 
discouragement. 

Although the call to live this life of vigor comes to every one 
of us, yet in a special degree and for specific reasons it presents itself 
with insistent force to those of us who are looking forward to a 
service abroad, because, in the first place, of the peculiar nature of 
our mission. Jesus commissions us to make disciples of all the 
nations. (Matt. 28:19.) The money power of the Christian Church 
cannot in itself make disciples. Discipleship cannot be purchased 
any more than salvation can be purchased. The establishing of in- 
stitutions of learning or of hospitals will not alone make disciples. 
Even the sending forth of men and women to the foreign field will 
not of itself evangelize the world. Making disciples is not a com- 
mercial enterprise. Discipleship is a life, and in order to make 
disciples there must be something more than method and money 
and men; there must be vitality. 

The call to the abundant life comes to us with peculiar insist- 
ency because of the perils which we inevitably. must face in the 
foreign field. There are perils, for instance, which the recruit must 
meet. He sees in his environment such signs of poverty as he has 
never seen before. He sees suffering accentuated to a degree which 
first lacerates his soul and then seeks to cauterize it,. He sees sin 
rampant. He sees the powers of evil flaunting their flag in his 
face. He stands before these awful facts realizing that he must 
for a time remain speechless and can raise no voice in protest. 
The flame that burned in his heart when he was a worker at home 
begins to die down and, perchance, the fire of his early zeal becomes 
smothered in the ashes of his own language study. The man who 
can face such difficulties and surmount their perils must be one in 
whom there is a vital spiritual life. . 

The recruit is not the only one who is confronted by spiritual 
perils. As he begins to enter upon the active service of missionary 
life he discovers still graver difficulties, still more discouraging fac- 
tors, in his spiritual environment. He is impressed and appalled by 
the sterility of the soil in which he must work. Sometimes it seems 
as if he must pound the rock to create a soil before he can even 
plant a seed. After the seed has taken root and grown it often be- 
comes blighted. Some, even, of his most trusted and faithful con- 
verts come into disgrace, and his heart sinks within him. There are 
the insidious perils, too, of his inner life, those that eat into his very 
heart. Overwork, for instance, is one of them; he spends so much 
time doing that he forgets to be. Worry is another; he forgets on 
whose shoulders the Government has been placed. Such are a 
few of the perils that we who go to the front must face. Without 
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a spiritual life that is deep and powerful, we would far better stay 
away. ; 
But what is spiritual life? There is much in our talk today, 
and very much in our common thinking, that promotes false concep- 
tions regarding piety. There is a namby-pamby piety which we in- 
stinctively dislike, but there is also a hypocritical piety which we 
do not always detect. Let us remember that spirituality does not 
consist in observing any form of spiritual culture. This may seem.a 
trite saying. Most of us will acknowledge at once that going to 
church, for instance, does not constitute a spiritual man. But I 
venture to say that there are men and women who have been de- 
ceiving themselves into the belief that the observance of the “morning 
watch” does constitute spirituality. Let us make no mistake: the 
morning watch, prayer, Bible study, these are means to an end and 
not the end itself; sometimes it may be possible to use the means 
without attaining the end. Spirituality does not consist in observ- 
ing any form. 

Nor does spirituality consist in being engaged in what is called 
spiritual work. Some of the best missionaries, some of the most 
fruitful missionaries, some of the most spiritual missionaries I know 
are giving a large section of their daily time to the handing out of 
medicines, to the teaching of the sciences or English, or to office 
work. On the other hand, some of the missionaries who give evi- 
dence of being the least spiritual, judged by the fruits of their work, 
are engaged in those phases of work which are usually called spe- 
cifically religious. To the spiritual man there is no secular, for all 
he touches becomes spiritualized. Position and place and method 
will not determine the soul’s health; but if we have a vital spiritu- 
ality we can make our place and position and method spiritual. Let 
us not make the mistake, then, of supposing that because we are 
engaged in so-called evangelistic work, for instance, we are, there- 
fore, more spiritual than we should be if we were engaged in some 
other form of service. 

Having called attention to these common misconceptions regard- 
ing the spiritual life, let me mention what seems to me to be the dis- 
tinctive marks of the spiritual man, marks that must be found in 
every man who is spiritual, whether in home or in foreign service. 
The first mark is a real communion with God. Away back in Old 
Testament times Enoch was given a special sign of God’s favor be- 
cause he walked with Him. Abraham was the friend of God, and 
in that friendship lay his power. Jacob prevailed with God, and it 
was not until he had prevailed that his life became strong. Paul 
made it his ambition to know Jesus Christ. And Jesus Himself 
states that eternal life consists in knowing the Father, the only true 
God, and Himself, whom God has sent. (John 17:3.) It is this 
communion with God, this real, personal communion, that must al- 
ways characterize the spiritual man. We have a right to test every 
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_ form of spiritual exercise in which we engage to discover whether 
or not it is producing such communion. If our Bible study does not 
stimulate communion, it is not devotional. If our prayer is not 
communion, it is mockery. Real communion means constant growth. 

The second mark of the spiritual man is the possession of a 
vital trust in God. I use the word “trust” in order to get our 
minds out of the ruts. I do not mean faith in the sense of doc- 
trine. I mean a faith that looks up to God and lays hold of Him at 
all times. The training of the children of Israel was a training in 
faith. Jesus came to teach men faith in God. The fundamental 
bases of faith have varied in different ages, and it is for us today 
to gather up all that has been revealed about God, so that we may 
found our faith not alone on His omnipotence and justice, but also 
on His love and on every quality that makes for a fuller confidence 
in Him. The man whose faith in God is small can do but a small 
amount of spiritual work. Weak faith means little fruit. 

The third mark of the spiritual man is an increasing likeness 
to God. Do we realize that this characteristic grows necessarily 
out of the two already mentioned? Paul said that by looking into 
the face of Jesus we should become transformed into His image 
from glory to glory. (II Cor. 3:18.) If our communion, then, is 
real, our likeness will grow. If our faith, too, is real, our likeness 

- will grow, for faith is the victory that will overcome every obstacle 

to Godlikeness. Out in China or India or Japan, or in any other 

- foreign field, our message will largely depend for its fruitfulness 
upon our character. The Orientals are exceedingly keen in their 
analysis of character. They pick flaws in us more unerringly than 
do our own fellow countrymen, and they will not accept any teach- 
ing which they do not see lived in our lives. And so, even if it were 
not for our own good, we need Godlikeness to make our message 
appeal to men. Jesus Christ declared that He sanctified Himself 
in order that His disciples might be sanctified. (John 17:19.) 
Have we come to realize that our sanctification, our growth in 
Christlikeness, is absolutely necessary if our message is to carry? 
I know of a case in which the Chinese officials requested a foreign 
consul to remove a certain missionary from his field of work, sim- 
ply because he could not keep his temper. I know another case of 
a missionary who, because he seemed to show a mercenary spirit, 
destroyed his influence in the section in which he lived. A Christ- 
like character means a vitalizing influence. 

The fourth mark of the spiritual man is a sympathetic, helpful 
relationship to his fellow men. A man cannot grow in spirituality 
except as he allows his spirituality to flow out to others. Jesus 
Christ came to reveal the Father to men. How did He doit? By 
becoming a man among men. We can do it in no other way. If we 
are to be channels of His life we must first be men among men, 
place our hearts close to the hearts of those we have gone to live 


for, get under their burdens and_ 

per may we have the privilege of being 

Let us not miss the thrill that comes from being tl 
connects omnipotent love with needy men, 
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THE HOME BASE 

Missionary Vision and Consecration in the Leader- 
ship of the Church 
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THE MISSIONARY VISION AND CONSECRATION WHICH 
SHOULD CHARACTERIZE THE LEADERSHIP 
OF THE HOME CHURCH 


BISHOP E, R. HENDRIX, D.D., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


RUSKIN HAS well said that where a hundred men observe one 
speaks, where a hundred speak one thinks, where a hundred think 
one sees. It is seers that Christ makes and uses. 

I congratulate myself this morning that I speak on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first Student Volunteer convention in 
America. Four colleges were represented there—the haystack men 
from Williams, one from Union College, one from Harvard, one 
from Brown. They met in Andover, Massachusetts, in 1810, and 
that was the time when Adoniram Judson, one of America’s seers, 
a world-seer indeed, first definitely determined to give himself in re- 
sponse to the heavenly vision to missionary work. The others joined 
him, and with that practical mystic—one of the most dangerous 
men in the world always, like Oliver Cromwell, the practical mystic 
—Moses Stuart, the great Biblical scholar and himself a man of 
vision, to counsel with them, the Student Volunteers had their first 
great convention. There was not a missionary society in this land. 
If they were to go as foreign missionaries, they must offer them- 
selves to a society across the Atlantic, and so they contemplated 
putting themselves under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Society when wise, far-seeing Professor Moses Stuart said, “Not 
so. Throw yourselves upon the conscience of America;” and when 
it became known that these men, seven in number, stood ready 
under God’s call to obey the heavenly vision, then there was formed 
a hundred years ago—for 1910 is a wonderful anniversary year— 
the first missionary society of a connectional character in this great 
land, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Out under its auspices went Adoniram Judson, starting across the 
seas to give the Bible to Burma, himself to be one of those men that 


_ the German Empire would have liked to honor, a few men whom 


it calls “the enlargers of the Empire,” statesmen or soldiers who 
have added provinces, himself to add a kingdom to the Kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. He toiled on seven years without a convert, 
but never questioning the promises of God until God gave him 
Burma. 
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Now in the good city of Rochester, forty or less years after 
Adoniram Judson gave himself in obedience to his heavenly vision, 
as he was walking the streets he passed the walls of a Christian 
college. He said to his companion, “Do you know what I would do 
if I had a thousand dollars?” “Yes,” said his friend. “You would 
give it to foreign missions.” Fresh from the mission field, where 
he had spent thirty or more years of his life, Adoniram Judson 
said, “I would put it in an institution like that. Building Christian 
colleges and filling them with Christian students is raising the seed- 
corn of the world.” That was the vision of a seer. Oh, what would 
not Adoniram Judson do could he live today and see these grana- 
ries bursting their wa!ls with the stored “seed-corn,” as these Chris- 
tian students, ready for their great work—for the seed is the chil- 
dren of the Kingdom—offer themselves in the scarred hand of their 
Lord to be scattered anywhere as seed-corn in any part of the world. 
For if it abide alone it perisheth, but if it fall into the ground, it 
beareth much fruit. 

Now that wonderful vision of a hundred years ago, beginning 
yonder in Andover, Massachusetts, was repeated at Mount Hermon 
a little more than twenty years ago. And that was but a Renais- 
sance of what had taken place in 1810, as what took place in 1810 
was but a Renaissance of that Holy Club in Oxford University a 
little less than a hundred years before, as that in turn was but a 
repetition of what took place when Martin Luther and Philip Melanc- 
thon gave their lives in obedience to the heavenly vision, and Jerome 
of Prague and John Huss and John Wycliffe at Oxford, and so 
on back to that motley company that the Master gathered about 
Him, the eleven, and said as He parted from them the words, “All 
things that I have heard of my Father I have made known unto 
you. Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you and ordained 
you that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain.” He Himself was responsible for their future as 
they were put in His sacred hands. 

Now this is what makes a great life. It is the passion of youth 
seasoned by the strength of manhood. It is a deep-wrought con- 
viction in the fervor of a young mind maturing with all the strength 
of seasoned manhood, And so God has ever wrought. The destiny 
of the world is in the hands of its young men. A great German 
statesman said, “The destiny of any nation is determined by what 
the young men under twenty-and-five are thinking of at any one 
time ;” and it is these men to whom God has given so marvelous a 
vision, as they are proving obedient to that heavenly vision, whom 
God is sO signally using for the great work of winning the world to 
Christ. They give themselves in the morning period; they give 
themselves with fervor and ardor to their work, and when that work 
strengthens, with continued consecration they are fitted for larger 
achievements. 
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Now I venture to say that a man of vision like Adoniram Jud- 
son would have been a mighty giant of God whether he went to 
Burma or not. Mills never went as a foreign missionary. That 
leader of American youth who started the marvelous movement in 
Williamstown was denied the passion of his life. He could not un- 
derstand why. But as he lingered here, out of his earnest pleading 
the American Bible Society sprang into being. God had other cor- 
related work for him without which the great mission work itself 
could not have been carried to such marvelous achievements in 
our day. 

And so I am going to talk a while to “the other wise man.” 
The three pressed on their way and saw the star resting over the 
manger at Bethlehem. The other one, belated and held by im- 
perious duties, pressed on alone without the privilege of ever gazing 
upon the young child; but to him was also granted the vision of his 
Lord. Why did not Moses Stuart join with them in their pilgrim- 
age to foreign lands? God’s hand held him in the home land; but 
ne was in the same hand that Adoniram Judson was in. And so 
God has ever wrought on the firing line by the help of the men on 
the base line. 

Can you question that Adoniram Judson would have held the 
ropes as well as gone down in the mine? It is our faith that the 
Lord wants, as good Bishop Cyprian said to the saints in Carthage, 
who were so influenced by the martyrs that they wanted to die re- 
gardless of the life-work that the Lord had for them,“‘God does not 
want your blood; he wants your faith.” 

So to you men of God who under His guidance remain on the 
base line, it is your faith that the Lord wants, not your sacrifice on 
that distant field. If His providence holds you here, your faith He 
will own, whether in the home land or in the distant field. For 
what is faith? Faith gives substance to things hoped for. It makes 
real what you desire. The epitaph on the tomb of many a great 
man might well be this: “What he ardently desired in youth that 
he had in age.” The story of a great life is found there. It is the 
story of a realized vision, of a faith that was foretaught the future 
and made real the future. 

Now this is God’s law. The keys of His kingdom are put in 
the hands of the men of vision. It was because Peter had the first 
vision yonder on the slopes of Hermon that the Lord put first of all 
in his hands the same keys that later he put in the hands of all, after 
His resurrection. It is the man that has this vision who can open 
the door to others, as in Paul’s case; for no sooner was the revela- 
tion of God in Christ given to him than the keys were put in his 
hands whereby he could open the doors of the whole Gentile world. 

To you men going to the field, and to you men held at home in 
the providence of God to hold the ropes, to furnish in no small 
measure the recruits to aid in developing the fields, permit me to 
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say this: This vision is all-vital, whether you go abroad or whether 
you stay at home. The perseverance of the saints is a series of new 
beginnings. There are times when you have got to make fresh 
starts, whether in the home field or in the foreign field. There 
are men that have lost the vision on the firing line, who have be- 
come wooden, no longer inspired with zeal, content to live common- 
place lives even in the mission field, who have lost their power of 
service, as there have been men in the home field that have lost 
this vision. Paul ever more craved a renewal of the vision: “This 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind tt 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus,” “that I may know Him;” and it was this fresh vision 
of Christ and the resources in Christ that made him ever increas- 
ingly powerful for service. 

For the vision is what? The old philosophers used to say, 
“Know thyself.” Christianity says, “Know thy God.” It is in know- 
’ ing God that we know ourselves. It is by knowing God in Christ 
that we become conscious of our resources and of our Lord, and 
it is that knowledge that displays itself in increasing efficiency. God 
has but one organ that He uses, and that is the human brain; and 
when He reveals His truth in a man and puts upon him the power 
of His Spirit for His great commission of service, then the brain, 
all vital, responsive, expresses itself unto God and God makes it His 
organ. Thus holy men were moved upon and along by the Holy 
Spirit with their marvelous message. 

So I venture to say that Pentecost was as much a time of 
visions as of tongues. There would not have been any tongues if 
there had not been the vision first. The explanation of Peter was: 
“This Scripture is fulfilled in your ears: your young men shall see 
visions.” And when men see visions, then they tell them. It is 
their joy to tell them. The vision means a larger comprehension 
of the world’s need, and God uses that. The vision means an in- 
creasing desire for fresh and renewed visions. The vision means 
a passion for the souls of men, until the great apostle felt that part 
of his mission was to make up what was lacking of the sufferings of 
Christ. 

Oh, how many men, as Wendell Phillips used to say, “fade 
prudently into nameless graves, while the few forget themselves 
into immortality.” It is the man that forgets himself and buries 
his life that lives forever. Some one said in his hearing once, 

Christ was weak.” “Weak!” he said, “look at the men He has 
mastered.” These make the world’s conquerors. Until Christ has 
mastered men they are not prepared to conquer the world, but when 
they are mastered by the vision of Christ, then they go forth con- 
sciously led by Him into all the world. 

It is Christ who has ushered in the day of humanity on which 
men pride themselves, as the hearts of men are being turned to 
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_ each other even more than to what is called scientific discovery. 


The passion of the day is the study of the human race and its needs. 
Men are seeking to prevent the corruption of youth and the white 
slave traffic. They are studying vital statistics and all that threat- 
ens human life as well as morals. They are guarding child labor, 
the health of woman as a wage earner, and proper sanitation in the 
interest of all who toil, and they are concerned for the greater pro- 
ductiveness of the soil everywhere to ward off alike famine and 
pestilence. But the crown of all this spirit of altruism, this concern 
for our common humanity, is found in the spirit of missions. It is 
the God of good-will whom we worship that makes us men of good- 
will toward our fellow-men the world over. It is this vision of 
God’s love that makes the true missionary spirit and the spirit of 
human brotherhood. We “find ourselves” in such consecration. 


“Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that; 
That sense and worth o’er a’ the earth 
May bear the gree, for a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


THE MONEY POWER RELATED TO THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD 


MR. ALFRED E. MARLING, NEW YORK 


Money! money! Money! That is a magic word to speak to 
Americans. And yet there may be some who will say that from 
this point the note of the Convention drops. I respectfully differ. 
Why? Because you will note that the topic is the money power 
in relation to the plans of the Kingdom. And money is power when 
linked with personality. You put a twenty dollar gold piece on 
that table and leave it there. It will feed nobody, make nobody any 
happier; it will do nothing; it is helpless. But you put your hand 
on it and go out in the street, and that is twenty dollars’ worth of 
something. It is powerful when linked with personality, helpless 
when not linked with personality. 

There is nobody—if he is true and honest with his own heart— 
who does not really wish that he had money. Some want it for the 
good they could do with it. Some want it for the pleasure they 
could get in spending it, possibly not selfish pleasure. But some- 
how or other money is power. We know it. And yet it is a sig- 
nificant thing to remember that the Founder of Christianity had no 
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money. We have no evidence that Jesus Christ had money at all. 
He had some wealthy friends, but He had more poor friends; and 
some of the most significant words that He said about money should 
make a thoughtful man or woman pause and consider well his mo- 
tives for its pursuit or its possession. The famous interview be- 
tween Christ and the rich young man ended in sorrow, for “he went 
away having great possessions.” ‘‘How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of heaven?” “Take heed and beware 
of covetousness.” Money! Oh, the fascination of it. Yes, and the 
danger of it; and we see one and our eyes are blinded to the other. 
Yet the blessed part of this thing is that when money is linked up 
with the things of the Kingdom, there is no danger; and so I be- 
lieve a Christian man can honestly save and honestly work for the 
possession of money, recognizing as His Master did, the danger of 
it; for the recognition of the danger practically dissipates it. 

Do you know what the money power is in Canada and in the 
United States? 

First, take Canada. I wrote to a friend of mine in Toronto for 
some of these figures. He went to the Bank of Commerce there, 
one of the largest banks in the Dominion, and got the archivist, as 
they call him, to send the information I needed. I shall leave out 
the hundred thousands. We are dealing in big figures now. 

In 1881 the population of Canada was between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000; in I90I it was 5,372,000; in 1908 it was 6,940,000; and 
in 1909 between 7,000,000 and 7,500,000. Now then, what are their 
bank deposits? In 1880, thirty years ago, they were $96,000,000; 
in 1884, $131,000,000; in 1890, $176,000,000; in 1900, $358,000,- 
000; in 1908, $593,000,000; in 1909, $917,000,000; showing an in- 
crease of almost 63 per cent in one year. 

What was the value of the farm products of the Dominion last 
year? $532,000,000, an increase of one hundred million in one year. 
They have the largest continuous wheat field in the world. One 
field nine hundred miles by three hundred miles. I am talking 
about money, and this is Canadian money, with a population of be- 
tween seven and seven and a half millions; and they have deposits 
of $917,000,000 in the bank. 

If you want to know more about that country—it is a fascinat- 
ing study—I advise you to get a little pamphlet. You can write 
to any bank in Toronto and they will probably send it to you. It 
is called “Five Thousand Facts About Canada”—and it is facts that 
we are dealing with. We all know the phenomenal growth that 
Canada has had and is destined to have. When I asked, “What are 
the resources of Canada?” my friend replied, “I don’t know, Mar- 
ling, but they are beyond the dreams of avarice.” Then I got this 
telegram from him to back it up: “According to the census of Igor, 
the capital invested in Canada was $2,356,000,000 and the value of 
the products $992,000,000.” 
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Let us keep down to earth still. We are going to get a little 
above it, but first let us stay where we are and talk about the United 
States. Do you know how many people. there were in the country 
in 1880, thirty years ago? There were fifty millions. Do you know 
what the wealth was then estimated to be? $43,000,000,000. Put 
these figures down, because you can use them hereafter. Ten years 
afterwards, in 1890, there were 62,000,000 persons living in this 
country; that is a growth of 24 per cent in ten years. But the 
growth of the wealth in those ten years was from $43,000,000,000 
to $65,000,000,000, which is a growth of 51 per cent in that decade. 
Population grows 21 per cent; wealth grows 51 per cent. Money 
Iam talking about, remember! In 1900 there were 76,000,000 peo- 
ple; a growth of 22 per cent in ten years. The growth in wealth 
was $88,000,000,000, or 35 per cent in those same ten years. In 
1904, the year of our last census, the population was 82,000,000, 
showing an increase of 8 per cent; and the growth in wealth was 
$107,000,000,000. I am knocking off the millions; we are in billions 
now. That is 21 per cent in wealth in four years, while the popula- 
tion was growing only 8 per cent. 

The estimated average daily savings in the United States be- 
tween 1900 and 1904, over and above all consumption, was thirteen 
millions of dollars. What about the savings bank deposits? I have 
them if any of you want to follow them, but when you get up into 
a certain number of these figures you simply lose yourself. I want 
you to lose yourselves in a few more. In 1900, the-savings bank de- 
posits in the United States were $2,300,000,000; and in 1908, eight 
years later, they were $3,400,000,000, an increase of 47 per cent. 

I have it on the authority of the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York that the banking power of the United 
States is practically 40 per cent of the banking power of the world. 
And this I read in a commercial review a few days ago: “The bank 
deposits of the United States amount to more than double the whole 
world’s known supply of gold. They are about equal to the whole 
volume of money in the world, counting gold, legal tender, cur- 
rency, etc. They are greater in value than the world’s total amount 
of gold and silver since the discovery of America, and they would 
be sufficient to pay more than one-third of the entire debt of fifty 
leading nations of the world.” 

But what is the use of talking any more about money? We 
have got it—that is the point I am coming to. We have the money. 
That is all there is about it. Never mind the statistics any more. 
They have served their purpose. Now then, let us get down to 
business. i 

Did we get all that wealth? Are we going to strut up and 
down and say, “By our might and by our power we got these riches” 
—these one hundred and seven billions? Perish the thought, if 
there is any manhood or womanhood in us! We did not make the 
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country. We did not grow these wheat fields. They are God’s 
gift. But why? These billions spell power, but they spell respon- 
sibility also; and it is for you and for me to say what use we are 
going to make of these golden talents which have been showered 
into our life. Are we going to waste them in riotous living, selfish- 
ness, and love of ease? Is our manhood going to be dwarfed by the 
money power? Is it going to be written over our tombstone, “He 
was born a man, but he died a merchant”—manhood swallowed up 
by business? Never! If I understand, if we have the message of 
Jesus Christ in our hearts, if we are compelled and impelled to send 
His Gospel to all the world—around us and everywhere else—I 
say that this golden stream of money means that we can send it; we 
can do anything conditioned upon the power of money. I say that 
anything that needs to be done for the extension of the Kingdom of 
God that requires money, administrative capacity and ability, we can 
do, for we have them all. 

Now then, shall we use it? Some man may say to me, “Mr. 
Marling, your figures are bewildering. They are taken from the 
census bureau of commerce and labor in Washington. We do not 
understand it. Have the Christians got any of it? There are a lot 
of non-Christians in this world. Have the real Christians any of 
this money?” “Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is as well as that which is to come,” 
and I do not suppose the intelligent and prudent and careful and 
industrious members of churches of this country have failed to get 
some of this wealth. I know they have not. Dr. Strong, in about 
the year 1890 or 1889, in “Our Country,” estimated that there were 
about thirteen billions of the wealth then in the hands of the Chris- 
tians. I estimate on the same basis that there cannot be less than 
twenty or twenty-five billions in the hands of the Christian men of 
North America today. So we have the money. 

Now, you will say to me, “That would be all right if you were 
talking to a lot of hard-headed business men; but we are just col- 
lege students.” So you are, but in a little while you will take a 
leading part in the commercial affairs of this nation, if I mistake 
not, in a very little while; and some of you will inherit a part of this 
money. What are you going to do with it? 

Dr. Schauffler, in speaking before the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention in Cleveland in 1898, gave an absolutely correct definition 
of money, practical and popular. He said that money is just so 
much of yourself; that if you hire yourself out at ten dollars to a 
man and he gives you ten dollars at the end of the week and you 
put it in your pocket, you practically have ten dollars of yourself in 
your pocket. That is a pretty clear-cut kind of a proposition. All 
the money that we spend is an expression of ourselves. With money 
and with brains we can multiply ourselves in every good work. Oh, 
what fairy tales, what wonderful changes, we could bring over the 
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_ world if every one would spend money in some proportion for the 


good of the people. 

_I have a proposition to make to you young men and women. 
I have reached middle life. I have been in pursuit of gold for thirty 
or forty years. We have now a little band called the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. You have heard of-it. Old fellows like me 
got together and said, “Oh, we have had blinded eyes! This chasing 
the almighty dollar isn’t worth while; and we want to get the men 
of the Churches, the men who have some of this one hundred and 


_ seven billions in their hands, to use it for some real, strong and fine 


purpose.” Now then, we are going through this country and we are 
trying to get it. Canada’s citizens have already adopted a national 
missionary policy, and they have done nobly. They are living up to 
its terms ; they are going to keep at it till they get some of that noble 
lot of money that is up there. We must not be one whit behind. 

My message to you—and this is where the practical part of it 
comes in—is this: That as we older men in the churches are try- 
ing now to correct our past mistakes and are coming to see that the 
vision of Jesus Christ is the unutterable need of the world; and as 
we are saying to the church boards: “We will give more regularly, 
we will give more proportionately, we will give more generously,” 
cannot you, in the strength of your youth and in the flower of your 
time, join us in a partnership which shall be for life. Jf we supply 
the money, will you supply the lives? We are too old to go. Our 
days will soon be numbered. Will you put your capacity and your 
ability and your youth—all that you are—at the disposa! of Jesus 
Christ ; and may we older men who have some of the money of this 
world, be able to send you out? Ah, that is a partnership, and let it 
be “until death us do part!” Let us make that partnership now. 
That is my message of the money power in relation to the plans of 
the Kingdom. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE CHURCH FILLED WITH 
THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


THE REVEREND FRED P. HAGGARD, D.D., BOSTON, MASS. 


WHO SHALL COME after the King! The Laymen have spoken. 
Was there ever such a challenge put before the youth in any period 
of the world’s history. Was there ever a period in the history of 
the world when such youth were at hand to meet such a challenge? 

In the strategy of missions, the key position is held by youth. 
This has always been true, but the Church has been slow to believe 
it, or at least to act upon it. But now in the fullness of time, shall 
we say, this fact is being more widely accepted; and we rejoice in 
it, not for youth’s sake alone, but because the life of the young man 
Jesus will thus more speedily lighten every one that cometh into 
the world. 

I. Modern psychology and pedagogy have greatly aided the 
missionary cause by calling attention to the value of the youth 
period as that in which lasting impressions are most easily made; 
and a hundred instances could be cited to show how large a part mis- 
sionary influences, exerted upon children, have had in shaping mis- 
sionary history. 

A generous giver was recently asked how he happened to make 
a certain large contribution to missions. “I did not happen to make 
it, I had a missionary mother.” A Christian woman once told me 
of a severe rebuke she received because it was her habit on Sunday 
afternoons to read missionary books to her children. “Don’t you 
know,” the critic said, “you will make missionaries of those chil- 
dren?” “That is why I read them the books.” The majority of 
those who apply for appointment as missionaries testify to similar 
early training, and it is a well known fact that practically all of 
the missionary leaders of the present day were reared in a missionary 
atmosphere. I have been told that the great success of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Campaign in Canada has been due largely to the fact 
that the men who were engaged in it grew up in the mission bands 
so well known among the churches across the border. Mr. Mott 
once said that the time and energy spent in interesting a man grown 
old without interest, if spent in seeking to enlist young people, would 
result in a score of awakened hearts. 


It is a solemn fact that the character and strength of the home . 
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base during the next fifty years is being determined now, by the 
attitude which the young people of this generation, between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five, are assuming toward missions, and 
also by the attitude of the Church toward these same young people, 
and toward the more than ten millions of those still younger in the 
lower grades of the Sunday-schools. 

II. But while there is today, a more general recognition of 
the fact that the evangelization of the world practically depends 
upon the enlistment of the young people of the Church, the still un- 
solved problem is, how to awaken this young life and prepare it for 
its task—prepare it to accept the noble challenge Mr. Marling has 
brought from the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

Every consideration requires that the greatest emphasis shall 
be laid upon the necessity for immediate and concerted action to 
solve this problem. Not until this has been done will it be possible 
to maintain a home base adequate for a world-wide war. In fact, 
the present urgency in this matter is so great as to constitute this a 
work of supreme importance in the development of plans for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom. 

The demand for a campaign of education more comprehensive, 
more thorough, more spiritual than has yet been outlined is impera- 
tive. If ever in the history of the Church vision and faith on the 
part of her leaders were needed, it is today. The soil is ready for 
the sowing. 

III. But the Church, ultimately dependent, so~far as human 
resources are concerned, upon her youth, can use only such as be- 
come filled with the missionary spirit. Such and such only can en- 
able her speedily to plant the Gospel in every portion of the globe. 
And does not a similar condition govern in every great department 
of life? No man ever accomplished anything worth while in the 
realm of letters, art, science, politics, war, or religion, who was not 
actuated by some overpowering motive, who was not consumed with 
zeal for the accomplishment of his heart’s desire. Men without 
conviction, ambitionless men, nerveless men, never stir other men 
to action, never make an abiding impression upon human kind, never 
attain true success in any sphere. The fate of nations has more 
than once been decided upon this principle. During the late war 
with Japan, there was almost an entire absence among the Russian 
soldiers of that intense spirit of patriotism which bound the people 
of Japan together as one, and made their armies on the field in- 
vincible. 

The great missionary movements of the Church from the days 
of Paul and Xavier have been conceived and executed by young 
men fired with the missionary passion. The most precious legacies 
left to the Church have been those which were secured through the 
devotion and sacrifices of its missionary leaders, and of those who 
followed them in their spiritual adventures. Indeed, that which is 
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of most significance as we consider the home side of the problem 
is the fact that throughout the history of the Church, its most fruit- 
ful and progressive periods have been those in which its young men 
saw visions and had the conviction and courage to realize them. 

IV. Granted the necessity for preémpting the young life of 
the Church for missions, granted that being preémpted it must be 
inspired before it can be used, are these things possible of attain- 
ment? Can this vast army be brought into right relationship with 
the missionary enterprise? Can it be so molded as to accomplish 
the transformation of a lethargic Church and enable the spirit of 
the living God to use it for the immediate evangelization of the 
world? The Rochester Convention itself is a response to this 
question more eloquent than words. Young life can be captured 
for any great enterprise. It has been enlisted again and again for 
far less worthy objects than the one which brings us here. In fact, 
if its energies are not invested in this, they will surely be absorbed 
by other objects or be frittered away altogether. The alluring op- 
portunities of business, the demands of social life, the desire for 
fame, draw so strongly as to become almost irresistible. But the 
Son of Man, lifted up, can draw more strongly, and what can be 
accomplished in individuals, such as Paul and Zinzendorf and Carey 
Morrison, can be approximated at least for the larger number. 

Because a few men and women believed this, because they saw 
a vision of the great possibilities of consecrated youth, a vision of 
an army of young people enrolled in this modern crusade of the 
Kingdom, they inaugurated, under the guidance of the Spirit in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, those mighty movements 
which are beginning—observe that I say beginning—to organize, 
train and inspire these millions of youth for the actual accomplish- 
ment of that task which is no longer considered chimerical, the 
evangelization of the world in this generation. 

The women were first to recognize the value of the child to the 
Kingdom. The leaders of the great Young People’s organizations 
early gave prominence to the missionary meeting and the study 
class. The Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association have become powerful factors in 
the solution of the great problem, while the Student Volunteer 
Movement with rare foresight has confined its efforts to the cultiva- 
tion of the student field as likely to yield the largest percentage of 
leaders. Last but not least, the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, not yet ten years old, has strongly co-operated with the mis- 
sion boards in an effort to provide the rank and file, the vast ma- 
jority of whom will never go to college, with systematic courses of 
mission study of high grade. Conferences also are conducted for 
the practical training of missionary leaders in local churches and 
Sunday-schools. Do we appreciate the fact that we are now living 
in the very midst of the period in which plans are being formulated 
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for definitely attaching to the missionary enterprise the twenty mil- 
lion people enrolled in the Sunday-schools of North America? A 
review of the history of this one movement with a statement of the 
results already accomplished would fairly thrill us. 

V. But the youth of the Church will not acquire the mission- 
ary spirit through formal educational processes alone, important as 
these are, and necessary as it is, at this stage, to emphasize them 
strongly. Prayer is absolutely essential to the cultivation of this 
spirit. Jesus recognized this necessity in His own life and set us an 
example, which has been followed by every disciple since His day 
who has lived the life of a true missionary whether at the front or at 
the base. 

Six years ago there was brought to this country from Assam 
in India, where I served as a missionary, a young lad of heathen 
parentage, who had been converted in the mission school, and who 
had become imbued with desire to secure an education for the bene- 
fit of his people, who are wild mountain savages. After spending 
here three busy and profitable years, during which time he endeared 
himself to every one who knew him and evidenced by every word 
and act his genuine Christian character, he came to Boston to sail 
with a party of missionaries, who were returning to his native land. 
He spent his last three days at my home, and often spoke of his 
deep longing for his people, that they might be saved. The last 
night he was with us there arose a storm so violent that it became 
necessary to go about the house and close the windows. As I ap- 
proached the portion of the house to which the lad had retired, I 
was surprised to hear the sound of a voice. I listened. Who could 
it be? It was Sanchamo in prayer. Ignorant of the fact that any 
one else in the house was awake, he had spent the hours in reading 
and praying, and at the moment I first heard him his petition was 
this, “Lord, give me power! Lord, give me power! Lord, give me 
power, that I may return to my people and teach them the way 
of life.” 

This is beginning to be the prayer of the youth of the Church 
as this is the condition of success for the great enterprise into which 
they are called. If we are to have power with God and man, it will 
only be through a prayer as sincere as that of the once heathen boy. 

I shall never forget the culminating experience in my life as a 
Volunteer. It was during the first year of my seminary life, when 
Mr. Wilder made his first memorable trip through the West, that 
I signed the declaration card. But I grew cold, as many a volunteer 
has grown cold, and allowed myself to drift away from my original 
purpose. Not until I had been in the pastorate two years did the 
Lord speak to me. The two angels of mercy who came bearing to 
me the message are still living, and to no two other persons 
in this world besides my mother do I owe so much as to them. 
They brought me back again to the thought of my Lord Jesus and 
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my Volunteer declaration. The first impulse was to tell my dear 
people, and at the evening service I did tell them. I said, I do 
not know that I shall go to the foreign field. It may not be that 
my Lord will allow it; but I am ready to do whatever He wants me 
to do. Are you ready to join with me in this? You cannot all go. 
Of course, you older people who are past age cannot go. Some of 
you even who are younger cannot go; but are you willing to say, 
‘I am ready to do God’s will?” Not one in that audience would 
stand with me in that vow. I said, “Great God, is it possible that 
not one in this congregation of youth and of some old people is 
willing to make with me such a resolve?” I went forward. Not 
until four years afterward did that church realize its situation, for 
in that fourth year there came a call to arms, and from among that 
noble band of youth there went forth twelve of the best to fight and 
to slay in the Philippine Islands where they had been unwilling to go 
as missionaries of the Cross. . 

Again the missionary spirit can grow only in the soil of a deep 
conviction, conviction as to the nature and purpose of redemption, 
only through a recognition of the real intent of the “glorious Gos- 
pel of the blessed God.” The significance of the mission of Jesus 
must grip the soul of all who try to follow Him. During His 
earthly ministry multitudes turned back because they did not under- 
stand Him, His motives, or His aims. They were never imbued with 
His spirit, the missionary spirit; the spirit of vision, of devotion and 
of conquest. 

Permit me in closing to repeat the statement with which I be- 
gan, “In the modern strategy of missions the key position is held 
by Youth.” Neither this assertion nor anything else that I have 
said implies the least disparagement of the present remarkable move- 
ment among laymen for which we are all profoundly grateful, nor 
does it fail to take into account the wonderful achievements of 
women. It is evident that each of these great sections of the Lord’s 
army owes its strength to those who were trained in early life and 
who must, until the conflict is over, furnish recruits for the field and 
inspire, by their contagious enthusiasm, the forces which maintain 
the base at home, and who must, in each succeeding generation, bear 
the burdens and furnish the sinews of war. 

At present there is a woful lack of unreleased resources. But 
are there not enough candidates for missionary service? Last year 
one board received from a wealthy gentleman an offer of money 
enough to pay the outfit, passage and salary of the first ten mis- 
sionaries who might be appointed. Barely the requisite number 
could be secured. The same offer has been repeated this year, but 
the prospect for the ten men is none too bright. This board has 
nearly forty openings for men, and the same condition obtains with 
practically all the other boards in North America. 

The first great contribution of the youth of the Church when 
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they shall have become filled with the missionary spirit will be an 
ample number of recruits for the field, not simply volunteers, but 
missionaries, in a sufficient number actually to meet the needs, for 
of course only a relatively small number can actually enter into 
the work abroad. We are startled, in view of the needs, when we 
realize how small a number of persons, after all, will actually be 
required for the service abroad. If, for example, one out of every 
thousand of the youth of the Church should go this year, there 
would be added to the missionary force practically ten thousand 
workers. There will be no difficulty in supplying this small per- 
centage or even many times the number needed when even a ma- 


jority have been filled with the missionary spirit. To my mind, 


however, the most important contribution will be to the home base. 
In one denomination there is being enrolled what is known as a 
Forward League, its simple declaration is 

“I purpose definitely, as God shall enable me, to do what I 
can to hasten the evangelization of all peoples. To this end I will 
study missions, will endeavor to be a faithful steward of Jesus 
Christ in the use of time and money, will seek some definite 
form of missionary service, will try to interest others in missions, 
and will give myself to earnest persistent prayer for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God.” 

The aim of this League is to bring together in practical service 
for missions those who are not called or perhaps qualified to be mis- 
sionaries, but who are ready to serve with no less devotion at home. 
They do not choose the work of home missions as-contrasted with 
that of foreign but rather they look upon their Providential deten- 
tion as placing them under an increased burden of responsibility for 
their part in the whole world campaign. In no case would they 
dare to satisfy their consciences by remaining at home if they could 
go abroad, but being compelled to stay they resolve to devote their 
energies to the maintenance of an adequate home base. 

I shall never forget the impression made upon me by Tener 
of the Philippines as at the convention at Nashville four years ago 
he told of that rich young college man, a friend of his, who said, 
“Tener, you are a fool to give yourself to this missionary endeavor. 
I purpose to make money. Money is getting on my nerves, Tener.” 
And then Tener replied, “My friend, there is something else on my 
nerves. The lost world and its needs are on my nerves, and I pur- 
pose to give myself for the salvation of that world.” You have one 
life to give, and you will give it for something. You will give it for 
one of the great enterprises of the world. Shall it be for this, or 
shall it be for that which, after all shall have been ended, will not 
be worth the candle? 

Do you catch the vision of this great uprising, this mighty host 
prepared for the next and greatest campaign in this world-wide 
war? Hitherto much of the missionary endeavor of the Church has 
been represented by the conviction and energy of the few. Small 
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detachments have gone out in this direction and that, and they have 
been compelled to devote much of their energy to the maintenance 
of their own base of operations. Now, we are approaching the time 
when an entire new army will be ready for the field and when the 
Church, as a whole, transformed through her youth, filled with mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, shall accept her divine commission and complete 
her task. : 

From the ranks of youth will come the stalwart laymen and 
the earnest women, who in the future will furnish the means neces- 
sary for the campaign—the time, the counsel, the administrative 
ability, the money. From this class also will come our ministers, 
who, with burning zeal, will preach the new crusade with a new 
power. In this great uprising, students will play a large part, and 
my heart burns within me as I consider the probability that the men 
and women who are to lead this vast body of young people through 
the victories of the twentieth century are among the delegates to 
the Rochester Convention and Convention Hall, because of that fact 
becomes, as it were, the very audience chamber of the King. May 
grace be given to receive your commissions and to go or stay as He 
may direct. 


THE UNREALIZED POSSIBILITIES OF INTERCESSION 
BISHOP ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D.D., ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


IF WE ENDEAVORED to find a present day phrase to describe 
Christianity we would say, I am sure, it is a new and unique theory 
of social development: and that that theory was propounded by a 
man who was first declared to be Messiah because He spoke words 
of eternal life, and finally known to be that One by whom the worlds 
were created because He rose again from the dead. The unique 
thing about His theory is that calling it God’s Kingdom, so far as 
we know, He eschewed all physical force in establishing it. At the 
beginning and at the end of His work He deliberately turned away 
from all the power that men had depended on to bring the earth 
into order and to make it a fit dwelling-place for men; and He de- 
clared that this Kingdom would be established, not by an army or by 
power, but by men born again from above. God would do it, and 
His agents would be men taught and guided and controlled by the 
Holy Ghost. What the Kingdom of God in its completeness will be, 
He finally revealed on Easter morning. 

Now Jesus, Messiah, is the revelation of Him who will do this, 
since by the acts of His life and in His own person He showed us 
what God our Father is like. Just as really He is the revelation of 
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the manner in which God’s kingdom is to be set up, since the way He 
did things, the power He depended on, the means He used are, ac- 
cording to His teaching, the only possible means that humans can 
use to accomplish the results which God our Father has destined 
mankind to perform. Moreover, in setting up the Kingdom of God, 
He absolutely refused that anybody should suppose that He did it 
of Himself. Without any hesitation, always and everywhere, he 
declared, “The works that I do are my Father’s works; the words 
that I speak are my Father’s words; the power that I use is my 
Father’s power.” And for ability to accomplish His own work He 
depended on spending His life in prayer to God. 

Never once in all the records do we read that He turned to 
man for any help. Always and everywhere He went to His Father 
to be shown what to do and what to say. And not for Himself 
alone. When his friend was about to fail because he was bewildered 
by the new and strange experience that had come to his Master He 
said, “I have prayed for you.” His last act as a mortal was His 
prayer on the cross, “Father, forgive them.” The record concerning 
Him living today is that He ever liveth to make intercession for us. 
And what is true of Him is the truth for mankind, since He is the 
Way, and the Truth, and the Life. 

So I will thank all those in command of this blessed time for 
giving to me the high privilege of calling upon you, picked ones 
whose hearts God has touched, to remember that what we have set 
out to do is to help establish that social order in which righteousness 
shall prevail, over which our Father shall reign, which shall be set 
up by our Father and his children working together in the power He 
supplies, and that our strength shall be multiplied, and the labors 
of all successful as we make intercession before God for one another. 

But why should it be necessary to emphasize this need of inter- 
cession for Christ’s redeemed ones, and for those who minister in 
His name? Because it is so easy to forget its potency. All of us 
know that our hearts must be pure, since the Spirit of God will not 
thrive in any heart that is unclean; and even Christ Himself declared 
that He did the works of His Father because the Spirit of God dwelt 
in Him. Moreover, every one of us knows, that because this service 
is the service of the great King, we must bring Him the best we 
have, and to do this we must train our minds the best we can. And 
again, it is plain that we people who work in order that the people 
at the front may be sustained while they work—we who are 
tied to the homely tasks of the daily routine, of the family and busi- 
ness, we can understand how by every effort we must practice self- 
denials in order that we may have that to feed those who depend on 
us and who serve on our behalf. But it is hard to remember that all 
this is in a way incidental, even our personal goodness. It goes 
without saying that if we are Christ’s, if we hope to stand in His 
company, we must keep ourselves pure. But is it equally clear that 
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if our life is to be spent as He spent His life, we must constantly 
give ourselves to intercession for others? 

We have heard men talk about mysteries and all the hard things 
to understand in the Revelation, and we have heard others declare 
that there is nothing difficult except as we make it so, but there is 
one word in the teaching of Christ that seems to me hardest of all 
to be explained. When He looked upon the multitude and had com- 
passion on them, He said: “Pray ye to the Lord of the harvest.” 
Why did He do that? Why pray to the Father that harvesters be 
thrust out into the harvest? Surely He is solicitous for His own, 
and yet our Lord seems to make it a condition of the setting up of 
the Kingdom that we pray to the Father—not for ourselves ; we need 
not be told to do that if we are working; not for those we love, we 
will do that because we love them. We are to pray for those Christ 
came to save. And I do believe without any fear of contradiction 
that the reason why God’s family is not assembled about Him render- 
ing Him the praise and thanksgiving that are His due; lifting up to 
Him glad voices; free men and women bringing their children to 
Him for blessing; is because we have been tempted to believe that 
God’s Kingdom can be set up with man’s power. Nor shall we be 
likely to escape from this misleading impression until we have formed 
the habit of prayer for God’s blessing and guiding, wherever men 
work in Christ’s name, being sure that the means by which their 
hearts and minds and ours are to be made ready for His service is 
by such communion with our Lord that He may show His servants 
what the Father would have them do, and how to do it according to 
His good pleasure. 

It is not easy. There is no habit of mind more difficult to ac- 
quire than prayer, as there is no grace given us of our Lord more 
gracious than this of teaching us how to pray to the Father. But if 
it is hard to pray, how much more must this highest act of prayer 
which is called intercession be attained by striving. For note what 
is required of us. We must be able to realize all the significance 
of His Crucifixion. We must see the glory revealed in His Resur- 
rection. We must carry in our hearts all those redeemed, pleading 
that they may attain the glory that shall be revealed. We can do it 
because He bade us do it, but we must begin where our limitations 
compel us to, confident that He will lead us to His perfectness. And 
so it must be right if we begin with one man’s needs and talk to our 
Father about that, confident that finally He will teach us how to 
include all those for whom it is our duty to pray. I remember reading 
the words of one who was writing of this privilege of intercession, 
“Oftentimes I am drawn between two things, whether to go and sit 
down for a half hour and talk with the man to whose heart my heart 
goes out, or whether I shall go into my closet and talk with my Mas- 
ter about him.” That man had rare power to lead men to see the 
light and to give their lives to Christ. But think of the long training 
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that was necessary before he could have been able to understand 
that it was more profitable for his friend that he should talk to his 
Master about him, than to commune with the friend himself. Yet 
this it is to intercede. 

And may I suggest that it is not necessary to go down on your 
knees to render this service. Assume the attitude in which you are 
in the habit of thinking. Do you think on your feet? Then stand 
up. Do you think in your chair? Then sit down. Do you think 
at your desk? Then go to your desk. Get into the place where your 
mind is free from any thought that can hinder and talk to the Mas- 
ter about the man whom Jesus brought to your life, or to whom you 
are sent. In that attitude will come to you His will. He will show 
you what His mind is. You will begin to see what it is that He will 
do for mankind; and it will make you glad that you are alive that 
your name may be added to the multitude of those pleading for 
the coming of the Day of the Lord. 

I am sure that we cannot fix our thoughts on this high duty 
and privilege of intercession without having our minds drawn to 
that one crime which I believe distresses our Master, and compared 
with which no crime in Christendom is to be mentioned—the division 
in God’s family. Do you ask why I call it a crime, a heinous crime? 
Because our Lord’s desire is that one prayer should be offered before 
the Father by the whole family with one heart and one voice. It 
is not His will that each should pray for his own, but that all to- 
gether should make intercession for all the members of the Body 
of Christ. Think what must befall when this shall be the case. One 
company, each forgetting the private opinion of each, remembering 
only this, that he is a member of the Body of Him who is the King- 
dom of God, and that with all those set free his prayer ascends to 
God for those whom Christ bought with His blood. Do you not 
know that nothing could stand before such a spirit inspiring all who 
call Him Master? 

And what is the tangible, real, constant reminder and help that 
Christ provided for this one thing; our highest duty? Is there any 
other than the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper? That is the way of 
Christ, and we must use it. That is the means by which He feeds us 
with the life that came down from above; that is the channel through 
which He imparts Himself to us. In that communion He will reveal 
His mind to us, there He will show us why we failed; there we unite 
with Him in the intercessions that are made without ceasing by Him 
who died and rose again. Lacking this we waste the power in- 
trusted to us instead of using it aright. And yet if so much has been 
done for Him while we so poorly used that which He gave to make 
us invincible, think what will happen when seeing through His eyes, 
hearing with His ears, inspired by His spirit, and walking in His 
steps, all who love Him shall go out to bring His redeemed ones 
back to the Father. 
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THE PERSONAL ADVANTAGES OF THE WATCHWORD 
OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT: 
THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE WORLD 
IN THIS GENERATION 


MR, JOHN R. MOTT, M.A., F. R. G. S.. NEW YORK 


“THE EVANGELIZATION of the World in this Generation.” What 
does it mean? It means to give all people of our day an adequate 
opportunity to know of Jesus Christ, an adequate opportunity to 
accept Jesus Christ. It means to preach the Gospel with such full- 
ness, clearness and power to the non-Christians of our generation 
that the responsibility for its acceptance or rejection shall rest, not 
upon those who have thus preached the Gospel, but upon those to 
whom it has been thus preached. 

This Movement maintains that it is our duty to evangelize the 
_ world in this generation because all of the non-Christian people now 
living need the living Christ, and because the Christians now living 
who have this living Christ owe the knowledge of Him to those 
who know Him not. We go further and contend that it is entirely 
possible to evangelize the world in this generation because of the 
present world situation and because of the abounding resources of the 
Christian Church, especially the limitless energies of our Divine Lord 
and Saviour. This Movement does not maintain the evangelization 
of the world in this generation as a prophecy, but as an ideal and an 
inspiring objective that we must hold before ourselves and do all 
in our power to realize. 

It is not my present purpose to expound this Watchword. 
Still less is it necessary that we defend this Watchword. It has 
steadily grown in acceptance, not simply among the youth of our 
churches, but among mature leaders, and, it is impressive to notice 
especially among the leaders on the battlefields of the Church face 
to face with the difficulties. 

This Watchword cannot be realized simply by the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement adopting it as its watchword, nor will it be realized 
by the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and our various Christian 
communions adopting it as a cardinal point of policy. Only as a 
sufficient number of individual Christians adopt as a personal watch- 
word, “The Evangelization of the World in this Generation” is 
there hope of its realization. You ask me what I mean by our adopt- 
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ing it as a personal watchword. I am glad that the question comes 
in that form, because it is our hope that not one delegate to the 
Rochester Convention will go forth without taking this Watchword 
as an inspiring ideal and objective in his life. 

What do we mean by making it a personal watchword? We 
mean the making of the evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion a principle that will regulate our practices, that will dominate 
our relationships, that will determine the use of our time and money, 
our influence, all our talents. This brings it very personally home, 
this giving it right of way in our plans and ambitions, in our pur- 
poses, in the whole range of our life and activities. 

What would it not mean if we thus made this our personal 
watchword? I do not linger one moment to suggest what it would 
mean to the non-Christians now living. Suffice it to say it means 
life or death to them. Nor do I pause to ask what would it mean 
to the Church here in North America, although it is an unshakable 
conviction of mine that there is no process which would mean more 
in generating the energies needed here in North America to save 
these two great countries than the process of giving this Watchword 
involving the whole world right of way in the lives of Christians. 
We pause not on that. We spend our emphasis now on what this 
Watchword will mean to us personally. 

The Watchword, “The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” enriches and widens one’s sympathies. It emancipates 
a man from the narrow and the selfish. To the man who has taken 
this word there is no home field and no foreign field. To the man 
with this Watchword national, racial, and social barriers are battered 
down. The man with this Watchword has a heart that beats respon- 
sively to need on the other side of the earth. His sympathies reach 
out to the last man, It was said of Fox, of the Society of Friends, 
that he had baptized himself into a sense of all conditions in order 
that he might sympathize with the needs and sufferings of all. So 
a watchword like this baptizes us into a sense of our oneness with 
all our common humanity and makes us quickly sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the needs and sufferings and sorrows of the whole human 
race. ; 

In my journeys I have seen how this Watchword has expanded 
students. I think just now of one Cambridge University man and 
an Oxford man, both of whom I met when I made one of my first 
visits to those two universities. They were men of under average 
ability. They took this Watchword as a personal watchword. On 
the occasion of my subsequent visits to Britain I saw how these men 
expanded until they acquired an influence out of all proportion to 
their years and their natural attainments, until they became ac- 


quainted with the large visions and plans involved in the realizing © 


of such a watchword. 
This Watchword stimulates and exercises faith. Difficulties are 
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the drill ground of faith. You never saw a man of mighty faith who 
had not had to work his way through difficulties. What task can 
involve greater difficulties than giving all people now living an 
intimate and full opportunity to know the living Christ? The man 
who says this is not difficult is superficial; he has not pondered upon 
the significance and gravity of the task. As I was saying in another 
connection, there are wrapped up in every man of us and in every 
woman vast latent possibilities. Preéminently is this true in the 
zone of faith in our life. It is not possible for a man to have too 
large faith in these days. Therefore, a watchword like this which 
summons us to possible impossibilities, that reminds us necessarily, 
and I might say automatically, of the omnipotent God, that calls out 
the best and full energies of minds and hearts, that strikes a blow at 
apathy and indifference and slackness and softness and love of ease, 
that calls out this vital element in man, his faith, is an invaluable 
corrective to our modern student life, an invaluable possession for 
any one of us who is a Christian. 

The Evangelization of the World in this Generation, taken as a 
personal watchword, throws us back heavily upon the supernatural, 
upon the superhuman God. I think the early Christians must have 
had such a watchword, as I study the way in which they were thrown 
back so constantly upon their great Divine Lord and source of 
energy. As we face our difficulties, surely we must realize the need 
of help greater than our own. The very vastness of the task is 
enough to stagger us. The complexity of the difficulties is such as 
may well baffle us. The first suggestion of a watchword like that is 
the hopelessness of its realization; but if a man is honest and cour- 
ageous and thinks long enough, the next suggestion is: we must for- 
get ourselves and give ourselves to prayer, because the thing which 
is impossible with men must be possible with God. What man is 
there who can convince himself that it is the will of a God of a 
character such as you know God possesses for us simply to plan 
‘to reach one in eight of the non-Christians now living with the 
knowledge of the living Christ. You would weaken your faith in 
God with such a conception. 

When I came back from my first tour of the world, some of 
you will remembey that I laid great emphasis upon the need of some- 
thing like forty thousand missionaries to evangelize the world in this 
generation. When I came back from my second journey around the 
world, a journey which enabled me to look at matters more closely 
and with better perspective, having had the first tour as a base line, 
J laid, I think properly, emphasis upon the need, not so much of the 
forty thousand missionaries as of a great army of the sons and 
daughters of China and Japan and India and Africa and Latin 
America and the island world to work as native Christian workers 
to evangelize their own people. When I came back from my last 
tour in the Far East, I came with an entirely different conviction. 
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We still need the missionaries—I do not think so many as I indicated. 
We still need the army of native leaders—I do not think so many as 


I once thought. But the emphasis I came back to place was the - 


essential co-operation of the Divine Spirit in this enterprise. 

When I was in Moscow last March, I had an illustration brought 
within the range of my own experience which suggests best the les- 
son I wish to emphasize here. That is a city of twenty thousand 
Russian university students, not to count the schoolboys and the 
schoolgirls. One is safe in saying that they are as a class practically 
without religion. There was one young Russian girl, a student, who 
had been seized by the saving hand of Jesus Christ and had yielded 
herself absolutely to the sway of His superhuman Spirit; and that 
young girl, single-handed and alone, had for weeks before my ar- 
rival gone diligently among the students of the different colleges and 
schools distributing invitations announcing the series of apologetic 
lectures which were to be given later. Her spirit at last became con- 
tagious and others, even some who were not Christians, were led by 
that peculiar quality that the Holy Spirit always gives to a life, to 
lend themselves to similar works; and when I came to Moscow, 
where there was no organization whatever, no Christian society, no 
co-operation of this kind, no missionaries as we understand the term, 
this young girl filled with God crowded the large theatre with an 
average attendance night after night of over one thousand unbeliev- 
ing Russian students, agnostics and Jews. If I ever get time to 
rewrite the book on the Watchword I would not change any funda- 
mental position there given, but I would say less about statistics and 
more about dynamics and strategy, and especially about the great 
dynamic, the Spirit of the living God, given absolute right of way in 
the life even of those of under-average ability. 

One reason why we stagger, in front of this task, is because we 
have not yet learned what prayer means. And how are we going 
to come to know? It is not by hearing addresses on prayer. It 
is not by listening to exhortations to prayer. It is only going to be 
when we realize the vastness of the task and the depth of the need. 
The Watchword which brings before us vividly day by day the vast 
range and the infinite depth of our need and the urgency of the 
situation will stimulate us to pray. It was when David Brainerd 
knew the facts about the horrible destitution of the Indians that he 
went into the groves of New Jersey and New England and poured 
out his soul in that marvelous prayer-life. It was when Hudson 
Taylor mastered the facts, in order to write for a certain publication 
about the needs of inland China, that he began to pray for twenty- 
four workers and did not cease praying until he had those workers, 
the germ of a mission that now includes a thousand workers in 
China. So it will be with us. With this Watchword we shall be 
thrown back increasingly on the superhuman. 

This personal Watchword, the Evangelization of the World in 
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this Generation, promotes a life of reality. It helps to ensure a life 
of reality in our relation to Christ as our Saviour. We come to see 
how inconsistent it is to be talking about a Saviour for the whole 
world in this generation and at the same time to be shackled and 
bound by temptations and habits in our own lives. Christ the Sav- 
iour comes to us as a reality. And there is more reality in our rela- 
tion to Christ as Lord. With this Watchword as our test we check up 
day by day the relation of that Lord to our money, to our leisure, 
to our friendships, to our life relationships. I think of examples 
that I meet constantly in the colleges of men that have been led out 
into lives of Christ-likeness by the constant challenge of having 
taken this Watchword. People who have this idea of the world as 
the field of Christ as Lord, of His reign some day becoming co- 
extensive with the inhabited earth, find that they cannot rest content 
with a divided ownership in their own lives. 

And there comes reality also in relation to the extension of His 
Kingdom, whether those who take this word are Volunteers or not. 
Take a Volunteer for example. When is he to begin to be a mission- 
ary? Is it simply when he gets across the Pacific Ocean? No, from 
the time he hears this call and takes this Watchword it is the will 
of God that he begin to evangelize. Archbishop Whateley has said: 
“Tf my faith be false I ought to change it; whereas, if it be true, I 
am bound to propagate it.’ There is no middle ground. Either 
you and I have professed a delusion, in which case we have nothing 
more important to do now than to abandon our faith, or we 
have professed the truth—and I have looked into the faces.of those 
who would go down to the death rather than surrender this truth. 
Therefore, let us be logical, let us be consistent, let us be real, and 
_ propagate this Gospel to the ends of the earth. That is the message 
of the Watchword. 

Such a watchword taken personally lends intensity to the life. 
A man must be tremendously in earnest or he had better take some 
other watchword. This Watchword strikes a death-blow to apathy, 
to vacillation, to drifting, to indecision. It means business in the 
best use of that word. I despair of the Volunteer reaching the 
foreign field—that is, many Volunteers whom I know—without the 
regulative and energizing purpose that such a watchword gives to 
carry them through the cross-currents of our modern college life 
here in North American life. I despair of any non-Volunteer who is 
a Christian leaving a deep mark—that is an unselfish mark—on his 
generation unless he has some great purpose like this, a purpose so 
large that it absorbs himself, enables him to forget himself in Christ 
and His great cause. 

The two words, “this generation,” constitute the distinctive note 
of the Watchword. Cut those words out and it loses its intensive 
power. There is an element of urgency and immediacy about this 
work to which Christ has called us that you and I do well to come 
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under the spell of. Christ was under it when He said: “I must work 
the works of Him that sent me while it is day, for the night cometh 
when no man can work.” There are far too many students who are 
planning and acting as though they had two or three generations in 
which to do their life-work. Let us so plan and so act that if a suffi- 


cient number of our fellow students would do likewise we might — 


easily in our day flood this world with a knowledge of Christ as the 
waters cover the deep. I wish to reiterate again my appreciation 
of the contention of the Ambassador that if the world today is to be 
evangelized, it must be in this generation. His reasons were abso- 
lutely convincing, buttressed by a marvelously acute insight into 
racial conditions and tendencies. 


“The work which centuries might have done 
Must crowd the hour of setting sun.” 


I think that Bonar must have had a watchword like this. I 
know of no better words to convey the full spirit of this Watchword 


than his. 
“Time worketh; let me work too. 
Time undoeth; let me do. 
Busy as time, my work I ply 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity.” 


“Sin worketh; let me work too. 
Sin undoeth; let me do. 
Busy as sin, my work I ply 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity.” 


“Death worketh; let me work too. 
Death undoeth; let me do. 
Busy as death, my work I ply 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity.” 


Men now living who know Christ must take Christ to men now 
living who know Him not, if those men are to know Him. It is an 
axiomatic, Christlike. principle. 

The one who takes this Watchword as a personal watchword 
finds developing in his life that great mark of Christlikeness, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. He is constantly asking himself this question: 
As the time is so short, am I making the best possible use of my days 
and vacations, of my money, be it little or great, of my opportunities 
for preparation? I think of one Oxford student who was spending 
two thousand a year on his education. He came under the spell of 
this Watchword and he told me he dropped his expenses that one 
year to four hundred, which seems almost incredible at Oxford. I 
think of a man in one of our New England colleges who has fallen 
into a large inheritance, and yet I know of no man in that coheee 
who lives more modestly and simply. I found the key when I 
learned that he had taken this Watchword as his personal watchword. 

When I was in Urieff, in Northern Russia, the other day, I met 
another young student who had been responsible for working up the 
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lectures given, and I went with Baron Nicolai to call on him to show 
my appreciation. We were shown up the back stairs into a little bit 
of a cubicle room under the roof. He was not at home, but we were 
shown to the room, hardly large enough to turn around in. He was 
living most frugally. His total expenses were about two dollars and 
a half a week. He was filled with a passion to pass on the living 
Christ to his fellow students; even out of his bitter poverty, econo- 
mizing that he might better facilitate these plans. 

There is need of sounding out a stern note in our colleges in 


_ North America. There are no more dangerous tendencies at work 


than those that come in the pathway of increasing luxury, ease and 
pleasure-seeking practices and habits. A watchword that reminds 
men of the strange incongruity and the un-Christlikeness of such 
practices is not without its great advantages. 

This Watchword, if made personal, inspires to heroism. The 
early Christians must have had such a watchword. I cannot explain 
how they spread the good news over stich a vast territory in the 
midst of so many difficulties in such a short time. What did it in- 


_ volve with them? You remember what it involved—how they faced 


the flames and the sabre, the dungeon and the arena. It will not be 


different in spirit in our day if we make this great world conquest. 


This Watchword summons us to hard things. I do not disguise this 
fact. Hard things present a peculiar attraction to the strongest 
natures. You make the Gospel difficult and you make it triumphant. 
Christ never hid His scars to win-a disciple. The-Church has not 
been without its unbroken line of martyrs and confessors. 

There is no society that has lived this Watchword so well as the 
Moravians. No climate has been too dangerous for them, no field 
too difficult, no people too unpopular. No matter how stolid and 
debased and insignificant a tribe, they have looked upon it as a 
chosen field. Raymund Lull, that brilliant student in the University 
of Montpelier, later a professor there, must have had a vision some- 
thing like this when he turned his back on alluring prospects on the 
home field and flung his life upon the Mohammedan world at a time 
when apostasy meant death. A year and a half he was imprisoned 
in a dungeon. Twice he was banished from the shores of North 


_ Africa. At last, taken beyond the wall, he was stoned to death. As 


the stones were falling upon him, before he became unconscious, he 
said: “He that loves not lives not, and he that lives by the Life 


shall never die.” We are called to heroism. The great test will be 


the test of moral heroism. A man with a watchword like this will 
have a severe test in our modern college life. To live naturally, not 
fanatically.and abnormally, but naturally, an unworldly, Christ-like 
life in the midst of the cross-currents and the downward tug of our 


modern college life and its environment, will require the constant 


exercise of moral courage. 
But I should be superficial if I ignored the fact that some of 
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tus men will be called upon to show physical courage. I do not sup- 
pose there will be another Indian Mutiny, but I have no more doubt 
than that I live that Hinduism will not release its titanic clutch 
upon the multitudinous inhabitants of Hindustan without the price 
of life, and it will often be innocent blood. I hope there will 
never be another Boxer uprising in China, but I do not believe that 
God is going to reverse His laws of self-sacrifice, and therefore life 
will be paid out in China before it is flooded with the knowledge of 
the living Christ. God grant that there may not be another Adana 
massacre; but whether there be or not, some of our number will 
doubtless, before the Mohammedan world is laid at the feet of 
our Saviour, yield their lives in this great warfare. I think of Pit- 
kin, one of the traveling secretaries of this Movement, who laid down 
his life in North China. I think of Rogers, an old volunteer, who 
was slain at Adana only a few months ago. I think of Baskerville, 
who was killed in Persia. 
“They climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain. 


Oh God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.” 


This Watchword, if we make it personal, will make us men and 
women of vision. This is the great need of our time; for without 
vision, and a vision large enough to take in the world, whole peo- 
ples now living will literally perish without the knowledge of the 
living Christ. Our visions are, after all, the strength of our lives. 
The strongest men are men of vision. Ifa man has a vision, then 
difficulties and death are mere details in themselves. He is not cal- 
culating, he is not thinking of what opposes him, or how few are 
with him. He is absorbed with his vision. Christ was the supreme 
visionary. His eye pierced the centuries. “I, if I be lifted up,” 
said He, “will draw all men unto me”’—the supreme Visionary. Let 
us become absorbed with the vision of the unevangelized world with 
its sin and suffering and sorrow. God grant that we may never be- 
come callous to that vision! I think some of us ought to be startled 
if we have been able to view it these days with calmness and indiffet- 
ence. Can you imagine Jesus Christ sitting here among us having 
the facts that we have heard pass before Him and not be deeply 
moved in spirit? Let that vision of a world’s need be with us day 
by day. 

Even more vivid and commanding, let there be the vision of the 
cross of Christ. As we behold that scene of suffering love, may we 
be led, with Zinzendorf, to fall upon our knees.” 


“All this I did for thee. 
What hast thou done for Me?” 


May we be inspired by the vision not only of the world unevan- 
gelized, but by the vision of the world evangelized: that is, the 
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. And then let us become filled with another vision, a vision which 

- will not be realized in this generation, a vision of that great multi- 

tude whom no man can number, of every tribe and kindred and 

_ tongue, clothed with white robes and with palms in their hands, cry- 

ing with a loud voice, “Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” 


a. “For, lo, there dawns a great, more glorious day. 
“i ‘The saints, triumphant, rise in bright array. 

= The King of Glory passes on ed way. 

ae Alleluia ! 


From world’s wide bounds, from ocean’s farthest coast, 
<< Thro’ gates of pearl streams in the countless host, 
ee. Singing to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
does Alleluia !” 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MISSIONARY CONSCIOUS- 
NESS IN THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE 


THE REVEREND JOHN DOUGLAS ADAM, D.D., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


WE oWE an immense debt of gratitude to the scientific spirit of 
our time. It has helped us to keep our minds upon reality in relig- 
ious thinking. It has changed our methods of investigation. It has 
proclaimed for us the reign of law, the universality of law, and the 
immanence of God> 

We realize today as never before that the Spirit of God is 
ceaselessly working in the soul of man. He continues in sleepless 
activity in your life and mine. For this end were we born. 

The Spirit of God is seeking to arouse our elemental selves. 
Many people are living on the upper layers of their life. Speaking 
roughly, our lives are lived in layers. Some live upon the level of 
sensation, others upon the level of intellect; but there is a deep, spir- 
itual reality back of,all these where the Spirit of God is endeavoring 
to master us. Many have been conscious of their real selves only 
two or three times in a lifetime. In times of great sorrow, or the 
coming of a great love, or of a deep sense of sin, many have discov- 
ered their elemental selves and have been amazed at the terrific cur- 
rents that flowed through their existence. The most impressive pas- 
sages in all human literature reveal to us men recognizing their ele- 
mental selves. Such moments are not many in some lives. It is the 
Spirit of God endeavoring to reach the elemental self, the point of 
unity in character. 

And what is He there for? First of all, the Divine Spirit is 
seeking to repair the inner life. As nature repairs damage in a tree 
or a cut on your hand, so the Spirit of God is seeking to enter our 
elemental lives to restore them. I speak to men and women whose 
lives need repair. I mean that God is endeavoring to offer divine 
forgiveness for the past, for that failure, for that sense of shame, 
for that sense of woful and culpable shortcoming. There are many 
people today who feel the tide of a new enthusiasm coming into their 
lives, but a sense of past shortcoming lays hold of that enthusiasm 
cynically with an arresting hand. Do I not speak to the experience 
of some of you when I say that the enthusiasm which has been born 
during these meetings is being captured by a cynical past? The 
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old gray wolf of your yesterdays bites at the heels of that enthusiasm 
which would dare to become strong in these meetings. 


Now there can be no missionary enthusiasm generated in a ~ 


man’s life until that mortgage of the past has been lifted, until that 
cynical voice has been silenced, until that old gray wolf has been 
killed. If Saul of Tarsus had not learned that the Spirit of God 
freed him from his past, he would have spent the whole of his later 
life in melancholic spiritual paralysis. We would not have his glori- 
ous epistles, we would have had no record of him like a flaming 
seraph going through Europe with the message of the grace of God. 
Not until the Spirit of God had shown Saul of Tarsus that Jesus 
Christ stood between him and his yesterdays was he able to dis- 
cover his inner possibilities. 

And so the Divine Spirit is endeavoring to show you that that 
mortgage of your yesterdays can be lifted, that the cynical voice 
which would wither every holy aspiration can be silenced. Let the 
forgiveness of God manifested in Jesus Christ stand between you 
and that past which would draw you back into an ineffective life. 

He is seeking to take hold of us so that He may help us to keep 
our hands off our destiny. When Abraham went down to Egypt, 
he took his life into his own hands, he was carving out his own 
career. Jacob took his destiny into his own hands, but not until by 
the brook Jabbok, when he gave himself back wholly to God, did 
he become a prince among men. The Spirit of God is endeavoring 
to keep us surrendered to His purpose in us and through us. 

Spiritual surrender is not simply giving up one or two things 
which have been tabooed by evangelical consent. That is not sur- 
render. Surrender is the giving up of life to the direction of the 
Spirit. Surrender means not to use the Spirit for your ends, but the 
Spirit to use you for His ends. When a man in the dark days of 
the war wrote to Mr. Lincoln, saying that he hoped God would be 
on his side, Mr. Lincoln characteristically replied, that he was not 
anxious to have God on his side; he was anxious to be on God’s side. 
Watts Dunton put it in a literary way when he said in a recent arti- 
cle, in one of our magazines, that the great writers of fiction might 
be divided into two classes—those who used their imagination, and 
those who were used by their imagination; and he said those who 
were used by their imaginations were men like Homer and Shakes- 
peare. It was a subtle and fine distinction. So there are those who 
would seek to use the Spirit of God, and there are those who are 
willing to be used by the Spirit of God. The latter is surrender. 

And the Spirit is seeking not only to repair our lives, but on the 
positive side he is seeking to develop them, to produce certain posi- 
tive phenomena, just as Nature does at spring time in a tree. If you 
will let the Spirit of God have control of your life, certain things 
will follow as naturally as water is turned into steam at a certain 
temperature, as naturally as water is turned into ice at another tem- 
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perature. The Spirit of God, if you will surrender the past and the 
present of your life, will produce certain phenomena by absolutely 
natural law in your spiritual development. 

Now, what are some of those phenomena? I will mention only 
three. First, He will develop in you, when you surrender yourself 
completely, spiritual self-forgetfulness. What do I mean? I mean 
that you will hand over the care of your soul to the Divine Spirit and 
you will not worry about it. Your soul will cease to be a burden to 
you. You will not have to be always thinking as to how it is getting 
on. The Spirit of God takes charge of it. So that when you pray 
you will not always be praying for our own soul, “Lord, bless me,” 

and simply, for respectability’s sake, at the end of the prayer drag 
in the heathen world. I have known Christian men to spend a whole 
night in prayer for their own souls, and after it all be very difficult 
to live with, Why? Because they were spiritually egotistic; they 
were spiritually self-centered ; they were carrying the burden of their 
own spiritual development. No man can carry it; it is too heavy. 
When the Spirit of God really grips your life, the phenomenon of 
spiritual self-forgetfulness will take hold of you,and you will be freeto 
serve. The great burden on many earnest men is the burden of their 
own spiritual development. Have you observed in reading the pray- 
ers of the apostle Paul that he did not pray much for himself? And 
he did not ask people to pray much for him except for his work. 
“And for me that a door of utterance,” but not for his ‘spiritual de- 
velopment. When the Spirit of God gets hold of us we become so 
possessed by the objective attitude of mind that wé can enter into 
the ministry of intercession without thinking about the load of our 
own progress. Then prayer is a joy. Do you know why prayer is 
not a joy to a great many people? Because they are worried about 
their own growth and shadowed by their own spiritual symptoms. 
If you are surrendered to the Spirit, He will take care of your life. 
Pray for others. And remember, your best spiritual development 
is a by-product of the attitude of self-forgetting. Paul got his mas- 
terful spiritual personality as the result of his objective attitude of 
soul; and if you can only get that clearly before your mind, then the 
divine increment is upon you, the universe pours its riches of spiritual 
grace into your soul. The great need of multitudes of our evangeli- 
cal Christian people today is to find an escape from the problems of 
their own spiritual development and to be free for the great ministry 
of pleading with God for the coming of the Kingdom. 

Then a second positive result of the Spirit’s working is that 
the emphasis in service is laid upon the spiritual needs of man. This 
is self-evident to you. When a man is surrendered to the Spirit of 
God he does not ignore the social needs, the physical needs, of his 
fellows, but the emphasis is on the spiritual. Christ was interested 
more than any other in the physical and the social needs of men, 
but His emphasis was on the spiritual. 
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Consider for a moment a third result. When one is surrendered 
is self-evident to you. When a man is surrendered to the Spirit of 
the United States, and a better one than ever, but you are also a 
citizen of the world. This is a natural process of spiritual evolution 
of a life in the hands of the Spirit of God, an instinctive spiritual 
interest in humanity as a whole. You know no fine distinctions of 
home and foreign interests. There comes upon you a cosmopolitan 
consciousness vast as the world, because it is born according to the 
law of conformity to type. The Spirit of God is bringing us into 
the image of our Lord. His consciousness was cosmopolitan, and 
the Spirit of God is making us on that plan; and every man who 
looks to Christ and obeys the Spirit finds that awful, glorious con- 
sciousness dawning upon his life as an instinct; not as an argument, 
not as a piece of logic, not as an oratorical phrase, but as the great 
passionate instinct welling up from his elemental being. That is 
the basis upon which missions rest; they rest upon an instinct born 
of the spirit in the soul. 

And, it is to that instinct our Lord and Saviour is looking for 
the carrying of His banner through darkness and awful difficulty. 
There are various levels upon which we can be interested in mis- 
sions. There is the commercial level, right enough in its place, a 
man interested in missions because of the commercial enterprise it 
induces. There is the ethnological interest. There is the humani- 
tarian interest. But it is only that deep instinctive interest born of 
the Holy Ghost to which Christ is looking for the carrying forward 
of His eternal purpose. Are you in it, are you in that zone of inter- 
est or are you a camp-follower? Are you a combatant or are you an 
onlooker?. Is this thing growing up in your life as a fact of your 
being, or is it an accretion from a mere attitude of curiosity or exter- 
nal impulse? Only men and women who have this passion instinc- 
tively welling up in their lives are regulars in the army of Jesus 
Christ. 

I may speak to one who is apathetic, who has no missionary 
interest; or perhaps to one who had a missionary interest and 
who has lost it and your interest today is only the memory of 
what it once was in reality. You are living upon the memory of a 
past interest; you are living upon the fact of an enthusiasm which 
has spent itself, and in your deepest soul you know, perhaps, that 
you are apathetic. 

I spoke on one occasion to a poor woman, and she said that 
her son was losing his mind. I said, “How do you know?” She 
said, “Because I notice that lately he has lost all interest in my dis- 
tress.” It is an awful thing to see an adult form with an infant 
mind. Do I speak to some in this attitude spiritually? Are you not 
afraid lest the form of Christianity is not in you? 

“Can my apathy be dispelled?” I hear some one say. Yes, it can 
be dispelled now. How? Surrender to the Spirit of God at this 
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moment, im small things. When you light a fire, how do you light 
it? Do you put the match to the logs? No. To the small wood? 
No. But to the paper, the most combustible, first. Do that in your 
life. Do not put the match to the big things of tomorrow and next 
year, but put the match to the small things, the most combustible, the 
nearest. Let the Spirit of God conquer your physical moods, your 
sense of weariness and lethargy. Let the Divine Spirit quicken 
your mortal body. Let Him concentrate the action of your mind, 
for without mental concentration no man can be a strong Christian. 
He may pray all day and read his Bible all night, but unless he has 
let the Spirit concentrate his intellect, he is a weak man. The 
Spirit will by natural process create the cosmopolitan consciousness. 

And He is also working at the other end toward which He di- 
rects your thought. He is working in China and Africa and India, 
and the islands of the sea. He is creating a desire for the spiritual 
things you can give. Men in China and India are passing beyond 
their ethnic religions, seeking forgiveness and purity and righteous- 
ness, and that attitude the Spirit is creating. He is filling you that 
you may respond to it. 

That vast vision of the world will expand the soul. A small 
vision makes a small man. A vast vision will call out the latent 
reserves in a life. The presidency of the United States has made 
men of whom perhaps we were not quite sure when they entered 
upon the position. The vastness of the responsibility challenged 
their manhood; and it is this vast enterprise of the Spirit of God that 
challenges the last atom of your power. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF GOD 
DEAN EDWARD I. BOSWORTH, D.D., OBERLIN 


Jesus said: “Go unto my brothers and say to them, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and unto my God and your God.” 

The most precious possession of the human race is Jesus Christ, 
with His sure sense of the Heavenly Father and His power to de- 
velop this sense in any man of any age who witheut reserve yields 
himself to the ever-present influence of Jesus Christ. This statement 
is true because the deepest need of the soul of man is its need of 
God, and yet God is not at all the most conspicuous fact in personal 
experience. The deepest need of the soul of man is its need of God. 
The soul may for a time disguise this need with self-indulgence; it 
may not be immediately apparent to coarse natures, but it is a need 
that persists through generation after generation of human history, 
and it is a need that finally reveals itself in the soul of every man. 
When a man comes to his real self he finds himself needing God. 
When the prodigal son came to himself he found himself saying, 
“T will arise and go to my father.” 

And yet the presence of God is by no means at first the most 
evident fact of personal experience. This is nothing against the 
reality of the presence of God. The air that we breathe is of vital 
importance to us, and yet it is by no means the most conspicuous 
feature of our personal environment. In these last days of scientific 
discovery it becomes more and more evident that the most potent 
unseen physical forces are those least conspicuous at first in the ex- 
perience of men. It is a good thing that the presence of the Al- 
mighty God is not too conspicuous a feature of personal experience, 
because there is always a great danger when a strong personality 
associates with a weak, frail personality. A strong, forceful father 
may so overpower the frail personality of his child and so force upon 
it his own strong convictions that he will leave no chance for initia- 
tive in the child, and, therefore, produce a result which has no special 
value as character. ‘ 

But because God is not at first the most conspicuous feature of 
personal experience we may find it difficult to form a distinct con- 
ception of Him. We say that He is a personal God, but we are 
obliged to confess that we scarcely know what we mean by saying 
that He is a personal God. We do not think of Him as an infinitely 
enlarged human personality. We think rather of human personality 
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as personality in the embryo and the Infinite God as being perfectly 
developed personality, but how to picture perfectly developed per- 
sonality to ourselves we scarcely know. Indeed, we scarcely see 
how to define personality even in the embryonic form in which we 
find it in ourselves, because we realize that even in our rudimentary 
personalities there are unexplored subconscious depths which we do 
not understand; and so if we were to be honest with ourselves we 
should confess to one another that many times our instinctive cry 
after God is an undefined, somewhat vague longing for something 
vast and stable that shall be able to respond to us with unfailing 
sympathy and sure guidance. I sometimes am awakened in the 
night by a little voice by my bedside that says, “Hand, hand!” It 
is the voice of my baby girl, and it means that she wishes me to 
reach over into her little bed and take her little hand in mine and 
let her know that she is not alone in the darkness of the night time. 
Sometimes when our infantile souls put up their cry to God they 
have not even the meager vocabulary of a little child. What am I? 
“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 

And so I say it is true that the most precious possession of the 
human race is Jesus Christ, with His sure sense of the Heavenly 
Father and with His power to develop this sense in the soul of any 
man in any age who without reserve yields himself to the ever- 
present influence of Jesus Christ as Lord. 

The presence of God is all about us. We dream sometimes of 
an age to come when He will be nearer to us than He is now. You 
remember the experience of Richard Watson Gilder, who has so 
recently passed over into the other form of existence, when he and 
his friends were camping among the pine trees one summer and 
talked late into the night about the future of humanity, the way to 
know God, and the time to come when men should see face to face 
the loving Father; and then as they turned to sleep, with his poet’s 
imagination, he conceived the pine branches above their tents to be 
whispering among themselves about what they had heard these men 
talking of and saying to each other: 

“Heard’st thou these wanderers dreaming of a time 
When man more near the Eternal One shall climb? 


How like the new-born babe, that cannot tell 
The mother’s arm that wraps it warm and well.” 


Jesus Christ felt sure that He could gather all men about Him- 
self and give them a sense of the presence of the Heavenly Father. In 
the words of Jesus, which we read at the beginning, it is as though 
He put His arm around a brother man and said, “I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, unto my God and your God. No man 
knoweth the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son willeth 
to reveal Him. Come unto me, come unto me all ye that are weary 
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and heavy laden, and I will give you rest”—the only rest that the 
ee call peaceful rest, the rest of Jesus Christ in the fatherhood 
of God. 

Jesus gave one fundamental direction for the discovery of God. 
Out of His own experience and with the authority of His own 
unique experience He said, “Have faith in God.” This is not an 
appeal to lay aside reason. The small boy in Sunday-school was 
wrong when he told his teacher that faith. consisted in believing 
something you know is not true. It is, rather, an appeal to reason. 
There are certain reasons for believing that there is a God. They 
do not prove that there is a God, but they create such a probability 
as lays upon every man an absolute obligation to accept the theory 
of the evidence of God as the working hypothesis of his life and to 
begin to act as if there were a God. Faith is the scientific venture 
in action by which a man seeks to transform a reasonable probabil- 
ity, or something reported as fact by another person, into a practical 
certainty of his own personal experience. 

My pastor is fond of saying that if a man would become con- 
scious of the presence of any unseen physical force in his environ- 
ment he must adjust himself to the nature of that unseen force and 
it will answer him. The air about us is full of electricity, but we do 
not sense its presence; but if there should come into this room a 
man able to adjust himself to the nature of this unseen physical 
force, it would soon answer him, and he would have in his own per- 
sonal experience some convincing proof of the truth-of his theory. 

What is the nature of God and how shall a man adjust himself 
to the nature of God in such a way as to secure an answer, to find 
something in his own personal experience that he may reasonably 
accept as corroboration of the working hypothesis of his life? 
Jesus’ teaching at this point is explicit. Jesus says that God is a 
father, and if a man will adjust himself to the nature of an unseen 
father he must simply act like.a son. 

Specifically, if he would act like a son; first of all he must obey 
Him. Years ago, in London, I heard Dr. Fairbairn say that there 
is in all fatherhood an element of sovereignty, and that the father- 
hood which has not as one of its elements sovereignty is no true 
fatherhood. A son ought to obey the father. That means that a 
man shall be ready to do anything, at any cost, which he believes to 
be the will of God. This was the path along which Jesus walked 
when He found God. He obeyed Him in the region of daily life. 
“T do always those things which please Him.” He obeyed Him in 
the great emergency of Gethsemane and Calvary. “Not my will, 
but Thy will be done.” He prescribed this to His brother men as 
the way in which they must walk if they would find God. He said, 
“Tf any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of my teaching 
about the fatherhood of God, whether I speak of myself or whether 
it be a true message from the depths of the heart of God.” 
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Is your sense of God growing dim? If it is, question yourself 
at this point. Is there any duty rising before you in the wakeful 
hour of the night which you find yourself unready to do? Is there 
any subject you shrink from investigating for fear that such investi- 
gation might reveal a duty that would at first seem to you unwel- 
come? Is there in your life any selfish habit to which you cling? If 
so, that must make in your experience an evermore dimming sense 
of the presence of the Heavenly Father. 

In process of acting like a son it is necessary that a man should 
speak to his father. A son ought to speak to his father. That is, he 
ought to pray. So Jesus found God. He came out of eternity, as 
Bishop Lloyd has said, a great praying soul. He prayed as He 
came up out of the baptismal waters. He prayed sometimes all 
night. He prayed in the garden of Gethsemane. He prayed on the 
cross. The last glimpse that His disciples had of Him as a cloud 
received him out of their sight He was praying with outstretched 
hands of blessing over them, and He disappeared in eternity, where 
He ever lives to make intercession for us. The great praying soul 
that came out of eternity and passed before our vision disappeared 
into eternity again praying, praying, praying evermore. It is this 
that He prescribes to His brother men as the way of finding God. 
“Enter into thine inner chamber, and when thou hast shut the door 
pray to thy Father.” 


“Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands or feet.” 


Is our sense of God growing dim? Then we need to question 
ourselves at this point. How about the prayer life? Are there a 
few moments at least of spiritual high tide—anyway, even two or 
three days—when you find yourself, with large sense of the reality 
of the transaction, reaching out in spirit to touch the Spirit of the 
living God? Do doubts about the availability of prayer sometimes 
paralyze your prayer-life? Do you fail sometimes to find yourself 
convinced of the fact that the mind of God is so related to the mind 
of a man that God can put a thought into the mind of a man, and 
by means of putting a thought into the mind of a man make provi- 
sion for the answer of almost all the prayers that we shall ever have 
occasion to present before our Heavenly Father? 

When I was a senior in college I roomed in old North College, 
on the Yale campus. There was one room in that building of his- 
toric spiritual significance, to which we conducted our visitors as 
one of the points of interest on the campus. It was a room in which 
a man had discovered God. When Horace Bushnell was a tutor in 
Yale and a great revival passed over the students, he and his body 
of students were untouched by it, until finally in that room he 
made the discovery of God; and years afterwards he came back to 
the Yale College chapel and described the experience to the stu- 
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dents in the chapel in a sermon which all of us would do well to 
read—his sermon on “The Dissolving of Doubts.” He describes 
the situation into which he had come, in which it seemed to him 
finally that he believed almost nothing, and then he uses these words: 
“Finally, pacing my chamber, there arose suddenly the question, Is 
there, then, no truth that I do believe? Yes, there is this one, now 
that I think of it. There is a distinction of right and wrong that 
I never doubted, and I see not how I can. I am even quite sure of 
it. Then forthwith starts up the question”—the first point that I 
made a moment ago—“then forthwith starts up the question, Have 
I, then, ever taken the principle of right for my law? I have done 
right things as men speak. Have I ever thrown my life out on the 
principle to become all that it requires of me? No, I have not; 
consciously I have not. Ah, then, here is something for me to do. 
No matter what becomes of my questions. Nothing ought to be- 
come of them if I cannot take a first principle so evidently true and 
live in it. The very suggestion seems to be a kind of revelation. 
It is even a relief to feel the conviction it brings. Here, then, will 
I begin. If there is a God, as I rather hope there is and very 
dimly believe, He is a right God. If I have lost Him in wrong, 
perhaps I shall find Him in right. Will He not help me, or per- 
chance even be discovered to me?” Now the decisive moment is 
come. He drops on his knees, and there he prays to the dim God, 
dimly felt, confessing the dimness for honesty’s sake, and asking 
help that he may begin a right life. He bows himself upon it as he 
prays, choosing it to be henceforth his unalterable, eternal endeavor. 
It is an awfully dark prayer in the look of it, but the truest and 
best he can make—the better and the more true that he puts no 
orthodox colors on it. The prayer and the vow are so profoundly 
meant that his soul is borne up into God’s presence, as it were, by 
some unseen chariot, and permitted to see the opening of heaven 
even sooner than he opens his eyes. It is the morning, as it were, 
of a new eternity. All troublesome doubt of God’s reality is gone, 
for he has found Him. A being so profoundly felt must inevitably 
be. He made this discovery of God through obedience and prayer. 

If a man would act like a son and so adjust himself to the 
nature of the Heavenly Father, he must act like a son by treating 
all men as his brothers. He must agree with God in God’s feeling 
about His other children. The best way to get at a father’s heart 
is to be good to his children. So Jesus found God. He was the 
most brotherly man that ever walked the earth. He prescribed this 
method to His brother men, if they would find God. He means that 
they shall adopt, as the fundamental policy of their lives, the unal- 
terable endeavor to secure for all men such a fair chance at all good 
things as a man would wish his brother to have. It means that He 
shall come, in the concrete, to the individuals near him and share 
with them something that he values and that they need; that he 
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shall look out upon all the circle of his human relationships, high 
and low, in the spirit of Jesus Christ’s brotherly soul. It means that 
he shall share his religion with another man. It means that he shall 
forgive the man who has done him the bitterest wrong. It means 
that he shall ask forgiveness from the man whom he himself has 
wronged. Is our sense of God growing dim at these points? Then 
let a man look at his life, share something with some other man, do 
it soon, something that you value and that he needs. Share your 
religion with some other man, and do it quick. Pray for some other 
man. Stop right here now and pray for the person at your side. 
Do you think now of some person who has sorely wronged you? 
Pray for him. Do you think now of some person whom you have 
wronged? Write a letter to him or her today and make the wrong 
right. You will find, it may be, at some one of these points the sense 
of God welling up out of the depths of your subconscious self to the 
surface of consciousness in a way in which you have not before 
known Him. 

Jesus not only points out the way of finding God, but He helps 
men into the way of finding God. He helps men now. The great 
message of the Christian Church is that Jesus Christ is alive. The 
message that the women brought as they flew in the morning twi- 
light through the city gates to some house in Jerusalem saying, 
“Jesus is alive! Jesus is alive!” has never ceased to be the message 
of the Christian Church. Jesus Christ comes now to stand by the 
side of men and help them into the way of finding God. 

He helps men to obey. Some years ago, at Lake Geneva, when 
men, on paper, reported to me in one of my conferences their atti- 
tude towards the Christian ministry, one man sent in this slip, which 
I have kept ever since: “The ministry used to be unattractive to me, 
because, being raised in a Methodist parsonage, I knew all the hard 
knocks that the minister must take—criticism, indifference, etc. But 
now, having been shown by Christ that He wishes me to enter it, it 
has become attractive, more so than any other work.” 

Jesus helps men to pray. “Where two or three are gathered 
together, lifting up the prayer to the Heavenly Father, there,” He 
says, “will I be in their midst, their partner in prayer, lifting up their 
petitions to the Heavenly Father with them, nursing their prayerful 
souls into strength.” 

Jesus Christ is with men today helping them in all departments 
of life into the spirit of brotherliness. 


“That the dear Christ dwells not afar, ’ 

The king of some remoter star, 

Listening at time with flattered ear, 

To homage wrung from selfish fear. 

But here, amidst the poor and blind, 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 

Life of our life, He lives today. 
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“Wherever are tears and sighs, 
Wherever are children’s eyes, 
Where man calls man his brother 
And loves as himself another, 
Christ lives.” 


And it is not only the poets that have seen this. A business man 
in Minneapolis, a little while ago, gave me this clipping from an 
editorial in a great Minneapolis daily, “The Journal.” The editor 
said: “There is some force abroad that is new. It may be no more 
than the spirit of Christ, which, under new names and in many dis- 
guises, is prompting men, all men, men everywhere, to mutual for- 
bearance, to brotherly co-operation. This spirit, once reserved to re- 
ligion, may have entered economy and politics to a greater extent 
than we quite realize as yet.” 

What sort of experience shall a man identify as satisfying his 
sense of what it ought to be to find God? How shall a man expect 
to find it feeling to discover God? Not a physical sensation. One 
of my little boys, when he was young, just tumbling about and learn- 
ing to walk, said to me one day, “How do you know there is a God? 
I never bumped up against Him.” 

It must also be an imperfect and developing experience. It 
must be like the progressive experience involved in finding a friend. 
Man’s career is, at its longest, only an era of beginnings, a begin- 
ning of discoveries, particularly in the sphere of personal life. But 
‘this gradual and progressive discovery of a great friend may be 
marked in its beginnings or it may be obscure in its beginnings. 
You take two persons out of a room filled with poisonous gas, and 
one of them becomes conscious of revived life the moment he reaches 
the fresh air; the other lies still unconscious for half an hour after 
the reviving process has actually begun. But whether the begin- 
nings of this progressive discovery of a great friend be clearly 
marked or obscure, this must be the certain evidence that the process 
is taking place: a growing likeness in character to the invisible 
friend. Your metaphysics of God may not much clear up, but your 
character will become like His in its fundamental features. Your 
metaphysical description of your friend does not much clear up as 
you more and more discover the value of his friendship, but you 
become more and more like your friend if the friendship is a true 
one. You become more and more like the character of God in these 
three fundamental particulars—a growing sincerity, a strengthening 
sympathy, a deepening peace—more honest, more kindly, more pro- 
foundly peaceful. And this will be your great contribution to any 
community on any side of any ocean to which you go. The greatest 
contribution you can make will be yourself being led into a deepen- 
ing acquaintance with God through fellowship with Jesus Christ, a 
man or a woman learning to be more and more intolerant of the in- 
sincerities of his life, more and more sympathetic, more and more 
deeply and profoundly at peace, able 
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“To hear at times a sentinel, 
Who moves about from place to place 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well.” 


And so, as you here and now endeavor to make the discovery 
of God, you may find here and now, with some degree of conscious- 
ness, the great, infinite life of the ever-present Father welling up 
through the unexplored depths of your subconscious personality and 
coming in some measure even to the surface. The energy of God 
will bear you out for lives of work—glad, joyous work—and, it may 
be, to brave, unostentatious dying in the face of human hate on some 
continent or other of this old world; and then the victorious energy 
of God will lift you up and over into the great mystery, and carry 
you on, strong and steady and peaceful, into the endless ages of en- 
larging achievement in fellowship with Jesus Christ and in the never- 
ending discoverer of the Heavenly Father. 


THE HIGHLY-MULTIPLYING POWER OF A LIFE OF 
OBEDIENCE 


BISHOP WILLIAM F. MCDOWELL, D.D., CHICAGO 


You must approach all such themes as this from the highest 
conception and not from the lowest. You must interpret all such 
themes in the light of the best illustrations you can find of the work- 
ing of the terms. The application of these two principles compels 
you to pass by all cases of fractional and imperfect obedience to the 
one case of perfect and complete obedience to the will of God, and to 
the definite results flowing therefrom. A dozen texts would leap 
to your lips at once. Dean Bosworth quoted one: “I do alwavs 
those things which please Him.” I mention another: “My meat— 
the thing I live on—is to do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” I mention another: “Not my will, but thine be done.” 
These are the things one Person has been able to say of Himself. 
One of those living in the same century with Him touched the nerve 
of the subject we have before us in this sentence, “By the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous.” One did it, and the end is 
never to come. 

Now, for the purpose of possible clearness, I make two or three 
propositions. First, obedience to God is man’s own way of lifting 
his own life to its highest levels of possibility. There is such a 
thing as a man’s lift on his own life; there is such a thing as a man’s 
own upward push on his own life that puts his life up to such a 
level as makes it possible for God to do something with it. “I do 
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those things that please Him,” and therefore He can do those things 


‘that please Him through me; and unless I do thus push my own 


life up to its highest levels God gets no fair show with it. 

Now, in the development of what we call a personality the 
philosophers point out that there are four steps. The first step in 
the development of personality is self-consciousness. One becomes 
aware of himself as separate from all others, as separate from the 
world. He becomes aware of himself as an entity, as a personality ; 
and he says “I am.” If a man never gets beyond that, he is a simple 
egotist. Some never have got beyond it. Many a life is spoiled by 
an exaggerated self-consciousness, and many a life is arrested in its 
development at that point. 

The second stage in the development of a personality is the con- 
sciousness of power, which says, “I can.” “I am so old I can write 
a letter,” said the child in the poem. “I can master a problem; I 
can kick a goal; I can rule the community.” “I can.” And if one 
never gets beyond that, he becomes a simple tyrant exercising power. 

The third stage in the development of a personality is the con- 
sciousness of obligation which the consciousness of power brings. 
Duty shoots through one’s sense of what he is and can do, and he 
says, “I ought.” It haunts him by day and troubles him by night. 
In this stage he is quite likely to get so far along as to say, “I not 
only ought, but I would really like to.” What am I saying? This 
is taking the veil off many hearts. You are saying, a lot of you, “I 
would like to.” And many of you, unless you are fortified now by 


- the will of God and push your lives further up, will go out into the 


world as those who wanted to do and stopped before they did. God 
help you to go on. 

For the fourth step in the development of any true personality 
comes when one takes himself and his powers and his sense of obli- 
gation up into his unconquerable resolution and cries for time and 


for eternity, for weal or for woe, “J will.” And God is standing be- 


fore you waiting to hear you say that to Him. 

Or you may approach it, so say the philosophers, along two 
paths instead of four on this theory: Personality is in its first in- 
stance simply self-assertion; and in its second instance simply self- 
surrender. But in either case it involves the upward push of the 
man upon his own life. Now I go back to that supreme illustration 
of it, passing by all imperfect illustrations to the one perfect case. 
Listen: “I have the power to lay it down; no man taketh it from 
me.” More perfect self-assertion this old world never saw. “My 
life is in my own hands; I have the power to lay it down; I have 
the power to take it again; no man taketh it from me.” And there 
it might have stopped, and would have stopped if He had been like 
the most; but there it did not stop, and there it does not stop, and 
there it cannot stop until the laws of the world are all abrogated; 
for He went on to say, “I lay it down for the sheep.” It is crowd- 
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ing out in eternal multiplication until this day. This is the upward 
push that a man gives his own life. 

In the second place, obedience to the highest puts life in har- 
mony with those eternal forces that make for permanence and en- 
largement. It is the house divided that cannot stand. It is the seed 
unplanted that does not multiply. It is the seed planted that links 
itself with all the forces of earth and air and sky, growth and life. 
It is the seed that is planted that brings thirty, sixty, an hundred 
fold. It is the single eye that sees. It is the one serving one master 
and not two for whom the stars fight in their courses. You can do 
nothing against the truth, but for the truth. All things work to- 
gether for good to people called according to His purpose. Every- 
thing co-operates with the obedient man. Forces of earth, forces of 
air, forces of sky, forces of right, forces of truth, forces of mercy, 
forces of love, forces of goodness all co-operate with the obedient life. 

I remark, in the third place, that obedience to God puts life into 
harmony with God so that He can multiply life. It is not a bit of 
poetry that declares one shall chase a thousand. That is a bit of 
truth. It is not a bit of fiction that makes a little larger statement, 
that two shall put ten thousand to flight. That is one of the minor 
scientific facts of human history. I should say that three could put 
an unnumbered host to flight, if they were in right relations with 
God Himself. 

There is a very lovely illustration there in the New Testament 
of this highly multiplying power of obedience. It is almost impos- 
sible for me to go past it without speaking of it. It is the story of 
the lad with the five little loaves and the two little bits of fish, who 
heard the word, “Bring them hither to me,” and walked up and put 
them into the hands of One who made no bread for Himself after 
He had fasted forty days, but made bread in quantities for others 
who had been without food for a few hours. The lad saw that mar- 
velous multiplication of his small resources so that the throngs were 
fed and there was immeasurably more at the end than there was at 
the beginning. Some of you are wondering what you can do with 
your lives to make them tell to the greatest possible advantage. Put 
them in the hands of Jesus Christ. In your hands there is not enough 
for you to feed yourself with; but in His hands there is enough to 
feed the world. 

I said this once at Lake Geneva years ago to five hundred col- 
lege women, and that evening on the lake front dear Agnes Hill 
stood up and said, “I have been thinking all day about what I am, 
and longing to get with my little basket of fish into the heart of India 
where I am going before the night comes and the people starve.” 
O men and women of the colleges, one and God can feed any multi- 
tude; one and God can cause such multiplication of resources as 


Sarees prudence never dreamed of. One with God can multiply 
is life. 
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Some of you have heard me tell my experience at that hotel in 
Madison, Wisconsin. I sat down to breakfast one morning and a fine 


young fellow sat down later just opposite me. Being the older, I 
said, “Good morning.” 


“Good morning,” said he. 

Then what I saw was beautiful to behold. He was just full of 
the business that he was in Madison to do. He did not wait to tell 
me about it, he was so enthusiastic. And I loved him for it, too. 

He said, “I am a traveling man.” 

I echoed, “So am I.” And the dialogue went on in this fashion: 

“This is my first trip out in my present relation.” 

“It is not quite my first trip out; I am an old hand.” 

“I am in the jewelry business.” 

“So am I.” (Certainly. “When he cometh to make up his 
jewels’ —you know the text.) 

“I am.in business with my father.” 

oO ant 1.7 

“My father started the business.” 

“So did mine.” 

“For a long time my father hired me.” 

“So did mine.” 

“Now he has taken me into partnership.” 

“So has mine.” 

“T used to get wages, but now I get a share in the profits.” 
“So do I. I get a share in the profits.” (The Welsh Revival 
enlarged my spiritual bank account; the triumphs in Korea have in- 
creased my deposits. ) 

The lad then looked up to me and said, “I have got a new in- 
terest in the business since I went into partnership. I want to make a 
good report when I get home.” : 

_ I said, “Bless God, so do I want to make a good report when I 
get home.” 

One with God! Where are you in your relationship, a servant 


ora partner? Which? One in God! Oh, it makes the heart beat 
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fast just to say that. One finds it difficult to go on when he sees 
what happened once when God got His perfect chance in a perfectly 
obedient life. Once there came One between whose knowledge and 
whose conduct there was no contradiction, between whose speech 
and life there was no break, between what He said and what He 
did there was no chasm. Once there came One who in youth said, 
“I must be about my Father’s business,” and at the end said, “I have 
finished the work thou gavest me to do.” The chance God got in © 
Him He wants again in us, and wants it today and tomorrow and 
forever. About the Church of that One it was said, “The gates of 


hell shall not prevail against it,” and, “All power is given unto him.” 


The three or four thousand delegates to the Rochester Convention 
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are three hundred times the number of the twelve who turned 
the world upside down. That is more than fifty times the seventy 
who turned empires upside down. What would happen—I will 
change the word—what will happen if four thousand of us fling our 
lives today for perfect obedience into the hands of God? 

Late in Mr. Lowell’s life some one found him studying a fa- 
miliar book, and said to Mr. Lowell, “Still studying Dante, I see.” 
And the great man replied, “Yes; always Dante.” Four years ago 
I looked out upon a crowd like this and said at Nashville these words, 
“Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” What would have happened 
in four years if four thousand men and women had perfectly obeyed 
God Almighty in these four years? You cannot face this matter, 
you cannot turn your back upon it and ever be the same again. 

There is a story that comes out of the South African War. 
Brave General Wauchope had been given a certain order in one of 
the battles. He knew it to be the impossible thing—but we know 
that the task we are ordered to perform is a perfectly possible task— 
and the brave General said, “If I obey this order I lose my life; if I 
disobey it I lose my sword. If I obey it I shall go into a soldier’s 
grave; if I disobey it my sword will be stained with disobedience 
and taken away from me forever. I obey.’’ There are a thousand 
things in the world worth losing your life for; there is not one thing 
worth losing your sword for. There are a thousand things in the 
world worth giving up your life for; there is not one thing in the 
world worth giving up your soul for. If I obey I may lose my life; 
if I disobey I shall lose my sword! Sons and daughters of the col- 
leges, multiply your life by obeying. 

I have come to a new theory of education. I have lived through 
two or three in my life. I thought once that the end of Christian 
culture was the growing of character. Then I caught a word that 
you were using so much, and believed that the end of Christian cul- 
ture was service. Now I think I have got a little bit further into it. 
God is trying to get a lot of people to be like Him so that He shall 
have a lot of people to help Him, so that being like Him and having 
helped Him they shall be with Him forever. That makes life in- 
finitely richer. 

I propose to establish a new order, the Order of the Friends 
of Christ. This is the charter: “Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.” Who will join? This is the oath: 
“Master, I will follow thee.’ Who will take it? This is the 
badge: A cross worn not upon the breast but in the heart bearing 
the words “For Jesus’ sake.” This is the grip: The hands of the 
member in the hands of Christ with the hands of all the world. And 
these are the privileges: Obedience to Him in all lands, service for 
mankind by all waters, our work multiplied to the end of time, our 
reward to hear Him whisper, “Ye are my friends.” Friends! 
Who will join the Order of the Friends of Christ under this charter? 
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~“O Lord and Master of us all, 

_ Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway; we hear Thy call; 
We test our lives by Thine.” 


3 


ill be so obedient that his life shall bear that test, and that his 
be linked with the perfect life of perfect obedience in the 
y multiplying power whose beginning, only, we have seen? 
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THE MISSIONARY SITUATION IN NORTH AFRICA 
THE REVEREND CHARLES R. WATSON, DD., PHILADELPHIA 


WE HAVE to do with Moslem Africa. Look, first, at the extent 
of this great field. To outline it roughly it is a huge trapezoid, 


_ whose northern boundary extends from the Suez Canal to the Atlan- 


tic, from Alexandria to Morocco, some 2,300 miles. To find the 
base of this trapezoid we go straight South about 1,800 miles, and 
follow the 1oth degree of North latitude as it cuts across the conti- 
nent from British Somaliland to French Guinea, a distance of about 
4,300 miles. Then from out this great area there extend, like great 
tongues lapping up Paganism, spheres of Mohammedan aggression 
and missionary activity which run clear to the Equator. In all this 
Northern section of Africa we find almost 55,000,000 Mohammedan 
Africans. South of the Equator are almost four million more Mos- 


- lems, so that the total Moslem population of the Dark Continent gives 


us a field equal to that of the United States, if we except just four 
states—New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Maryland. 
Notice, further, the background of historical interest which this 
field presents. We are dealing here with the Africa of history. Do 
you wish to see the pyramids, the sphinx, temple ruins, obelisks, the 
most ancient civilization? You will find all of these in North Africa. 
Bible history carries you to North Africa, to Egypt, which Abraham 
visited, and where Israel was disciplined in the school of bondage. 
Roman history also carries you to Africa, for here are Carthage and 
the Kingdom of Numidia. The history of the early Christian Church 
carries you to North Africa. Here Christ found refuge from Herod, 
here Apollos received his schooling, here Christianity found its ear- 
liest and perhaps most remarkable development. To this part of the 
world belong the famous names of Origen and Athanasius and 


Augustine. The history of medieval missions also takes you to 
North Africa; for here in North Africa, at Bugia, Raymond Lull 


laid down his life for the Moslem world. This field has a back- 
ground of deep historical interest. 

This field presents also a picture of illiteracy and intellectual 
need. It would be a generous estimate which would fix ten per cent 
as the proportion of the inhabitants of the northern seaboard of 
Africa who can read and write. And when you leave the Mediter- 
ranean littoral and get into the interior, then you find whole commu- 
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nities and tribes who not only do not know how to read or write, 
but whose languages and dialects have not yet been reduced to 
writing. / : 

A more pathetic picture is that of moral degradation. First of 
all, we find Moslem polygamy. “Take in marriage, of the women 
who please you, two, three or four,” says the Koran. There is but 
one restraint upon their practise of this legalized evil. It is poverty. 
Few can afford to support more than one wife, at one time. This, 
however, only aggravates another evil, for we find, in the second 
place, the Moslem divorce system. At the will or whim of her 
husband, any woman may be divorced. And divorces are reported 
“very common” by missionaries in all this section where Moham- 
medanism prevails. The divorce of the first wife is almost the rule. 
A sad feature of this moral degradation is its influence upon child- 
life. Surely the children ought to have the right to live clean and 
pure lives. Yet here is a missionary’s testimony, “The youngest 
girls are taught the worst vices; no one is innocent, no one pure. 
Boys and girls grow up in the densest atmosphere of sin, where 
there is hardly a redeeming feature.” ; 

And one ought, perhaps, to go farther in speaking of the moral 
degradation of this African Moslem world, but this is not possible, 
first, for lack of vocabulary with which to describe the evil, and 
secondly, because of sheer modesty which forbids entering upon such 
description. Mohammedan Africa surely presents a picture of moral 
degradation. 

Furthermore, here is a picture of spiritual despair. There are 
two streams of influence flowing through North Africa. One is 
Mohammedanism, the other is atheism. At neither stream can the 
thirsty soul drink and be satisfied or even refreshed. The God of 
Islam is not a God of love. The human heart cannot have communion 
with this God. The God of Islam cannot be touched with the feeling 
of human infirmities. Neither does Mohammedanism offer any 
atonement for sin. A spiritual despair, therefore, settles down upon 
human life because of Moslem teachings. Nor is this spiritual de- 
spair relieved by those other influences which come over from 
Southern Europe in the wake of French political influence. These 
influences are for the most part atheistic. They have enough power 
to discredit Mohammedanism, but they have nothing else to offer in 
its place. The power, the character and the danger of these atheistic 
influences have been pointed out with wonderful vividness by Lord 
Cromer in speaking of the young Egyptian. He says: 

The truth is that, in passing through the European educational 
mill, the young Egyptian Moslem loses his Islamism, or, at all 
events, he loses the best part of it. He cuts himself adrift from the 
sheet anchor of his creed. He no longer believes that he is always in 


the presence of his Creator, to whom he will some day have to 
render an account of his actions. * * * 
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“It may be noted that there is an essential difference between the 
de-moslemised Moslem and the free thinker in Europe. The latter is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of Christianity. * * * 

“Far different is the case of the Egyptian free thinker. He 
finds himself launched on a troubled sea without any rudder and 
without any pilot.” 

Lastly, Moslem Africa presents a pjcture of missionary oppor- 
tunity. This is true, first of all, because of the lack of adequate 
missionary work in North Africa. Excepting Egypt, there are prac- 
tically no Protestant Christian missions save along the extreme edge 
of the great area which has been surveyed. A solid block of country 
with a population of 30,000,000 can be carved out of North Africa, 
entirely destitute of missionary agency. 

There is opportunity also, because methods have been tried out 
and been found successful for work in this region. The period of ex- 
periment has largely passed. Many languages have been studied and 
the Bible has been translated into the more important dialects. Modes 
of both living and working have been discovered. Missionary 
agencies, medical, educational, evangelistic and industrial, have been 
developed. Bases have been established. The chief need now is for 
the extension of the work. 

_ There is opportunity also in North Africa for the display of 
courage, physical courage as well:as moral and spiritual courage. 
Not yet in every section has physical danger disappeared. Some 
sections have never been explored or visited by the white man. Why 
should not the Christian missionary go beyond the limits of the estab- 
lished political power of European nations, to carry the Gospel to 
those who are in the regions beyond? 

There is opportunity now in North Africa, because exploration 
and political conquest are rapidly opening up the country. You have 
heard recently of Dr. Kumm’s remarkable journey from Northern 
Nigeria across to the White Nile. The news is just at hand that 
the French flag has been raised in Wadai and that that center, so far 
in the interior, has been occupied by French troops. 

Back of these needs and the opportunities stands Christ, the 
Christ of Calvary and the Christ of Missions, calling to us to estab- 
lish His Kingdom in North Africa. This is the missionary situation 
in the Moslem section of the Dark Continent. 


IN PAGAN AFRICA 
THE REVEREND ERWIN H. RICHARDS, D.D., PORTUGUESE, EAST AFRICA 


THE CONTINENT of Africa is immensely great. The black man 
was created by the Almighty; he did not come from a white man. 
You cannot get a black man from a white one, nor a white one from 
a black one. The black man’s color is scientifically perfect and is 
thoroughly benevolent on the part of the Almighty. He will not 
tan; the sun cannot prostrate him. I have never heard of a case of 
sunstroke. The African is made for the continent; he isa man. But 
he can be greatly improved. He will buy all you want to sell him; 
he will produce much that you want to buy. It will pay you to 
evangelize him. 

Livingstone made known the continent. Stanley made known the 
wealth of Africa; he showed us the dollars. The different govern- 
ments of the earth met on the continent of Europe and parceled out 
Africa. They never shot a gun nor wounded a man and the parti- 
tion will endure. The nation which had the most Bible got the most 
land; the nations with a less amount of Bible, like Italy and Portu- 
gal, got the smallest amount of land; and the nation with no Bible 
at all never got a square inch of it. The division of the continent was 
for the purpose of policing it. The African has always been his own 
worst enemy; he has spent his whole time in splitting his brother’s 
head. But today the country is divided up, policed and safe, and 
you and I can walk about it everywhere in safety. One hundred 
years ago Chaka and his army overspread Natal and Cape Colony ~ 
and butchered off millions of human beings with no provocation and 
in cold blood, nor had the helpless ones so much as food to feed the 
hordes who butchered them. Today self-supporting churches cover — 
the region. In Uganda Stanley translated a few chapters of Luke, 
and almost immediately human butchery stopped. 

In Blantyre, where they sold a man for two yards and a woman 
for six yards of cloth, a human life was nothing. Five thousand peo- _ 
ple sat there last Sunday, clad and in their right minds, and from 
Victoria Falls on the North to the ocean on the South, we have 
250,000 who believe in Christ. Today more than a million human 
beings in South and East Africa believe in God. 

When Livingstone listened to the call of Moffat to come into 
South Africa and help him it did not make him any smaller. His 
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spirit went to God who gave it, his heart was buried in the land 
which he loved, and his body laid to rest in Westminster Abbey; 
yet this is not the burial place of Livingstone. Livingstone is buried 
today in the hearts of every Christian being on the face of the earth 
who has heard of him, and if you will come to Africa it will not make 


you any smaller. The small man lives only for himself. 


THE URGENCY OF THE SITUATION IN AFRICA 
THE REVEREND THOMAS MOODY, CONGO 


AFRICA IS AS LARGE as North America plus Europe, over three 
times as large as the United States. The continent is divided up 
amongst the European powers—German East Africa, German South 
Africa, and German Kamerun; Portuguese East Africa, Portuguese 
West Africa. The Congo Independent State is under the Belgians. 

_In Africa today the French government is ruling over territory 


_as large as the United States; the British government over territory 


as large as Canada. Of the eleven and one-half million square miles, 
less than half a million belong to the Africans. Their territory in- 
cludes Abyssinia and Little Liberia; the rest is divided and portioned 
out and ruled over by the European powers either as colonies or 
under the head of spheres of influence. Africa has been practically 
opened up in our generation, Stanley having followed up the work 
of Livingstone by exploring Central Equatorial Africa in 1874. Go- 
ing from Zanzibar on the East coast to Victoria Nyanza, he found a 
heathen king by the name of Mtesa, on the shores of Victoria Ny- 
anza, who was willing to receive the Gospel. Stanley wrote from 


the shores of Victoria Nyanza in 1875 to the New York Herald and 


to the Daily Telegraph of London, asking that some godly practical 
missionary be sent out to Mtesa. The Church Missionary Seciety 
of England responded to the call and eight young men volunteered. 
In 1876, at the farewell meeting given in Exeter Hall, in London, 
MacKay, being the youngest man of the party, was the last one to 
speak. At the close of his address he said, “You need not be sur- 
prised or disappointed if at the end of six months, one of us has 
laid down his life in purchasing the way to Uganda.” In less than 


two years MacKay was the only man of the party left on the field. | 


In 1890, fourteen years afterwards, MacKay was still on the 
shores of Victoria Nyanza, preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the Uganda people. In 1876, as MacKay neared the East Coast of 
Africa, he made a vow unto God and wrote in his diary, “I will by 
the grace and strength of God set up my printing press upon the 
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shore of Victoria Nyanza and will not cease to toil day and night till 
every man in Uganda has the word of God in his own language and 
can read it and believe it too.” As a result of the work of the mis- 
sionaries, there are 32,379 pupils in school, 18,078 church members, 
2,050 native teachers, preachers and evangelists. The converts bap- 
tized last year numbered 5,970. The Christians of Victoria Nyanza 
have carried the Gospel of Jesus Christ to Lake Albert Nyanza, and 
on the shores of that lake there are 3,000 Christians today. 

After sending those letters Stanley went to Nyangwe on the 
Congo River, the farthest point to which any white man had ever 
penetrated. In floating down the Congo River for a thousand miles, 
he came to the pool which is called by his name. Then he passed 
260 miles of cataracts to Matadi, arriving at Banana, on the West 
Coast, in August, 1877, 999 days from the time he had started from 
Zanzibar on the East Coast. He was the first white man to cross 
Central Equatorial Africa. Word was cabled to Europe and Amer- 
ica, “Stanley has come out.” Then missionaries went in. The Liv- 
ingstone Inland Mission under Dr. Guiness, which was transferred to 
the American Baptists in 1884, has planted stations along the Congo 
River. The English Baptists have planted stations from the mouth 
of the Congo to Stanley Falls, 1,350 miles. Several other societies 
are laboring in the Congo. Today we have 197 missionaries, 18,000 
pupils in school, 13,000 church members, 1,050 native preachers, 
teachers and evangelists. In Central Equatorial Africa, covering 
three million square miles, we have today in all 500 missionaries, 
100,000 pupils in school, 75,000 church members and 500 self-sup- 
porting native churches; one million square miles of territory occu- 
pied, two million square miles of territory unoccupied. North of 
this lies the great Sudan, which has been opened since the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Along the Nile, from Khartoum to 
Uganda, you have a million square miles, which is the Egyptian 
Sudan. This was retaken by Lord Kitchener in 1898, when the 
Mahdi’s power was broken and the Egyptian Sudan recovered to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and civilization. Today there are about 
twelve missionaries under the Church Missionary Society and the 
United Presbyterian Church laboring in this field. 

On the West coast of Africa we find Senegal, under France. 
The French have built a railroad from the Senegal River over to the 
Niger. From the Niger to Timbuctoo and from Timbuctoo eastward 
for 2,000 miles you have the French Sudan, in which territory there 
is not a single Protestant missionary. 

From the Gulf of Guinea, the way extends up the Niger River 
for 300 miles to the confluence of the Benue and the Niger. The 
Benue goes 800 miles to the right and the Niger 2,000 miles to the 
left. In those two arms you have Northern Nigeria, British Sudan, 
320,000 square miles of territory taken over by the British govern- 
ment from the Royal Niger Trading Company, in January, 1900, 
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with 20,000,000 people. Today it is divided into fourteen states 
with a civil administration, open and accessible to the Gospel. In six 
of these states there are some forty missionaries and in eight states 
there are no missionaries of any denomination whatever. If you go 
down the River Nile for 1,500 miles you come to Khartum; 500 


miles below Khartum you come to the Sobat River. The Sobat is 


East of the Nile, where the Church Missionary Society and the 
United Presbyterians are laboring. Leave the Nile and go Westward 
through the kingdoms of Kordofan, Darfur, Bagirmiri, Wadai, Bor- 
nu, Kano, Sokoto, and Massina, in which there is not a single Protes- 
tant missionary, a section of country over 3,000 miles long and 500 
miles wide. Africa is a great open field with a hundred million peo- 
ple beyond the influence of the present missionary force. What is 
the urgency of the situation? 

Three great religions are now in conflict to win Africa—Pagan- 
ism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. Paganism is passing away, 
but the great conflict is with Islam with its 58,000,000 followers, 
against which we have two million Christians; and the question to- 
day is, which will win Africa? The Moslems have their university 
at Cairo, with 10,000 students, and thousands going out every year 
to North Africa and the great Sudan to preach the tenets of Moham- 
med. They are already entering many new fields on the West coast 
of Africa. Shall we allow the Moslems to take possession of Pagan 
Africa, or shall the Church of Jesus Christ go in and take it for Him? 
The question is, which shall rule Africa, the Crescent or the Cross, 
Mohammed or Jesus Christ? 


THE URGENCY OF THE SITUATION IN MOSLEM 
AFRICA 


THE REVEREND J. R. ALEXANDER, D 
‘ pactl) SW: Ua eh Se ech gh, 
It 1s ESTIMATED that there are fifty-eight millions o 
Africa. In nearly all the countries of Africa north of the Equator, 
except Abyssinia, Islam is the prevailing and dominant religion. 
Draw a line across the map of Africa from the middle of Liberia and 
all the countries between it and the Mediterranean, except Abyssinia, 
are Mohammedan. About half the continent is therefore under the 


spiritual and tribal sway of Islam. 


Egypt is the great head of Islam for Africa. In Egypt is the 
great world university of Islam, with its learned teachers. Egypt 
has been and is one of the most bigoted Mohammedan countries in 
the world. Throughout the past thirteen centuries she has been a 
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cruel, pitiless persecutor. Every Friday her boys and men have been 
taught to pray, “O God, destroy the infidels” (that is the Christians 
and the Jews) ; “make their children orphans, and give them and 
their families and their households and their women and their chil- 
dren and their relatives by marriage and their brothers and their 
friends and their possessions and their race and their wealth and 
their lands as booty to the Moslems, O Lord of the beings of the 
whole world.” The spirit of this prayer, so devoid of justice and 
mercy and love, has made the Mohammedans of Egypt utterly in- 
tolerant and inconsiderate of the rights of man, and especially of 
their Christian fellow men. It has made them think of God as cruel 
and vindictive, never as the Father of Mercies, who so loves the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have eternal life. They know nothing 
of the fatherhood of God, or the brotherhood of man. They have, 
during these centuries, literally destroyed their Christian neighbors, 
made their children orphans, taken as booty in brutal ways their 
women and girls, their possessions, their wealth and their land. In 
all the other countries of North Africa, the Moslems have treated the 
Christians in a like fashion. 

During the last two hundred years several attempts have been 
made by missionaries to gain an entrance into these lands, and to 
live and work among the people; but for over a hundred years, 
owing to the bigotry and cruelty and fanaticism of the people, the 
missions were a failure and the missionaries withdrew. 

About fifty-five years ago the American Mission of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America was begun in Egypt. At 
that time the door to Islam was still apparently closed. God’s word 
was almost a sealed book to the Moslem. He had not “heard.” No 
preacher had made known to him the Word of Christ. To carry on 
a discussion with a Moslem on the subject of religion was impos- 
sible. He would not listen to the doctrines of the Christian belief. 
He would not regard the claims of Christ nor of Christ’s Word. 
He would cry out and raise a mob. Everywhere it was said and 
believed that it was almost impossible to convert a Moslem. 

But during this past half-century God’s grace has been shown 
to the Moslems in Egypt, and in all the lands of Africa, notwith- 
standing the cruelty and hatred and violence they have felt and 
shown towards the name of Jesus and towards the followers of 
Jesus. 

1. During this period God’s Word has been put into the Arabic 
language—the sacred language of Islam—in a translation that is a 
model of modern literary Arabic. It has been printed and published 
in scores of editions, and distributed not only throughout all Egypt, 
but all along the Suez Canal and its Isthmus, along both shores of 
the Red Sea, in many parts of Arabia, in Syria, in Mesopotamia and 
the Euphrates Valley, in Asia, on both sides of the Nile to Khartum 
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_ and Southward, and in the Egyptian Sudan Westward. Along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean also the distribution of Christ’s Word 


isin progress. And as the Koran, the holy book of Islam, is carried 
throughout all Northern Africa, Egypt, Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Al- | 
geria, Morocco, the oases of the desert, and among the tribes of the 
black men of the Sudan, so the Word of Christ, with its love and 
faith and hope and life and salvation from sin, is now ready, in their 


_ own language, to be carried to all the peoples in all these lands. 


2. God has placed all these peoples of Islam in Africa, except 
Tripoli, under the political control of the Western nations, England, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. Will not their presence afford a 
check to the natural fanaticism of Islam, to its despotism, polygamy 
and slavery? 

3. God has manifested the wonders of His grace and power 
by causing, during the past year, the peoples of the only two great 
independent Mohammedan powers on earth—the Young Turks and 
the Young Persians—to cast off their Oriental tyranny and bigotry, 
throw aside the intolerance and fanaticism of their Islam and its 
prayers, and to declare for freedom and equal rights for all before 
the law, whether Moslem, Christian or Jew, in their persons, their 
possessions and their religion. And just the other day a strange thing 
occurred, the strangest thing of its kind in all these centuries— 
twenty-six Mohammedans were tried by their own judges, under 
their own laws, convicted and hanged at Adana, for murdering 
Christians and seizing their property and women and girls as booty. 


_ This has made a profound impression on the world of Islam in 


Africa, as well as in Asia. Never since the rise of Islam have Mo- 
hammedans been so signally punished for murdering Christians. 

4. God in most of the Moslem lands in Africa is causing the 
Moslem to hear Christ’s Word. The Word of Christ is not only 
in the Moslem’s language but he is reading it and hearing it. Long 
ago the Apostle said: “Belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of Christ.” (Rom. 10:17 R. V.). Men cannot believe what 
they have not heard. The Moslem is now for the first time hearing 
the Word of Christ. Forty-eight thousand volumes and more are 
annually distributed everywhere in Egypt, and along the Nile, by the 
American Mission, and thousands of Moslems are reading and talk- 


ing of it, and feeling the beauty and power of its divine truth. It is 


being distributed and read in increasing numbers also in all the other 


- lands of North Africa. Nearly 4,000 Moslem boys and girls are 


daily learning of the love of Christ in the 200 Protestant schools of 
Egypt. They hear prayer offered every day for the love of God to 
be shown to all men and to Moslems, instead of the blasphemous 
prayer they would have been taught in their own schools. Some 
Mohammedans attend the Sabbath-school; some even attend the 
Church and preaching services. Hundreds of Moslem women 
hear the words of Christ in their own homes, and over 10,000 Egyp- 
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tian Moslem clinic patients each year hear of the love and saving 
power of the Great Physician, in the clinics and hospitals of the 
American mission alone. In many other Moslem lands of Africa en- 
couraging work has been begun. In Egypt, by the American Mis- 
sion alone, 139 adult Moslems have been baptized, most of them 
during the past 25 years; from one to twelve are baptized each year. 
God’s Word is offered to the Moslems and many are hearing it. God 
is thus causing the first step in the salvation of the Moslem to be 
taken. “How shall they call on him in whom they have not believed, 
and how shall they believe in him whom they have not heard.” But 
the Moslems in Africa are beginning to hear. Some have already 
believed and confessed their faith in the Son of God, the true Prophet 
of God. Many others are doubtless secret believers. Some, having 
heard and believed, are preaching Christ to their fellow countrymen. 
One even enters the great Moslem University mosque, at Cairo, and 
openly but respectfully speaks frankly with those who will hear of 
Jesus and His salvation. For 1,300 years Christians have been apos- 
tatizing to Islam: now Islam is beginning to turn to Christ, in Egypt, 
in Tripoli, in Tunis, in Algeria, in Morocco, and in the Sudan. 

And now, what of all this? Does it not show that the day of 
opportunity to the Church of God has come for Africa? 

Six hundred years ago Raymond Lull gave his life for Islam 
in Northern Africa, and a hundred years ago Henry Martyn gave 
his life in Persia, but the Church of Christ did not support them: 
they died and their work ceased. God is again giving an opportunity 
to His people; they are going forward, but oh, so slowly. Through 
what is being done, the attitude of the Moslems towards Christianity 
and towards Christ is changing. The door is opening—is open; be- 
ginnings have been made, but what are they among so many millions? 

God has prepared His Word, the sword of His Spirit. Does 
not He expect His hosts to use it in His name? He has placed the 
Moslem tribes and nations of Africa under the Western nations. 
Has He not thus prepared the way? He is causing the haughty 
self-centered, self-satisfied Moslem to hear, and He is turning his 
heart towards the living prophet and the living Christ. 

The work is a great one. It means half a continent with many 
nations and tribes for Christ. It means difficulties and perhaps hard- 
ships and sufferings. But the way is largely prepared, and urgency 
and haste are necessary. There are two special reasons for urgency: 

1. If the enlightened Moslems, who are becoming convinced 
that Islam is a spiritual failure and false, are not led to Christ and 
to the fullness of all things in Him, they will, in all probability, be- 
come infidels ; their chance for entering the Kingdom of Christ will 
be forever lost. 

2. The leaders of Islam, through Moslem merchants and relig- 
ious enthusiasts, are carrying the faith of Islam to the pagan tribes 
of negroes in the Sudan and Central Africa. These heathen tribes 
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are rapidly coming under the spiritual power of Islam. Among 
_ many tribes in Central and Equatorial Africa, where ten years ago 
there were no Mohammedans, today there are thousands. The delay 
of Christianity to occupy those regions is giving the opportunity to 
Islam. Instead of being led to follow the true prophet of God these 
heathen tribes are becoming followers of the prophet of Arabia. To 
the pagans of Africa the door is everywhere open, and Islam is ag- 
gressive, with the proselyting sword and the Kalima of the Koran. 

Haste is therefore necessary on the part of Christ’s Church (1) 
to save the pagan negro tribes of Africa before their perversion to 
Islam, with its “impenetrable self-esteem, unintelligent scorn, and 
blind hatred of all other creeds, so that the mind becomes stubbornly 
‘shut to the entrance of a purer light”; (2) to save the Mohammedans 
themselves that they may become missionaries of the Christ instead 
of Mohammed. Indeed the last great conflict of Christianity will be 
with Islam. The Kingdom of Christ cannot come until the Cross 
triumphs over the Star and the Crescent. 

The great Head of the Church has prepared for the conflict, the 
contest is on, and the first victories have been gained. But the power 
_ of Islam is great and very widespread. Is not God calling, “Who 
will come up to the help of the Lord against the mighty?” Is he not 
saying : ; 
“The Son of God goes forth to war, 

A Kingly crown to gain, 


His blood-red banner streams afar,— 
Who follows in His train?” 


The fifty to sixty million Moslems in Africa can be reached 
with God’s Word during the coming generation. Their receiving 
it, their hearing it, depends on the Student Volunteers. The great 
preparatory work has been done; God has worked and He is still 
ready to do His part. Are you ready to do yours? The Saviour is 
waiting to see of the travail of His soul for Islam. He is waiting for 
you to carry His Gospel to the lands of North Africa and to all 
Africa. He is promising to be with you even unto the end of the 
world. His “all power” will be yours. Will you go? 


THE URGENCY OF THE SITUATION IN PAGAN AFRICA 
THE REVEREND W. C. JOHNSTON, KAMENA 


ONE REASON for the urgency of the situation in Africa today is 
the fact that Africa has adopted the new policy of missionary work. 
A few years ago the Church at home was carrying the churches on 
the field and complaining that they were getting heavy. That is, a few 
years ago our African churches were supported by the home Church. 
The whole native work was supported by the Church at home and the 
Church was complaining that we were not making any advance, and 
yet they were afraid to put the child down because they did not be- 
lieve it could walk. Even the missionaries did not think Africa 
could walk, and yet it was becoming too heavy to-carry. You can 
lead a child by the hand that you cannot carry at all. 

Our native churches are now self-supporting. They are paying 
their own ministers and evangelists. They are taking care of the 
details of the work themselves, so that we ask the Church at home 
today only to lead them, not to carry them. They prefer to walk. 
We ask the Church of God today for men and women who will take 
these African churches by the hand and lead them in the work of 
evangelizing their own people. They are able to do it; they are 
strong; they can take care of themselves in their native work; but 
they must have missionaries to lead them in that work. 

And then another reason for the urgency of the situation is the 
fact that Africa is today rising up and stretching out her hands to 
God. The first Sunday of last July there assembled at one of our 
churches three thousand five hundred people to hear the Word of 
God. None of the church buildings in the Southern part of the 
Kamerun colony are large enough to accommodate the Sunday audi- 
ences. As the Gospel takes hold on the African he at once carries it 
to his friends. 

The urgency of the situation also arises from the fact that all 
Africa is opening up to civilization, and if we do not give the native 
the Gospel he will go down before the vices of the civilized world. 
There never was a time, I believe, when it was as easy to give the 
Gospel of Christ to the African as it is today. We firmly believe 
that it will not be as easy in the future as now. In the next twenty 
years civilization will have left its stamp on all Africa. Many of 
the European traders and lower government officials sink to the 
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moral level of the African. Some of them by being in touch with the 
missionary are able to lead clean lives. That is, the Gospel of Christ 
indirectly touches their lives and helps them to withstand temptation. 
But the African will not be as ready to accept the Gospel message 
after he has been in touch with the civilized world for a generation, 
as he is today. 

It must also be remembered that it is easier to convert the 
African from Paganism than from Mohammedanism. All the Bantu 
race have an idea of God. The people among whom I have been 
laboring believe that their forefathers had God and that He went 
down to the coast where the “White Man” came and across to the 
white man’s country. The missionary takes back to these people a 
knowledge of the God who, as they believe, deserted them, and of 
His Son Jesus Christ, and finds them ready to receive Him. It is 
very easy to preach the Gospel of Christ to Pagan Africa. 

While Mohammedanism is spreading rapidly, so is Christianity. 
At some of our mission stations the people are coming to the mis- 
sionary to confess Christ at the rate of a hundred a month. If men 
and women will come out and lead these African Christians in giv- 
ing the Gospel to their own people Equatorial Africa will become 
Christian. This work cannot be done by men alone, we must have 
women as well. You cannot realize how low womanhood has sunken 
in Africa. One day as my wife and I were sitting on a log eating a 
pineapple a woman stepped forward and said, “I want to marry you.” 
She saw me dividing the pineapple with my wife. I said, “Here is 
my wife.” She replied, “But there is no one on the other side of you. 
Let me sit on the other side.” 

To give the Gospel to the African there is need of both men and 
women. Don’t let us wait until Mohammedanism has spread down 
across Equatorial Africa before we give it to them. 


URGENCY OF THE SITUATION AMONG AFRICAN 
WOMEN 


MRS. JOHN M. SPRINGER, OF RHODESIA 


AFRICA IS GOING AHEAD at a tremendous rate. There are now 
more than 18,000 miles of railway completed and the Cape-to-Cairo 
is being pushed ahead at the rate of two miles a day. These rail- 
roads are not built on sentiment, but to tap the great mineral re- 
sources of the country. Africa has the largest and richest copper 
fields yet discovered in the world. And adjacent to these are large 
deposits of tin, iron, gold, and diamonds. 
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These railroads and mining industries are becoming a great 
boon and a grave menace to Africa. They are a strong power for 
good, in that they bring the native men out of their villages to points 
where they are easily accessible to the missionary, who not only finds 
them by the thousands, but at their most impressionable state. They 
are a grave danger in that they are drawing hundreds of degenerate 
white men who are coming into the country to make their fortunes 
and whose dissolute lives are sometimes worse than those of the 
heathen themselves. 

The lot of the pagan women in Africa is one of wretched degra- 
dation. No missionary has ever been able to describe it. It is un- 
writable and unspeakable. Yet we realize that it can be worse. The 
greatest danger that threatens Africa is the Mohammedan peril. 
And I am convinced that the Mohammedan woman is far worse off 
morally than the pagan woman who is bought and sold for so many 
head of cattle. And the hundreds of young, native girls who are the 
prey of the many unscrupulous white men are no better off. As 
water cannot rise higher than its source, neither can any people rise 
higher than their womanhood. So we make a special appeal to the 
young women of America to ask God whether He wants them to go 
out there to mine those black diamonds for gems to adorn the Mas- 
ter’s crown. 


THE NATIVE CHURCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 
THE REVEREND ALBERT E. LEROY, NATAL 


It 1s LESS than a hundred years since the Zulu chief Chaka 
began the great conquest that he carried on in South Africa. It was 
less than a hundred years ago that he began subjugating the tribes; 
and within fifteen or twenty years over a million men, women and 
children perished, and out of over a hundred tribes he made one 
tribe. When the first missionaries went out seventy-five years ago 
from America they took their lives in their hands and were in con- 
stant danger; but now you may go anywhere and be as safe as you 
are in America. We have been out there eight years, and during all 
that time we have never thought it worth while to lock our door. 
People could come in at any time of the night. There is not a white 
man within several miles of us. Though Africa is centuries behind 
some of these other nations, the progress that we have seen there in 
our day is truly wonderful. In our particular branch of the work, 
we have now twenty-two self-supporting churches. What does this 
mean? It means that for over twenty years, with but two exceptions 
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for a brief period, there has not been a single penny from the United 
States used in the payment of native preachers’ salaries. They have 
carried on their own work, paying their own preachers. This last 
year, in July, when they met out there and brought in their offerings, 
although the year has been one of the most serious financially, be- 
cause of the loss of all their cattle, we found that $725 had been 
given by these natives to carry the Gospel into new fields. They 
have seen the vision of Jesus Christ and they are eager to give to 
others what they have received. 

In our own church we have fifty men who are on the preach- 
ing list. In Africa it is not the preacher who does all the speak- 
ing. Every member in good standing is supposed to go out at 
least every Sunday and preach the Gospel. Not alone do they 
work at home, but they are willing to go out to distant fields. 
Just before I left, in July, a question arose in our meeting as to 
whether we should take up a new work. One of our men had gone 
fifty miles away from his former home, built a church and carried 
on the work for two years. Having gathered a congregation of a 
hundred members, he asked if he could go and receive them, baptiz- 
ing their children. For fifteen years some of our men have been go- 
ing up into Rhodesia, a thousand miles away, preaching the Gospel. 
They are willing and able to carry the message. Men and women are 
needed now in South Africa, not so much to preach the Gospel as to 
lead out and help the natives who are willing and able. We need 
men and women who will train these people—train them in the 
Bible, train them as normal teachers, train them in the industrial ~ 
departments. If we are willing to go in sufficient numbers to lead 
them, it will be a question only of a few years when South Africa 
shall be won to Jesus Christ. 
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THE UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY IN CHINA 
THE REVEREND A, P. PARKER, D.D., SHANGHAI 


Cu1Na is opened physically as never before; there is access to 
the country in every way. There are more than four hundred mil- 
lions of people to whom the preachers and missionaries may go with 
their message and get a respectful hearing. More than that, travel 
has increased wonderfully—steam launches and railroads run be- 
tween Shanghai and many of the important ports, and new railroads 
are increasing in a marvelous manner. Latest reports indicate about 
3,700 miles of railroads, connecting our great stations and facili- 
tating our travel. In our own mission around Shanghai, we travel 
almost wholly by steam. More than 6,000 miles additional of rail- 
roads are projected, and there is every prospect that the whole coun- 
try will be a network of railroads in a few years. 

Not only is the country opened physically, China is opened 
morally and intellectually, and there is a hospitable attitude towards 
Western ideas such as we never saw before. This is indicated by - 
three or four great movements going on in China, and I can merely 
name them—it would take too much time to discuss all of them. 

Three years ago, by an edict from the Empress Dowager, the old 
educational system was swept away and our modern education is to 
take its place. Hereafter no man will be eligible to official appoint- 
ment in China until he can pass an examination on the subjects you 
are studying here in the colleges in the United States—by means of 
books translated by the missionaries on all subjects—mathematics, 
science, history, etc. 

Then there is the great movement toward constitutional govern- 
ment. They have already organized elections, thus marking an epoch 
in the history of that great Empire, the beginning of the government 
of the people, for the people and by the people. They are choosing 
representatives for their provincial assemblies, the first legislatures 
that have ever met in China. In 1917 we are to have a parliament to 
make laws for China, which will thus become a limited monarchy, 
and the people will havea part in their own government. A program 
has been written out for every year leading up to that time—changes 
in taxation, changes in management of local affairs, etc. 

Then there is the anti-opium campaign. This has been the work 
of the missionaries. In answer to a petition sent up by the mission- 
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aries in 1906 to the Empress Dowager, an edict was issued ordering 
that opium smoking should cease in China. The cultivation of the 
poppy plant has been reduced more than one-half, and in one or two 
of the great provinces it is reported that no more poppy plants are 
grown. Other provinces are following suit, and the officials are 
being watched and tested as to their giving up of the habit and 
threatened with being dismissed from office if they do not obey the 
order against smoking opium. The anti-opium campaign in China 
is the same as the anti-whiskey fight in America—the oldest and the 
newest nations are succeeding and are going on to victory. 

Consider the great movement for the uplift of the women—the 
extension of female education and the abolition of foot-binding. Be- 
cause of the work of the missionaries stimulating and supplementing 
an improved public sentiment, we are now in a measurable distance 
of the end of this cruel custom. These movements indicate that the 
Chinese are today open to ideas coming from the West. The whole 
country is turning toward the light that is coming from the West. 

China is open not only physically and intellectually, but it is 
open spiritually, and that is the great thought for us. The work of 
the Gospel in China is certainly marvelous when we look at the 
results that can be tabulated. We report today about a quarter of 
a million adult members of the Protestant Churches in China. Away 
back in 1877, when we had our first missionary conference, we re- 
ported only 13,000 Christians. In 1890, at our second general mis- 
sionary. conference, we reported 37,500 Christians in the whole of 
China. In 1907, more than 1,200 people met together for ten days 
to discuss the great question of missionary work in China. We re- 
ported at that conference 187,000 Christians in China, active members 
of the Protestant Churches. There was more than a five-fold in- 
crease inside of fifteen years in the church membership in China. 
One of the missionaries in 1830 said that if at the end of a century 
we could report a thousand Christians in China we should have done 
very well. Inside of a hundred years, more than 200,000 Christians 
have been reported, and the work is going on by leaps and bounds. 
During these three or four years there have been great revivals in 
China. The ingathering of converts is certainly increasing more 
rapidly during these last few years than at any previous time. Dr. 
Arthur Smith has expressed the opinion that China has made more 
change since the Boxer outbreak than any other country in the 
world—and I believe he is right. She has made more progress, com- 
ing into line with the nations of the world, and she is more ready to 
receive new ideas, more ready to receive the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The character of some of these Christians indicates 
the marvelous progress the Gospel is making in that great Empire. 

Then we turn to the great missionary educational work. In all 
our Christian stations we have Christian schools—primary schools, 
high schools, and we are now equipping universities. We have 
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more than 60,000 students in these schools, young men and women 
under the leadership of Christian educators, preparing to carry on 
the work of the country in the future. Then a great hospital work is 
being done. We have hospitals and dispensaries in connection with 
all our great missionary stations—1,100 patients treated annually in 


the Christian hospitals of China. What a blessing Western medicine 


and surgery are to the Chinese! These doctors go about doing good, 
saving the lives of the people, and opening their hearts to the truth 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

_ And then a great literary work is being done by the missiona- 
ries. We have not only translated the Bible into the great dialects, 


_ but we have got our commentary on the whole Bible printed in 


Chinese and it is having excellent sale among the Christians, and es- 
pecially among the preachers. In addition to that a great quantity of 
Christian literature has been prepared—pamphlets, tracts, booklets 
in different forms and styles; and these are being published by the 
tract societies. We are distributing more than 90,000,000 pages of 
Christian literature annually, this living truth on the printed page 
going into the homes and the hearts of the people. 

That China is open is indicated by another fact—the wonderful 
movement among the students, and the establishment of so many 


schools throughout the country. Over 600 students are now here in 


America, and they are coming in larger numbers. You know the 
United States government remitted a large proportion of the Boxer 


indemnity fund. When the Boxer outbreak was settled by the allied 


armies, $21,000,000 of the indemnity fund was to come to the United _ 
States. After all expenses and indemnities were paid there was 
found to be about $11,000,000 still unexpended. The United States 
agreed to remit that. Now the Chinese government has responded 
to that good will by using the whole $11,000,000 to send students to 
the United States, and fifty-one have already come. The man in 
charge of them has gone back to China to bring another group. 
These are coming within eight months; in 1910 we shall have two 
hundred students supported by the indemnity fund. After studying 
conditions here, these students are going back to serve their gov- 
ernment for a stipulated term of years. A great opportunity! 
Another great fact showing the unparalleled opportunity in 
China is the demand for teachers. The great lack in China today is 
teachers. We have plenty of everything else over there; people are 
pouring out their money by the tens of thousands of dollars to estab- 
lish these schools—more than 30,000 opened up all over the country; 
and there is plenty of brick and mortar to build buildings, modern 
and equipped in every respect for this new Western education; and 
we have plenty of books. The missionaries have been translating 
these books into Chinese and they are now being published by the 
tens of thousands of volumes. We have plenty of everything else, 


but we haven’t got the teachers, and the Chinese must have them. 
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They are bound to have them. They are getting them from Japan, 
from Europe, everywhere. But the great danger is that they will 
get the wrong kind of teachers. It would be a pity to let this oppor- 
tunity pass, to let those young men and those young women who are 
to lead the new China come under agnostic teachers, any and every 
kind except those who will instil into them the moral truths of Chris- 
tianity, and fit them for new leadership in the new China. Here is 
the field of opportunity in the new student life. We need more men 
and women to go to China today, to go to preach the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to heal the sick, to take hold of the new China that 
is now opening up before us. The appeal comes today as it never 
has come before—the challenge of China. 

In a recent pamphlet, Bishop Bashford shows that civilization 
has been wrought out along the water courses. The civilization of 
Egypt was wrought out along the Nile, medieval civilization 
around the Mediterranean Sea, modern civilization around the 
Atlantic. But Westward the star of empire has taken its way 
until the East and the West have met on the Pacific. The im- 
mediate future of our civilization is to be wrought out around 
the Pacific Basin. Secretary Seward prophesied that the lands on 
the Pacific Ocean would be the scene of the civilization of the 
future. China and the United States are to be the principal fac- 
tors in the development of that civilization. It has been well said 
that if we do not Christianize China, China will heathenize us. We 
are bound to take account of that nation. So far as industrial devel- 
opments, so far as mere force of inertia, mere force of magnetism 
are concerned, in the immediate future of our civilization China is 
to be an important factor. Our business is to send out men and 
women in whose hearts is the love of God, who, under the power of 
the Gospel shall love the people, take them by the hand and lead 


them along the ways of truth, so that when China comes to take her * 


place beside the great nations of the earth, she shall be under the 
dominion of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Would it not be a pity to let this opportunity pass? Take hold 
of it today. There is not, I believe, a better opportunity on the face 
of the earth to do good work. You cannot do better than to go to 
China today. I am glad I have had a part in it, I would to God 
you might have the joy of it—might have the precious privilege of 
helping to mould and guide that great nation, and help our Lord 


Jesus Christ in winning for Himself a Kingdom among that great 
people. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN CHINA 
PRESIDENT F, L. H. POTT, D.D., SHANGHAI 


I SHALL not attempt to describe in detail the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the new educational movement in China. I think, without 
exaggeration, we may say it is one of the most wonderful intellectual 
revolutions the world has ever seen. For the Chinese people, who 
prided themselves in their system of education, to have been willing 
to throw it aside and adopt in its place a new and untried system, is, 
to say the least, one of the most remarkable events in history. 

We cannot say at the present time that the Chinese people as a 
whole are aware of their need of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; but 
we can say that they are aware of their need of enlightenment, and 
that throughout the whole Empire there is this earnest desire for 
what we call “Western learning.” 

I want to dwell upon the significance of this great movement. 
In the first place, it is significant because it is so closely connected 
with the growth of the patriotic spirit of China. We cannot as yet 
find many of the young men with a greed for knowledge, earnest 
in the quest of truth simply because it is truth, and fired with the 
love of learning; but they are most anxious to obtain this Western 
education because they believe it will have the practical results of 
making their country strong. It is very closely linked with the 
growth of the spirit of national self-consciousness; for they see 
what the instruction in Western learning has done for Japan. They 
believe there are elements of strength in Western education which 
they must obtain if their country is to become powerful, and able to 
avert future acts of aggression on the part of the foreign powers. 
Carlyle says somewhere in his French Revolution: “Seldom can we 
find that a whole people can be said to have any faith at all except in 
things that it can eat and handle. Whensoever it gets any faith, its 
history becomes spirit-stirring, noteworthy.” That is exactly the 
situation in China at the present time. This new faith in the possi- 
bilities of their country, this new faith in the power of an enlightened 
education, is making the history of modern China spirit-stirring and 
noteworthy. 

Then the movement is significant, from the fact that it means the 
mental conversion of China. I remember that an old missionary, 
Dr. Faber—well known for his literary labors in China—when he 
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was asked how he was spending his time, made this answer: va am 
trying to do something toward the mental conversion of China.’ 
What he meant was that same truth expressed by the late Bishop of 
Durham, Dr. Westcott, that it was necessary in all heathen countries 
that there should be a mental conversion before Christian truth, 
Christian civilization, Christian ideals could be properly appreciated 
and make their appeals to the Oriental mind. We missionaries who 
have been engaged in education have been doing the pioneer work, 
we may say, in the mental conversion of the Chinese, and now we see 
that which we hoped for, that which we prayed for, taking place so 
rapidly that it is almost impossible to believe it. The Chinese are 
able to see that their old classics have held them in bondage; their 
minds are open to the reception of truth from whatever quarter it 
may come. 

Then this movement is significant, because it means rapid trans- 
fer of power and influence into the hands of the rising generation. 
It is startling to think of the future possibilities of the young men of 
China. The future destiny of China under God lies in their hands. 
You know how in China for ages the officials have been selected from 
those who were the successful candidates in the literary examinations, 
from those men who succeeded in taking the highest degree. Where 
will China get her future rulers? Why, from the schools of China, 
from the young men now being educated in the government schools, 
in the mission schools; from the young men being sent here to 
America to be trained in our universities. I believe it is no exag- 
geration to say that within a decade we shall find some of these 
young men now brought under the influence of this enlightened edu- 
cation Viceroys, Taotai, members of the Board of the Central Gov- 
ernment, city magistrates in Peking. They will be the ones who 
will guide the affairs of the nation. 

It is significant again because of its destructive tendencies. This 
enlightened education as it sweeps into China destroys, of course, 
superstition and error. These must disappear before the light of 
scientific truth. Indeed at the present time in certain parts of the 
country it is no infrequent sight to see idols taken out of the temples, 
left out of doors, exposed to the elements, and the temples themselves 
converted into schools. And we must realize there is a very serious 
side to this destructive tendency of enlightened education. It means 
along with the rejection of what is evil, at the same time the giving 
up of much that has been of inestimable value to the Chinese people; 
it means that their own system of ethics has received a very heavy 
blow, that many of the young men of the country are turning away 
from that. It throws upon the West, from which the new education 
goes forth to China, a most serious responsibility. We want some 
of this destructive work to be done, but we can realize at the same 
time that unless new religious faith and life are poured into China 
immediately perhaps the ultimate result of the acceptance of the new 
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education may be disastrous; and that the moral product of the new 
education may not be equal to the moral product of the old. 

And, once more, this movement concerns us most deeply because 
it opens up for us that wide door of opportunity to influence China 
for Christ, to extend Christian civilization in China; and it does that 
because it puts the Christian educator into a greater sphere of in- 
fluence than he ever occupied before. He has been exerting a won- 
derful influence in China. I wish it were possible to tell you how 
largely the reform movements as you see them are due to the patient 
toil of the missionaries of preceding generations ; how they were the 
pioneers of the enlightened education, of the new ideas and truths in 
China. But I must pass by that to speak of the power placed in our 
hands at the present time. We can play a most important part, 
through our Christian schools and colleges, by this work of Christian 
education which will supply one of China’s greatest needs. If you 
were asked what China’s greatest need is, what would be your an- 
swer? Probably you would say the Gospel of Christ—and that is 
true. But if you were asked how you could make that Gospel of 
Christ most effective in China, then perhaps you would see the power 
of this answer: It is by training up for China the sort of leaders 
which the country must have to guide it through this critical period 
of its history, reforming the old and moulding the new Christian civ- 
ilization of China. China calls for leaders. Take the people and 
see what wonderful characteristics they have—and you cannot ima- 
gine a people of finer qualities out of which to build up a great nation 
than the Chinese. You will remember that General Gordon, in 
referring to them, said he would not ask for better soldiers than the 
Chinese made under proper leadership. There is nothing those peo- 
ple cannot accomplish if properly led. We can provide them with 
leaders in the new medical work—you may read elsewhere of the 
awful physical suffering in China caused by the ignorance of the 
Chinese. How can we help this? We can do it by sending five hun- 
dred missionaries to China; but we must also train up the young men 
and women to help the medical missionaries there. We can train up 
young men in our schools and colleges who will enter the government 
service. For instance, speaking of the institution with which I am 
connected, we sent over seventy-five men to this country to be trained 
largely for government service. We are training officials who will 
not be opposed to Christianity, but who will be in favor of Christian 
civilization in their country. 

Is it not a glorious opportunity for the Christian educator in 
China? We are doing the greatest work of all, when we provide 
China with leaders for the Christian Church of China. It has been 
said that China must be evangelized by the Chinese themselves. We 
must work with the Chinese themselves, and we must educate those 
young men so that they can meet all the assaults upon the faith 
which young men meet here in this country. Any one who under- 
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stands the Gospel story can go out and preach the. Gospel in China— 
to be sure he can. But for the upbuilding of the Church there we 
must have men well trained intellectually. It is the divine method—_ 
our Lord first made disciples and then sent them forth as apostles to 
preach His Gospel. In modern Christian missions also that must be 
the method used. The reason the Christian Church is growing so 
rapidly is that it works through those who are trained in the theologi- 
cal departments of the Christian schools and colleges. So long as the 
work done by the Christian Church and college is of high efficiency, 
and so long as it is done in co-operation with the government of 
China, not in competition; so long as it helps them, and gives to the 
students that which the government institutions cannot give, the 
means through which Christian character may be developed—so long 
as we work in that spirit, the Chinese government will be willing to 
recognize and take advantage of all that we do for them; they will 
accept the gift we offer most gladly. To make that work efficient 
we must have more men, more women, going out to take part in it. 
There is not a Christian college in China at the present time that is 
not calling for recruits, for those who receive in this country a fine 
education, for men of self-sacrificing spirit who will come out there 
and use their blessings in the service of Christ by helping in this 
great work of the Christian education of China. 

The great call is for men and women. Garibaldi, with a thou- 
sand men, liberated Sicily and made possible the independence of 
Italy. If several thousand determined followers of Jesus Christ at 
this critical period would give their lives for Him and follow their 
Leader out to China, there can be no doubt that they could accom- 
plish great things in the liberation of China from error, superstition 
and darkness, and in bringing the multitudes of China into the glori- 
ous liberty of the Sons of God. 


REVIVALS IN CHINA 
THE REVEREND JONATHAN GOFORTH, HONAN 


I WILL First touch upon that great movement among the Miao 
Tribes. It is not, properly speaking, a revival; it is a great God-ward 
movement among those downtrodden tribes. It will no doubt have a 
mighty effect on China, because these people dwell in four or five of 
the Southwestern provinces. Perhaps at this time there are nine or 
ten thousand converts as the result of that movement. The report 
has come that the Loka tribe has yielded to Christianity. Now these 
people, from everything we can gather, appear to be thoroughly con- 
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verted—they show a burning zeal to carry the Gospel to others; they 
sacrifice to give the Gospel to others, and are wonderfully patient 
eae persecution. We cannot get better proof of conversion than 
that. 

Now God indicates that the pillar of cloud is moving in China 
and that constitutes a call for us. Another movement which I must 
speak about is the movement in the churches. In March of 1895, I 
was talking to some students in the Chinese colleges in Tientsin. I 
was going up the street one day with Mr. Wang, one of the students. 
He handed me his visiting card and on it was a text of Scripture. 
You would not find many of us daring to put a text of Scripture on 
our visiting cards. “Out of the graduating class of twenty-five,” 
said he, “we have twenty-three on the Lord’s side, and we are pray- 
ing for the other two fellows and we hope to get them converted 
before graduation day.” One of those students whom I saw at that 
time was Dr. Li, who graduated that year—he was a brother-in-law 
of the one that gave me the card. 

In 1907, I met Dr. Li again; he had been mightily used in the 
meantime. He got a good start, being filled with the Spirit from the 
beginning. The last time I heard him—I cannot describe it, it was 
truly divine. When he talked to us missionaries about the deep 
things of God, it was with great delight and profit that we sat at his 
feet. Now that is one whom God has taken from among these four 
hundred millions, has filled with His spirit, and has shown to us 
through him what He can do. But God had another purpose, for 
He took his servant, in the prime of life, to Himself last summer. 
There are many others in that land whom God can use as He did 
7 Li. 

This is how I came to be used myself. I saw God’s power in a 
measure, but one verse kept ringing in my ears and would not go— 
“Verily, verily I say unto you, he that believeth in me, the works 
that I do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he do 
because I go unto the Father.” I felt that these greater works were 
not being accomplished in my life, and I could not blame God—I felt 
that God had made ample provision in the gift of His Son and was 
only hindered by sin. As I looked into my own life I discovered 
many things which would grieve God, the Holy Spirit, and there was 
nothing for it but to get rid of them. Then when I did all I could, 
God did what He could, and I firmly believe He will give to us all 
the divine fullness if we just come and get right with Him. I dis- 
covered in myself the hindrance—sin. I believe the same hindrance 


- existed in the Church. 


I went to Manchuria and in several different centers God 
showed His wonderful power. At Mukden, for example, I was 
preaching to about seven hundred or eight hundred people—men, 
women and children. I was not talking in any excited way at all, I 
was talking on the spirit of prayer. God seemed to fill the temple. 
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I saw men and women in an agony of conviction. Now at all those 
meetings I never ask any one to stand up or to confess. I simply say, 
“You people have an opportunity to pray.” I leave all in the hands 
of God. As soon as they commenced to open their mouths they 
confessed their personal sins, and broke down. About eight or ten 
did so, and then I noticed an elder—he was a splendid looking fellow 
in silks and satins—mopping the tears off his face; and he cried out, 
“I have broken the Seventh Commandment—I have tried three times 
to poison my wife.” I never expect on this side of judgment itself 
to see more awful conviction for sin. All around they were crying 
out and confessing, and the noise was so great it was impossible to 
hear a word of it. It was God in judgment. And didn’t they get 
right with God after that! On Friday morning I heard them pray. 
The native pastor came forward. I had noticed every time during 
the meetings how the cushion where he knelt was soaked with tears. 
“We must observe the rules of the Church,” he declared. “If people 
break them we must discipline them; but oh, if there were only some 
way of bringing back those backsliders.” Then the seven or eight 
hundred began to pray for them all at once. It was like the sound 
of many waters. God heard that prayer and those backsliders came 
back. 

Down in Amanat in my own station of Changte-fu, we held a 
series of meetings lasting ten days. God one day, like a tempest, 
swept the girls’ school and then the hundreds in the tent, and next 
day the boys’ school. On the tenth morning the leaders came to me 
and said, “The people are weeping their hearts out in their rooms; 
you will have to start the meeting early.” I went down after break- 
fast and started that meeting. It continued until 1:30 p.m. I went 
prepared to preach, but there was such a mighty pressure to get rid 
of every hindering sin I couldn’t speak. I just had to leave them 
alone to confess, to testify, to sing, to pray. There wasn’t a servant 
left unconverted, there wasn’t a male or female in the audience left 
unmoved by the Almighty God. Down in Han Yang this year God 
moved them so that they seemed to look into the very wounds of 
the Crucified. At Nanking for nine wonderful days last spring we 
saw the power of God, but especially during the last three days. 
The last day—that ninth day—was wonderful, indeed. When I 
went there they decided to have a big mat-pavilion. The Chinese 
brethren said, “We must put up a big mat-pavilion; we cannot ac- 
commodate all in the church—we will trust the Lord for the weath- 
er.” So they had a mat shed put up that would seat 1,500, and on the 
last day hundreds had to be turned away for want of room. For nine 
days not a drop of rain came, but it started to rain right after the 
meetings ended. On that last afternoon, the meeting started at ten 
minutes of three and ended at ten minutes of nine. At any time on 
that day you might count thirty men, women and children on the 
platform waiting their turn to confess hindering sins; and though 
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that last meeting continued for six hours, we hadn’t time to hear 


them all. I saw visions of how these young men and women filled 
with the Spirit of God would bear the Cross triumphantly all over 
Central China. Inspired with their vision of the Holy One—no one 
could resist them. 

Then at Peking the university students had decided that this 
was all of man, not of God, and they said, “When he comes amongst 
us and tries to work on our emotions, we won’t shed any tears, nor 
confess any sins.” On March 28, when about to take the train for 
London, I said, “Continue the meetings, there is something hinder- 
ing.” A week after I arrived in London, a letter from Dr. Pyke 
reached me. He wrote: “The meetings went on until Thursday after 
you left, and then God broke down all those students. We never 
witnessed such a scene of judgment.” 

We have seen God’s power in many places, and the glory of the 
whole movement is this, that whenever men and women pass through 
these meetings, they are filled with the Spirit of God and carry the 
movement everywhere. I have been to points in but six different 
provinces, but this movement has gone to sixteen of the provinces. 
In the province of Fukien last May many thousands assembled at 
Hing Hus, and were mightily moved by the Holy Ghost. 

What are the sins of which we constantly hear? Of course all 
of the ten commandments are broken, but that constant cry was, “Oh, 
my pride!” “My bad temper! Through my bad temper my most 
loved ones have been hindered!” “Oh, my envy!” “Oh, my selfish- 
ness!” Ought not we to confess sins? I verily believe if we would 
only be willing to pay the price, God would come to this continent as 
well as to the Asiatic continent. He wants to come here, but we 
won’t humble ourselves under the hand of Almighty God. It is only 
sin that keeps God from us. We talk about sending men abroad to 
lead these people who have got the vision of the Holy One. Are we 
prepared to go and lead them on to greater heights? There must 
be a revival among us first. Remember Isaiah got a vision of God 
and abhorred his sin. Then he saw the altar of sacrifice and the live 
coal—the ministry of the Holy Spirit—and he was fit to go. And 
unless we have such a cleansing in our home churches, we shall 
never send them the right kind of men and the right kind of women, 
and never shall we send enough of them. What we should do, and 
what God expects us to do, is to humble ourselves before Him as they 
did at Pentecost. They took ten days to empty out the hindering sins, 
and then they were filled. It may take us twenty or thirty days, but 
it will be time well spent. Then we shall not be ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ—it will truly be to us the power of God unto salva- 
tion. God the Holy Spirit is waiting—He will give you such visions 
of Jesus Christ, that all the world with its empty glory will have 
no power over you, and you will be only a willing servant of the 


Master Jesus Christ. 


WORK FOR WOMEN IN CHINA 
MISS HARRIET L. OSBORN, FOOCHOW 


BECAUSE of the great things that we have heard, our hearts are 
swelling in a joyous anthem of praise that old things are passing 
away and all things are becoming new! I hesitate to add one discor- 
dant note to this triumphal chorus. Yet I fear some may go away 
singing the “Amen” with a complacent feeling that so much of good 
has been accomplished the conversion of the whole is sure to follow; 
and that without further anxiety on our part, China will come to 
her own. 

Yes, progress is sure to come; railroads and telephones will 
transform the land, and Western civilization the people; the young 
men are bound to have Western education, European dress, and 
a new national government. But, as I listen, I hear men talking 
about the affairs of men and I question what plans are being made to 
convert the heart of the nation—the home. What ideals have you 
that are really working out the emancipation of the bound souls that 
hide within the high house walls? The pulse of the nation’s life is 
felt in these homes, and unless the heart beat firm and true, the life 
can never be strong and vigorous. There are millions of China’s 
homes as yet untouched by the outer edge of the great wave of 
progress that is sweeping over the world of affairs. Edicts have been 
issued by the throne; we, in America, hear of them and rejoice; but 
the mass of the women in China know nothing about them. The 
throne has ordered that the pernicious custom of foot-binding be 
abolished; yet Fukien province, the region of the largest culture and 
the smallest feet, still conforms to the fashion centuries old and the 
tiny feet are kept small enough to stand in a tea cup. 

A decree has been issued making the putting to death of the 
little girl babies a crime, but not five minutes’ walk from one com- 
pound at Foochow is a baby-tower often over-full of bodies of little 
girls, not all of whom were dead when thrown in. Were you on the 
streets of Foochow this afternoon, you would be likely to meet a man 
with a bamboo stick over his shoulder. From one end swings a 
stone, from the other a basket in which an old hat covers a dear baby 
girl. The baby will be worth just as much as the stone if ne pur- 
chaser is found, for both will be thrown away together. Truly prog- 
ress has not yet reached our women, and nothing affects these 
customs which seem to us so inhuman but the Gospel of Christ. 
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And that Gospel, in utter blindness, they are reaching out for. 
Made like ourselves, they have the same human nature, hearts that 
feel joy and sorrow, that hope and despair; souls that sin and hunger, 
that need the Christ and feel after Him though they know not the 
meaning of sin and salvation. See that man who has turned aside 
from the highway into the field. Watch him as, putting down his 
load, he steps in among the sugar-cane. Lifting both hands above 
his head, he prays in fervent tones to some unseen power above. 
Then kneeling he bows his head to the earth, still praying aloud. 
Thus he agonizes in supplication. When he again shoulders his load 
and comes to the walk, you ask him the meaning of this unusual 
scene and he says, “Of the Spirit of Heaven and Earth I seek help. 
Many months ago I gave up opium but the temptation I could not 
resist did I not pray at heaven light at high noon, and at night every 
day.” And the strength to resist comes to him from the One who 
knows his need. 

Another day we go into a temple. A woman comes in with her 
little son. We notice her because of the evident refinement of dress 
and manner, and because she looks so sorrowful. She goes to the 
altar and taking a red coat from a parcel she has brought, bows and 
kneels to offer her prayer. It is the red coat of the penitent. On the 
front and back large Chinese characters say, “A woman who has 
. sinned begs forgiveness.” Again and again she bows and kneels. It 
is a very earnest prayer. There is trouble at home, a bystander says, 
and she is trying to expiate her sin to secure peace and relief for her 
loved ones. There is something very reverent in her attitude that 
makes us feel it an indelicacy to be watching, but the thing that 
strongly appeals to us is that here is one offering herself to secure 
to another relief and hope—and she a heathen woman. She is but 
interpreting that vital truth, “For life must life be given.” 

And when is the Christian Church going to bring the life of 
Christ to these souls in the dark, undone, that seek Him? We have 
for girls the kindergarten, the day school, the intermediate school, 
the college. In villages are classes of women studying the Bible 
under the care of Bible women. There are training schools for the 
Bible women, industrial homes, and places for the care of the widow, 
the fatherless, and the orphan. Our plans are adequate. But plans 
will not save souls. It may interest you to know how these plans are 
being carried out. The section which I represent may serve as a 
type for many another field in the great Middle Kingdom. At Foo- 
chow, we have a girls’ college and intermediate school with one 
foreign worker in charge of both, doing the work of two mission- 
aries. There is no evangelist to go into the homes represented by the 
pupils, no ene to carry the leaven into the houses of the Chinese city 
crowding to the compound gates. A woman’s hospital is there, but 
no foreign doctor or trained nurse, a woman’s training school, but no 
teacher to take charge of it. 
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In the country, fifteen miles from Foochow and six miles from 
any other foreign home, is the Abbie B. Child Memorial School. It 
is a prosperous, growing school with needs sufficiently numerous and 
varied to claim the entire time of the one young American woman 
in charge. But the school is in the center of a large district whose 
boundaries lie about two days’ journey in any direction, and in which 
are fifteen Bible women and fifteen reading classes for women. The 
young woman at this school has charge of all these and of all the 
day schools for children in the district. What is one among so 
many? 

How many people live in this district? Two and one-half times 
as many people as in the great city of Rochester, and not a foreign 
physician or trained Chinese physician in all that region! Five hun- 
dred thousand souls, and not one physician! 

What then, is the challenge of China to the Student Volunteer 
Movement of America? Is it not a challenge to greater earnestness 
in intelligent, believing prayer? Do you realize the position of re- 
sponsibility in which we stand—we, the young life of the Church, 
consecrated to His service? One is our Father, and these are our 
brothers and sisters, and we stand between Him, the Fountain head, 
and their awful need. How does that need appeal to you? Is ita 
burden on your heart? Do you feel that at any cost they must find 
Christ? Are you willing to give yourself to persistent prayer that 
they may find Him? It was from this source that the power was 
generated that transformed the disciples in the upper room into such 
a missionary force that thousands were converted in a day. Every 
revival in this and in every land had its start in prayer. It is said 
that to the prayer of one man more than to any other human agency 
is due the great Indian revival. Pray for missions and God will 
make it easy for you to give of your earthly store that the work may 
be advanced. Pray for missions and God will lead you to give even 
your life in glad and loyal surrender for service to others in His 
name. 

Coming home through India we stopped at Mukti to see Pundita 
Ramabai and her work. We said at parting, “For what shall we ask 
the people of America if we are speaking to them about you and your 
work?” And she said, “Prayer.” “But with 1,600 women and girls 
depending on you for daily needs?” “Give me prayer and I’ll have 
all,” she responded. Let the message come to us. Pray that the mis- 
sionary in the field may be more wholly consecrated to Christ. Pray, 
that God may deepen the life of the Church, for with the Chinese 
Church filled with the Spirit, China would soon be taken for Christ. 
Pray that your own heart may be made alive and sensitive to His 
voice, that you may be obedient to the vision and have a share in 


making the old land of China the new Kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ. . 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA 
FREDERICK J. TOOKER, M.D., HUNAN 


“O Rock, when wilt thou open?” were the words of Francis 
Xavier, in 1552; he died at the gate of China, but never saw it 
open. Today China is open so wide that the commerce of West- 
ern lands pours in through every door. Travelers may go where 
they will. Western learning comes in directly and indirectly—in 
1905, 15,000 Chinese students went to Japan to school. But the way 
to the heart of China is not yet open. The people of that Empire still 
distrust the foreigner, and the only way we can open their hearts to 
Christianity is by doing works of kindness and love, as well as by 
preaching the Gospel of love. 

There are many points in which the achievements of China com- 
pare favorably with those of the West. There are characteristics of 
her civilization in which we might also say she has excelled the West. 


Consider that great wall, 1,500 miles in length, which would extend 


from New York as far as Chicago, and again from Chicago half 
way to Denver, which passes over mountain rangesthree to four 
thousand feet high, and down ravines. It would be to the credit of 
any Western engineer if he could construct a wall in a similar man- 
ner. But there are some points wherein China is away behind our 
Western world, and especially is that so in her knowledge of medical 
science. 

In the first place, there are no native hospitals in China. This 


is not to be wondered at, because hospitals are the result of our 


sae 


Christian civilization. When I came through Japan, that progressive 
country, I learned in Tokyo, which has a population of two millions 
and a quarter, that their one hospital was sufficient for only 600 
patients. So it is not surprising that a nation like China has never 


‘had any hospitals. And even if she had hospitals she would have no 


medical men that would give free attendance; because every Chinese 
native doctor looks out for his fees, and very often wants his fees 
before he will see the patients. 

Over in China thousands of children are needlessly condemned 
to go blind through life, because their eyes were not properly treated 
at birth. I know one hospital where the native doctor, who had been 
at one of our schools, operated on more than 140 cases, in every one 
of which the result would have been blindness except for that treat- 
ment. 

There are no insane asylums in China. I remember one evening 
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sitting in my homme when I heard a heavy object strike against the 
window. I went out to see what was the trouble, and there in the 
street was a man crouching on the ground with a number of clods 
of earth in front of him. He knew nothing whatever, he said, of the 
dirt that had been thrown against our window. My neighbors in- 
formed me that he was an insane man who lived a quarter of a mile 
away. He had left his home, where no care was taken of him. About 
a year ago I was called to see the son of a Tao-tai of Feng Yang-fu, 
another case of insanity. His father being wealthy, everything was 
done for the son. He had servants always at his beck and call; when 
he wished to go out, he simply called for the chair and four chair- 
bearers were at hand to carry him along the street. He would not 
dress decently ; he did not eat proper foods; I have seen him before 
a table about six feet long, covered with water melon. I do not doubt 
at all that he has succumbed to exposure during the winter. There 
was no institution to which his family could send him. 

In the third place, there are no quarantine regulations in China. 
When an epidemic or plague breaks out, it spreads over the country 
wherever the diseased men and women happen to go, the Chinese 
authorities making no attempt to control or to limit the plague. 
When the cholera came into our city last year, in one suburb the 
natives were dying at the rate of ten a day, and the Chinese attempted 
no control. When a case of smallpox appears, the patient is not 
isolated, but passes about among the other Chinese as any citizen 
would. We frequently find patients coming into our dispensaries 
just in the stage best fitted to communicate disease. 

There is no knowledge of hygiene in China. Even in this coun- 
try we have only recently commenced our crusade against tuberculo- 
sis. In China there is no attention paid to preventing the spread of 
this disease, no effort made to give the patient the light and air 
which are necessary for his cure. I know of a lady who was called 
out to see a patient in a small country village where diphtheria was 
prevalent. In the house, she met many of the villagers with the 
white band of mourning about the forehead, indicating that they had 
lost members of their family recently. It was evident that the sick 
woman had diphtheria; nevertheless, the natives of the village 
crowded around the doctor so that it was almost impossible for her to 
get a view of the patient. 

There is no knowledge of dentistry in China. If a native has a 
toothache, generally he endures it until it has cured itself. If meth- 
ods are applied for the removal of the tooth, they are very apt to do 
more harm than good, the jaw being sometimes broken. No attempts 
are made to preserve the teeth by filling. 

The knowledge of medicine in China is entirely inadequate to 
modern needs. The Chinese have some drugs—we get from them 
our camphor, ginger, and opium—and they use some of these drugs 
successfully ; but in a great majority of cases the treatment is either 
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ineffectual or harmful. Such remedies as powdered dog’s teeth or 
the horn of a deer ground into fine powder are still used. I remem- 
ber meeting some men who had just procured two long, yellow, green 
worms from a tree. They were on their way to the drug store where 
they were to receive a high price for the worms. It is a common 
thing to see boys looking along the rocks for centipedes to sell for 
medicine. 

There is no knowledge of surgery in China, and this is probably 
because of the fact that the Chinese do not know how to control 
hemorrhage when it occurs. They are afraid to use the knife because 
the patient may bleed to death. A friend of mine was called in by a 
native doctor who had attempted to open a boil on a man’s leg. The 
patient was bleeding to death. The missionary doctor, after having 
stopped the flow, had to intercede for the poor native doctor and save 
his life, as well as that of the patient. Another native doctor at- 
tempted an operation on a woman, and when the patient died after- 
wards, the feeling was so strong in the city that all the missionaries 
were requested by the officials not to leave their houses for four or 
five days and the guard of soldiers was increased daily. 

Unless the medical missionary relieves the present untold suffer- 
ing among the 430,000,000 in China, there is no other power that can 
or will relieve that suffering. Unless we begin now—today—in this 
period of great educational advance, to train Christian leaders for 
the medical profession in China, that profession which should above 
all other professions be Christian in all human probability will be 
agnostic in its faith, in its corresponding personal morals, and in its 
ethical ideals. 

When relief was brought to that suffering people in the famine 
of 1902, the question was not so much how the relief was to be 
brought. It was a question of motive and of direction. Were our 
motives sincere? And where was the greatest need? So the ques- 
tion is with us now: Are we facing in the direction of the world’s 
greatest need? At the time of that famine a general conference of 
missionaries was in session in Shanghai. The call came to that con- 
ference, asking if there was any one there who would go back into 
the famine region and help distribute supplies. Not a few volun- 
teered at that time. I think of two men I know who used to distri- 
bute relief there until nine and ten o’clock, night after night, never 
going home to their supper. It is things like this that will appeal to 
the heart of China and break that “rock.” 

Once in Shanghai I heard Sven Medin, the greatest explorer of 
Central Asia, tell how he crossed the desert. The Oriental guides 
assured him that they knew the way perfectly and that he would need 
only to carry supplies for about four days. After they had gone 
on for ten or twelve days, the supplies were exhausted and the guides 
admitted that they did not know the way. The doctor told every 
man to save himself as best he could, and he went on with two of his 
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servants. They walked as far as they were able but the time came 
when their strength gave out and they could walk no further. They 
could not travel by day because the sun was so hot. When morning 
came they dug a little furrow in the shady side of a hillock and hung 
their clothes over some articles they had, for further protection from 
the sun. There they remained all day. In the evening they started 
on. At last when they were so exhausted they could advance only 
by crawling, they saw on the horizon a dark spot, which they knew 
to be a grove of trees, and that meant water. But the sun had risen 
and they had to wait until the next night. One of the servants died 
and the other one went mad from thirst. Dr. Hedin himself crawled 
to that dark ridge on the horizon, and looked upon the river bottom. 
It was dry! The doctor managed to get across, and guided by the 
hand of God, came to a pool of water. He might have gone a few 
feet on either side and missed it. He drank of that water and his life 
was saved. After resting for an hour or two he took his shoes, and 
filled them from the pool and turned back into the desert again. 
Miles back into that desert he went and hunted up his servant who 
was crazed by thirst. He found him and brought him back to civiliz- 
ation. 

We have not done anything like that, but that is what Jesus 
Christ has done for us, and in this enterprise we have an opportunity 
to return to Him in some measure what He has done for us; for He 
said, “I was sick, and ye visited me.” Jesus Christ puts himself 
in the place of the suffering masses, and wherever we relieve any 
suffering, we are in some measure repaying Him. 


CHINA AS A FIELD FOR LIFE SERVICE 
PROFESSOR HARLAN P. BEACH, M.A., F.R.G.S., NEW HAVEN 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES for a profitable life investment! Surely 
that is a self-evident proposition, in the light of our present knowl- 
edge of the situation in China. How can I make it any more vivid 
and impressive than it already appears? I saw, a few weeks since, 
a remarkable series of moving pictures and other wonderfully in- 
teresting colored slides of life in China. Another series, represent- 
ing the missionary at work, you have already had in the way of word 
pictures by master-workmen. I shall try to make clear, by still an- 
other sort of picture, the character of your possible investment, 
through five Chinese ideographs representing what seems to me 
most likely to be rewarding. 

You know that the Chinese language is without an alphabet. 
Each word is represented by a distinct character and many of these 
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in the dim past, when the language was first reduced to writing, 
were pictographic. Today those picture-ideas have become conven- 
tionalized and the original form is thus obscured. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show not only the modern form of the character— 
the conventionalized form—but also, under the modern form, the 
earlier pictographs, which reveal the idea that the ancient makers of 
the ideograph wished to express. I must add, however, the state- 
ment that the study of the ancient forms has not reached the stage 
of scientific exactitude, and you will find in the Chinese works de- 
voted to the subject much difference of opinion as to original mean- 
ings. I am like the minister who expounds his Sunday’s text with 
several commentaries at his elbow which he uses in a composite way 
and then adds views of his own. My Chinese missionary friends 
will have seen explanations of these characters which differ from 
those given here. 

Let me say, in the first place, that China is an 
excellent land in which to invest your full man- 
hood. The accompanying design contains the Chi- 
nese ideograph for man. On the upper half is 
the present form of the character, which is simply 
his legs, as if man were the typical biped. But if 
you were to examine one of China’s most famous 
dictionaries, the Shuo Wén, published in 121 of 
_the Christian Era, you would see the original form 
from which the present abbreviated character 
comes. It is here on the left side below the line. 
This represents the legs plus the lower part of the 

Present form backbone of a man. The ancient inscriptions of 

a apeekas China show the fuller form from which that in 

form below. turn was derived. One of those earliest pictures 
is reproduced on the right. There you have 

China’s primitive view of man. . He has plenty of backbone, a good 
head, and he certainly is strenuous. See his arms and his bent body. 
Well, a man or a woman who will invest the whole life—head, arms, 
feet—bending the body to a strenuous career, will draw far greater 
dividends from the investment than does the missionary who list- 
lessly performs his task. Does not this idea appeal to you? A 
full opportunity to invest your entire self, your mental capacity, your 
bodily gifts and powers, your social attractions, your patience—if 
the language were your only task, you would need every bit of pa- 
tience that you could muster—and your spiritual endowments and 
acquisitions ? 

_ But you have something else to invest, if you are to be a mis- 
sionary of the Pauline type and can say with him, “I am ambitious.” 
You ought to desire to be great. This second illustration shows 
above the line the present form of the character and below it one 
of its ancient forms. You have already learned enough Chinese to 
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tell me what greatness is in the Chinese conception as here pictured. 

It is to be two men high, or perhaps to be two men. And the suc- 

cessful missionary in China, or in any other mission land, should 

be two men. We are human and deal with very hu- 

man men and women. If they see that we are of 

like passions with them, that we are interested in 

the homely affairs of their every-day life, in their 

marriages and funerals, in the price of rice and 

————- cotton, in the latest official who has come to town 

nN with high reputation as a scholar, in the newest 

edition of the Classics—yes, if we have a keen 

sense of humor, and can be at once dignified and 

capable of a hearty laugh, we “find them”—to use 

Great-TA Coleridge’s phrase—on one side of their natures. But 

Present form as Mr. Goforth shows elsewhere, there must be an- 

Sora ae other man in us, a vastly more important one. China 

is spiritually needy; and greatly as you can aid her 

in material and intellectual ways, her compelling claim upon the 

Christian is her need of a higher light, a holy and spotless and com- 

municating life. That life we can minister unto her millions best 

through the object-lesson of our own godly living. Be great, young 

men and women, wherever your lot is cast in life; but remember that 

no nation is so dominated by imitation as this land where Confucius, 

the Throneless King, after nearly two and a half millenniums, is 

still imitated, even to the awkward gait of the toeing-out scholar. 

How privileged are the feet that bring good tidings to Sinim; how 

great the life of the missionary who is so human that he attracts the 

multitudes to himself, and then by the ladder of his own spirituality 
raises them and presents them before Jesus, the Man Divine. 

In the third place, this Empire is the best sort of 

bank in which to invest any talent for friendship 

which you may possess. Look at this character yu, 

one of the common words for friendship. That 

modern form above the line does not in the least 

suggest the thought; but look down below on the 

left hand side. In this ancient form of the charac- 

ter, you have two hands, or at least three fingers of 

» two hands. Today in China, you rarely see even 

friends walking along holding one another’s hand. 

eee ve I recall only very little children and students who 

Present form are the dearest friends, as doing that. But it is a 

above ; two earlier significant ideograph. The right hand is the symbol 

forms below. oF power; the left hand suggests weakness. And 

Chinese students, like those in America, are too apt 

to exercise that sort of affection. Strength and weakness are con- 

joined, and too often weakness pulls down the strength of life. In 

China, this is apt to be characteristic of actual friendships. Chris- 
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_tianity is needed to show men and women that friendship, when ideal, 


will lay hold of weakness with its strong right hand and draw it up- 
ward. But you will note a third character here in the lower right 
hand corner of the illustration. It is an older form of the character 
for friend, and you are advanced enough in your Chinese studies to 
tell me that two right hands are here pictured. How vastly better 
than the former ideas. True friends of the Christian type will give, 
each to the other, the very best of themselves. I invite you to China 
with that conception of friendship in mind. It is easy for any one of 
a more highly developed and privileged race to go to one less highly 
favored and set himself to the task of searching out weaknesses and 
attacking them. The Chinese are very human and have more sins 
than the average American. They are as nearly atheistic as any great 
nation. Opium smoking, gambling, lust, untruthfulness, foulness of 
speech, are so common that on the one hand the missionary loses 
heart, while on the other he gives himself to the Sisyphzan labor of 
rolling these obstacles from hopeless lives. In other words, the right 
hand is stretched out to the weak left hand of our Chinese brothers 
and sisters. I wish you would try, as a few are doing with success, 
to find and seize the right hand of the Chinese—for they have a better 
side and higher ambitions. Instead of ridiculing their religions and 
sharply condemning their sins, why not lay hold on those elements of 
strength in the Chinese character, and make the poor lame hand of 
their faith take hold of the perfect faith. But whatever be your 
theory of friendship, no nation is so susceptible to the outgoings of 
true friendship as the Chinese. Happy the man, thrice happy the 
woman, before whom stretch years of usefulness in that land, 
laying hold of both the left hand and the right of those who will love 
you, and as the Boxer Year demonstrated—will die for missionaries 
who have been their friends. 
This fourth design contains the word for blood. Its 
upper half reminds you of nothing, but you say ata 
glance as you look below the line, “Why that is only 
\ a goblet, with a line in it, and two lines beside its 
stem. Why should that be used to symbolize 
—————— blood?” Dr. Williams’ answer to your question is 
this: “It is a dish with something flowing into it, 
as the spurting blood of a victim held over it, to 
which the hissing sound of the character may fur- 
ther allude.” It is pronounced hsiieh. But China’s 
we ancient lexicographer, Hsii Shén, said eighteen cen- 
Brioop-HsvEH i E a ae 5 ceri ne 
Present form turies ago that it was sacrificial blood in a dish. 
above; early The two lines beside the stem mean to cut, as in 
form below. —-acrifice, for instance. That is to say, when the an- 
cient pictographer thought of the ideal blood, that 
which was offered in sacrifice was pictured. And after all, the mis- 
sionary who so regards his blood—his life—is the person who will 
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invest it to best purpose. That picture is so perfect a representation 
of a chalice, that I rarely see the cup at the Lord’s Supper without 
thinking of that fine Chinese conception. The life and blood of Jesus 
were surely sacrificial from beginning to end; to be true to Him and 
to make Him best known in China, your life and your blood should 
be only sacrificial. 

But you will be saying: “To be a missionary in China is not 
very inviting. I must be a strenuous man or woman. If I am to be 
a missionary that is worth while, I must be lavishing on all a twofold 
life, giving the Chinese my humanity and that in me which is most 
sacred and nearest divine. My friendship can never be given indis- 
criminately to all—least of all to the many who are so vile and for- 
bidding. And new this sacrificial life—that is too full a cup for me. 
Is it worth while? I would better live my life here in North America, 
where I shall be appreciated at least.” Wait a moment. Look at 

this last character and see what your position in- 

volves. It is the word meaning bright, and the con- 

ventionalized character above the line becomes per- 

rs fectly clear if you look at the original form in the 
lower left hand corner. It is simply our modern 

astronomical sign for the sun with the moon at its 

right. What better combination could be devised 

for representing brightness—the sun and moon side 

© ‘a by side? But is it altogether suitable to have them 
both in sight at once? What amount of light does 

the moon impart when in full day the sun is shin- 

ing? Yet it is this kind of light which you are now 

Pea ee proposing to shed on the world. We are living here 
above; two very in a land of Gospel light. Look at the United 
early fornis States’ “Bulletin 103, Religious Bodies, 1906.” 
below, Protestants number 20,287,742, or 61.6 per cent of 

our entire church-going population. Roman Cath- 

olics are 12,079,142, or 36.7 per cent. This means that in the Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches there are today 98.3 per cent of our pop- 
ulation who are reported as being religionists. The entire estimated 
population of Continental United States in 1906 was 84,246,252, so 
that Protestant churches contained as communicants one out of every 
four people residing within our borders. In that year 178,850 Prot- 
estant church edifices were lighthouses to spread abroad the bright- 
ness of the Gospel. Think of China in contrast. Here in America 
you will only be a dimly appearing moon in the midst of the blaze of 
sunlight ; you may see what you will be in China on the lower right 
hand side of this last design. It is another—perhaps older—form of 
the same word for bright. You see there the window of a Chinese 
home. It is night and within there is no light. Its inmates have 
drawn aside the curtain, so that except at the smallest corners this 
great benevolent moon may shine in with all its blessed light. That 
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as home needs it, because darkness is over all the land, just as the dark- 
ened souls of China are unconsciously longing for “the true light 
that lighteth every man.” And in a sense every Chinese missionary 
is brightness of this sort. Your ministry there is to men and women 
and children who really need you. There you have no competitor, no 
superfluous pulpit to allure away, by eloquence or by various wiles 
that do not savor of godliness, an audience which you have gathered 
in weariness. The average parish of each male missionary in China 
is 238,858 souls; and if we add to the 1,705 men missionaries who 
were there at the end of 1908 the 2,432 women, the average number 
of Chinese dependent upon each of these was 98,441. Is not the light 
needed there vastly more than it is here? 

In these five ideographs may be found written the possibilities of 
your life, if it is spent in China. You can invest the full man, with 
no ability or acquirement liable to go to waste. You are there to 
attain the greatness of a winsomely human and inspiringly divine 
life. Friendship will be appreciated to the full, whether it takes hold 
of the weakness of Chinese humanity, or the strength of that age-old 
Empire. The sacrificial strain which ennobles and allures men to 
days of hardness and nights of prayerful wrestling puts iron into the 
blood and makes “the cup of blessing which we bless” sweet as di- 
vinest nectar. And, best of all, the darkened Chinese homes have 
opened their windows to the blessed light of a life which is hid with 
Christ in God—the moonlight which is a human reflection of the Sun 
of Righteousness. | 
“CHOosE YE THIS Day!” 
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WHAT LESSONS DOES THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANT 
MISSIONS IN INDIA TEACH THE PRESENT 
GENERATION? 


PASTOR DR. JULIUS RICHTER, SCHWANEBECK, GERMANY 


IT WOULD BE EASIER to write a book, or a series of volumes, on 
this subject than to deal with it in a short address. The international 
committee charged with the work of preparing for the Edinburgh 
World Missionary Conference has appointed eight commissions of 


experts, dealing respectively with missionary methods, missionary 


results, and missionary apologetics, whose one chief duty it is to 
study the lessons taught by the past history of Protestant missions, in 
view of future work. Their results are to be embodied in nine vol- 
umes of three hundred pages each. We shall have in these compre- 
hensive commission reports a fairly exhaustive reply to the question 
before us. At present I shall try only to set forth, in broad outlines, 
some of the great lessons of mission history in India and to state 
briefly what India needs. 

Let me begin by suggesting a comparison. American historians 
usually divide the history of this continent into two chief periods, the 
turning point being the year 1783, when the thirteen New England 
colonies acquired their independence. In the first period what was 
great and promising in American history was for the most part lim- 
ited to the narrow, and not very rich or fertile, strip of coast land 
between the Atlantic and the Alleghanies. In this comparatively 
small territory there arose, struggling with the elements, a nation full 
of youthful vigor, which—drawn as it was from a great variety of 
European races—was destined to develop its own peculiar national 
characteristics. Thus in the limited space between the rolling ocean 
on the East and the virgin mountain forests on the West, the foun- 
dation was laid on which have been built up an independent political 
group of States, exemplary municipalities, and Churches distin- 
guished by self-sacrificing piety. 

The separation from English rule marked, as it were, the com- 
ing of age of a new political power. It was the time when America 
first got an impression of its own vast and boundless possibilities. 
And yet, in spite of its far-reaching visions, the young nation did not 
lose the sense of firm ground beneath its feet—that strong con- 
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viction of national principles and responsibilities that is so evident 
in the stern countenances of your great men. Almost from that very 
year, 1783, there originated an unforeseen development. It was as 
if the confining walls around the New England States had been 
broken down; in long wagon-trains the emigrants streamed West- 
ward through the mountains. The endless expanse of the wide Mis- 
sissippi Valley, with the inexhaustible riches of its virgin soil, and 
the incalculable treasures of mountain and forest revealed to the 
youthful nation unlimited possibilities. There seemed to be no con- 
ceivable limit to its further expansion and growth. The thirteen 
small New England States with only three million inhabitants, grew 
within one short century to be one of the greatest and mightiest 
nations of the earth, a nation which not only occupies a commanding 
position upon the continent of North America, with a sphere of in- 
terest extending North to Alaska and South to Panama, but which 
also to a great extent controls the Pacific and has a decisive word 
to say in all international affairs. . 

It seems to me that the history of Protestant missions is in some 
respects similar to that of the United States. Beginning with the 
revival movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
mission world gradually formed an array of about 185 societies, each 
one carrying forward the work on a greater or smaller scale and 
occupying in quick succession many parts of the non-Christian 
world. Almost all of these societies had difficult years of pioneering 
before definite lines were laid out and the methods became suffi- 
ciently defined and established ; but later sure principles were agreed 
to, having undisputed sway at least within the borders of a single 
society; and thereby the work was consolidated and concentrated. 
In connection with these societies and as a fruit of their labor, native 
churches came into existence, and these, too, learned something 
about the laws of their growth and progress and came to be directed 
on sound principles. But looked at as a whole, it has been up to the 
present time a period of beginnings rather than of imposing achieve- 
ments. We might compare the state of things as represented by the 
Protestant missions at the dawn of the twentieth century with a busy 
scene of building operations on an extensive municipal site, where 
hundreds of smaller or greater houses are erected at the individual 
will of their builders, almost without regard to each other, or to a 
final plan. Each of the hundreds of missions was building on its own 
spot, in its own peculiar style, and each was endeavoring to adorn 
its new edifice as much as possible with its own ecclesiastical peculiar- 
ities—just as at the dawn of American history each State built up its 
organization and polity according to the experiences and wishes of 
the constituents. Although at a superficial glance over the mission- 
ary map, it might seem as if the whole globe had been taken posses- 
sion of, close study soon reveals the startling fact that only com- 
paratively small sections are actually occupied, while even on such 
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old and well established fields as Africa and India, not to speak of 
newer fields like Korea or the Mohammedan Levant, only strategical 
points and districts have been adequately manned and the millions of 
regions beyond are just beginning to be reclaimed. They are the 
sphere of future activities. 

And now the turning point is come. The conviction prevails 
pretty generally that we are on the eve of a great evolution. A 
mighty wave of unrest is coming over the whole East. The barriers 
of age-long isolation and seclusion are rapidly breaking down among 
the great peoples of an ancient culture, as well as among the 
wild savages of Equatorial Africa. A new national consciousness 
and new aspirations are animating the peoples. Geographical ex- 
ploration and scientific investigation are opening up new and large 
visions of the inner life as it has been in past centuries and as it may 
develop in the future. The missions are emerging from their com- 
parative isolation. They are combining through common endeavors 
and are deliberating in earnest conferences how to use the world- 
wide opportunities, how to enlarge wisely and effectively their opera- 
tions, so as to become equal to the great demands of the present time. 
All Protestant missionary societies are realizing as never before that 


.the evangelization of the world is not the work of a single Church or 


nation, but that only a great concentrated movement of the whole 
Christian Church can grapple with the situation and with the great- 
ness of the task. It is just as when, after the War of Independence 
the limitations fell down which up to that date had confined the colo- 
nies along the East shore of the Atlantic and the boundless West, 
with all its wonderful opportunities and enormous tasks emerged 
before the surprised and fascinated eyes of the valiant colonizers. 

Just at such a critical point it is wise to look back on the past 
and to see what lessons the history of Protestant missions teaches 
the present generation. We confine our attention to that great land, 
India. Four general observations may be drawn from a survey of 
the Indian Mission fields: 

First, almost all the great congregations and the growing, pros- 
perous churches have been gathered from the lower strata of the 
population, from those hill and forest tribes and clans which, while 
preserving more or less their national independence and their in- 
herited customs and religions had been driven by the conquering 
Aryan or Hindu peoples into the pathless jungles and the malarious 
valleys of the vast mountain regions far out of the ways of civiliza- 
tion; or they have been won from low caste and outcast tribes or 
clans which had indeed become merged into the abyss of the Hindu 
caste system, but had paid for this acquisition with incalculable loss, 
being degraded, downtrodden, enslaved, and yet vigorously excluded 
from the privileges of the higher Hindu civilization. From the days 
when in Southern Tinnevelli and in adjoining Travancore across the 
West Ghats the hearts of the Indian missionaries had for the first time 
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been gladdened by the great and prosperous Shanar movement, such 
mass movements have become one of the most prominent features of 
Indian missionary life. To the poor the Gospel is preached—and 
they accept it with joy. And as our knowledge of the moving powers 
of the inner life in India has become more intimate we have learned 
that here among the low caste and outcast people, the hill and 
forest tribes there is a great open door for Christian missions. It is 
probable that fifty or sixty millions of these poor, yet hopeful, people 
could be gathered into the Christian Church and built up into great 
and influential Christian communions if the energy and zeal and 
wisdom of the missionary societies should be concentrated on this 
large and promising field to a greater extent than heretofore. 
Secondly, the slow but sure consequence of the close relation of 
the Indian East with the British West, based on the firmly estab- 
lished British colonial government, drawn closer by those innumer- 
able connecting links which political administration, military occupa- 
tion, economic development, and personal interecourse forge between 
the two widely different nations—I say the natural outcome of this 
close relation is the formation of a new layer of Indian society, that 
growing company of 850,000 people, who, by means of the Anglo- 
Indian educational system, by the study of English literature, perhaps 
even by a prolonged sojourn in England or Scotland, have become 
more or less permeated with the spirit of the Western civilization. 
They speak English, and they think more or less in English ways. 
They are indispensable to the British government as the mediators 
between the foreign rulers and the teeming indigenous population. 
They are very influential by this position and are more or less the 
political, as well as the spiritual, leaders of the country. By their 
close contact with the West they are peculiarly receptive to all the 
great new ideas and ideals of modern times, and in connection with 
their education they have imbibed many Christian principles. They 
are, from a missionary point of view, the upper end of the social 
scale of Hindu society, the lower end being the low caste and out- 
cast class. It is on them too that since the days of Carey and Duff 
the energies of Protestant missions have been concentrated and the 


more rapid the infusion of Western or English civilization into the. 


Hindu world, the more necessary are all endeavors to get a strong in- 
fluence on this leading portion of the population. Their numbers 
may yet seem comparatively small, but their influence on the future 
shaping of the national life of India is beyond all conception. There- 
fore, the special activities directed toward this class, the great educa- 
tional institutions, the hostels and bursaries, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, are of prime importance. 
The Student Volunteer Movement sounds a great challenge to the 
Christian world to send its best and ablest men to India, the men who 
have imbibed the whole of Western culture, that they may help by 
their influence to establish a new Christian order in Indian society. 
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Thirdly, the gravest of all questions is how to raise the Indian 
family out of the abyss of its degradation. In spite of all other 
efforts, mass movements and the work among the student class, the 
regeneration of India seems to be a hopeless task. unless Indian 
womanhood be raised to a higher level. Indian home life is so 
closely connected with heathen superstition of the grossest kind that 
it naturally becomes the greatest hindrance in the way of national 
progress, and in thousands of cases it is the stumbling block of real 
conversion or of adequate progress of the converts in the Christian 
life. All gross excrescences of Hindu superstition, the Satti or burn- 
ing of widows, infanticide, child marriage, the disabilities of widow- 
hood, polygamy, in some districts even degraded forms of polyandry, 
are the outcome of a family life corrupted to the core by the domin- 
eering influence of the Hindu religion. It was a long time before the 
home Church realized to the full extent what all this meant against 
the progress of the Christian religion in India. Yet as soon as it 
became conscious of the real state of affairs it began to concentrate 
its efforts on this stronghold of Hinduism, family life, and women’s 
missions became more and more a prominent part of the general 
missionary campaign. We may fitly divide the efforts of female 
missions into two spheres, in which the methods followed differ. 
First, it is an important task that the families of the Christian con- 
verts, poor and degraded as most of them are, be lifted up by Chris- 
tian influences out of the depths of ignorance. Hundreds of board- 
ing schools and institutions of many grades, and.the patient and 
hopeful work of a brave company of self-denying women visiting 
the native Christians in their wretched homes, gathering them in 
Christian meetings and influencing them in the ways of cleanliness 
and righteousness are a hopeful beginning in this direction. Perhaps 
more important and more difficult is the task of bringing the first rays 
of Christian light into the dull homes and dumb lives of Indian 
women secluded in the zenana. Here is an almost boundless field 
to be taken possession of. And perhaps not even the methods of this 
most arduous of all Indian missions are sufficiently developed to 
ensure steady progress. This work requires a great amount of faith, 
and yet what a charm there is in the idea—to bring from all the 
riches of our Christian homes at least some rays of love into these 
dark homes. 

Lastly, one of the signs which fill the heart of the attentive and 
inquisitive spectator with great expectation is the evident fact that 
the leaven of the Gospel is beginning to work in the intellectual life 
of the Hindu world, even more or less detached from immediate con- 
tact with missions. The first evidence of this evolution that cheered 
the hearts of the missionaries was the Brahmo Somaj Movement in 
the middle of the last century. A number of similar movements 
have sprung up during the two last decades, some of them apparently 
hostile to the Christian religion, like the Arya Somaj or the modern 
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theosophy of the type of Mrs. Besant, others rather ascetic, like the 
Prathana Somaj in the Bombay Presidency, or curious mixtures 
of Christian, Mohammedan, and Hindu ideas and customs like the 
Mirza Ghulam movement or the Chet Ramis in the Punjab. It 
would be easy to enumerate a long series of smaller movements of 
the same type, but I shall not burden your memory with an array of 
curious names which some of you have hardly heard before. What 
I wish to emphasize is that all such movements are evidences that 
Christian ideas have become a mighty power within the life of India, 
sometimes shaking its fabric down to the foundation and proving 
that processes are quietly at work which will in the long run prepare 
the way for the entrance of the Gospel from within. 

Let me make a comparison. In one of the great commercial 
centers submarine rocks endangered the entrance of ships into the 
harbor. They must be removed. For weeks and months a slow and 
difficult work went on—the laying of dynamite mines below the 
rocks. Few passers-by noticed what was being done. Even the men 
in charge of the work became almost impatient when month after 
month went on. At last everything was ready. Then the President 
took his little girl of seven years in his arms and told her to touch 
with her tiny fingers the electric connection. Instantly the mines ex- 
ploded, the rocks were broken down and disappeared in the deep 
bottom of the sea. I remembered this incident when I read the history 
of these movements in the religious life of India. There too mines 
are laid deeply and slowly to remove spiritual submarine rocks which 
are among the greatest hindrances to the entrance of the Gospel. 
There also we look forward to the time when, the rocks having been 
thoroughly penetrated by the patient perseverance of former mission 
work, these mines will explode perhaps at a slight touch. 

We conclude with a general outlook, going back to our first 
remarks. It is a great hour when a world-wide movement like 
foreign missions is forced to face new openings, new situations, new 
tasks. It is like the coming of age of an intelligent youth carefully 
nurtured and thoroughly educated for a great work in life, now 
emerging from the quietness of home and school life and entering 
on a splendid career. Christian missions have for more than a cen- 
tury lived in the comparative isolation and retirement of widely 
scattered fields. Yet they have been divinely prepared for a world- 
wide work which shall be for the regeneration of mankind. After 
a long period of preparation, God has drawn them into the work 
which He has for them to do. 

Is not that a situation appealing in very strong terms to you, 
young men and women? India coming to maturity appealing to 
Young America coming to maturity that they do together a great 
work, one helping the other. May your future and theirs be linked 
together and, by God’s providence, may many of you be used to 
‘begin a new era of Protestant missions in India. 
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EVIDENCES OF PRESENT-DAY WORK OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT IN THE EVANGELIZATION OF INDIA 


THE REVEREND JOHN P. JONES, D.D., MADURA, INDIA 


INDIA FURNISHES today, to the missionary of the Cross, one of 
the most encouraging fields for Christian service. In all its history 
that land never was more responsive to the Christian appeal. 

It is true that the present unrest in India has resulted, among 
the educated classes, in a reactionary spirit against Christianity. 
But the more one studies the real situation, that frame of mind 
among the upper classes is itself a source of encouragement. For, 
at the bottom of this unrest there lies a new ambition and an awaken- 
ing to a vision of better things. Christianity is indeed recognized 
by these men as the greatest enemy of Hinduism, their ancestral 
faith. Their present hostility to Christianity arises from their new 
patriotism and growing national consciousness whereby they wish to 
defend all that is Oriental against the West. This new patriotism 
and national consciousness are themselves splendid. products of 
Christian effort for the enlightenment and the uplifting of the people. 
Their unrest is the unrest of those who have been taught, not by their 
own faith or civilization, but by those of the West, to aspire unto 
better things and to seek after ideals.and ambitions which are dis- 
tinctly Christian. 

To us who have lived long in that country there are constantly 
new manifestations ef the power of God’s Spirit working there. 

1. We are permitted to see, in the first place, ingatherings of 
the masses of that land into the Kingdom of our God. A century ago 
that great man of God, Henry Martyn, with a soul burdened to 
a wonderful degree with a longing for the conversion of India, one 
day exclaimed that if he could see but one soul really converted 
to Christ he would regard it as a miracle second only to the resur- 
rection of a man from the dead! How eagerly he, with that won- 
derful trio in Serampore, were wont to pray in those years of dark- 
ness that God’s Spirit might descend in power upon that great 
people! If Henry Martyn and William Carey were permitted to 
return to India today how their souls would be refreshed by the 
wonderful answers which God has given to their prayers of a century 
ago! During these last hundred years souls have come into the King- 
dom in ever-increasing numbers. During the last decade, while the 
general population of India hardly increased at all, the Protestant 
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Christian community advanced at the rate of sixty per cent. The 
marvelous growth of this century is specially noticeable in the Telegu 
field in South India. A year ago it was my pleasure to join in the 
Christian Endeavor Provincial Union of South India at its biennial 
Convention at Ongole, the center of our great American Baptist 
Mission. The closing meeting of that Convention was held on the 
top of what is called the “Prayer Meeting Hill.” It was an inspiring 
meeting, and the memory of that hill brought confidence and joy to 
the one thousand Christian souls gathered there on that occasion. 
Forty years ago, Dr. and Mrs. Jewett, with three Indian Christian 
brethren, gathered at four o’clock one morning, upon that hill for a 
prayer-meeting. How eagerly they prayed in that barren field that 
God might bring to them the souls of those whose villages they could 
see on the plains below. They also prayed that He would give them 
a habitation at the foot of that hill. Last year we were permitted 
to gaze upon those same villages in the distance where more than 
twenty-five thousand Christians are now living! At the foot of the 
hill itself there is a mission center with all its splendid equipment. 
This includes a Christian college, two boarding-schools, four mis- 
sionary homes, an hospital, an industrial establishment, a church, 
which accommodates one thousand people, and a new one now rising 
at its side to accommodate fifteen hundred. What hath the Lord 
wrought in these brief forty years in that one place! In half a 
century that one mission has gathered unto itself two hundred thou- 
sand souls as an evidence of the power of the prayer of God’s people. 
In North India our American Methodist brethren have had wonder- 
ful ingatherings from among the outcaste people of that region. 
More than one hundred thousand souls have, during the last few 
years, been thus brought out of heathenism into the light. One 
Presbyterian missionary in North India, who had only twenty-five 
Christian souls within his district a decade ago, now boasts of more 
than four thousand, and the movement is still going on. Turn 
where we will, the Spirit of God is bringing in the people and their 
hearts are opened to receive our message, and their prayer is that 
Christ may rule in their hearts and lives. 

No less do we find the work of God’s Spirit in the transformed 
lives and character of these people than we do in their number. See 
their gratitude and their large offerings for Madura missions. The 
marvelous changes in the life of these Christian people, nine-tenths 
of whom have come from the outcaste community, who are the low- 
est dregs of Hindu society, is in itself a very striking manifesta- 
tion of the work of God’s Spirit in that country. For these out- 
castes who were in deepest superstition and in grossest ignorance 
and filth, are now dressed and in their right mind, eagerly seeking 
after knowledge and imbibing all our Christian principles and 
adorned with Christian character. They who came from the lowest 
are now formed into a Christian community which is recognized as 
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the highest in India in intelligence, loyalty, character and piety. 
This transformation of the lowest people of the land is the surest 
sign of the power of the Spirit. Some think that Christianity 
should start from above and work downward in society. On the 
contrary, it has been His method to begin below and burn as a fire 
upward from the outcastes to the classes. 

2. Revival movements which have taken place during the last 
few years in many sections of that land attest the presence and 
the power of God’s Spirit among the Christians. This revival in- 
fluence has been experienced in all parts of the country. In the 
mountains of Assam it has been felt perhaps more strongly than in 
any other part. Thousands of those mountain tribes were brought, 
in a marvelous way, into the Kingdom; and the Christians through- 
out that whole district received a remarkable baptism of blessing 
and of power. In South India we had, at many centers, most con- 
vincing evidence of His quickening work in our churches and con- 
gregations. At my.own home at Pasummalai our church and con- 
gregation and the students in our institution were touched with the 
new life in a remarkable way. Meetings were held for hours at a 
time where the Christians wept under deep conviction of sin, and 
where blessings untold were enjoyed by those who entered into the 
fullness of the Christian life. In our theological seminary there 
was hardly a student who was not quickened, and several received 
a blessing which will multiply a hundred-fold in the lives of congre- 
gations to which they went forth and ministered. In North India 
it brought, in a special way, a mighty inflow of joy and power unto 
the missionaries themselves, many of whom were transformed into 
men and women of ten-fold power beyond that of their past. On 
the West coast of India, wonderful scenes were witnessed and 
extraordinary confessions of sin were heard among many of the con- 
gregations. 

_ Formerly we were accustomed to say that the antecedents of 
Indians were such that we never could expect them to experience 
deep conviction of sin. But this revival wave opened our eyes to 
our error in this matter; for never before, perhaps, were wilder 
scenes of agony and of despair under this deep conviction witnessed 
among any people than were seen during these revival seasons in 
India. The only difference was that this conviction so enveloped 
the soul and so appealed in its various forms to the Oriental mind 
and type of life that the doctrine of demoniacal possession received 
a new impetus and a new form in the minds of our Indian Christians 
who witnessed those experiences among their friends. 

3. The new outgoing life of the Christians also revealed the 
presence and the work of God’s Spirit. During the last few years 
there has been a wonderful change in the outlook and self-denying 
ambitions of the people of India. Formerly, their horizon was ex- 
tremely narrow, they thought only of themselves; and their sym- 
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pathy hardly reached beyond their own hamlet or town. At the 
present time, however, while the new patriotism and nationalism has 
taken possession of the people of that land, it has also captivated the 
imagination and given a new purpose in life to the infant Christian 
community. While Hindus are seeking the opportunity to rule their 
own land, our Indian Christians have a new and a burning desire to 
make their whole native country the field of their responsibility and 
opportunity. They cry today, as never before—‘“India for Christ by 
Indians.” They have established a “National Missionary Society,” 
whose purpose is to plant missions at various centers throughout 
the country and thence carry to their fellow-countrymen of many 
tongues and races the message of God and Christ Jesus reconciling 
the world to Himself. Though this society is only four years old, 
it has already established three centers, each one directed by a uni- 
versity graduate and pushing forward its work of redeeming love 
into the Punjab in the North, in Central°India and in South India. 
Christians in all parts of the country are generously supporting this 
society, are offering their hearty prayers for its success; and its af- 
fairs are entirely conducted by Indians. There is hardly a well- 
organized mission in South India which does not have its own mis- 
sionary society. Though the missionary organization of the Church 
Missionary Society mission in Tinnevelli was established only four 
years ago, it has now, in a tongue foreign to its members and five 
hundred miles from its own home, a well-organized mission entirely 
supported by it with several men already working in it and two 
thousand souls already brought out of heathenism through its activ- 
ity. In my own Madura mission we have a Home Missionary So- 
ciety which has taken three hundred square miles of our own field 
as its special territory for work, and it has about eighteen workers 
at present giving themselves to the service of the Master in that 
mission. And souls are already being brought out of heathenism 
into the joy of the Christian life. It is also an interesting and an 
encouraging fact that the Indian Church has already missionaries 
at work in South Africa and in other countries where Indian coolies 
are found. In those foreign countries they are bringing not a few 
of their own people to Jesus. 

In harmony with this work, Indian Christians have heartily 
taken up such movements as the Christian Endeavor Society. In 
India and Burma there are more than eight hundred societies, with 
a membership of more than thirty-two thousand souls. And I am 
glad to say that there are no more loyal or self-denying and out- 
going Endeavorers in any part of the world than those of our socie- 
ties in India. 

4. The growing spirit of union among the Christians of India 
is also a striking evidence of the work of God’s Spirit in that land. 
The Holy Spirit is pre-eminently a Spirit of communion and fel- 
lowship. It is His distinct prerogative to bring souls together, and 
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to spread abroad in their hearts the tender joys of Christian amity 
and of true brotherhood. One of the most discouraging things 
connected with the history of Christianity in India in earlier years 
was the mutual distrust, suspicion, and jealousy which everywhere 
prevailed among the many Christian denominations which occupied 
adjacent sections in that field. Thanks be unto God, that spirit is 
rapidly yielding to Christian love and sympathy and appreciation. 
Even if denominationalism has a right to exist in any part of the 
world, and probably it has, that certainly cannot be in the East, where 
the people know nothing of the history, antecedents or signifi- 
cance of such divisions in the Christian Church. These divisions of 
the West, with all their petty bickerings and narrow meannesses, 
have been the bane of our cause in India as in other Eastern lands; 
but God has brought us into the beginning of this new era of fra- 
ternal sympathy and fellowship. In China the new watchword is, 
“Federation.” They do not quite aspire to organic union thus far; 
but they are federating their activities and uniting various forms of 
Christian effort. In India, on the other hand, our aim is more dis- 
tinctively toward organic union. We see no reason why the many 
sects of India should not be brought into one body. And I am 
glad to say that the movement there toward organic union is full of 
hope and of inspiration to all Christian workers. Among the 
many nations represented in missionary work in India fully twenty 
different Presbyterian divisions were actively pursuing each its own 
way. Today all these Presbyterian bodies have come together into 
one great Pan-Presbyterian General Assembly. There is also a 
strong movement among all the denominations of the Lutheran 
persuasion toward a Pan-Lutheranism for all that land. 

Perhaps the most encouraging and significant union in that 
land is that which was consummated last year in South India by 
missions connected with the United Free Church of Scotland, the. 
Dutch Reformed Church of America, the Congregationalists of 
America, and the Independents of Great Britain. These four de- 
nominations have brought together their six missions in South India 
and Ceylon, with their one hundred and forty thousand Christians, 
have laid aside their sectarian prejudices and differences, and have 
organized a new church called the “United Church of South India.” 
This does not partake fully of the characteristics of any of the de- 
nominations that have entered into it. It is as far as possible built 
up on Oriental lines, with the supreme ambition to meet the growing 
need of the united Christian Church of South India. I believe that 
the day is not far hence when not a few others of our denomina- 
tions will abandon their isolation and will join us in this great work 
of unifying all the forces of the Church of God in that part of the 
country. Thus, soon our denominational idiosyncrasies will give 
way entirely to a larger spirit of union and to a growing purpose 
to present one mighty front to that great enemy which confronts 
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us in all parts of India. And thus also are we to show the way to 
our brethren in Western lands the way to union and fellowship. 
Near my home in South India there is an extended stretch of plains 
which is covered by numberless rice fields, each one surrounded by 
its own embankments, which are necessary to keep in the water 
under which the rice is planted. Shortly after the grain has been 
planted there the beautiful green appears; but the embankments are 
conspicuous and mark the divided property of the many owners. 
But when the grain ripens and approaches the harvest season there 
is seen nothing but one great stretch of waving green; the growing 
crops have hidden all the embankments. Thus also is the harvest 
of Christian love in India beginning to ripen, when denominational 
embankments are gradually disappearing and naught is seen but one 
beautiful expanse of Christian love and fellowship among all the 
Christians and the workers of that land. 

5. The coming of the Kingdom of God in India is a wonderful 
evidence of the presence and the deep working of the Holy Spirit. 
I believe in the present necessity for giving a growing emphasis to _ 
God’s Kingdom as distinct from the Church. We have had our 
eyes too exclusively directed toward the Church and have felt as if 
the success of God in the world is commensurate only with the suc- 
cess of the Church. God’s Kingdom is wider and deeper than the 
Church of Christ. The Church is only one, though the most im- 
portant, organ of the Kingdom; but we must not forget that Christ 
works, and works in a mighty way, outside the limits of this great 
ecclesiastical body which bears his name. Nor should we forget 
that, at the present time, many of the most efficient and aggressive 
organized forms of Christian activity are outside of the Church. 

In India, the Holy Spirit of God is manifestly working in a 
thousand channels which flow outside of the Church. These move- 
ments indicate the leaven of God’s Kingdom as distinct from the 
mustard tree which represents the growth of His Church. I often 
find more encouragement in these extra-ecclesiastical movements 
and forces for righteousness and for the up-building of that King- 
dom than I do in the progress made by the Church itself. 

Witness, for instance, the mighty ongoing of the Christ ideal of 
life among the non-Christian people of that land. Do you know that 
the ideal of life represented by Christ is today possessing the minds 
and captivating the imagination of most of the leading men of India, 
men who have not dreamed of uniting with the Church of God? 
The institutions of that land are more and more being permeated 
with Christian thought and ideas and methods. It is wonderful to 
me how the greatest activities of India today are moving not so 
much on Hindu lines as they do on Christian; they are impelled 
more and directed more by what Christ taught than by anything 
which Hindu teachings enunciate. 

Moreover, there are definite religious movements in India to- 
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day which breathe largely, not a Hindu, but a Christian spirit. 
Think of the Brahmo Somaj movement. Three-fourths of that 
movement, in its guiding spirit and ambition, is Christian to the 
core. Chunder Sen, the most distinguished leader of that move- 
ment, was a man passionately imbued with the Spirit of Christ. He 
was convinced that Christ was the all-controlling power in India. 
Once, in a lecture, he exclaimed, “It is not the British Empire, it is 
not the Queen-Empress of India, who rules this land. None but 
Jesus is worthy to wear this diadem in India, and He shall have it. 
Oh, my Christ! my sweet Christ, the most lustrous Jewel of my 
heart, the bridal Adornment of my soul. For twenty long years 
have I loved Him in my miserable heart. . . . I have ever found 
sweetness and joy unspeakable in my Master Jesus. He, the Bride- 
groom, cometh among you. May India adorn herself as a bride, 
in her glittering apparel, that she may be ready to meet Him.” 
Other such movements as the Prathana Somaj and the Arya Somaj 
have come into existence recently through the new Spirit of Christ 


. which has brought Hinduism into contempt among its own people. 


Besides these, there are not a few inchoate movements in India 
which represent the workings of God’s Spirit among men who are 
unknown to Christian workers and have not been touched by the 
message of the preacher of the Gospel. Such communities as the 
Chet Ramis in Northwestern India and the Satnamis in Eastern 


India and a few like them are a wonderful illustration of the working 


of that same Spirit of God, using the simple message of a Gospel 
translation in one case and a Christian tract in another for the con- 
version of Mohammedan and Hindu alike, and leading those people 
in strange ways to a unique confession of Christ and to an abandon- 
ment of much of their idolatry and heathenish superstitions. There 
are thus thousands of men and women banded together in many’ 
parts of India to a crude acceptance of Jesus as Saviour, even though 


that confession is joined to superstitious ignorance and un-Christian 


observances. They seem to be waiting for the fuller revelation of 
Him through the messengers who are still seeking and soon to find 
and enrich the faith and life of these poor ones. In like manner do 
we see a strange uneasiness among the leaders of the Hindu re- 


ligion. Under the influence of our faith and life they are begin- 


ning to cleanse the Augean stables of their religion. Hinduism is 
putting away some of its most hideous customs and ceremonies and 


is cleansing itself from the worst defilements of the past. The Hin- 


duism of today is not even that of thirty-one years ago, when I first 
went to that land. It was only a few months ago that the Hindu 


State of Mysore enacted a law which abolished the abominable 


Dancing Girl system from its territory. This is a disgraceful part 
of that religion which has obtained from time immemorial and has 
been a dark blot upon it. But today it is being outlawed and put 
under the ban, even by Hindus themselves. 
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Thus in a thousand ways God’s Spirit is working mightily 
throughout that great land, both inside and outside the Christian 
Church. It is “lo! here and lo! there”; on all sides there are abun- 
dant evidences that God is taking possession of that people; and the 
day is not far off when India will be Immanuel’s land and when, 
under the influence of God’s Spirit, Christ shall be glorified through- 
out that great Peninsula. 


SOME REASONS FOR AN ADEQUATE, PROMPT AND 
AGGRESSIVE EFFORT FOR THE EVAN- 
GELIZATION OF INDIA 


BISHOP J. E. ROBINSON, D.D., BOMBAY 


IT IS WELL to remind ourselves at the outset that Christianity has 
won for itself a well-assured place in the religious life of India. Not- 
withstanding confessed weaknesses and defects, it stands forth be- 
fore the peoples of that great Empire as a vital and progressive 
religious force, strong in its altruistic spirit, moral influence and 
transforming power, compelling thoughtful and fair-minded persons 
to recognize it as superior in regard to the ideals it sets forth, the 
principles for which it stands, the benevolent character of its opera- 
tions, and its unique capacity to produce moral character—a force 
which must be reckoned with, and is surely destined to play a very 
important part in the future of India. Somebody has said—and I 
have no hesitation in accepting the statement—that were every for- 
eign missionary to leave India tomorrow, there is vitality enough in 
the native Church to perpetuate the Christian faith on evangelical 
lines and to carry it forward to ultimate glorious victory. Numeri- 
cally, Christianity is not great in comparison with the non-Christian 
masses—only three million among three hundred million—but the 
number is nevertheless encouragingly large in view of all the cir- 
cumstances ; and the influence it exerts is far wider and more potent 
than can be tabulated. 

But while gratefully acknowledging what God has wrought and 
thanking Him for the position Christianity has gained in India, the 
missionary force laboring in that land has reached the universal 
conviction that the time has come for the adoption of a broad, gen- 
erous, comprehensive policy of evangelization for all classes of the 
population, to be prosecuted far more vigorously than evangelistic 
work is now being pursued. The present missionary equipment, 
it is felt, is utterly inadequate to the needs of the time, out of all 
proper proportion to the magnitude of the task undertaken. The 
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Church of God must make ampler provision for carrying forward 
the work it has begun—a provision that shall be in some degree 
commensurate with the very much land that yet remains to be pos- 
sessed. 

In the natural working out of things it appears certain that 
India will look to North America more and more eagerly for the 
spiritual light and social inspiration which she needs rather than to 
Europe, which, in her thought, must inevitably remain associated 
with unpalatable reminders of foreign domination. America has 
no political interest whatever in India, and her commercial interests 
are meager; she is therefore all the better circumstanced to be the 
Spiritual guide of that ancient people of the East in the advance to- 
wards the goal to which they aspire. And in view of the fact that 
European missionary boards are finding the financial burdens more 
exacting as the years go by, it is increasingly evident that upon the 
Protestant Churches of the North American continent more reliance 
than formerly must be placed for the agents and agencies and re- 
sources which are needed to carry to completion the evangelization 
of India and the preparation of its capable people for the place 
among the nations which she is surely destined to fill. 

Let me now present a few reasons for an immediate advance in 
force for the evangelization of India—reasons why the Church of 
God should hasten to put in operation the needed agencies and to 
employ really adequate means for the accomplishment of this im- 
portant task. or 

1. The awakening of the new national spirit in India makes 
the time particularly opportune for a bold, widespread and aggres- 
sive advance. It is generally known that the people of India are 
just entering upon a distinctively new political era. Changes of far- 
reaching importance in the administration of government have been 
introduced, by which the people enter into possession of rights and 
privileges hitherto inaccessible to them. They are unquestionably 
reaching out after a fuller, richer and more symmetrical life. It is 
most reasonable, therefore, to believe that they are in a mood which 
peculiarly invites that appeal to the best that is in man which 
Christianity is so well-fitted to make. 

Especially is this conclusion valid in view of the deeply-felt 
need of moral culture on the part of the educated classes. It is 
freely acknowledged from one end of the country to the other by 
men of light and leading that the best moral development is not be- 
ing secured, and, indeed, cannot be secured, under existing conditions 
in India. One frequently meets with the impressive and pathetic 
appeal in one form or another, for some provision by which this im- 
perative need of young India may be supplied. Thoughtful men 
appear to be sobered by the new and extensive political responsi- 
bilities thrown upon them. They feel that they themselves, and those 
who are to succeed them, should have the best possible training for 
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the positions of trust and responsibility which have been opened to 
them. While it is true that through racial pride, religious prejudice, 
or both, many are unwilling to admit that their need can be met only 
by Christianity, there are undoubtedly those who are broad and 
generous enough to acknowledge that from Christian sources alone 
can they expect fully to obtain the moral reinforcement they need. 
So we are at the parting of the ways so far as this national develop- 
ment is concerned, and it behooves us as Christian people to step 
out beside these people and say to them, “We are in deepest sym- 
pathy with your aspirations for a broader administration of the af- 
fairs of your country. You need the best possible moral training to 
fill the positions of trust and responsibility that are open to you. We 
are here in the name of our Lord and Saviour to extend that sym- 
pathy and to give you that instruction in this crisis of your political 
history.” 

We may, of course, expect that a time of transition like the 
present will be attended by sundry perils and embarrassments; but 
it is also certain to present opportunities of which full advantage 
should be taken. The loosening of age-long ties, the throwing aside 
of prejudices and superstitions, the entrance upon a broader arena 
of political activity, the consciousness of possessing a larger share 
in the national inheritance—all unite with various other considera- 
tions to constitute a challenge to evangelical Christendom such as 
has been rarely equalled in the Christian centuries. Utilized in a 
statesmanlike way, and on a scale really worthy of the issues in- 
volved, the new political era on which India has entered may easily 
be made the occasion of a momentous new departure in its religious 
history. The writer’s personal conviction is that the inauguration 
of a widespread evangelistic campaign among the educated classes 
on suitable lines, at the present time, would secure a favorable re- 
sponse and yield abundant fruit. 

2. Remarkable movements of large numbers of certain widely 
separated communities toward Christianity constitute a most urgent 
reason for a greatly enlarged evangelistic effort. In recent years 
literally tens upon tens of thousands of village people of the lower 
classes, belonging to several provinces, representing various com- 
munities, speaking different languages, have entered the Christian 
fold. These movements have taken place in connection with the 
work of various missions, American and European, Anglican and 
Nonconformist, in the South and in the North, as well as in the 
West. They are certain to continue and are likely to gather mo- 
mentum. It is the belief of experienced missionaries, fully informed 
as to what is going on, that were the needed missionaries, workers 
and financial resources available, hundreds of thousands, yea, mil- 
lions of people who are at this hour fast bound in the slavish chains 
of hideous idolatry and cruel superstitions, might be transformed in 
a comparatively short period into loyal, obedient and worthy disciples 
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of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. What a challenge to our 
heroism, to our faith, to our enthusiasm! These movements, it is 
superfluous to say, need to be carefully handled if the best results are 
to be secured. Much toil and strength must be expended in instruct- 
ing and training the new converts. The present force of mission- 
aries is lamentably insufficient for this important service. We must 
believe that this is the material out of which God purposes building 
up His Church in India, else He would not place it in our hands. It 
is our privilege, no less than a tremendous responsibility, to mould 
and fashion it for Him. Not a whit less should be done for the edu- 
cation of the classes, but vastly more should be done for the masses, 


who are so rapidly becoming Christians, than is now being done. 


The existing missionary force should be at least doubled without 
delay, if anything like justice is to be done to this truly gigantic 
task now laid upon the missionaries in the providence of God. 

Special attention must be called to the many millions of aborig- 
inal animists whose religious future is hanging in the balance at 
the present hour. What shall be their fate? Think of the possi- 
bility for capturing these sturdy forest and hill people for our Divine 
Lord! That possibility can be transmuted into actuality if the 
Church determines it shall be done. Hinduism is certain to absorb 
multitudes of them, and Islam will surely capture numbers of them, 
unless Christianity takes hold and says, “These sturdy sons of the 
soil, who may be expected to yield a virile type of Christian-disciple- 
ship, ought to be, must be, and by the Spirit’s grace and power shall 
be, won for Christ!” There is a really unrivaled opportunity of 
bringing all these millions of aborigines into the Christian fold in a 
comparatively short period, if a worthy effort is made to this end. 
Here truly the fields are white unto the harvest. It is a crime 
against the Kingdom of God to allow this great opportunity to re- 
main unimproved. 

3. Educational conditions in India call for increased evangelistic 
effort. Radical changes and much desired improvements have re- 
cently been made in university administration, in the status of col- 
leges and high schools, etc. The government, moreover, is feeling its 
way towards a system of universal primary education, in favor of 
which it has definitely pronounced, though some time must elapse 
before the necessary machinery is provided owing to the lack of the 
necessary funds. 

First, college students demand our immediate and special con- 
sideration. Those splendid young fellows, capable of the highest 
things intellectually and spiritually, ought to be captured for the 
Lord Christ at any cost. They are accessible, the personality and 
teachings of the Master appeal powerfully to them, they inherit a 
deeply religious nature. Multitudes are now drifting away from all 


religious restraint, and are rapidly becoming agnostics. It is a sol- 


emnizing thought that such large numbers of those who are to be 
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the political leaders, the social directors, the influential professional 
and commercial factors in the development of the national life, should 
be exposed to the deadly miasma of skepticism. Thank God for 
the agencies already at work among them, and for all of success 
which has attended efforts to win these young men for our Lord; 
but those agencies ought to be largely multiplied at once if India is 
to be saved from a flood of ghastly unbelief, from which it will be 
tremendously difficult to emancipate her. “We that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” We 
positively must do much more than we are now doing to reach the 
young college students of India and give them to know their redemp- 
tion rights and privileges under the Gospel of Jesus Christ! The 
tide of unbelief that threatens to engulf them must be beaten back 
in the name of the Lord! It would pay the Church of Jesus Christ 
to throw into India every possible item of force it can summon at 
this time in order to capture that element which is so accessible, 
and which is so familiar with Christian ideas and teachings. In 
every missionary school and college, every day in the year, these 
young men are studying our Hely Scriptures; and you would be 
astonished to know the accuracy of their knowledge. When I think 
of the possibilities which surround these young men in their pro- 
fessional, commercial and industrial development, I feel it would be 
worth everything for the Church of Jesus Christ to lay its beneficent 
hand upon that class, to do its very best to win them before the years 
go by—years that would otherwise be fraught, perhaps, with irrep- 
arable mischief and hurt. 

I am reminded of a conversation I had with a young Indian 
barrister in a railway carriage. He was reluctant at first to define 
his position religiously, but finally he acknowledged himself an ag- 
nostic in words like these: “I used to believe in a spiritual being, 
an Almighty Ruler that possessed all power; but the terrible indif- 
ference of this God to human prayers and suffering have compelled 
me to disbelief in His existence, and now I can go no farther than 
to say, I don’t know.” In the little period we were together after 
that, I tried to show him that it was not inconsistent with God’s 
existence and with His love that there should be human suffering. 
But I went away from him with the consciousness that we ought to 
be doing more than we are doing for these young men who are 
drifting aimlessly on this stormy and troubled sea of skepticism. It 
lies before us as a duty we owe our Lord to make it possible for 
these young men to have their minds dispossessed of the distorted 
and erroneous misconceptions of God, and to bring them in contact 
with religious teaching that will satisfy their hearts and save them 
from sin. But how shall they hear without a teacher? We must 
go to them with this Holy Religion of ours and open to them its 


treasures of goodwill and peace and joy in believing upon the Son 
of God through the Holy Spirit. oe 
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Then is not this the hour for a very large extension of evan- 
gelistic effort in behalf of the young people of the country? They 
are now peculiarly accessible to us through the work of day schools 
and Sunday-schools. In a few years, millions of the boys and girls 
of India will receive their education apart from all religious influ- 
ence. The principle of strictest religious neutrality on the part of 
government applies to the educational as well as all other depart- 
ments. By the increase of our missionary force and the multiplica- 
tion in large numbers of humble evangelistic schools throughout the 
land, much really valuable work can be accomplished in the next 
ten years in giving a Christian bent to the thought and life of India. 
Five thousand village schools, maintained at a cost of say $100 each 


“per annum, would be a positively influential factor in determining 


the religious future of India. There is practically unlimited scope for 
this useful evangelistic-educational work in connection with the mass 
movements referred to in a previous paragraph and with the vigor- 
ous prosecution of widespread evangelistic work among the humble 
village people of the land, as well as among the jungle and hill tribes 
which offer a remarkable line of “least resistance” in various parts 
of the country. 

4. The condition and environment of the women of India con- 
stitute a powerful claim upon the attention and practical sympathy 
of the Christian world. Here and now, with the utmost delibera- 
tion, I place myself on record as holding the opinion that a great 
extension of the work of Christian women in behalf of the Christian 
and non-Christian women of India is one of the most vital and ur- 
gent needs of the hour. I do not hesitate to say that an immediate 
tenfold increase in the number of foreign missionary women and 
of Indian women workers would be none too large, in view of the 
tremendous work to be done in undertaking to evangelize 150,000,- 
000 of the weaker sex. Indian women may be despised and worth- 
less, in the estimation of the men; but their influence, nevertheless, 
is simply incalculable. Remember they are the trainers of the chil- 
dren, and unless they are competent for this weighty task, the civ- 
ilization to be developed must of necessity be very defective. If we 
are to see a strong, stable, progressive Christian society displace the 
existing chaotic state of things, we must make better provision for 
dealing with the larger numbers of women who will soon be enter- 
ing the Christian fold. Indeed, this is one of the embarrassing and 
disquieting problems connected with the mass movements. We have 
not a sufficient force of female missionaries and workers to instruct 
and train the women and girls of the newly-developed Christian 
community. I would fain lay this burden of responsibility upon the 
favored women of America. It is a real and urgent one, and my 
appeal on behalf of India’s women is based on the careful and wide 


observation of many years. 
5. In my judgment the 63,000,000 of Mohammedans in India 
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constitute a powerful appeal for special consideration, and I urge a 
systematic and general prosecution of aggressive work amongst them. 
The testimony that comes from the field is that there has been of 
late a marked diminution of the bigotry and bitterness formerly 
displayed by Moslems in India, and a greater willingness on their 
part to have the principles of the Christian faith expounded to them. 
A bold propaganda amongst them would yield gratifying results. I 
have thought in recent years that the city of Bombay affords one 
of the most eligible points of departure on the globe for widespread 
invasion of the Moslem world. A well-equipped institution at that 
great seaport, one of the most important commercial and intellectual 
centers in the world, for the training of missionaries and workers 
for the evangelization of Mohammedans, not only in India but in 
other countries, would be a notable factor in the solution of this 


formidable problem—the most formidable, from one point of view, ~ 


with which Christianity is called to do battle. 

6. Summarizing some minor reasons in a single paragraph, I 
would point out (a) the rapid spread of the English language in 
India, affording a medium through which a large force of mission- 
aries may immediately on arrival effectively reach certain classes of 
the population. The thousands of college students, of professional 
men of every kind, of railway station masters, postmasters, telegraph 
operators, government and commercial clerks, et al., all are ac- 
quainted with the English language. Through this medium, also, 
may be distributed any amount of helpful Christian literature among 
those who are able and, in most cases, willing to read it. 

(b) The fact that India is blessed with a stable and sympa- 
thetic government practically guarantees the uninterrupted develop- 
ment of all missionary enterprises and the conservation of all that 
may be achieved. An extensive railway system, and excellent postal 
and telegraph facilities, lend their aid to the missionary propaganda 
in every direction. Hence the incentive to large increase of the evan- 


gelistic force with the certainty of permanent results. Every day’s 


delay in the presence of a rapidly developing social crisis will only 
serve to make the work of that later conquest more difficult. 

(c) Nor should the fact be overlooked of the widespread famil- 
iarity with the Holy Scriptures which is found among educated In- 
dians. This was a great help to the speedy evangelization of the 
Hellenistic Jews on and after Pentecost. And so may it be in India, 
if the work be prosecuted vigorously on right lines. Numbers of 
Indian men are well acquainted with the main principles of Chris- 
tianity taught in the Bible, and with the ideals that form the basis of 
all that is worth preserving in modern civilization. The native press 
furnishes constant proofs of its acquaintance with the history and 
teachings of Christianity. Hardly a public gathering is held which 
is not certain to furnish some positive and significant proof that the 
leaven of Christian truth is working powerfully in the minds of in- 
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fluential Indians. The spectacle is presented to us of large numbers 
_ in the outer court of Christianity, as it were, needing but the touch 


of the Divine Spirit through the living messenger of Christ to con- 
strain them to enter into the holy place of reconciliation and fellow- 
ship with God through His dear Son. 

In the presence of this goodly company of the disciples of my 
Lord, I am bold to affirm that I have no knowledge of any land on 
the face of the whole earth in which the conditions are more favor- 
able for rapid, widespread and influential conquest in Christ’s name, 
than are present at this hour in India! Let the required force of 
workers be separated for the work, let the adequate material equip- 
ment be provided, let the Church take hold of its heaven-appointed | 
task with becoming zeal and enthusiasm, let the Spirit be poured 
forth from on high in answer to the intercession of the Saints—and 
great and mighty things will be shown us in India at no distant day! 

“Lead on, O King Eternal, 

The day of march has come: 
Henceforth in fields of conquest 

Thy tents shall be our home. 
Through days of preparation 

Thy grace has made us strong, 


And now, O King Eternal, 
We lift our battle song.” 


I had a letter from my colleague, Bishop Warren, declaring 
that he is in touch with 152,000 persons that are ready to become 
Christians if the helpers and funds and teachers were available to 
go up and take possession of them and give them the training they 
need. There is not a missionary in India but can tell you of com- 
munities in which there are large numbers of people who are very 
anxious, indeed, to know more about the Christian faith. 

_ A missionary friend of mine who has introduced Christianity 
into 180 villages found that the people themselves, so eager were 
they to burn all the bridges behind them, actually tore down more 
than 200 idol shrines where they were accustomed to worship for 
generations past, and out of these stones where the idols were over- 
thrown, they are building schoolhouses and chapels where Christian- 
ity is being preached. 

' Two weeks ago I stood by the bedside of a dying missionary ; 
he was the man who baptized the first convert of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in India, and he has lived to see that church de- 
velop in such power and strength during his own lifetime, that there 
are now 175,000 in connection with those schools and colleges; he 
has seen that develop and the work spread out into the islands of 
the sea to the South, Borneo, Java and the Malay country, and even 
to the Philippine Islands. 

As we see what Christianity can do in helping them and con- 
stituting them well ordered societies, our hearts are full of hope that 


_ the Christian Church may get a view of the possibilities; that they 
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may come to the help of and take possession of that far. and ancient 
land which is so spiritual in its aspirations ; that they might be with 
us in the fellowship of the Saints. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND IMPORTANCE OF REACHING 
STUDENTS, INFLUENTIAL CLASSES AND MASSES 


MR, GEORGE SHERWOOD EDDY, M.A., MADRAS, INDIA 


LET us LOOK at the map of India for a moment and see what 
confronts us as we face the problems of the evangelization of the 
Indian Empire. Think of 300,000,000 people, equal to all Europe 
save Russia, or twice the population of the great Russian Empire; 
or twice that of North and South America combined. In the prov- 
ince of Bengal, there are 80,000,000, a number nearly equal to the 
population of the United States. The United Provinces with forty- 
eight millions would hold the population of Japan. The twenty- 
four millions of the Punjab exceed the populations of Spain and 
Portugal combined; the twenty-five millions of the Bombay Presi- 
dency would equal Austria; the forty-two millions of the Madras 
Presidency in the South would equal Great Britain and Ireland; 
the eleven millions of Hyderabad would equal Korea, and the ten 
millions of Burma are greater than Norway and Sweden combined. 

In the five principal provinces are India’s five universities, which 
are really examining bodies like the University of London. With 
about 145 colleges and over 20,000 college students; with 165,000 
schools, there are today in India by the latest statistics 5,708,000 
students. Roughly about one-tenth of these would be in missionary 
schools ; though our proportion in female education is much higher, 
while of the college students one in four is a graduate from a Chris- 
tian college. 

Educated men are wonderfully accessible wherever you go. In 
almost every town you can get an audience in English to listen to 
a straight presentation of the Gospel, if you call it a lecture. In 
many cities we have audiences of large numbers of men, and in some 
places as many as a thousand coming out every night listening to 
the preaching of the Gospel.. They are the most tolerant, open- 
minded, responsive, courteous and lovable people I have ever seen. 
And they are profoundly religious. I believe they are more deeply 
religious today than any people in the world, the Jews not excepted. 
While we excel them on the material plane, after they have had their 
innings, and when they have been uplifted as we have been by 
Christianity, I believe they will far excel us on the spiritual plane. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association, into traveling through the col- 
leges of India, both working for Christian students and having lec- 
tures and interviews for non-Christian students. Recently in Calcutta, 
we had seven hundred students out every night to a Gospel meeting 
lasting two or three hours. During that week I never once men- 
tioned the word “Christianity” nor “Hinduism.” The moment you 
attack their religion, they are thrown on the defensive, and you 
may argue and win your argument, but you have lost your man. Our 
mode of procedure is to aim at the conscience, bringing them to a 
conception of their need, and then present Jesus Christ as Saviour, 


-as perfect man, and as the Son of God. Large numbers of them are 


prejudiced against Christianity and their Western rulers. Ameri- 
cans, by the way, have often an advantage over others in reaching 
the people of India; we are supposedly more disinterested. Edu- 
cated Indians are at present prejudiced against Christianity as the 
religion of their Western rulers, but they are instinctively and 
powerfully drawn to Christ when He is presented not in Western 
dress but as the Oriental Christ. All through the colleges, I meet 
thousands of Hindus who regard him as the most perfect man, and 
often as the Son of God. Though many of them do not regard Him 
as the only incarnation of God, large numbers admit that He is divine. 
The political leader of the Madras Presidency said to me, though 
himself an orthodox Brahman, “The highest manifestation of God I 
know, is Christ on the cross.” 

Yet such men find it a terrible struggle to come out for Chris- 
tianity. One of my fellow workers who left all to follow Christ 
will illustrate their attitude. His father was a bitter opponent of 
Christianity in South India. This boy so hated Christ and Chris- 
tianity that he had made in his house an effigy of Christ on the 
cross that he could kick it every day of his life, and he did so for 
several months. He wanted to get the best education, and the best 
education was to be had in our Christian College. He read the 
story of Joseph and he was convicted of sin; he read the story of 
Jesus and his heart went out after Christ. In one meeting he took 
a stand for Christ. His father threatened him. Christmas Eve came 
and his father said, “Tomorrow you must perform the worship for 
your mother before that idol.” He said, “I can’t do it.” The father 
said, “No son of mine can stay in this house who does not worship 
the gods.” That night he went away from his father’s house, went 
out to be disinherited, never to go back, and today he is a faithful 
witness of the Gospel in South India. 

This work among educated men is most attractive and impor- 
tant. Yet there is no halo or romance about student work; there 
is scarcely a man working exclusively among those students who 
is averaging one baptized convert a year from Brahman students. 
The present mass movement in India is with the lower castes first; 
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and yet this educational work is a mighty factor in India. For 
instance, there is Dr. Miller of Madras, whose Christian boys have 
gone as leaders all over South India. Even he had never baptized 
a convert; he has done a mighty work for God in leavening the 
whole life of the people. His graduates have led in a score of 
social and religious reforms. And yet I would plead also for work 
among the masses. I believe our present work should include 
strong, united colleges for winning the educated men; yet I be- 
lieve we should place the chief emphasis on evangelizing the 
masses, and meeting these mass movements already at our doors, 
where in many places they are actually turning men back for 
lack of men and money and native workers to receive them. 
This we should do and not leave the other undone. 

As to the work among the masses, we need numbers of evan- 
gelistic, station missionaries, both men and women. In my own 
station in the South of India, with a fellow-missionary I return to 
a circle that will contain fifty schools, more than ninety native work- 
ers; more than 100 congregations; about 5,000 Christians and nearly 
500,000 Hindus. We can reach the people best through these native 
workers. Splendid men they are many of them. I remember one 
simple man; I don’t suppose he ever had over twenty-five boys in 
school; not highly educated; he went on and worked faithfully. In 
the course of his life he won perhaps a dozen boys of the higher 
castes, and that school become the nucleus of a church, and a flour- 
ishing congregation is growing up as the result of his work. 

Ten or fifteen dollars will build a school in my part of India, 
and twenty dollars quite a respectable little church with mud walls. 
I call the elders to talk over their problems. Sometimes I have to 
investigate cases of discipline. They are not all angels. We are 
not much to boast of, after centuries of Christianity ; and these peo- 
ple do not become full-fledged saints at once. One of my little 


churches last year, with all their faults and sins and quarrels and” 


difficulties, gave a full tenth of all their income, in addition to their 
Sunday collections. Some of them were so poor that they were re- 
duced to two meals a day, and some to one meal a day before the 
next harvest came round, still they paid their full tenth. Then there 
are your native workers to train. You meet them once a month at 
your monthly meetings. You have to impress these men and give 
them some spiritual uplift before they go back to their distant homes, 
to be almost buried in the heart of heathenism. You must inspire 
them with love for Bible study, and must teach them some system 
and method. You sit with them all day, hearing the reports of their 
work and interview them personally. You try to instruct them in 
some course or text-book that will keep them growing intellectually; 
then give them a message, and send them back for another month of 
work. Perhaps your greatest work is to work through twelve or 
more men and then let them reach the people. Then you have once 
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a month to go out in tents with your workers through the towns and 
villages preaching. 

When Dr. Jones was on furlough one year, I had his theological 
seminary. Every day we would go out in the morning to the vil- 
lages about four miles distant; and in the evening to those cities 
one or two miles. In the afternoon we held a Bible training class. 
At night we used our magic lantern in some town, where we would 
have five hundred people listening to the life of Christ for one or 


_ two hours. That year we reached about twenty villages a day; aver- 


aging about one thousand hearers. In all we preached that year to 
150,000 hearers; treated through our native doctor some 6,000 pa- 


_ tients, and carried the Gospel into hundreds of villages. 


Every month you can go out in your district, preaching and 
reaching distant villages. You can draw a crowd in any village; 
three or four of your workers preach ten minutes each, and after- 
wards the crowd dwindles away. Perhaps one man remains; you 
get hold of that man and start a school there, and after a few years 
there may be a growing church. Just before I ieft India, in one vil- 
lage a man started a school on his own account and sent for us. 
For a time the village opposed and we couldn’t get land; but the 
schoolhouse this month is being built. Five men from five different 
castes have promised to come out for Christ; and there is the begin- 
ning of a new church. 

One boy came in and said, “My father is dying; he asks to be 
baptized; will you go and see him?” We went to-see him. Asa 
boy he had studied in our schools, and although he believed in his 
heart, he did not dare confess it. He became the priest of the idol 
temple; it was his livelihood; but as an old man he came back to 
Christ and said, “Could you baptize me?” We saw his true faith 
and baptized him and his family. Then the villagers began to perse- 
cute them. The villagers said, “You can’t draw water from that 
well; you can’t grind at the village stone; we will not give our sons 
and daughters in marriage to your family.” One night his whole 
crop was taken out of his field and transplanted into a Hindu’s field 
a mile away. He stood firm, however. I went out one Sunday morn- 


‘ing on my bicycle; he was not in the house, and when I heard he 


was in the field, I was afraid he was working on Sunday, but there 
he was by the well, his Bible open, poring over the Word of God. 


Now, he wants to preach Christ. Ina year, the persecution had died 


down, and some day we shall have a church in that village. 
How attractive the work is there! You have your schools, your 


little churches, your evangelistic work; there in the heart of heathen- 


ism is an opportunity to win the unreached masses. 

Come and help us; we need workers. In one regiment out there 
in the firing line, there are fifty vacant places. Who will “come over 
and help us” in India? 


JAPAN ¢ 
The Present Missionary Situation in Japan 


_ Evidences of the Present-day Work of the Holy 
Spirit i in Japan 


Special Opportunity and Means of Reaching Stu- 
dents and Other Influential Classes 


Special Opportunities in Japan for oe Among = 
Women 


The Urgency of the Present Situation 


THE PRESENT MISSIONARY SITUATION IN JAPAN 
THE REVEREND ¥ L., DEARING, D.D., OSAKA 


I SHALL SPEAK of conditions in Japan, as they were to be found 
in the year 1909. These conditions differ very much from those 
which obtained a few years earlier. Japan is a country of changing | 
conditions. 

For certain very important reasons there is an immediacy of 
need in Japan today which distinguishes it from other fields. I do 
not mean that there is a demand for large help or increase of work- 
ing force, as in China, but a very considerable addition to the present 
working force in Japan is very greatly needed immediately. 

During the past fifty years we have been giving to Japan of 
our Western civilization and thought in a very large way. Prob- 
ably no Eastern nation has so come under the influence of Western 
life and thought as has Japan. The old Oriental life has, to a very 
large extent, given way to the new thought. Old civilization, old 
philosophies, and old religions, have been displaced. The result of 
this has been to very greatly unsettle the thought of young Japan. 
The transfer of the seat of authority from Confucius to the indi- 
vidual conscience has been sudden. The shock of this change has 
almost killed, morally, many of our students. Western ideas have 
come upon the thoughtful young men of Japan with the rush of a 
whirlpool. The seriousness of this situation may be suggested when I 
say that one of the daily papers, the “Asahi Shimbun,” being alarmed 
at the moral condition and desiring in some way to assist in stem- 
ming the tide, has recently opened a bureau of consultation for those 
intending suicide. They sometimes receive as many as fifty letters a 
day from such persons, many of whom are students. It is hard for 
us to appreciate such mental conditions. It may be, however, that 
some of us Christians have at some time during our period of 
study felt our feet slipping from the paths of faith and religious be- 
lief in which we have been reared. Possibly there have come times 
of doubt as to the existence of God and the truth of His revela- 
tions. Were they not sad days? Unutterably sad and dark have 
been these experiences to some of us, but, thank God, our faith has 
been steadied, both by the many helpful influences about us and the 
clearer views which we have gained of truth. Think now of these 
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Oriental youths as they are brought to realize the inadequacy of the 
faith of their fathers; the old national religions are felt to be insuf- 
ficient ; they are bewildered by the new thought and the foreign re- 
ligion. The weight of individual responsibility becomes oppressive 
and they know not which way to turn. Shall it be agnosticism or 
Christianity? The immediacy of the need must be apparent to us 
all. Scores of students have been consulted concerning their early 
training and have testified that they have known nothing of any 
moral influence nor can they remember any moral training in their 
home life. They have grown up without any influence that can be 
compared to family prayers in our American life ever touching them 
in any way. 


ee We find today in Japan a remarkable condition of openness to 
c=" the 


truth. Whatever spirit of nationalism or opposition to foreign 
thought may have existed years ago, there is today no feeling of 
prejudice against any helpful influence. The Japanese youth have 
an especially strong desire for contact with inspiring personalities. 
The opportunity is peculiarly large for any man of warm sympa- 
thetic nature to get close to the young men of Japan today and to 
lead them to higher and nobler things. At the summer school of the 
Y. M. C. A., held at Numadzu last summer, the young men gathered 
there were asked to express by vote their preference as to the 
noblest character in history, and the one that they most admired 
and would like to imitate. The largest number of votes was cast for 
Abraham Lincoln. This indicates their readiness to admire a noble 
character, whatever may be his nationality. Last January, when I 
was in Tokyo, Japan, I attended, one Sunday morning, a Bible class 
conducted by a missionary who had not been in Japan long enough 
to have learned the language and who was therefore conducting it 
in English. Fifty young men from the Imperial University and 
other high institutions of learning were listening with the deepest 
attention to the explanation and asking questions that would almost 
stagger a theological professor in America. The opportunities for 
reaching the Japanese youth today are very large. 

Again, the present opportunity in Japan is emphasized by the 
fact that there is such a strong native force of Christian workers 
with whom we may co-operate. Perhaps in no mission field is there 
a stronger or more consecrated force of native workers than is to be 
found in Japan today. Many of these have been educated in foreign 
lands, and if the foreign workers in Japan are ready to co-operate 
with them in a brotherly and sympathetic manner, the possible re- 
sults cannot be estimated. This condition has not always existed. 
But a few years since and many of the native workers felt confident 
that they were able to accomplish the task of evangelizing their own 
country. They have come to realize more keenly the magnitude of 
the task before them and they are today asking as never before for 
our co-operation and assistance. This great change is suggested in 
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the recent action of one of the leading preachers of Japan, who a 
few years since was not particularly cordial to the thought of in- 
creased missionary forces, but who recently appeared before the 
mission board, with which he was indirectly connected, and made 
request that they should appeal to America for at least twenty new 
missionaries who should immediately be sent out. 

In the recent missionary celebration in Tokyo another well- 
known Japanese worker revealed his change of attitude in the mat- 
ter of the need of missionaries in Japan by saying, “There is plenty 
to do and we want to humbly repent for any failings in the past and 
buckle down to hard work in the future. We want to talk and think 
together, with no idea of rivalry or competition in. work. The 
churches and the missions can work separately and yet together.” 

I find that many have been misled ‘as to the strength of Chris- 
tianity in Japan. For the most part, the Christians who have been | 
gathered in our churches are from the higher classes in society, . 
and in consequence exert a far wider influence in comparison with 
their numerical strength than would be supposed. Hence the idea 
has gone abroad that Japan was practically Christianized and that 
there is little more for the missionary societies to do. It must, how-/ 
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least thirty-five millions are today practically ignorant of Jesus, 
Christ and His Gospel. While Christianity has reached the higher 
classes, yet the great rural populations, the countless farming vil-\ 
lages, the fishermen along the coast, and great populations of the \ 


/ 


common people in the large cities, are as yet practically untouched, ¢ : 
and the Japanese Church, which is today awakening to the fact that ~_ 


it is unable alone to reach all these peoples, is calling as never before 


Work for Japan does not mean work for Japan alone. A Chris- 
tian Japan means the mightiest force in the Christianization of China. | 
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Japan is in a very real sense leading the Orient. A Christian Japan) 7 


will exert such a power in the transformation of China as could be) 
brought to bear in no other way. The attitude of China toward 
Japan is suggested in the eight thousand Chinese students which 
we find in Tokyo, while but 500 are in the United States. Japan 
has conquered a Western nation and is the first Eastern nation to 
accomplish such a task. This gives her a peculiar position of leader- 
ship and superiority. Some of these Chinese students do appreciate 
the force of Christianity as they see it working in Japan, but, alas, 
Japan is not yet sufficiently Christian to enable her to exert the 
influence which she ought to exercise over these students. Let us 
help to make the leading nation of the Orient a strong Christian 
power and her influence will extend not only to China but to India 
and throughout all the East and she will lead the Orient Christward. 
We shall be thus contributing, through the Christianization of Japan, 
the greatest Christian force that can possibly be brought to bear 
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ever, not be forgotten that of the fifty million people in Japan, at/ Gi 
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upon the Eastern world.) As Student Volunteers, the immediacy of 
this need in Japan ought to appeal to us most powerfully. _ Who 
will volunteer to help to make possible the early Christianization of 
Japan? 


EVIDENCES OF THE PRESENT-DAY WORK OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT IN JAPAN 


THE REVEREND A. OLTMANS, D.D., TOKYO 


Ir sy “Present-Day Work” we might understand the entire 
history of Protestant missions in Japan, which lies almost wholly 
within a single generation of time, then we certainly should find 
wonderful evidences of the work of the Holy Spirit in the way the 
first obstacles to missionary efforts were removed. The minds of 
a number of young men in Japan were opened so that they came to 
realize the superiority of Western civilization over that of their own 
country. This led them for instruction to the missionaries who had 
come to give them, not, in the first place, a superior civilization, but 
the basis of all true civilization, a knowledge of the one true God and 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We should see such evidences, again, in the wonderful way the 
Word of God was found upon the waters of the harbor of Nagasaki 
by the princely Wakasa, and in the way it became, through years of 
diligent searching, to him and to others, the seed of eternal life. 

We should find these evidences in the very outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon the school of young Japanese at Yokohama in 
1872; in their remarkable prayers for light to come into their souls 
and upon their land; and in the conversion of several among them, 
leading, soon after, to the organization of the first Protestant Church 
in the Island Empire, even in the face of the death-penalty edicts 
against Christianity that were then still standing throughout the 
country. : 

We should recognize such evidences of the Holy Spirit’s work- 
ing in a special manner, I think, in the wonderful life-work of one 
man—not to speak of others—Dr. Guido F. Verbeck, chosen and 
specially used by the Holy Spirit for removing that great and serious 
hindrance to the preaching and spread of the Gospel in every mis- 
sion land, but especially in Japan, the deep-seated prejudice of the 
people against everything connected with a so-called foreign reli- 
gion; and for begetting in the minds of many leading Japanese a 
genuine trust in the Christian missionary, which from that time till 
now has stood the test of more than one severe trial, and which to- 
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day is probably more marked among the non-Christian thinking men 


in Japan than in any other foreign mission field. 

But there are three more general lines of work in Japan, to 
which I wish to call special attention, as furnishing evidences of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 


I. The Conduct of the Protestant Missions at Work in Japan 


Any one at all acquainted with the conditions under which mis- 
sion work in Japan has been carried on from the beginning until 
the present, will easily recognize the peculiar difficulties with which 
the missions had to cope. There were numerous causes for possible 
friction and misunderstanding, any one of which might easily have 
made ineffectual much of the work that the missions were doing. 
The wisdom and tact, the grace and forbearance, the still higher 
grace of humble service rendered so that it was regarded by not a 
few of the recipients as a favor bestowed by them rather than upon 
them, the most practical and persistent following in the footsteps of 
John the Baptist in his great principle, “He must increase, and I 
must decrease’—these things, though not making much ado, and 
though never set forth in mission magazines or in mission addresses 
as heroic or wonderful, bear the clearest testimony to the work of 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of the missionaries in Japan, as things 
without which no successful mission work would have been possi- 
ble there. 

- Again, in the matter of pushing special advantages, the mis- 
sionaries were plainly led by the Holy Spirit. Quite contrary to the 
ordinary way of Protestant missions in foreign lands, the cause in 
Japan found its first approach, its first advocates and its first con- 
verts among the higher middle, the educated, class of people. This 
condition called for unusual wisdom, higher than human, on the 
part of the missionaries, lest the preaching of the Cross should be- 
come of none effect through the wisdom of man. The peculiar “open 
door,” and the only one then in sight, could neither be denied nor 
refused; but there was needed the special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to make such an “open door” a real gateway to the spiritual 
Kingdom, such as it has truly become in the course of years. 

And, once more, the work of the Holy Spirit in Japan is evi- 
denced in the very extensive co-operation of well-nigh all the Prot- 
estant mission bodies in the field, along several most practical lines. 
On no other field, perhaps, has denominationalism been less in the 
way of Church affiliation, federation, and co-operative effort than in 
Japan. And in this respect, at least, what was accomplished in Japan 
has become an example and stimulant for similar co-operation in 
some other fields. All the Presbyterian and Reformed missions have 
for many years wrought together for one united “Church of Christ 
in Japan” ; all the Methodist bodies are now united in a similar way, 
and so are all the Episcopalian bodies from England and the United 
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States. Surely, the Holy Spirit has been at work to bring about 
harmony among the host of God’s children in Japan, and the end 
is not yet. 


Il. The Development of the Japanese Church, and the Training of 
Japanese Men and Women for the Work 


This being the great objective in all foreign mission work, we 
look with special desire for evidences of the work of the Holy Spirit 
along this line. And though our desire has by no means been wholly 
satisfied, and will not be until foreign missionaries shall no longer 
be needed in Japan, yet we recognize with gratitude the clearest 
evidences of the Holy Spirit’s presence and leading in the found- 
ing, the development, and the growing strength of the Japanese 
Church. The three oft-repeated purposes of the Christian Church 
in mission fields, namely, self-government, self-support, and self- 
propagation, have all been realized there to a considerable extent. 
Not a little of the success obtained in these matters has been due 
to the early training and the faithful labors of an unusually large 
number of Japanese pastors, evangelists, and teachers, as well as 
hundreds of Bible women. Many of these native workers, pastors 
especially, have carried on their labors at considerable and continu- 
ous sacrifice of worldly advantages that might have been secured in 
other callings. This is the Holy Spirit’s work, who leads these men, 
and enables them to disregard tempting offers of much higher sal- 
aries in secular pursuits, while eking out a living on small salaries 
as pastors of churches. With the determinate purpose to have the 
Japanese Church attain as soon as possible to financial independence, 
which is one of the fundamentals of healthy growth in any Church, 
the pastors must needs be willing to sacrifice a measure of such 
comfort and personal gratification as they might easily find outside 
of the ministry of the Gospel. 


III. Special Evangelistic Efforts 


The expression, “Taikyo Dendo,” meaning, “Great Attacking 
Evangelism,” has become familiar to many readers of mission news 
from Japan. Some have called it “The Twentieth Century Forward 
Movement.” It was an outgrowth of the missionary conference held 
in Tokyo, in the year 1900. The Holy Spirit testified, in a wonder- 
ful manner, to the Japanese and to the missionaries, the urgent need 
of personal work for souls in sin. A campaign of special evangelism 
throughout the country was launched, in which thousands and tens 
of thousands of the people were for the first time brought face to 
face with the great questions of sin, and salvation, and eternal 
destiny. Many real personal sacrifices were made in behalf of the 
work by men and women who before that time had never known 
the joy and power of self-forgetful service for the Master. The 
effort was repeated from time to time in various localities, and re- 
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ceived special impetus and assistance from the visits of noted Chris- 
tian workers from America and England in the course of this pres- 


_ ent decade. 


The same Spirit is again at work in connection with the recent 
semi-centennial celebration of Protestant missions in Japan. From 
many testimonies at the conference just held, it appears that the 
Holy Spirit is laying the burden of the evangelization of the whole 
land upon the hearts and consciences of His people, both Japanese 
and foreign missionaries, as never before. We look and pray for 
great and glorious results of this movement in the coming months 
and years. 

One of the most striking evidences of the work of the Holy 


= Spirit has been witnessed in the “Hokkaido,” on the Northern Island 


of Japan—a wonderful revival, started in January, 1907, in the To- 
kachi prison, which swept through that institution, until nearly 
every prisoner, as well as officer and guard in the prison, had made 
confession of faith in Jesus Christ. From there it was carried to 
other parts of the island, accompanied by most remarkable incidents 
of physical healing upon those that believed. The work is fully 
described in a small book, entitled, “How the Holy Spirit Came to 
Hokkaido,” written by Rev. N. Sakamoto and Mrs. G. P. Pierson, 
the two persons who, together with the Rev. Mr. Pierson, were the 
main human instruments used by the Holy Spirit for this wonderful 
work of grace. 

There are many hearts in Japan today, and some outside of 
Japan, that are longing and praying for a marked and marvelous 
work of the Holy Spirit throughout the length and breadth of Japan; 
and we believe that their prayers are going to be heard, probably in 
the near future. We are also convinced that nothing is at present 
so essential to the true development of the work of Christ’s Kingdom 
in Japan and so urgent as a mighty manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
in the lives of the professed followers of Christ, and in the work of 
the preaching and teaching of the Gospel. 

Would that, from the Christian workers of America and from 
those preparing for the Gospel ministry, there might go out a fer- 
vent, united cry to the Lord of the Harvest, not only for laborers in 
this inviting harvest-field, but above all for Pentecostal blessings that 
shall speedily fill the “Land of the Rising Sun” with the light and the 
life and the love of the “Sun of Righteousness.” 

Who of you, will join us in earnest, believing, and steadfast 


prayer for this purpose? 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY AND MEANS OF REACHING 
STUDENTS AND OTHER INFLUENTIAL CLASSES 


MR. G. SIDNEY PHELPS, KYOTO 


DuriNG my residence in the Orient, nothing has so impressed 
me as the evidence of the essential brotherhood of the human race. 
Scratch an Oriental and you find a man just as surely as you 
find humanity under any skin. The Japanese are like us in the 
temptations they meet, in their personal and national ambitions, in 
the possibilities of character development, and in the inherent long- 
ings and needs of the human heart. The missionary who seeks ac- 
cess to their hearts must expect success only by following the exam- 
ple of Jesus, Himself an Oriental, who lived and worked among 
Orientals! He who would win the heart of high or low in Japan 
must feel unaffected sympathy with the national aspirations, must 
possess long-suffering and optimistic patience with the people in 


their weaknesses, foibles and even sins, and must have unshrinking | 


courage in probing for sin and in applying the remedy. He must 
feel an overpowering conviction of the divine source of his message 
and absolute faith in its adequacy to meet the needs of every soul in 
every nation, under all conditions! 

Among the more accessible avenues of approach to students 
and other influential classes, none can equal in importance the min- 
istry of friendship. Entrance into their lives, sympathy with their 
hopes and fears, frank recognition of their noble qualities, and a 
disposition to learn from them in modesty and love—all endear one 
to the Japanese as nothing else will. We secretaries in Japan were 
greatly touched to see how the hearts of an entire student summer 
conference warmed toward us because voluntarily we slept and ate 
with them and with them went into the daily bath! 

A second avenue of approach has been the sympathetic co- 
operation of missionaries with the people in realizing the nation’s 
educational ideal. Mission schools, kindergartens, the night schools 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the help of individual 
missionaries as teachers of English have all combined to win the 
respect and commendation of educators and public officials. 

Other avenues have been found in various forms of eleemosy- 
nary work. Is it not significant that the chief wardens of the three 
great government prisons are Christians? So too Christians have 
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led in carrying on movements of reform such as the fight against 
thé social evil and intemperance, against inhuman treatment of fac- 
tory boys and girls, and on behalf of dependent children. The first 
orphan asylum was founded by Christians. Aside from his gift to 
the army work of the Young Men’s Christian Association the only 
money ever given to a Christian institution by the Emperor was 
graciously donated to the great Okayama Orphanage, whose humble 
founder, Mr. Ishii, though lacking funds to feed the six hundred 
children already in his care, telegraphed to the Sendai Famine Relief 
Committee that he would arrive a day later to receive all the orphans 
they would give him. He returned by special train, bringing over 


five hundred children a thousand miles to his already crowded home; 


and he did it on faith, because, tossing in an agony upon his bed at 
night, in a vision that man of God saw Jesus carrying on His arm a 
basketful of famished children! His act of love and faith touched 
the heart of the nation. 

It is doubtful if any avenue of approach equals in popularity 
the direct appeal of evangelism. The Japanese readily respond to 
religious teaching. No one can see the crowds of worshipers at the 
popular temples and not perceive that, like the Athenians, they are 
a “religious people.” In Kyoto alone, a city of 400,000 people, there 
are 10,000 registered shrines and temples and 10,000 priests. One 
temple there cost a million and a half dollars gold when that amount 
of money was equal to twice as great a purchasing power in America; 
and it was given largely by poor people! During the late war in Man- 
churia, General Semba of the Japanese army told me that he never 
saw the troops go into action without showing some signs of relig- 
ious concern. In our army work we soon found that no part of our 
varied activities compared in popularity with the evangelistic meet- 
ings. So striking has been the success of evangelistic effort that 
Buddhist priests, who never preached before, now commonly copy 
Christian methods, resorting to Sunday services, Sunday-schools, and 
even to street preaching! We have heard them actually use Scripture 
passages for texts, without, however, giving credit to their source! 
And, certainly, no form of missionary work is more popular and 
fruitful than Bible study. That is the key to the situation in Japan, 
we firmly believe. I had a class of normal school students, who 
walked two miles every Sunday morning for an eight o’clock Bible 
class ! 

There is still another avenue of approach, that is, the subtle 
influence of the Christian home. The social, physical and spiritual 
value of the home to the missionary himself justifies the great ex- 
pense of its maintenance far from the base of supplies ; but the value 
to our neighbor of the demonstration of the sanctity, hospitality, and 
blessed relationships of such a haven of rest is immeasurable! The 
spiritual aroma of the home pervades and prevails where obvious 
efforts are impotent. Bishop Honda, that great Japanese statesman, 
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in speaking of missionaries, said something like this: “We don’t 
need them to teach us politics; we don’t need them to teach in our 
schools, or to build our ships ; we can do those things pretty well our- 
selves; but we do need them to stand among us as examples of the 
spiritual life. They have drunk from their mothers’ breasts spiritual 
truths and spiritual perceptions, to attain which we must strive for 
generations. 4 
But let us turn to a consideration of some present-day opportu- 
nities. Eight special lines of work particularly impress me as urgent: 
1. The evangelization of the country districts comes first. As 
we have intimated before, the efforts of our early missionary states- 
men were wisely directed against those chief strategic strongholds 
—the great cities, where congregate the students and officials. Won- 
derful have been the results of that policy; for, today, while the 
number of baptised Protestant Christians is only about 60,000, in 
reality the life of the nation has been influenced. 
Two prominent, well informed Japanese have independently 
estimated that in Japan there are nearly a million souls who con- 
sciously seek to regulate their lives in accordance with Christ’s teach- 
lings! And this million would consist principally of the upper and 
middle class. That is splendid, but what of the remaining fifty mil- 
lions who, with modern, compulsory, free education, have increasing 
potentialities for good or evil? Some day this great democracy will 
dominate Japanese life, but woe to that day unless they are touched 
by the transforming power of Jesus Christ! To get vividly before 
‘us how great and how urgent the task is, let us see what is now being 
done for the masses. But first we pause to note that the work of the 
churches in Japan is largely confined to the chief cities. Consider, 
for example, the favored field of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Canada in seven great provinces, including Tokyo itself. This field 
includes twelve cities with a population of 2,531,262; 114 towns with 
1,104,954 people and 10,669 villages with 5,883,171—a total of 9,419,- 
387 inhabitants. This mission estimates that in its field today 95 per 
cent of the people remain wholly untouched. This one mission, one 
of the best in Japan, also publicly acknowledges responsibility for 
reaching 75 per cent of those nine million souls! In the face of facts 
like these, surely this is no time to think of withdrawing our forces 
from Japan! 
2. Closely related to the first-named opportunity is the need of 
{ work for women. Great is this field, resistless are its tender minis- 
| trations, and most fruitful have been its results. Even in our Agso- 
| ciation work we feel the value of work among women, for often when 
| we have been at a loss to account for the friendly attitude of certain 
| influential men who were the key to a situation we have solved the 
| riddle by discovering that the wives of these men were Christians 
) or at least had been under Christian influence at mission schools. or 
through regular missionary women’s work. as 
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3. A third notable opportunity lies among the factory girls. 
Already prominent Japanese have appealed to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association to begin special work for these classes. Few 
missionary fields offer more attractive inducements for the invest- 
ment of a little money and a great deal of Christian womanhood. 

4. A fourth open door of opportunity isthe demand for teach- 
ers of Western music. Of all the accomplishments of the missionary, 
probably none is so useful as his talent for music. The Japanese of 
all classes drink in music as desert sands drink in the chance showers 
of rain. Not only is music worth while in itself as a means of cul- 
ture and social entertainment, but it is also a direct aid to evangelism, 


_ both in attracting hearers and in teaching Christian doctrines through 
_ hymns. Seeing the popularity of Christian music, the Buddhists have 


also boldly copied our hymns, both music and words, often only sub- 
stituting the name of Buddha for that of Christ! During the late 
war, when the troops were moving Westward through Japan, on the 
main line, at Osaka, where all troop trains stopped an hour or more 
for refreshments, the Christians gathered at the station and sang 
hymns to the soldiers. In their eagerness to hear, the poor fellows 
fairly mobbed the little band of singers. Seeing this, some Buddhist 
priests organized a like mission, but, pitiful to tell, they could only 
sing lewd drinking songs. It was interesting to note that where ten} 
soldiers listened to them, a hundred gathered about the Christians. | 
These last not only sang but they gave out thousands of printed | 
song sheets with “Onward Christian Soldiers” and “Stand Up, Stand’ 
Up for Jesus” printed in simple Japanese. As the trains continued | 
on their way, there were usually enough Christians among the sol- 
diers to lead in the singing, and how they sang! When one of the’ 
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army generals, farther on down the line, heard train after train com- \ 


ing in with soldiers of the Emperor, lustily singing Christian war | 


songs, he rather harshly demanded: “What! are all these soldiers | 
; a 


Christians?” Z 
5. The fifth special opportunity is the wide open doors to the 
great railroad systems of the Empire, as well as of Korea and Man- 
churia—six thousand miles of trackage in all. The Minister of Com- 
munications has actually invited the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Japan to investigate conditions in Manchuria; and the 
Association leaders are to inaugurate a system of Railway Company 
Clubs, to be manned by appointees of these leaders. The Association, 
too, is about to erect a modern building for the men of the South 
Manchuria Railway, at Dalny. ; 
6. Without question the most pressing and most far-reaching) 
opportunity in Japan today is offered by the student communities. 
Great as is the work that has been done, as yet the problem has 
scarcely been touched. The 300,000 higher school students of Japan, 
to say nothing of the six million primary students, largely influenced | 
by the higher, present a challenge to Christian forces that must be/ 
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Minister of Education appealing to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 

ciation to establish more Christian hostels for students! The presi- 

dent of the Imperial University at Kyoto has signed a written appeal 

for such a hostel at his institution. If the time-honored dictum, “As 

go the students so goes the nation,” is true of Japan, and if “Japan 

is leading the Orient”—as she certainly is today—how great is our 

opportunity as we stand at the threshold of this open door! 

7. The seventh special opportunity is the call for influence in 

shaping public opinion. Although so independent and self-sufficient 

in the management of their own affairs, I doubt if there is a nation 

in the world that is more responsive to foreign public opinion than 

Japan is. Their very pride and sensitiveness magnifies such influ- ~ 

ences. Many changes in customs, dress, organization and national 

policy have been brought about by the pressure of foreign public 

opinion. Missionaries are greatly privileged in being in a position, 

first, to see needs for reform; next, to sense the times and seasons for 

such reforms and, lastly, to heartily support weak Christian public 

sentiment until it can crystallize into effectiveness. Such has been 

the history of many reform movements, and today as a result of 

Christian influence one may note a rapid crystallizing of sentiment 

against intemperance, the social evil, and the intolerable conditions 

existing among factory boys and girls. 

Facing all these avenues of approach, seeing all these special, | 

pressing opportunities, is it any wonder that the Church in Japan is 

crying for workers as never before! Avenues often close and . 

special opportunities pass as they did in Old Japan through misuse . 

and in ancient China through disuse. Then, too, others as well as | 

ourselves may enter by avenues open to us. This is one thing that 
1 
1 
. 
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acknowledged. Here again we have the spectacle of an Imperial 


causes the urgency in Japan. The enemy’s lines are re-forming. 
He realizes the danger as never before. The forces of materialism, 
atheism, and flagrant sin are making another stand. This is no time 
for us to pause in our advance. As one of our valiant leaders said, 
“We have the enemy down; we must give him another blow before 
he gets up!” During the great Manchurian campaign for a short 
time the whole train of supplies of an important Japanese army was 
carelessly left unprotected. An officer said that only the fact that | 
the enemy did not know their opportunity saved the Japanese from eg 
disaster. Not only have we exposed our outposts to attack but the 
enemy sees the chance and is actually organizing his forces for the 
assault. At the battle of Seven Pines, when the leader of the reserves 
asked where he should strike, General Kearny replied, “Oh, any 
where, Colonel, anywhere forward! You'll find lovely fighting along 
the whole line!” 

That is what the men and women at the front are crying. “Any- 
where forward! You'll find lovely fighting along the whole line!” 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN JAPAN FOR SERVICE 
AMONG WOMEN 


MISS MAUDE SOPER, TOKYO 


REALIzING that there are many young women who are consider- 
ing what their life-work is to be, I am glad that I have this opportu- 
nity to tell something of what work among the women of Japan has 
meant to me, from my own experience of five years in that country. 

I was first appointed to one of our large mission schools for 
, girls in Japan. We have in our church nine of these schools, includ- 

ing in their scope industrial training, the regular academic courses, 
and Bible training. My work was teaching English, mostly to the 
older girls, though I had classes among the lower grades, the sub- 
jects taught ranging from the first reader through grammar and 
composition to the higher English courses taught in our high schools 
at home, so that girls graduating from our highest departments can 
enter colleges in America. Several of our girls have already done so 
and graduated from American colleges with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Japanese girls are bright and quick and eager to learn. 

We come in contact with them, however, not only in the class 
room, but in their athletic sports. They are beginning to play ten- 
nis, and basket ball, and, going from a college where I had taken 
some part in athletics, I found pleasure in teaching the girls more 
scientific rules for their sport. With the little girls I played hide and ~ 
seek, and other games. Then“l went into their rooms, and, sitting 
on the mats with them, as is the custom there, I tried to enter into 
the social life of the girls. So it was not hard to learn to know and 
love the Japanese girls. 

The older girls I had in Bible classes. The day that I reached 
Japan I had a letter from the Principal of the school where I was to 
‘tleach, saying that I was to have a class in the Minor Prophets. 
From the day the girls first enter our mission schools until they 
graduate, five to ten years later, they have systematic instruction in 
the Bible five or six times a week, so that I believe they could pass 
just about as difficult examinations on the Bible as our average girl 
in America—may I add sometimes a little better? 

But it was not only in the class room nor on the athletic field 
nor socially in their own rooms that we met, for the girls came to my 
room with their difficulties and troubles—Japanese girls have many 
of the same difficulties and doubts to meet that you have here. After 
talking a while we always knelt in prayer together, one expressing 
herself in Japanese, the other in English, but to the same Father. It 
is beautiful to see the way that many of these young lives develop! 
Some of them come with strict orders that they must not become 
Christians ; but when they hear of Christ and learn to know Him, the 

‘majority of our students accept Him as their Saviour. Then often 
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talking a while we always knelt in prayer together, one expressing 
herself in Japanese, the other in English, but to the same Father. It 
is beautiful to see the way that many of these young lives develop! 
Some of them come with strict orders that they must not become 
Christians ; but when they hear of Christ and learn to know Him, the 
majority of our students accept Him as their Saviour. Then often 
they must go back to their own towns and colleges where they are 
sometimes the only representatives of Jesus Christ. They are the 
only ones in those places who can tell others of Christ. The only 
idea friends and acquaintances get of Christ is what they see of Him 
in them. It is hard for a Japanese girl, under such conditions, to 
talk about these deeper things, but there are many, who by their daily 
lives are thus witnessing for Jesus Christ. I wonder what we 
should do if we were the only ones in our towns from whom the 
people could learn to know Christ and the power of His life! 

A great responsibility rests upon our Christian girls and we are 
continually trying to train those who shall be strong enough to stand 
firmly as Christian teachers in the schools where they accept posi- 
tions; and in our churches where they act as Bible women, them- 
selves training and instructing the women and children under their 
care; and in their own homes where the strength and sweetness of 
their Christian womanhood can make them more fit to become the 
wives and mothers of the future generation in Japan. In connection 
with this comes a thought that is very sad. One of my Bible women 
said to me, “There is a great line of division between the girls of 
Japan and their mothers.” Most of the mothers have not been edu- 
cated or at least have not had the opportunities their daughters are 
receiving and so, naturally, they cannot fully understand the ideas 
and aims and aspirations that the girls of Japan today have.”’ She 
said further, “It is very sad. I was brought up in a Christian home 
and though I love my mother and she loves me, there is something 
that I cannot talk to her about—the deep longings and aspirations 
that fill my heart.” And you will find this true of many of the 
Japanese girls. It is a difficulty, however, that will decrease in each 
succeeding generation, for it is due to this transition period through 
which Japan is passing. 

Two or three years after I went to Japan I left the school work 
and went into the evangelistic work, having charge of six Bible 
women and visiting, periodically, ten or twelve towns in the district. 
I came then, perhaps, a little closer to the lives of the people, and 
learned to know the condition of the Japanese women outside of the 
student classes. 

Everywhere there is a need among the Japanese women, as there 
is in every other country, for some purpose in their lives, to lift them 
above the dead level; not to take them out of their homes, but to give 
them that in life which will help them better to perform the home 
duties, to become more efficient mothers and wives who can enter into 
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and sympathize with the aspirations and the ideals of their hus- 
bands and of their children. 

We travel to little towns nestling among the mountains, and off 
to the fishing villages down by the sea. In these places we hold meet- 
ings for the older people and for the children. The older people 
come to the children’s meetings, and the children nearly always re- 
main to the older people’s meetings. There we tell them the story of 
Christ and try to teach them songs. Mr. Phelps has referred to their 
fondness and taste for music. Well! Judging by our standards their 
taste must be cultivated. At first the singing of the children is most- 
ly shouting, but gradually you bring them down to the proper key 

-and the proper tone, and in time they can learn to sing well.. We 
distribute cards to the children, and it is often interesting to see old 
men and old women coming up with hands outstretched, and hear 
them plead, “I have a little grandchild at home; please let me have 
a card.” 

As I walked up and down that sea-coast and out among the 
fishermen, I think I had a little better understanding of the feelings 
of Jesus Christ as He walked by the sea of Galilee and saw the mul- 
titudes, and of how His heart must have gone out to them and 
yearned to draw them to Himself, and to teach them of the eternal 
life which was so much higher than any life of which they could 
conceive. One longs to be able to put into the life of the Japanese 
women that transforming and elevating power which brings a 
change into the very countenance, as well as into the heart. A few 


years ago a young woman was rescued from a life of shame and - 


taken to a Rescue Home, where after a time she became a Christian 
with a very deep, happy experience. Her oldest sister came to see 
her once, and talked with her for.some time. As she was leaving, 
she turned to the matron of the institution, and said, ‘““My sister has 
no money and no beautiful clothes as I have, but I envy the peace in 
her eyes.” That is one of the most beautiful tributes to the Christ 
life. And I often think to myself, do I, myself, represent the peace 
that I claim to have? Is peace so much a part of my life that others, 
knowing me, yearn for the same peace? It is a question that can 
come home to each of us—we are so accustomed to go to our 
churches and pray to God, that sometimes we get into a routine 
and do not fully realize the vital power of Jesus Christ and what 
He can mean to us if we let Him. Are we so full of that power 
of Jesus Christ that we have the language of peace in our eyes? 

At one of our mission schools a Japanese woman asked if they 
took only pretty girls to educate and the teacher answered, “No—we 
take all girls who come to us.” “But,” she replied, “all your girls 
seem to be pretty.” Then the teacher said, “We teach them soul cul- 
ture here.” “Well,” the woman answered, “I do not want my 
daughter to become a Christian, but I am going to send her to your 
school to get that look in her face.” 
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the great number of students unreached! I would that I had the | 
power to bring this work for women very strongly to the heart of 
each young woman in America. Many workers are breaking down 
under the too heavy responsibility and the strain greater than they 
can bear. Often their work goes uncared for, as there is no one to 
continue it—the workers are few. But the harvest? 

When we look upon the young women of America, and realize 
the opportunities that you have we long for some of you to come out 
and help us. Will you? Is there no one willing to listen to the 
call of the Master? I would that we might all listen to it! He may 
not call each of us to the same duty, and the answer may be different 
in each case, but are we all willing to listen? Willing to hear that 
voice of love as He speaks the yearning of His own heart to our 
hearts? Are we willing to satisfy the yearning of the Master by lives 
so surrendered to Him that for Him to speak is for us to respond? 

One has said that in coming to the mission field we either rise 
above or fall below, in our Christian experience, what we should be 
at home; and I believe it is true. We have no churches to go to; 
we have little to draw from to get instruction or inspiration our- 
selves; and yet we must continually give out to our girls, and unless 
we know very vitally the power of Christ Himself, we cannot do our 
work. So first try to know Jesus Christ. Know the power of His 
love. Be willing to share in the power that He has given—and then, 
with wills surrendered and lives under His sway, you can, by His 
spirit, see other lives made new and strong and pure in countries 
where today the women know not Jesus Christ. 
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THE URGENCY OF THE PRESENT SITUATION IN JAPAN 
THE REVEREND IRVIN H. CORRELL, D.D., OSAKA 


A REVIEW of past conditions is usually essential in gaining a 


proper conception of the present. Especially is this the case in 


Japan, if it is our purpose to gain a correct view of the urgency of 
the situation. To one who has seen the development of religious con- 


ditions, such as we find at the present day, the urgency of the situa- 


tion is really appalling in the face of what the Church is doing to 
meet it. 

When nearly 37 years ago it was our privilege to land on the 
shores of that most interesting country, we found ourselves hemmed 
in by the narrow limits of the Foreign Concessions, in which no | 
Japanese subjects were expected to live, except those who were in 
the employ of, or somehow connected with, foreigners residing there, 
and while they were within these limits they were practically under 
the protection of the foreign flags, for no Japanese. official had any 
authority there. Only a few years before, the Emperor, when re- 
stored to the Empire as an absolute Monarch by the overthrow of 
the feudal system, had declared by special edict that the old prohibi- 
tions against Christianity should be strictly enforced, and these pro- 
hibitions stated that as long as the sun should warm the earth no 
Christian might make so bold as to enter Japan; and that although 
the King of Spain, the Christian’s God, or the great God of Heaven 
Himself, should descend and attempt to enter Japan, he should do it 
at the forfeit of his head. This was the law of the land and had 
been for nearly 250 years, during which time generation after genera- 
tion, as it came, was ever pointed back to those awful scenes of blood 
and persecution to which the early Christians had been subjected. 
The people had been led to have such a fear and horror of Chris- 
tianity that they shunned it as something that would bring the great- 
est disaster to the country and harm to the individual. Well do I 
remember the first tour I made in the country, going up through the 
Province of Kofu and from thence to Hachoji, in the spring of 1875. 
The people were glad to listen to anything I had to say concerning 
Western advancement, but the mention of the name of Jesus Christ 
was like throwing a bomb amongst them; they at once scattered, not 
one being left, and no accommodations could be secured in the hotels 
for the missionary except as the police might be prevailed upon to 
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provide them, as the passports for travel required them to do. It 
seemed as if we had been sent upon an impossible mission; truly an 
impassable mountain was before us, but just here came the words of 
our blessed Lord to supply our need: “If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed ye shall say to this mountain, remove hence to yonder 
place, and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible to you.” 
And yet I fear if any one had told us that in our short lifetime all 
these things should change, that this mountain should be removed, 
we would have replied, “It is impossible.” But thank God we have 
lived to see it accomplished, not a vestige of the mountain is left, and 
we today look upon a country in which we are as free to preach the 
Gospel as we are in our own country. He who once forbade his 
subjects from having anything whatever to do with Christianity, 
declares in a most substantial way that he made a great mistake and 
that this once hated Christianity is a great benefit to his people. As 
we review these marvelous changes, we may well ask, Who has caused 
these things to come to pass? We take the position without any fear 
of successful contradiction that it is none other than He who uttered 
those wonderful words, “All power is given unto me in heaven and 
earth ;” and then after telling His Church what she is to do, He de- 
clares that He is with her unto the end of the ages. He has truly 
made good His promise and by the exercise of that almighty power 
has caused these things to come to pass; and now it seems to me He 
stands calling upon His Church as He never did before, and the 
blessed words of His commission seem to have been changed. They 
are no longer “Go,” but rather “Come, I have removed all the ob- 
stacles, I have prepared the field, I have opened the hearts of the peo- 
ple. Come and plant my Church; come and take this people in my 
name.” The call comes to us. The privilege is ours. The great 
opportunity is now. The exceeding urgency of the situation permits 
no delay. 

Again, the urgency of the present situation is set forth clearly 
in the relative position which Japan occupies in the Oriental world. 
I am sure it is needless for me to speak of the wonderful advance- 
ment which Japan has made during the past thirty or forty years, in 
industrial development, in commerce, and in education, as well as in 
her position amongst the nations of the world; and while she today 
takes her place in all international councils, she holds a unique posi- 
tion in Oriental affairs. She is the leader of the farther Oriental 
nations ; she holds a most influential position in Korea; the awaken- 
ing in China is unquestionably due more to the booming of the can- 
non and the shouts of victory of the Japanese army in her Northern 
territory a few years ago than to any other one visible cause. Al- 
though the prejudice of centuries may be there, much has already 
been overcome and, with the thousands of Chinese students in Japan- 
ese institutions, Japanese instructors in her schools and army, Japan- 
ese business men establishing themselves in all her marts of trade, 
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Japan’s wise diplomats at the seat of government, all these and other 
agencies are destined to influence the Chinese nation as she can be 
influenced from no other source. Siam has sent her embassies to 
inquire concerning Japan’s greatness, and unquestionably the unrest 
in India has much to do with the Oriental leadership which Japan 
knowingly and unknowingly is furnishing. What kind of leadership 
shall it be? With the wonderful possibilities of evangelization which 
are today presented in Japan, it is undoubtedly the privilege of the 
Christian Church to say what it shall be, whether Christian or non- 
Christian. I cannot believe that God would allow a nation like Japan 
to come to the front as it has done simply for its own selfish interests. 
It is not His plan of operation. I firmly believe that it is in His plan 
to utilize that wonderful people in the accomplishment of His pur- 
poses in the Oriental world. It cannot be doubted that an Oriental, 
filled with the Spirit and power of Christ, can do more for the salva- 
tion of the Oriental world than the Occidental can. He knows their 
method of thought and what will reach the Oriental heart better than 
the Occidental can know. A few years ago some of our countrymen, 
together with men of other nationalities, were practically prisoners in 
the great city of Peking. The armies of the several nations gathered 
at Tientsin to march upon that citadel and save their countrymen if 
they had not already been massacred. As these united forces marched 
up towards that city, who was it that led the way? I would not take 
from the brow of one of our brave boys, who were there and did 
such noble service, one laurel that belongs there; but did not the 
Japanese boys take the lead? Who was it that made the first rent in 
_ the wall of Peking and thus made it possible for the united armies 
to enter and save their countrymen? Was it not again the Japanese 
boys? Not because they were more courageous, I do not believe 
that, but simply because they understood the situation better. They 
knew better what it meant to march across that Oriental plain up to 
the city. They knew better what was necessary to break through 
that Oriental wall than any of the others, and so they did it. And so 
it seems to me in the other great assault upon the powers of ignor- 
ance, superstition, and idolatry which are holding in cruel bondage so 
many of our brothers and sisters, the Christianized Japan is again to 
take the lead, and, breaking through the Oriental wall that is closing 
around the Oriental heart, she will hasten the day when our blessed 
Lord shall indeed be proclaimed Lord of all. What is my part, what 
is your part, in preparing this peculiar people for this great work? 
The urgency of the present situation calls loudly for workers and 
for means to help to save Japan for her own sake, and to be the 
tremendous factor in the salvation of the Orient which she can be- 
come in God’s hand. 
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KOREAN MISSIONS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF A 
TRAVELER 


THE REVEREND H, ROSWELL BATES, NEW YORK 


DurING the evening of our first day in Seoul we visited the 
church. This building is anything but beautiful, even in the eyes of 
the Koreans, but it is a church of their own handiwork and they 
love it. The ceiling is very low and we could scarcely stand in the 
room. At the time of service there were about 420 men on one side 
of the room and about 120 women on the other side. I haven’t any 
ear for music, but I was very much impressed with their singing. 
What impressed me most was that the man in charge of the meeting 
had been one of the worst criminals in Korea. He had for years pre- 
tended that he was deaf and dumb, so that the people would not hang 
him. At his side was a cousin of the Emperor, who said he desired 
to show his appreciation to God for what was being done for him. 
When the service commenced they began to pray. The room was 
hushed so that you could hear the slightest whisper. Fourteen or 
fifteen offered prayer. Then Doctor Gale translated what I had 
to say to the people, after which they came forward and touched my 
hand. 

The next day, in the afternoon, we met all the missionaries to- 
gether. I have never met so many superior people. We went over 
after the service to visit the hospital. A woman stood out in the 
yard as we approached. One of the party said, looking toward the 
hills in the distance, “What a queer kind of hills you have out here.” 
The woman said, “I loved those hills the first time I saw them and 
I shall always love them.” When I left Seoul I wrote in my diary, 
“T should like to live among these missionaries, and it is not alone 
for the sake of the wonderful work they are doing.” 

The next day we started on our journey. The only other occu- 
pant of our car was a man. I was impressed with his appearance 
and I said to my companion, “I believe he is a missionary.” So I 
went over to talk to him. It was Doctor Lee, who had been on a 
leave of absence and had come back to his people, because as he said, 
he was homesick. When I saw Doctor Lee looking out over the 
fields through that car window, I asked him what he was thinking 
about. He said he was thinking of the time when he went through 
there on horses and what a hard time he had to get the people to 
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listen to him. “Do you know,” he said, “it was several years before 
we were able to preach to them; they would even stone us. I shall 
never forget,” he added, “the day Moffat came down with the fever. f 
I used to wonder how we could ever endure it. And when finally he — 
got well, I came down with the fever and I said to Moffat, ‘What do 
you suppose we are out here for?’ ‘It was God’s will,’ he answered. 
‘He led us out here. You know we put ourselves at God’s disposal, 
and it must have been right for us to come.’ ” 

Just then the train stopped at the station, which was three miles 
from the town, to make it as inconvenient as possible. There were a 
few men standing there by the station, Korean gentlemen. They 
didn’t say one word of welcome to Doctor Lee. We had a very 
heavy trunk with us and these men lifted it on their shoulders and 
started toward the town. “Why are they carrying the trunk?’ I 
asked Doctor Lee. “They are Korean gentlemen and they never do 
such work,” said Lee, “but they are Christians and they are showing 
their appreciation at my return.” 

As we entered the city we saw a long line of men in single file. 

There were about five hundred men and a few women standing there 
in silence. Word had spread about that Lee was coming and the 
people waited there for four hours until that belated train arrived. 
As Lee passed down the line, he shook the hand of every one. He 
couldn’t speak to them, his heart was so full. Doctor Lee had 
worked for years for his first convert and now, after fourteen years 
of labor, there he was being welcomed back to the city he loved. 

The next day was Sunday and I was scheduled to speak at 
twelve different meetings. We went first to the Central Church, 
which was so filled that they took the chair I was sitting in to make 
more room, every available space having been occupied. There were 
about 1,600 men packed into that church. They had come to receive 
Lee, who was their apostle, back again. They sat on the window 
sills and outside the church, if perchance they might hear some word. 
The service lasted about two hours. After I had spoken, Lee spoke 
to them, after which we were hurried off to another church. Later ! 
we came back and found 1,100 women in the church, all seated 
around on the floor. Later, Moffat told us about a man who was 
formerly employed in Lee’s home and had stolen different articles to 
sell; and how his family had almost starved in order to get back, 
little by little, enough money to restore what he had taken. A 
woman came to the house where I stayed with a roll of cloth and 
told how she had stolen little pieces of cloth from Mrs. Lee and 
how she had been saving hard until she had enough money to send 
to Japan for the cloth to pay back what she had taken; for in the 
great revival her heart had been changed. 

The missionaries met together that afternoon for their own ser- . 
vice. They sang their hymns of praise and I have never seen hap- = 
pier Christians. When we went on our journey, they put into our 
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’ "baskets fruit and canned things that had been sent to them from 
_ America. They had kept them through the long summer months. 
t certainly touched my heart. And when I picked up my diary some 
months later I found I had written in it these words: ‘Would to 
zod that I had been called to Korea to be a missionary!” 
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THE REVEREND ARTHUR-JUDSON BROWN, D.D., NEW YORK 


- THERE ARE strategic times and places in the Kingdom of God. 
_ Man cannot. usually forecast them. He must watch for them and 
hold himself in readiness to take advantage of them. Korea is such 
a place; the present in Korea is such a time. 
Twenty years ago a student of the non-Christian world would 
_ not have selected Korea as a particularly influential field. There 
may have been some at that time who thought the field promising, 
_just as there are men interested in every field of work. But Korea 
is a small country; its people are few and weak when compared with 
_ the Japanese and the Chinese beside them. Moreover, the people of 
_ Korea do not appear to advantage to the casual traveler as compared 
with the Chinese or the Japanese. The contrast with the Japanese 
is at first almost painful. The Koreans are dirty and slothful, their 
houses are hovels, their villages wretched and poverty stricken. 

But it was these people that God chose for a special manifesta- 
tion of His power. The beginnings indeed were not hopeful. For 
a decade the people were indifferent, and, after ten years of toil, there 
were only 140 Christians in the whole country. Then God began to 
work on a larger scale. Historically the change came in 1894, with 
the war between China and Japan. As on many previous occasions, 
Korea was the battlefield of the contending forces. The armies of 
China from the North and the armies of Japan from the South met 
at Pyeng Yang. The poor Koreans were caught between the two 
great armies. They suffered terribly. Who remained with them 
and gave them the guidance and comfort in their time of need? The 
Protestant missionaries. The Koreans then saw that these mission- 
aries were the best friends they had, and immediately the attitude of 
the people changed. 

In Seoul there was an outbreak of cholera; the Koreans be- 
lieved that the pains were caused by demon rats, which had gotten 
into the body and were gnawing their way to the heart. So they 
made paper cats and hung them from strings that ran across the 
narrow alleys, which were called streets, to drive away the rats. 
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Could anything be more pathetic than the lifting of piteous hands to 
er cat? 

; pe ho stood by the Koreans in that time of deadly peril? The 
Protestant missionaries. They went about the people with healing 
and consolation, telling, too, of the Lamb, who taketh away the sins 
of the world. As a missionary walked along the street early one 
morning a spectator asked: “Who is that man?” A Korean, who 
knew the missionary, answered: “He is the Jesus man, going to see 
some one who is sick.” What finer tribute could be paid to a servant 
of Christ than to be called “the Jesus man.” 

Revivals began and have continued almost every year since. 
When I was in Korea eight years ago, I said to myself: “It is hardly 
in reason to suppose that this can continue.” But it has continued. 
I found it more marvelous in its manifestations this last year than 
ever before. You have heard many times, no doubt, of the revivals 
at Pyeng Yang. Remind yourselves of one or two concrete instances 
elsewhere. There was no resident missionary at Kang Kai until last 
year. The itinerating missionary took the Gospel to it. The people 
eagerly received it and, without any resident missionary at all, a 
Christian community had reached the number of more than a thou- 
sand at the time it was found possible to send missionaries there to 
live. 

Syen Chyun station was organized eight years ago. Now the 
Christian community numbers 16,333. We left the train at the way 
station and were borne in chairs for five hours through valleys and 
rice-fields to the village of Chai Ryung. A station was opened there 
five years ago. The Sunday afternoon of our visit, Christians stood 
on that hillside under the open sky until we estimated that there were 
2,800 assembled. Their singing is not good from a critical view- 
point. They do not appear to have an ear for music. But anyone 
looking into the faces of those people and seeing the meaning which 
they put into the hymns, could not but be profoundly touched. I shall 
never forget the emotions which stirred my heart as I heard that 
singing. Unintended dissonances were unnoticed in the mighty 
volume of sound in God’s great out-of-doors, and when there sud- 
denly came to my ears the familiar words “Jesus, Hallelujah”’— 
words which no missionary ever translates but always transliterates 
—I felt that I was no more stranger, but in the household of faith 
and love. 

I wish I could tell you how these people change when the Spirit 
of God comes into their hearts. You can usually recognize a Korean 
Christian upon the street by the unmistakable evidences of cleanliness 
and a new hope. When I talked with them, I found that they had 
a firm grasp of the things of God. Their thought and prayer pass 
beyond their national boundaries. They were deeply interested when 
they learned that I was going to China. I have letters written and 
signed by humble Koreans, without any assistance whatever from 
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the foreign missionary, who simply translated them into English for 
me—words impressive in their dignity and faith and apprehension 
of divine things. It now looks as if this poor, despised, insignificant 
nation, politically, may be the first of the non-Christian nations to 
be evangelized, and to be used of God for a wider ministry. 

There is a lesson for us all in the responsibility which the aver- 
age Christian of Korea feels for the conversion of his neighbors and 
friends. He eagerly tells them of his Saviour and pleads with them 
to accept Him. What would happen in Rochester or in any city of 
the United States, if American Christians were to imitate the exam- 
ple of the Korean Christians. All over Korea the Gospel is being 
spread by the Koreans themselves, usually without any pay from a 


foreign missionary, but with a zeal and gladness of heart which 


cannot be resisted. 

A visit to Korea is a tonic to faith. Nowhere else in the world 
today is there a more marked illustration of the preparation of the 
soil by the Holy Spirit, the inherent vitality of the truth, the joy 
of the believer in Christ, and the value of personal work for souls. 


‘Many a time, as I studied the movement, it seemed to me that the 


Son of Man was again walking upon earth and calling to men: 
“Follow me”; and that again men were “straightway” leaving all and 
following Him. As I sat in the humble chapels and communed with 
those loving believers, I could see how the Gospel had enlightened 
their hearts and how their once joyless lives now centered in the 
Church of God, which gave them their only light and peace. All 
Korea is open to the Word of the Living God. It is for us to use 
aright the wonderful opportunity. 


WHY WE SHOULD HELP KOREA NOW 
THE REVEREND JOHN Z. MOORE, KOREA 


THIs IS THE HOUR of Korea’s transition.- The once Hermit Na- 
tion is today the widest awake of them all. Troubles, wars, and sub- 
jections have left her without a sure trusting place,and she has turned 
away from customs and systems that have bound her for two thou- 
sand years. You know something of the great awakening in the 
Orient yet the magnitude of the present awakening and its real sig- 
nificance are scarcely realized by those who have not lived in these 
lands. You know something of what Japan has done during the last 
forty years, and yet what she has done is not to be compared in real 
significance with the changes now taking place all over the Orient. 
We in America know very little about what is going on over there; 
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we are so busy at home: we do not seem to have time to think in 
world terms; the American newspapers publish very little news of 
what is going on in the Orient and do not understand the meaning 
of what they do publish; deep down in our hearts there is a preju- 
dice against the Oriental people that blinds us to much of the real 
significance of this awakening; and, greatest of all, is the fact that 
this transformation, which is in reality a mighty revolution changing 

the course of history for half the world, has nothing of the spectacu- 
lar about it—no bloodshed, no great outward commotion expressive 
of a revolution that is soon to affect the total life of five hundred 
million people. 

What then is to be Korea’s part in this great awakening? Poor 
little despised Korea, ground for centuries between the nether mill- 
stone of China and the upper millstone of Japan. Korea with her 
back up against the great Middle Kingdom and her face out towards 
the island Kingdom of the Rising Sun. Korea with all her customs 
and sympathies reaching back into China, yet today finding herself, 
whether for right or for wrong, at least inevitably in the iron clutch 
of Japan. Korea is the bone of contention of the Orient, of which 
from her position in the midst of the nations it can almost be said 
that she is the pivot on which turns the destiny of the whole Oriental 
_ world. For we must remember that it was in Korea the events trans- 
pired which led to the Japanese-Chinese war of fourteen years ago, 
and that in this same land events led to the Japanese-Russiau war, 
the first shots of which were fired in Chemulpo harbor, while the 
great naval battle that virtually led to the close of the war was fought 
just off the south end of the land. What part then has Korea, which 
has become so prominent in world events, in this undertaking to 
evangelize the world? Is poor little despised Korea worth saving, 
worth the best manhood and womanhood, and the richest gifts of 
Christian America? 

The awakening in Korea has come like an avalanche. When I 
went to Korea, seven years ago, the people outside two or three cen- 
ters were living as a man in a house with all the windows shut, the 
blinds down and the doors closed, with never a breath of air blowing 
in from the outer world. Today, all over the land, the windows are 
open, blinds up, and the doors flung wide. Not only the breezes but 
the very hurricanes from all over the world are blowing into that 
land. Then I could see tablets along the roadside with such inscrip- 
tions as this: “If you see a foreigner, kill him,” “If you see a native 
reading the Christian books, kill him,” many of these tablets kaving 
been erected less than twenty-five years ago. Just last year t‘1e cor- 
nerstone of the fine Young Men’s Christian Association building in 
Seoul was laid by the Crown Prince, who with his own hand wrote 
the Christian date that was afterwards carved into the marble, a mon- 
ument to the fact that the past few years have brought a complete 
change of sentiment from the highest to the lowest in regard to the 
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West and to Christianity. But a few years ago the gates of the cities 
were closed at nightfall. These closed gates, together with the great _ 
__ wall, were typical of the seclusion of the people. When I returned 
from my last country trip a short time ago, I looked at nightfall 
across the great plain and there beyond the Tai Tong River I saw 
the great East Gate of the city of Pyeng Yang standing wide open. 
To the Back of the city I saw where the great city wall had been torn 
down, the stones being used for the foundation of banks, telegraph 
offices, railroad offices, and modern dwellings. Along the river front 
I saw, not the wall, but a great modern landing, on which was being 
unloaded goods from the four corners of the world. This very land- 
ing, being built out of the stones of the wall that had stood for ages, 
was the symbol of her seclusion. Then I thought how typical all 
this is of the open door for Christianity in Korea, and this passage 
came to my mind, “Lift up your heads, oh ye gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in.” I 
thought, why has not the King come in, with more fullness than he 
has, and I knew the reason; not because there were not open doors, 
and open doors filled with eager, outstretched arms, but because 
Christian America was not yet awake to the significance of this great 
open door. Literally, there are more hands stretched out in non- 
Christian Korea for the Gospel of Christ than there are hands 
stretched out in this Christian land with that Gospel for them. Not 
a wider open door ever existed in the history of Christianity, and 
that is the first significant thing about the awakening in Korea, an 

the prime reason that we should help now. . 
It is significant that from the first the awakening in Korea has 
been a religious awakening. It has not been a desire for the edu- 
cation of the West, nor yet for material things, but for re- 
ligion—the Christian religion. And while today there is a great 
incoming of the things of the West and an almost frantic desire for 
a modern education, yet in the midst of all this the most significant 
thing is the growth, character, and strength of this Christian church. 
Fifteen years ago, there were only about one hundred baptized 
Christians. Seven years ago there were about fifteen thousand, 
- and now a total following of some two hundred thousand. This 
year a plan is actually on foot to gather in a million converts. If 
the same progress had been made in China that has been made in 
Korea, counting the number of missionaries and the number of 
years they have been at work, instead of about four hundred thou- 
sand Christians China would have over eight million. If the same 
progress had been made in Japan, instead of seventy-five thousand 
there would be over one million, two hundred thousand. I state 
‘these facts, not to offset Korea against China or Japan, for the 
record of mission work in all these lands has been glorious, but 
“just because it has been so wonderfully glorious in Korea and just 
to impress upon you a conviction of mine, and not only mine alone, 
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but of many others, a conviction that Korea is to have a prominent 
part in the evangelization of the non-Christian nations, do I tell 
you these things. John R. Mott, after a careful examination of the 
situation, said: “It is my conviction that Korea will be the first of 
the non-Christian nations to become Christian,” and Korea, one 
nation Christian, in the midst of this non-Christian world, God only 
knows what that will mean. In the face of all this I feel confident 
in saying that Korea’s part in this great awakening of the Orient is 
to be nothing less than being God’s messenger bringing the light 
of Christianity into the midnight darkness of the whole Eastern sit- 
uation. For I remember not only the wonderful record of these past 
months and years, but also a bit of more ancient history. Out of de- 
spised Nazareth came a Master who is ruling the world. In that an- 
cient day, God did not choose the proud, strong, peace-loving mer- 
chant Babylon, neither did He choose proud, fierce, war-loving As- 
syria, but the poor slave tribe of Judah through whom He might 
reveal His will and His power to all. So it does seem that in this day 
God is in a pre-eminent way choosing the slave-child Korea as His 
own. Where God is working we should be quick to follow. 
Finally, the Koreans are not only willing to receive the mis- 
sionary and to accept his teaching and leadership, but are looking 
with great expectation toward America for help. I have heard of 
a black brother in Africa who, when he gets discouraged, goes into 
the jungle, turns his face toward America, and prays. I also know 
of a little class of children in Japan who, every time they pray, turn 
their faces toward the East. Their teacher asked the reason why, 
and they said, “You come from America, our missionary came from 
America, and brought our Christ, as we know him, so every time 
we pray we turn toward America.” And so it is a literal fact that 
at least two hundred thousand Korean Christians are praying, if not 
with their faces, at least with their hearts turned toward America. 
Almost every Pacific mail brings us letters from the Korean leaders 
we knew and worked with. These letters always start out with a 
prayer that we may be in peace in the midst of the grace of God, 
and close with a prayer that we may very soon return to teach them 
more of the riches of the Gospel, and to help them that they may 
help their brothers who are still in bondage. And these letters as- 
sure us that there are at least three thousand Christians in Korea, 
the most of whom I baptized and admitted into the Church, who 
are praying for us daily. Fellow students, do you know any place 
in the United States where three thousand people are praying for 
a common ordinary preacher of the gospel to come and tell them 
more of the good news? I know a place where you can have it if 
you will go and invest your life. Surely these things ought to 
move us. My dear friends, you can invest your life if you want 
to here at home. What greater opportunity can one have to feed 
for the first time with the bread of Life almost unlimited numbers 
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who are literally starving for a few crumbs that might be gathered 
up about the Master’s table? In Korea there is a great need for 
you, and you are needed now. 


EVIDENCES OF THE PRESENT-DAY WORK OF THE 
HOLY SPIRIT IN KOREA 


THE REVEREND GEORGE HEBER JONES, PH.D., SEOUL 


In HIs GREAT high-priestly prayer, Christ besought of the Father 
that His people might become one on earth. In this prayer we have 
also a prophecy of the separations which have arisen within the great 
army of God, and a sure promise of ultimate and perfect union in 
Him. Probably no greater evidence of the work of the Holy Spirit 
can be found than the remarkable drawing together of the various 
organizations within the fold of Christ, until it seems as though that 
unity for which our Lord prayed is not so far away. The movements 
of the modern era in these great lands of ours, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Student Volunteers, and now the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
are practical manifestations of a oneness full of promise of marvelous 
things, of that coming tomorrow towards which we are hastening 
almost with the speed of the light. r 

1. I would place in the very front rank of the evidences of th 
work of the Holy Spirit in Korea, the unity and co-operation which 
prevails among Christ’s forces in that land. Seven missions, repre- 
senting seven communions, are at work there, but in thorough under- © 
standing with each other and maintaining among themselves organiz- 
ations like the Presbytery of Korea, which embraces the four Pres- 

‘byterian communions at work there, and the Evangelical Council 
of missionaries in Korea, containing in its organization the mission- 
aries of six out of the seven communions, with the seventh commu- 
nion itself in thorough sympathy with the aim and objects of the 
united body in Korea. No more remarkable sight has been offered in 
the Christian world than that which appeared this last autumn, when 
through a re-arrangement of boundaries between the Presbyterians 
and Methodists, scores of congregations and thousands of converts 
were transferred from one to the other communion ; the whole move- 
ment being achieved, not only without loss of prestige, but with an 
actual gain of emphasis upon the Korean Church’s heart union and 
oneness of purpose in Jesus Christ. Korea is now plotted out in 
great parishes worked by the different communions with the greatest 
possible economy of force, contributing to the largest efficiency. 
There is such a harmony of method and policy that all the commun- 
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ions appear to be working on converging lines toward the founding 
of one great Christian Church in Korea. 

2. The marvelous numerical growth of the Church in Korea 
bears testimony to the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. With- 
in the short space of twenty-five years, over 200,000 converts to the 
faith that is in Jesus Christ have been gathered from among the 
Koreans. There has been an average of one convert an hour for 
every hour of the day, since the first missionaries set foot upon 
Korean soil. Church organizations have been founded at such a rate 
that they average two a week since that first coming of the mission- 
aries; while, during the past year, local churches have been organ- 
ized at the rate of one a day. These churches are made up of con- 
verts from raw heathenism, and this marvelous momentum with 
which the practical work of organization of Christ’s Kingdom in 
Korea is moving bids fair to realize the prophecies made of the 
speedy evangelization of the nation. I would not ignore the part 
which human conditions and human agencies have played in produc- 
ing this remarkable growth. But, after giving full credit to their con- 
tribution, we are compelled to confess that underlying it all and over- 
shadowing it all, have been the power and work of the Holy Spirit, 
moving on the hearts of a people who, until recently were lost in the 
darkest heathenism, devoted to the grossest forms of idolatry, and 
manacled by the inertia and stagnation of 3,000 years of religious 
twilight. Only the divine power of God manifested through the per- 
sonal work of the Holy Spirit could have brought to pass such a 
harvest as this. 

3. The wonderful religious awakening which came to the 
Korean Church in 1907, was pre-eminently a manifestation of the 
work and power of the Holy Spirit. Like the day of Pentecost, 
which gave birth to the Church of Christ on earth, that day in Janu- 
ary, when upon the Christian churches of Pyeng-Yang, there de- 
scended the overwhelming power of God’s Holy Spirit, was surely 
the natal day of God’s Church in Korea. That revival swept through- 
out the Christian churches of the Empire, until fully 50,000 of the 
converts then in the church had come under its regenerating influ- 
ence. It gave them a knowledge of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
and inspired them with a horror and a disgust of all sin, which 
clothed them with new power in their battle against the evils of their 
own environment. It gave them a revelation of the value of confes- 
sion, repentance, and faith in Jesus Christ as God’s ordained condi- 
tions upon which men may get rid of their sins. It showed them 
the irresistible and all-conquering power of Christ to deliver men 
from the bondage of sin. It made Him a fact and a reality to each 
one personally and to each church organized throughout the Em- 
pire of Korea. 1 am often met with the question, “Does that Power 
still manifest itself in Korea?” The reports which reach us from 
every part of the Empire show that while the manifestation is not so 
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_ terrible as it was in the first days of the revival, there is still the con- 


stant working of that same Power upon the hearts of men to con- 
vince of sin, righteousness, and judgment to come. The Korean 
Church, having once felt the marvelous power of God, will never be 
contented with anything less than His continual presence and abid- 
ing power. The Korean revival is to the Christian Church there what 
the days of Luther were to Protestantism, the days of Knox to Pres- 
byterianism, and the days of Wesley to Methodism. The Korean 
Church now possesses its own spiritual history, which is the all-con- 
vincing evidence to itself that the Korean Church is as much begotten 
of God as the churches in more favored lands with their great his- 
toric past. 

4. Intimately related to the work of the Holy Spirit, is the in- 
terest which men manifest in the Word of God. One of the large 
elements of strength in the Christian life of the Korean Church is 
found in the place occupied by the Bible. The study and the prac- 
tice of the word of God play a large part in all church plans and 
church policies in Korea. It is the largest selling book in the Em- 
pire today, and already forms a potent force in the re-creation of the 
thought-life of Korea. It is found in all Christian homes and is cher- 
ished as the foundation of the family altar. It is not only read by the 
individual Christian, but it is studied and practiced by the great body 
of Christians. One of the most successful institutions we have in 
the church life is the Bible Institute, which is in fact a workers’ 
training class, and a large part of the time of missionaries and native 
pastors is occupied in holding these training classes. They meet at 
central- points and are attended by the workers and adult members 
of the churches contiguous to the central point where the class is 
held. The Bible is the principal text book, studied systematically, 
book by book, and topic by topic. Usually ten hours a day is put in 
on this study. These classes last from a week to three weeks. There 
are separate classes for men and for women. Last year, fully 50,000 
Korean Christians, or one in every five of the entire membership of 
the Church, took these courses of study. This constitutes one of the 
greatest Laymen’s Movements to be found anywhere on earth, Arm 
aman with the Word of God, which is the sword of the Spirit, and 
turn him loose upon one of the great moral battlefields of the world, 
and he will not lack for the guidance and power of the Holy Spirit. 
The triumph of the Christian Church in Korea over the forces of 
native paganism may be traced to fidelity to the Word of God and 
practical use of its teachings on the part of the native Christians. 

5. Another evidence of the present-day work of the Holy 
Spirit is found in the personal consecration of the native converts 
to the largest and most practical form of personal service. A Korean 
not only gives: systematically and proportionately of his money to 
the service of God, but he also gives of his time. I might say, in 
passing, that the financial strength of the Korean Christians re- 
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vealed along the lines of self-support is an astonishment even to 
the missionaries themselves. We knew that they were doing gener- 
ously, but the sum total of the giving, shown by the people, almost 
bewilders us. Consider that the unit of coinage in Korea is a coin 
the value of one-twentieth of one American cent; that twenty cents 
a day in American money is the average wage of a workingman ; 
that work and money are much less common than is the case in 
America; and yet out of conditions like these, Korean Christians 
rolled up ancoffering of 270,000 yen, or $135,000 in American cur- 

. . : : Cbge A 88 
rency, and you will agree with me that far from being either “rice 
Christians or derelict in any particular in doing all they can to press 
the Gospel Message among their own people, they have done so 
amazingly well that they are worthy of our fullest support and the 
fullest measure of assistance which we can render them. 

The Korean not only gives of his money, but he gives of his 
time. We have a new kind of collection there known as the nal- 
yenbo or “day collection.” That is, many of our men voluntarily 
make a promise of ten or fifteen days’ service for the Lord, to be 
paid a day at a time during the following six months. On this day 
of service (and they never count Sunday as such a day) the indi- 
vidual Christian will visit his friends, neighbors, and even go to vil- 
lages and towns at a distance, in order to hold religious conversation 
with men and urge them to accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour. 
Such widespread and universal personal service on the part of the 
Korean Christian can be explained only on the ground of the in- 
spiring and energizing work of the Holy Spirit. 

6. The work of the Holy Spirit is shown in the wonderful 
prayer life of the Korean Church. Instead of the hastiness which 
marks so much of the prayer life of modern times, robbing it of its 
power and effectiveness, the Korean ideal of prayer is animated by 
real moral earnestness. Individuals will spend hours in prayer. The 
men of the churches will meet together and spend the whole night in 
prayer. They take time to pray. Prayer is like some vast deposit 
of precious ore. The best results are not secured by a hasty scratch- 
ing of the surface. Time must be taken to sink deep the shafts to 
reach the richer veins of metal, and the Korean does this. Instead 
of the timidity which so often marks the prayer-life of the modern 
Christian, there is real courage and valor in the Korean’s prayer-life. 
He dares to demand great things of.God. This courage and valor 
is shared alike by the American missionaries and their Korean 
brothers. I know one local church organized in a town of 8,000 
people, which is now praying systematically for one thousand con- 
verts during the coming year. One of the communions in Korea 
has organized itself to pray for an ingathering of 200,000 souls from 
its great parish during 1910. These are more than imperial ideals. 
They are superhuman and divine in their character, and must be 
inspired by Him who was present when our Great Christ faced an 
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unconverted world and cast forth his challenge, “All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth.” 

But you will ask me, How do the Koreans find time for prayer? 
My answer is, they don’t find it, they take it, and they take it as 
deliberately as we do our time in which to earn our daily bread. 
Let me illustrate this. The pastor of one of the great churches in 
the city of Pyeng Yang felt that somehow his church had been de- 
flected a little from the pathway of power which they had discov- 
ered in the days of the revival. So he took one of his leading laymen 
inte his confidence, and they entered into a compact to go to the 
church secretly each morning at four o’clock, and pray over this 
matter. They were successful in eluding observation for a few 
days, but soon other members of the church discovered what they 
were doing, and they began to go to the church at that early hour for 
prayer. As the number increased, the pastor decided to take his con- 
gregation into his confidence; so one Sunday morning he told them 
the facts and announced that any who felt moved by the Spirit of 
God to join them in that prayer service, might do so. The first morn- 
ing there were three hundred present. The three hundred increased 
to five hundred after a few days, and, finally, that daily prayer meet- 
ing at four o’clock in the morning numbered seven hundred men. 
This went on for a while, and then the pastor announced that he 
thought they had prayed enough and had better get to work, so he 
* took a collection, not of money, but of days of service, and that 
prayer meeting resolved itself into a committee to visit the member- 
ship of the church and the unconverted of its parish and present 
Jesus Christ to them. What was the secret of that prayer meeting? 
Who brought it to pass? The pastor? No, it wasn’t the pastor, but 
it was the Holy Spirit in the heart of the pastor and in the heart of 
the church. Blessed is that prayer-life lived not as the habitual rou- 
tine of an ordinary Christian experience, but followed as a blessed 
privilege, a life passion, and marked by the spontaneity, the daily 
and the renewed manifestation, of the Holy Spirit. The life of 
Christian prayer is like the temple of Jerusalem. It has three courts: 
the first, where the multitudes of people stand and worship God; 
the inner court, into which the priests, the workers, press their way 
in order to perform the services of the sanctuary; but, beyond that, 
there is the Holy of Holies where dwells the blazing light of God’s 
presence, into which those only who are really burdened for the 
human race, and have the moral courage and moral earnestness to 
worthily bear that burden, press their way. 

7. We are told that when He, the Spirit of truth is come, He 
will take of the things of Christ, who was the truth, the way and 
the life, and show them unto us. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
this promise should be fulfilled in the life of God’s Church in Korea. 
And so many of our Korean Christians can stand in the face of the 
world and say, “We have found Him, we have seen Him, we know 
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Him for ourselves, and not because others have told us.” The dark 
and dingy mud huts in which the Koreans live, have many of them 
been visited by the divine Christ Himself. He has made Himself 
known to the Korean Christian, having found it possible to reveal 
Himself in that way which the Korean Christian can fully under- 
stand and grasp for himself. This, the personal revelation of Jesus 
Christ, through the power and the work of the Holy Spirit, is the 
sublimest fact in the life of the Christian Korea today. In the North- 
ern part of Korea, there lived a man who had two sons. One of 
these sons was good and the other was bad. The father determined 
~ to show his approval of the life of his good son by giving him the 
water mill he owned, which was the source of the income of the 
family. One morning he read in God’s Holy Word, “He that loveth 
father or mother, son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of 
me.”’ To this man the words were not simply the written record of 
a conversation held by a Christ now dead nearly 1900 years, but they 
were the actual spoken words of a Christ that stood beside him in 
his house at he sat reading his Bible. And so this man answering 
in his heart said, “Do I love Christ? How much do I love Him? 
Do I love Him more than my good son? Do I love Him enough to 
give Him the water miil, instead of giving it to my son?” And then 
he looked into the face of the Christ that stood beside him that day 
and answered out of an honest heart, “Yes, Lord, I love Thee enough 
to give Thee the water mill, and I will do it.” So, after prayer, he 
went to his pastor and told him the story and turned over the water 
mill to the church. The pastor called the church together and told 
them the incident, and then they reasoned it out. This water mill is 
not ours, it belongs to our Lord. What shall be done with it? And 
that same Lord spoke to them, for He told them He would do with 
it what He loved to do when He was here on earth. Namely, to 
bring the knowledge of God and the Christ whom he had sent, to 
those who knew Him not. So those Christians used the income from 
this water mill that belonged to Christ to employ a Bible woman to 
visit in the home of the people near and far, and tell them of Jesus 
Christ. This illustrates the power of the Christ, personally known 
and realized as a fact in the personal life, over the hearts of men. 
Last September, at the meeting of the evangelical council of 
missionaries in Korea, they issued a call to the Christian world, to 
join them in a concert of prayer for a million of souls for Christ 
from Korea. Under the power and influence of the Holy Spirit, the 
missionaries and the churches in Korea have the courage to attempt 
to gather in a harvest like this for our Lord. They do this in the 
face of human insufficiency. It is an absolute act of faith on their 
part. Faith in the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. Faith in 
the ripeness of Korea’s white harvest fields, and faith in the great 
mother churches of America. It is a challenge to you and to me. 
Have we the courage to join them in that prayer? Such a prayer 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
THE REVEREND LEWIS B. HILLIS, MANILA 


PRACTICALLY all that has been said concerning the need of the 
Gospel in Brazil and in all South America might have been said 
with equal truthfulness of the situation in the Philippines before the 
American occupation. Things have altered, but not so much as we 
could wish. The Philippines are an adolescent archipelago. They 
are growing; they are having growing pains. They are growing 
under present governmental conditions. The way in which our 
government is taking up missionary work is a challenge to the 
Christian people of the world. While we went there against the 
will of the people, the battle was not of our seeking, and we have 
rights there acknowledged by the civilized world: possession by 
right both of conquest and purchase. We have established a gov- 
ernment, promoted domestic tranquillity, insured the largest pos- 
sible justice, and assured them of our intention-to withdraw when 
they are able to maintain a government that shall be stable, en- 
during, and just to its citizens. We have given them a very 
efficient bureau of health, an excellent system of sanitation, which 
has already materially diminished the death rate of the people; 
we have given them a large educational system, with startingly sat- 
isfactory results; we are giving them a system of roads, railroads, 
and trolleys, bringing the remote places into a close commercial con- 
tact with the larger places; and the present administration will lead 
to great commercial activity and development. The difficulties that 
embarrass the government are the lack of just the things we purpose 
to inspire in the people: a sense of justice, and of self-denial for the 
good of others. 

They are growing in their religious consciousness. The result 
of the government’s program for education, commerce, and justice 
has a strong effect upon the religious life of the people. The peo- 
ple have had a vague idea of Christianity for three hundred years. 
At the time of our occupation, seven millions of the seven and a half 
millions residing there were nominally Christians and members of 
-the Roman Church, which made saints—out of wood and stone— 
and the people worshipped them. At least this is the substance of 
the argument offered by an American teacher, himself of the Roman 
Church, as a reason for Protestant missionaries keeping out of the 
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Philippines: “You see the people worship these images. Of course 
we know that they are simply symbols that are used to represent 
things eternal, but they believe those images are saints. If you 
come here and tell them those images are not saiats, you will make 
them unbelievers, infidels, and atheists.” Is there a call for a purer 
form of Christianity there? The Roman Catholic Church has been 
pushed for material for the priesthood. Within the past few years 
a priest was convicted of inciting the murder of the Protestants and 
the wrecking of a chapel. He was condemned, sentenced, released 
on bail pending appeal to a higher court, and immediately went back 
to administer the sacraments, to hear confession, and to be the spir- 
itual adviser of the people in his parish. This is, of course, an ex- 
treme case. Is there any need of a purer form of Christianity there? 

The Filipino people appear to think so. You have heard of the 
Independent Filipino Catholic Church, originated by the self-made 
“Archbishop” Aglipay. Passing by whatever his church may or 
may not stand for, we know that it does not acknowledge a Pope. 
Aglipay himself is the head of the church. However much we may 
discount the pretensions of Aglipay, it must be admitted that his 
church represents a protest against the form of Christianity that has 
been forced upon them. It is estimated that four millions of Fili- 
pinos have affiliated with this church—over half of those who were 
nominally Christians at the time of our occupation of the islands. 

If all the money and enthusiasm and energy spent by Christian 
missionaries in the Philippines did no more than force the Roman 
Church to present to the Filipinos as pure a form of Christianity 
as it teaches in this country, I believe all the sacrifice and blood 
would not be wasted. I believe that Archbishop Harty of the 
Roman Catholic Church is doing his best to purify the customs there. 
But while his church believes in unity of faith and doctrine the 
world over, in matters of practise it conforms largely to local cus- 
tom. The common people are affected little by doctrine, but the 
practise is a serious matter. The difficulty with the whole situation 
there is that the faith and the practise are not the same. We need 
a church where the faith and practise is the same; and the people 
there are entitled to it. 

We are growing spiritually. There is another call to the Phil- 
ippines that should receive consideration. We believe God is lead- 
ing the way. We cannot account for our being in the islands on 
any other supposition. They have been a blessing to us, as a gov- 
ernment. They have given us a standing in the world. They have 
given us a large opportunity for service, and we have served them 
unselfishly, though there have been criticisms from some people. 
Like all unselfish service it is being repaid a hundredfold. The 
islands are now self-supporting; they have a very large measure of 
liberty and freedom of speech and press. They are coming out from 
a state of tutelage, putting aside childish things, and becoming a 
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manly nation. As the time of adolescence may be a time of rich bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit in the individual life, so this period of adol- 
escence of the Filipino people is a time of great spiritual growth. 
They are eager for the Gospel. They recognize it as the real need 
of the country. One evangelist was asked by a group of politicians 
to run for the governorship of Cavite Province. He refused, saying 
that he preferred to preach the Gospel. They insisted that he need 
not give up the Gospel, but that he make it his political platform, 
and stand for election upon the principles he was preaching. One 
of the police officers in that vicinity has stated more than once that 
the influence of a single Protestant evangelist in that province, which, 
by the way, was a bad one, has been more efficient in pacifying the 
province than a whole company of soldiers, drilled, armed, and in 
the field. A colonel commanding the constabulary forces in Iloilo 
once wrote a note of thanks to one of the missionaries there thank- 
ing him for his help to the government in bringing in old outlaws, 
who had eluded the police for years. He had not betrayed their 
trust, but merely preached Christ, and when they realized it was 
their duty, they went down and reported to the colonel. Where the 
Spirit of God is working in such a way, is it any wonder that our 
missionaries are overworked? They are not trying to get a hearing, 
but to attend to the crowds who are anxious, for the Gospel. 
Churches spring up as if by magic. A man secures a Bible; he 
and his friends study it; in a short time they are asking the mis- 
sionary to come down and baptize the people in that community. 
We have been there less than ten years, and it required nearly four. 
years for the average man to master the two languages necessary 
for work, but our Filipino missions already compare favorably with 
any other missions in the world. The outpouring of the Spirit into 
the hearts of the people has more than made up for the difficulties 
the missionaries have had with the language and customs, and the 
Filipino Church today is in a large measure self-governing, self- 
supporting, and self-propagating, for every man who receives the 
Word immediately hands it on to others. The very eagerness with 
which the people reach out for the Bible, and study it, and pass it 
on to others, is a great challenge to us, especially when we contrast 
it with the eagerness with which they had turned from the form of 
Christianity that had bound them for three hundred years, which 
brought them so little idea of the love of Jesus Christ, that almost 
every one of them insists upon being re-baptized before he considers 
himself a member of the true Church of Jesus Christ. 


THE SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 
THE REVEREND J. L. HART, ARGENTINA 


To UNDERSTAND something of the success that we have had in 
Argentina we must first look at some of the difficulties that confrent 
us. Let us consider for a moment some of the difficulties mission- 
aries have in working with students. 

The student body of Argentina can be found in her three uni- 
versities, Buenos Aires, LaPlata, and Cordova. The University of 
Cordova is ruled by the Jesuits, the spirit of whom will be seen in a 
statement made by one of their leading professors: “I should be 
glad to see all the Protestants in the country burnt at the stake.” 
Here the difficulties are so great that nothing has been done. In 
the University of LaPlata we have another extreme, nearly all the 
professors being declared atheists, while in Buenos Aires we have 
the mean between these two extremes. Mr. Charles Ewald, one of 
the Y. M. C. A. secretaries, is working with the students in the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires with marked success. 

The fact that one man in one year has been successful in leading 
five Argentine students to Jesus is a call to the Christian students 
of the United States and Canada to give the Gospel to their fellow 
students in Argentina that they may be rescued on the one hand 
from the fanaticism of Jesuitism and on the other from the horrors 
of atheism; and that they may come to know Jesus as their personal 
Saviour. Bishop Hendrix in describing the conditions in Brazil has 
described those of all Latin America. The people have a form of 
Christianity, but do not know Jesus Christ as their Saviour. They 
are really living in idolatry and are saint worshippers. The mis- 
sionary, in trying to lead them to a knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus, has a task just as great as that of leading a Chinaman 
to Christ. 

Another great obstacle we have is atheistic socialism. As the 
people come in contact with modern learning and modern ideas, and 
as they come to see the phariseeism of the Roman clergy in South 
America, they drift from Romanism into atheism. The ideas of 
Ferri and other European socialists are being rapidly accepted in 
Argentina. 

Now, in the light of these difficulties, let us look at the success 
so far attained. A Methodist bishop told me that for the number of 
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missionaries at work and the money expended they were more suc- 
cessful in Argentina than in any other country. The statistics that 


I know are those of the Southern Baptist Convention. We began 


work in Argentina just six years ago and there have never been 
more than four missionaries in the field nor over $12,000 expended. 
And yet we have about as many members in our Churches in Argen- 
tina as we have in Central China, where we have been working for 
over half a century and have expended thousands of dollars. 

Think of the thousands expended in the Orient for hospitals 
and churches and of the number of missionaries at work there and 
then think of the small amount expended in South America and the 
few workers. Then compare the success that evangelical Christianity 
has had in the two fields, and I think you will agree with me when I 
say that our success in Argentina isa call to every one in the United 
States and Canada who loves the Lord to give the pure Gospel to our 
neighbors. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN BRAZIL 
MISS MARY T. PESCUD, PETROLIO, BRAZIL 


THE WORK among the women in Latin America is virtually the 
same as the work among men, and these missions in Papal lands 
are the same everywhere. Of late the thought of what Christ’s last 
commission means to us has been very much upon my mind. He 
said: “Ye shall be my witnesses, beginning at Jerusalem, and going 
into Judea and into Samaria, and unto the the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” Not for one instant do I discount the needs in Asia and in 
Africa; not for one instant do I discount the needs at home; but it 
makes my heart glad to see people interested in our “Samaria” —our 
next door neighbor, people of more or less our own blood, and with 
a vitiated religion bearing some slight similarity to our own. Christ 
has sent us to “Samaria,” nor should we neglect His command. 

We women do what we can. Conditions there are such that 
our work is limited to that of evangelical teachers and to visitation 
work. I can give statistics for the Methodist Church only. We 
have six boarding-schools in Brazil, and one day-school; two centers 
of visitation work; we employ about twenty women; and we teach 
about eight hundred boys and girls. We cannot keep boys over 
twelve years of age; because this is forbidden by public opinion, 
based upon a well-grounded reason—the absolute lack of morality 
in those countries. The Presbyterian Church has a number of 


‘boarding-schools; the very largest Protestant school in Brazil is the 
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one situated in Sao Paulo; there is a large school in Lavras, also 
Presbyterian; and our Baptist brethren have several day-schools. 
Denominational lines are almost obliterated in the foreign field, but 
even then we can’t keep close track of statistics ; we haven’t time. 

I should like to tell you what religion means to an educated 
Brazilian woman. Some years ago I had an opportunity to converse 
with a girl about sixteen years of age, just married, and the matter 
of religion came up very naturally in this way: We had a little acci- 
dent to our steamer, and she said, “I was so frightened, but I prayed 
to the Virgin and then everything came right.” I asked, “Do you 
pray to the Virgin?” “Certainly,” she said, “don’t you?” I replied, 
“No.” She asked, “Don’t you pray?” “Of course, but not to the 
Virgin.” “Well, to whom?” I said, “I pray to God.” She replied, 
“I am afraid of God; I never prayed to Him in my life.” I asked, 
“To whom do you pray?” “To the Virgin and to the saints,” and 
she pulled a little card from her pocket, a colored picture of St. 
John, “I pray to this. I have had it since I went to school, and have 
prayed to it ever since.” I looked at it, and asked, “Do you pray to 
this or to the being it represents?” She answered, “I pray to this.” 
I was afraid my Portuguese was not clear, and I said, “You don’t 
understand me, I think; do you pray to this photograph or do you 
pray to St. John?” Her answer was, “I understood you perfectly, 
I pray to this.” Is that Christianity or idolatry? Before we sep- 
arated this young lady accepted a New Testament from me, which 
she promised to read. I have never seen her since, but we have 
opened up work in her section, and I hope she has heard our preach- 
ers and that she has accepted our Saviour. 

Indulgences still exist in Brazil. I brought back one which is 
good for one hundred days. That does not mean you can commit 
any sin you want to, for a hundred days; it means you get out of 
purgatory one hundred days sooner. I own an indulgence myself, 
good for sixty days. I paid fifty cents for it. In Brazil they are 
still praying for Columbus. There were masses said, just as I left, 
to liberate his soul from the flames of purgatory. 

In our schools we make a special feature of Bible study, though 
of course we teach other things, giving a well-balanced education. 
My work consists in large part of mathematics ; about half of the re- 
maining time is given to Bible study; and most of the last quarter is 
given to English work. If any of you young people are thinking 
about being missionaries to a foreign country, don’t forget that be- 
ing a missionary does not necessarily mean preaching, praying with 
the people, or even visiting them much. It means having your hand 
ready for whatever it finds to do. I can teach Jesus Christ in my 
embroidery class nearly as well as I can in my Bible class; I can 
teach Jesus in teaching English—I can teach practical religion there, 
and I do it. 

When I went back to Brazil several years ago, there were some 
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young Italian girls, who came to our school only to study English— 
special students. They sat in my classroom most of the day, either 
hearing English or reciting it. When they became acquainted, so 
that I felt that I could venture, I invited them to Sunday-school, and 
they accepted the invitation. Then I invited them to stay to church, 
and they did so; and before very long the second daughter, a beau- 
tiful girl, seventeen or eighteen years old, told me that she wanted 
to join the Methodist Church. “Why?? I asked. “Because I am 
converted, and don’t believe the way Catholics believe. I believe the 
way you believe, and I want to join the Methodist Church.” I said, 
“What does your mother think about it?’ “She is against it.” 
“What does your father think?” “He does not care.” I said, “My 
dear, you wait. You join the church now, and your mother and 
father will never have any patience with your religion. Do you 
want them converted?” They replied, “It is the desire of our hearts” 
—for by that time the eldest daughter was anxious to join. I pre- 
vailed upon them to wait, saying that their mother would be drawn 
to Christ through their example, much more than through their 
opposition. I told them to live their religion, to wait and to pray 
for their mother, who made no objections to their coming to our 
services. Soon after that they went to France, but just before I left 
Brazil I got a letter from this second daughter telling me that nearly 
the whole family were active working members of the Protestant 
Church in the French town where they lived, and that they had come 
to Christ through the influence we had exerted over them, acquired 
through purely secular teachings in our schools. 

We don’t always see such direct results, but have to judge by 
inference. There was a very lovely girl of fifteen, who had been 
sometimes a boarder, sometimes a day pupil in our schools. She 
had been taken out of our school for a year that she might make her 
first communion in the Catholic Church, but afterwards came back 
to us, because with us she could get the education they wanted her 
to have, and in the convent schools the pupils do not study the sub- 
jects which we teach. They came up from Rio one night and the next 
morning we heard that this daughter was dead. I could not believe 
it, and I went with one of my teachers to see if the girl was sick; 
but she was indeed dead; and there around her coffin were the can- 
dles to light her through the dark valley. The mother was sobbing 
in the next room, but she sent for me; so I asked her how her daugh- 
ter had died. She said, “She was only conscious for one moment. 
IT don’t know whether she knew me. All she said was, ‘Jesus, my 
Jesus,’ and then she became unconscious, and died without another 
word.” I thought of that girl dying with the name of Jesus Christ 
upon her lips instead of the Virgin’s, and it was proof to me that 
Jesus was in her heart. I have no doubt that, although she had 
been withheld from identifying herself with us, she had taken Jesus 
Christ as her Lord and Master. 
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The work is worth while—it is worth our lives, it is worth our 
uttermost strength, it is worth our death. Are any of you thinking 
about the foreign field? First of all comes the divine call. Don . 
go unless God sends you. Don’t go unless you have a deep religious 
experience. Crossing the equator does not make you any better— 
it may make you worse. Don’t go unless you have good health. 
Don’t go unless you have common sense. Get as good an education 
as possible. Do try to have some sense of humor. It makes many 
a hard place smooth and easy, which otherwise would break you down 
with burden and care. When one of our sister missionaries was tell- 
ing me some hard experiences one day, I asked, “How did you ever 
stand it?” and her reply was, “Why, my dear, when things were at 
their very worst, I saw the funny side, and it was all right!” Don’t 
go unless you know how to live with other people. Put two uncon- 
genial women together who never saw each other before in their 
lives! They may be separated without any scandal, but it is very un- 
comfortable until the separation comes, so learn to live with other 
people. Above all thiggs, never go until God calls you, but when He 
speaks, obey. 


THE SITUATION IN VENEZUELA 
THE REVEREND JOHN CHRISTIANSEN, MARACINO, VENEZUELA 


I rHinkK the Republic of Venezula can be reached more easily 
and more quickly than any of the other South American republics. 
We have direct steamer communication with New York. Venezuela 
is a large land, larger than France and Germany together. The esti- 
mates of the populations of South American countries generally are 
very low. I believe that there are nearly fifty million persons in 
South America. 

That great land of Venezuela, a thousand miles from one side 
to the other, has only five cities. They are all occupied by mission- 
aries. The Presbyterian Board has a very progressive mission there, 
in the capital. The Christian Missionary Alliance has another mis- 
sion in the same city, and they have the only chapel yet erected in 
the republic for the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. All 
the other missionaries have to contend with the difficulty of renting 
halls. There are missions in the city of Caracas and in two cities 
near the capital. There are two families of the Scandinavian Alli- 
ance in Maracaibo, a city which is the center of a trade embracing 
some six large States. That territory is largely within the Andes 
Mountains, one of the richest parts of Venezuela. We two mission- 
aries, with our families, are striving to spread the Gospel through 
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that great region. We publish the only evangelical paper in the re- 
public, using a small printing press. We must sometimes begin with 
small things in missionary work. 

I went once into a strange city where Protestants were sub- 
jected to a tremendous opposition from Roman Catholic priests, 
who had prejudiced the population against the work of missionaries, 
telling them that the missionaries were sent by the devil himself for 
the purpose of robbing people of their Christian faith, and of scat- 
tering books which are ungodly, immoral. Think of telling people 
that the Bible is an immoral book! Yet we have found it possible 
to go into such a city, where the people know that these books are 
prohibited things, and in less than three days dispose of over twenty 
New Testaments, by sale, and of fifteen or twenty Christian books; 
we distributed hundreds of tracts and secured over twenty-five sub-— 
scribers to a mission paper. There are possibilities in South Amer- 
ica, and never have there been such possibilities as there are today. 
All the republics have religious liberty except Peru, whose consti- 
tution still prohibits all forms of worship except those of the Catholic 
Church; but even there the missionaries are allowed to work. The 
higher class people, and especially the government officials, are favor- 
able to missionary work. I am glad to say that only one man of the 
officials of the Republic of Venezuela ever tried to hinder our work, 
and he will never try again. The South American lands are indeed, 
as they have aptly been called, our “Samaria,” and Venezuela is the 
nearest of these lands. ; 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY AND NEEDS OF THE STUDENT 


CLASS IN’ SOUTH ‘AMERICA 
MR. JOHN H. WARNER, PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL 


WHEN A STUDENT arrives at the age when he can judge his 
religion, he naturally submits it to test on two counts: first, the per- 
sonal life and character of its leaders; second, the ceremonies and 
practices which constitute the public manifestation of religion. As 
to the first count, the experience of the Latin student has been most 
unfortunate. His conception of a priest is that of one who does not 
hesitate to violate his vows of celibacy, descend to the most disgust- 
ing means to enrich himself, resort to chicanery to maintain his posi- 
tion with the authorities, and, as the spiritual and intellectual leader 
of the community, keep the people in the most pitiable ignorance. It 
is no wonder that young men of reasonable intelligence conclude 
from this that religion is perfectly compatible with a very low stand- 
ard of purity, honesty, political virtue, and of spiritual and even in- ) 
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tellectual attainment. The more such men develop intellectually, the 
more outspoken becomes their criticism of religion. 

The preacher of the pure Gospel need no longer be called a 
proselytizer if he labors for the student classes in Latin countries. 
The breach between the educated man and the Church has already 
wide and daily widening. Senhor Silvio Romero is professor of 
philosophy in the Academy of Law in Rio de Janeiro. He is one of 
the leading educators of Brazil and author of “Ensaios na Philoso- 
phia de Direito,” used in all the law schools of the Republic. He is 
considered a conservative by the Church, but the first sentence in 
the introduction to his “Ensaios” is an unequivocal statement of the 
position of men of his class with regard to the Church. He says 
“Since 1868-9 when the reading of Taine, Renan, Scherer, and Spen- 
cer demolished the Catholic notions with which I came out of my 
preparatory course, and initiated me into the true knowledge of the 
moral world, this (true knowledge imparted as above) has been my 
philosophical creed to this day.” If Rome could read the signs of the 
times, she could spell her doom in the utterances of her sons on 
philosophy and religion. 

But if the lives and teachings of the priests repel the stu- 
dent and lead him to question the genuineness of religion, the prac- 
tices of the only form of Christianity which he knows intimately lead 
him to question the very existence of God. The array of facts that 
might be presented at this point is vast. There is room only for the 
presentation of the most typical. 

I stood with the throng, one day, in the great nave of the 
church that is in the Largo de Sao Francisco in Rio de Janeiro. 
People were passing by scores in attendance upon the different cere- 
monies and masses. As I watched the throng I noticed an old black 
man come tottering along the wall on the side opposite to where I 
stood. With difficulty he clambered up two steps beneath a dark 
object on the wall near the door, tenderly saluted it, deposited a coin 
in a box and hobbled on. When there was an interval in the line of 
people that were passing, I went to examine the object on the wall 
and saw a bronze cross, cast in low relief, with an inscription in 
Latin declaring that His Holiness the Pope would grant to each one 
of the faithful, who not more than once per day would kiss this cross 
and deposit a penny in the box, a hundred days’ indulgence. The 
bronze was worn smooth by the lips that had touched it. 

In the edge of the city of Rio de Janeiro is a rocky hillock 
which is used as a shrine of the Virgin. Three hundred and sixty- 
five steps have been cut in the hard, gray granite of which the hill 
is composed. The steps are hollowed out and worn smooth and 
stained red with the blood of hundreds of devotees that annually 
ascend those dizzy steps on their naked knees to worship the image 
of the Virgin at the top. 

Out in the State of Minas is a wooden statue of marvelous 
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beauty. Those who have seen it say it is the exact copy of the form 
and face of the Christ. It has long, flowing, silken locks such as He 
had when He walked the shores of Galilee. The marvel of these 
masses of hair is that they grow so fast that they must be trimmed 
off each year. The church derives a large revenue from the sale of 
the locks from the wooden statue of the Christ in Minas. 

Years ago a man of Bahia was out fishing. He had fished for 
a long time without result. But he was a pious man and he prayed 
to the Virgin. She heard his prayer, a great fish came along, he 
_ took him and started for home with joy. As he went he was aston- 
ished to see that every scale of his prize was miraculously painted in 
oil with an exact copy of the Virgin’s face. The scales of that fish 
have been sold by the Church at a good profit for many years. 

The temptation for us is to ridicule these childish practices, but 
we shall never understand the attitude of the Latin sudent until we 
realize that these tales are gospel to members of his own family. 
There are mothers in Brazil who teach these things to their children 
as you would teach the story of the Babe that was cradled in a man- 
ger. If we follow a boy who started with these as he passes through 
his preparatory course, probably in a parochial school where he is 
taught an emasculated history, a repudiated science and an anti- 
quated philosophy, and on out into a State technical school where 
from free professors he gets some truth along all these lines, we 
find ourselves in the mood to sympathize with him as he repudiates 
the whole system that has done so much to dwarf his intellect, crip- 
ple his spiritual growth, and thwart his natural ambition. For such” 
as he positivism, Haeckelism, and kindred expressions of unbelief 
are a welcome relief from foolishness and hypocrisy. 

Senhor Argymiro Galvao was at one time lecturer on philosophy 
in the law school in Sao Paulo, in many respects the leading law 
school in Brazil. One of his lectures, “The Conception of God,” 
was published as a tract as late as 1906. I quote the following from 
that lecture: “The Catholic faith is dead. There is no longer confi- 
dence in Christian dogma. The supernatural has been banished 
from the domain of science. The conquests of philosophy have done 
away with the old preconception of spirituality. Astronomy, with 
La Place, has invaded the heavenly fields and in all celestial space 
there has not been found a kingdom for your God. . . . We are 
in the realm of realism. The reason meditates not on theological 
principles, but upon facts furnished by experience. God is a myth, 
He has no reality, He is not an object of science. . . . Man in- 
vented gods and God that the world might be ruled. These concep- 
tions resulted from his progressive intelligence. The simple spirit 
refrains from all criticism and accepts the idea of God without resist- 
ance. The cultured spirit repels the idea in virtue of its inherent 
contradictions.” 

Galvao is only one of many educators in the best schools of 
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Brazil who have broken with the Church, and of all the hundreds of 
students that annually sit under these teachings, very few could be 
found who would question the accuracy of this line of thought or 
seek to justify the Christian faith. 

The great difficulty that confronts the laborer in this field is 
not that of tearing men away from an old faith. The great majority 
have already repudiated their old faith. The pity of it is that they 
think they have repudiated Christianity. To the Latin student, 
Christianity has been tried and found wanting. It is more surprising 
that one of these should turn to the true faith than that one should 
come out of Buddhism, Confucianism, or Islam. I have the im- 
pression that if the best form of Christianity that I know had treated 
me as Catholicism has its adherents, my own attitude toward God 
would be very similar to that of the Latin. 

But for all this, the Latin student is surprisingly open to the 
truth. His hunger for knowledge makes him eager to learn from 
any source. His hatred of the priests makes him an earnest listener 
to any one whose attitude is only slightly different from theirs. At 
the same time his inborn veneration for his mother’s faith makes him 
very respectful even of Christians. The last few years have proven 
that the strongholds of agnosticism, indifferentism, and vice in the 
Latin world are not impregnable but very accessible. I could show 
you several cities in South America today where the gates are com- 
pletely down to white-ripe student fields into which no laborer has 
ever entered. 

When you pray the Lord of the Harvest, pray for the students 
of Latin America. They are numbered by thousands; they are the 
flower of their nations and they are at once the hope and the menace 
of their race. 


POSSIBILITIES AND NEEDS AMONG YOUNG WOMEN 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


MISS HARRIET TAYLOR, NEW YORK 


ARNOLD ToyNBEE once said, “Enthusiasm arises in two ways: 
first, an ideal that takes the imagination by storm; second, the defi- 
nite, intelligent plan by which that ideal can be carried out.” If 
that be true, it is easy to understand why one speaks enthusiastically 
of the young women of South America; because it requires only a 
superficial tour through that country by one with an ordinarily vivid 
imagination to see the ideal which would be realized if the young 
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women of that continent transferred their devotion from the crucified 
Jesus to the living, satisfying Christ. 

Those who are thoroughly acquainted with South America be- 
lieve that it is entering upon a period of startling transformations, 
some of which have a direct bearing upon young womanhood. An 
important transformation is taking place in the industrial world. 
One year ago a prominent physician of Rio de Janeiro advertised in 
a daily paper for an office attendant. After he had waited for a whole 
week, one young woman answered the advertisement. When I was 
in Rio de Janeiro last September, the position was again vacant ; the 
physician offered the same salary, advertised in the same paper and 
during the following day twenty-two young women of superior type 
applied for the position. A few days before that, I had seen 1,500 
women and girls working in a jute mill in Sao Paulo and was told 
that Sao Paulo was fast becoming the Manchester of Brazil. As soon 
as one enters Santiago, he is shocked to see women serving as street 
car conductors, and the pathetic stories which one hears about these 
conductors prove that the women have been unable to withstand the 
temptations to which they are submitted. During the last few weeks, 
the city authorities of Rio de Janeiro have decided to install young 
women as telephone operators. They recognize the dangers, and 
have asked the Young Women’s Christian Association to recommend 
young women for these positions. These illustrations are sufficient 
to prove that entirely new conditions are being created and that 
women are being exposed to temptations heretofore unknown. 
Surely nothing but a vital relation with the living Christ can pro-. 
tect young women in these environments! 

Another change, not so apparent, but quite as remarkable, is 
the new attitude of the Roman Catholic Church toward the reading 
of the Bible. Romanism in Brazil, after four hundred years of al- 
most undisputed sway, has left four-fifths of its population unable 
to read or write. Women have been kept in ignorance and those 
who could read have been forbidden to read the Bible; but the first 
Catholic Congress which met a few years ago in the city of Bahia, 
discussed the question as to what should be done, seeing that their 
prohibitions, excommunications, persecutions and Bible-burnings had 
not availed to put a stop to the circulation of the Protestant Scrip- 
tures. The Franciscan monks were authorized to revise and print a 
translation of the four Gospels. The preface of this work was 
written by the first Cardinal of South America. His last paragraph 
reads: “All Catholic families should have in their homes the book 
of the Holy Gospels. They should read it in common and meditate 
upon it. Let all pious souls take to their charge this holy and re- 
generating mission of propagating among all classes of society the 
reading of the Holy Gospels.” Undoubtedly little effort has been 
made to put this into operation, but it must have its influence and is 


a step in the right direction. 
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Hand in hand with the permission to read the Bible goes new 
opportunities for learning how to read. The Argentine Republic 
has employed about sixty North American teachers to help in lay- 
ing the foundations of their educational system. A prominent edu- 
cator in Chile told me that the Chilean Government, in some cases, 
paid the railroad fare of students, as well as their board and tuition, 
because they see that children must be educated and that young 
women must be trained to teach them. The president of one of the 
leading normal colleges in Brazil gave us some interesting and en- 
couraging plans which are now being formulated to improve the 
educational condition of that republic. Certainly the ability and per- 
mission to read the word of God will do much to overcome the 
weaknesses which have characterized the past generation. We must 
consider not only the opportunities but also the definite, intelligent 
plans by which these opportunities may be seized. 

The first great need is to remove the prejudice against Prot- 
estantism. The mothers are controlled, in an astonishing degree, 
by the confessional. The young women have been taught from baby- 
hood that Protestantism is a menace. This deep-seated prejudice 
makes it necessary to establish educational and industrial missions, 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and any 
other agencies which provide a variety of avenues of approach. 
Among the most effective missionary agencies of Latin America are 
the evangelical schools established by Mr. William Morris in Buenos 
Aires. They have a registration of over 5,000; are connected with 
the Church Missionary Society, and have the recognition and support 
of the city authorities. Many persons are receiving an entirely new 
view of Protestantism through these day schools and are willing to 
allow their children to attend the Sunday-school. The boarding 
schools under denominational boards are accomplishing a similar 
work and should be multiplied in number and increased in efficiency. 
The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations are 
presenting a practical view of Christianity which appeals to the 
thinking men and women. A prominent Roman Catholic priest said 
recently that the most dangerous work which the Protestants had 
established was the Young Men’s Christian Association. He closed 
a rather lengthy article by saying that the young men enter the build- 
ing and take advantage of the privileges before they realize that they 
are under Protestant influences, and, as a result, he added, “we are 
losing our young men.” The young women who go to South Amer- 
ica as teachers in the government positions, as missionaries under the 
denominational boards, or as secretaries of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, should prove, by life and by teaching the 
dower of a dominant, spiritual Protestantism. 

The second great need that impressed me was the necessity for 
helping young women from other countries to live nearer to the 
ideals of home. While I was in Buenos Aires, I was brought into 
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close contact with many foreign women. There were young women 
of twelve nationalities in the boarding department of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association during my visit of six weeks. Be- 
side these, scores of others came to the office with all manner of 
requests. As I talked with one after another, I was impressed with 
the disappointments that many were meeting and the absorption in 
accumulating money in order to return to the home land as soon as 
possible. It was sad to find that young women from Christian 
homes, who had been active in church life, had laid aside all respon- 
sibilities of leadership in Christian work; many had neglected all 
forms of church service, and not a few were drifting into the customs 
of the country. These facts are especially sad when one realizes that 
every Christian foreign young woman could be a mighty force in the 
missionary enterprise. 

The third need that increasingly impressed itself upon me was 
the necessity of developing the latent ability found in the young 
women of South America. Our Southern sisters have keen intellec- 
tual tastes and latent powers of leadership ; and the Christian women 
possess a deep spiritual life. There comes to my mind the 
afternoon when I addressed the Alumnz Association of Santiago 
College. The interest in the educational awakening in the Orient 
was quite as deep as it would have been in an alumnz association of 
a Northern college. There comes to my mind also a mass meeting 
for women which was planned by a Brazilian woman, who would 
make an excellent business manager of a student conference. And 
one special prayer meeting with a group of Brazilian women con- 
tinues to be a personal, spiritual inspiration. In presenting these 
facts and encouragements I do not wish to be misunderstood ; neither 
do I want to give a glamorous account. We must face the facts and 
realize that the field is barely touched, visible results are meager, 
opposition is subtle and determined, and discouragements are legion, 
but enough has been accomplished to prove that the power of the 
living Christ is sufficient in South America as it is in any other 
country. 

A few days ago I read that a bar of iron, worth £1, was, when 
made into horseshoes, worth £2. The same bar of iron could be 
made into needles and would be worth £70. If the same bar were 
made into watch springs, it would be worth £1,000. This simple 
statement of facts has an intensely practical application. The young 
women in South America have true native ability, suggested by the 
first pound. Give them liberty in addition to their original value and 
their usefulness will be doubled. Add education, and their effective- 
ness will be increased seventy times; but their native ability plus 
liberty, plus education, plus the power of the indwelling Christ, will 
make them a thousand times more effective, in their homes, to their 
country and to the world. Is that ideal not enough to take our ima- 
gination by storm? Is there any woman who has talents too great 
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for such a stupendous undertaking? I can think of no greater privi- 
lege than that of helping to prepare the future leaders of Latin 
America. 


OUR PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITIES TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF LATIN AMERICA 


THE REVEREND J. C. ROBBINS, THE PHILIPPINES 


IF OUR CONSIDERATION of missions is to be of the greatest per- 
sonal value to us we must face it in a personal way. Each of us has 
one great investment to make—the life. If we become multi-mil- 
lionaires we shall never have a greater investment. Ex-Governor 
Goodell of New Hampshire said to me some time ago, “Robbins, 
there is one thing I cannot understand, and that is, why in the world 
you are willing to spend your life in the Philippine Islands.” My 
reply was, “Governor Goodell, I am persuaded that the six years I 
have spent in the Philippine Islands have counted more for God, 
humanity, and my own country than twenty-five years spent here in 
the United States.” 

We have one life to live, and only one, and as strong, eager men 
and women, we wish to make this life count for the very most. We 
are ambitious, and God is ambitious for us. God has a great world 
plan. God has a plan for your life and for mine that fits into His 
world plan. As American students there are special reasons why 
we should seriously face this great problem of Latin America. 

In the future the influence of our own nation will become more 
and more dominant in South America. Secretary Root’s trip brought 
to the notice of the United States more forcibly than ever before the 
importance of these Latin American countries ; and in the Philippines 
today the stars and stripes wave over the “Pearl of the Orient.” 
Latin America has a future greater than we have dreamed. South 
America has been called the neglected continent. It has also been 
called the continent of opportunities. As one of her own poets has 
said, “There is a future for South America immense as her moun- 
tains and her seas, brilliant as her skies and her resplendent stars.” 
If we wish to make the most of ourselves for God and our brothers 
in that land, with its mighty future, we may profitably invest our 
lives. 

From Latin America there comes the call of a great need. This 
need is three-fold. In the first place, there is the intellectual need. 
The South American students are awake and alert and South Amer- 
ican Romanism does not satisfy their awakened intellect. In Latin 
America and in the Philippines thousands of the men are breaking 
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away from the Church of Rome and becoming atheists and agnostics. 
The pure Gospel of Jesus Christ can satisfy the intellectual needs of 
this people. In the second place, there is the moral need. College 
men know something of the temptations that face them here in 
America ; but you cannot know the fierceness of the temptations that 
face men in these Latin American countries—and they have no help. 
Their religious leaders are no moral inspiration or help to them. 
One day in the Philippines I called upon an American school teacher 
who was living with the Filipino Roman Catholic priest. As I was 
passing through the main room of the convent where they lived I 
saw that priest at a table with seven women, gambling. The only 
help for these men in their battle against temptation, and for a pure 
life and high ideals, is Jesus Christ, the strong Son of God. In the 
third place, there is the spiritual need. Latin America has no Bible, 
no Christ, and a God to be feared rather than loved. The Virgin and 
the saints hold the pre-eminent place and they do not satisfy the 
deepest spiritual longings of men and women. Only as we go to 
them with our Christ, the living Son of the living God, can we satisfy 
the deepest needs of these, our brothers and sisters in Latin America. 

Last May, as I went from Capiz to Manila on a steamboat, one 
of my traveling companions was a Filipino judge, a man educated 
in America, with a degree from one of our great universities. In 
the course of our conversation I said to him, “Judge, what do you 
consider to be the most pressing need of your people? What is the 
one thing above everything else that they lack?” After thinking in 
silence for a few moments the Judge replied: ““Mr. Robbins, the 
one thing that my people need is character.” This educated Filipino” 
was right and we know that character cannot be made virile and 
strong without the supernatural help of the Christian religion. There 
is a great need, and we men and women must face the question of 
our personal responsibility to Latin America. 

I have a friend, one of the largest men I know. He was center 
on his college football team, a man, every inch and every ounce of 
him. I was visiting at his home some time ago and in our rummag- 
ing arotind we found the old red sweater with the big “C” on it, the 
token of his membership on the varsity. He said, as he looked at 
it, “I worked harder for that ‘C’ in college than I did for my A. B.” 
This man is a Christian minister today. His father, a very success- 
ful man, visited him recently and as he was leaving, he said, “George, 
I would rather see you a minister of Jesus Christ than many times a 
millionaire.” Why did this sticcessful and wealthy business man 
speak thus strongly? Because he realized that in this service would 
be found the richest investment for life. 

I received a letter some time ago from a young Filipino. He 
spoke of the baseball we had played and then, referring to the diffi- 
culty I had found in getting a man to catch behind the bat, he said, 
“You will i. glad to know that now we have two men who have the 
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nerve to catch behind the bat.” We must have today on the mission 
field men who have the nerve “to catch behind the bat,” men who 
have the nerve to take the hardest places. We are not calling you to 
easy posts. Latin America calls for men and women who can endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. If you are not men and 
women of this stamp you should remain here in the United States. 
But if you are willing to try to fill these hard places, if you are 
willing to “catch behind the bat,” if you have seen the vision and ex- 
perienced the power of Christ in your own life, then you are the men 
we want. 

Eight years ago I attended my first Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion in Toronto. The one great thought that I took away from that 
Convention that took me to the Philippines was this: “I have Christ, 
I can go; therefore, I must go.” 


SOUTH AMERICA’S APPEAL 
MR. ROBERT E. SPEER, M.A., NEW YORK 


IN THE CONTINENT of South America are not less than forty 
millions of people, distributed among the various republics, and a few 
thousands in some sections of the continent connected with European 
governments: roughly, fifteen millions in Brazil, one million in 
Uruguay, six millions in Argentina, three millions and a quarter in 
Chile, two millions in Bolivia, three millions and a half in Peru, two 
millions in Ecuador, four or four and a half in, Colombia, and two 
millions, perhaps, in Venezuela; approximately forty millions of peo- 
ple in this one continent who need to be reached with the message of 
Christ. Of these forty millions about five or six millions are In- 
dians; a million or more in the Republic of Brazil, no man can state 
how many, because they have not been enumerated; perhaps three 
hundred thousand in the three republics of Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Argentina; not more than a hundred thousand of Araucanian In- 
dians in South Central Chile. More than a half of the whole popula- 
tion of Bolivia is Indian, and half of the population of Peru; three- 
fourths of the blood of Ecuador is Indian and three hundred thou- 
sand of the people of Colombia are pure Indian, with a large strain 
of Indian blood in a good part of the rest of the population. Of 
these five or six millions of Indians perhaps three millions speak one 
language—the Quichua—into which part of the Scriptures has been 
translated, put in print, and is now accessible to missionaries speak- 
ing that tongue. . 

We group all these South American peoples under the title Latin 
American. There are great differences among them, due in part to 
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the conditions of the climate, in part to the varying European 
strains which were grafted on the Indian stock. For example, in 
Brazil about half the population are negroes, while there are no 
negroes in the countries on the West Coast. As Bishop Hendrix 
has said, the Portuguese strain that was introduced into Brazil 
was mixed with the negro slave blood and the tropical Indian 
blood, and there has been produced a race not black and yet with 
a larger proportion of black blood in it than any partially white 
race in South America, having a land bigger than Europe, bigger 
than the United States, without Alaska, bigger than the Chinese 
Empire unless you count in Manchuria—the biggest land in the 
world, with fifteen millions of people. In Chile it was-a different 
strain grafted on a different Indian stock, the sturdiest in South 
America, the one set of Indians whom the Spaniards never subdued, 
and who lasted unsubdued into our own day. To the North there 
are the two republics of Peru and Bolivia, milder and more plastic 
nations in which a still different quality of Spanish blood than came 
into other republics was grafted on the fragments of the old Inca 
civilization. As a matter of fact, most of the South American repub- 
lics, made up in this mixed way, have been stagnant in growth, in 
population, in their development intellectually, and stagnant in their 
moral and religious life, but not more so, perhaps, than Spain. Some 
of these South American countries have increased their population in 
half a century, there are some with less population now than some 
years ago. 

Now, among these forty millions of people what missionary - 
agencies are at work? In Brazil, the Southern Methodist, the South- 
ern Presbyterian, the Southern Baptist Churches, the American 
Episcopal, and the Northern Presbyterian. Those are the five 
churches which are at work for fifteen millions of people. In Argen- 
tina, only the Northern Methodists, the Southern Baptists, and some 
good forces from Great Britain. In Bolivia, only the Northern 
Methodists and the Canadian Baptists and an independent mission 
from Australia to the Indians; in Peru, the Regions Beyond Mission, 
of Great Britain and the Northern Methodist Church, which has only 
two ordained men with it for the three and a half million in that 
country; in Ecuador, the Northern Methodist and the Gospel Mis- 
sionary Union; in Chile, the Northern Methodists and Presbyterians, 
the Christian Missionary Alliance, and among the Indians the South 
American Missionary Society; in Colombia, three ordained men of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church working among four and a half 
millions of the most attractive people in the world; in Venezuela, one 
ordained man representing the Northern Presbyterian Church and a 
few men of the Scandinavian- Mission. Besides all these there are a 
few independent workers and some devoted workers among the 
English speaking people of the various coast cities of South America. 
I think I have named almost all the missionary agencies, but we must 
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not fail to add the colporteurs and agents of the English and Ameri- 
can Bible Societies. 

Dr. Zwemer sent me, in his preparation for the Rochester Con- 
vention, and for the World Conferences in Edinburgh, a map of 
South America, with the request that I should mark upon it the 
sections of the continent in which missionary work was being done. 
When I got through, it was pitiful to look at the map: around the 
coast, and not all around, but only here and there, were little sections 
which nowhere reached more than several hundred miles into the in- 
terior. These were the areas marked as occupied by missionary 
agencies, while the great body of the South American continent was 
left unmarked. Let us keep in thought a few of the great fields there 
awaiting missionaries. There are no missionaries in the Amazon Val- 
ley west of Manaos and none between Para and Manaos and none 
from Manaos clear up over the Andes Mountains. There is the State 
of Goyaz in Central Brazil with no established work as yet. There 
is the city of Iquitos in Northeastern Peru, reached by ocean steamer 
up the Amazon, one of the important cities of Peru, where there is 
not a single missionary at work, with immense sections of unreached 
country in every direction. There is the great country of Colombia, 
with over four millions of peoples, nearer to the United States than 
any other South American country. That part of South America 
nearest to our influence has been the most neglected section. We 
have passed it by. And among these four and a half millions of 
Colombians, most attractive people, in a land of beautiful valleys and 
high plateaus, which make it one of the best equatorial lands in the 
world, there are many towns and cities running from four thousand 
to twenty thousand population, scores of them, totally without mis- 
sionary work of any kind. 

Let us keep the burden of these neglected lands on our hearts, as 
we learn one by one of the various fields and their needs. 


THE WARRANT FOR PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


BISHOP E. R. HENDRIX, D.D., KANSAS CITY 


CHRISTIANITY ought not to have competitors in the same field. 
We have no business in Latin America if there is any other branch 
of Christ’s Church that is doing its full duty there, evangelizing the 
people, spreading among them the Scriptures, developing among 
them the saintly life. I believe the test of a Church of God is that it 
produces saints, and if Latin America has any form of Christianity 
that is saint-producing, developing the saintly life, it is a very doubt- 
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ful proceeding that any other Church should interfere with the work 
that is, under God, going on. It is a very painful thing to bring an 
indictment against a whole people. Edmund Burke used to say: “I 
do not know how to bring an indictment against a whole people.” 
He could frame an indictment against an individual or a group of in- 
dividuals, but he could not frame an indictment against a whole peo- 
ple. Unfortunately, no one could be cal'ed upon to speak on the ques- 
tion of Christianity in Latin America without having to frame an 
indictment against the kind of Christianity that is there and has 
been there from the beginning. I speak particularly concerning the 
United States of Brazil, which makes the bulk of South America, 
corresponding in point of size to the United States of America. In 
large measure its most dense population is in the sea-coast region. 
No one can be called upon to speak upon the question of that form 
of religion in Latin America which I am most familiar with officially 
and by personal visit, without having to state that the form of Chris- 
tianity there is a Romanized Paganism. It was brought there by the 
Portuguese, and you know what the Portuguese stand for in history. 
They were the great slave-traders, dealt in them, buying and selling. 
They foisted slavery upon Brazil. They brought to Brazil that 
form of Christianity which alone they knew, not a very high type of 
Roman Christianity. The result is that it was grafted upon pagan- 
ism and the graft has not been a very notable improvement upon the 
original stock. 

The type of Christianity which Brazil particularly has, and 
which makes it necessary that there should be a better type there, 
is one that the Roman Church itself almost repudiates. For in- 
stance, while celibacy is the law of the Church of Rome as regards 
its priesthood, so corrupt and impure have been the lives of the priests 
and bishops in Brazil that the matter has been mooted in the College 


of the Propaganda as to whether or not Brazil should not be made 


an exception, priests of the Church in Brazil being permitted to 
have wives. The question is asked concerning various priests, 
“How many wives has he got?” One, a bishop of the Church, is 
known to have not less than four, meaning by that that he lives 
in a condition of concubinage with not less than that number. 
That being the state of affairs, you can readily see that the type 
of Christianity Brazil has is a type of Christianity without Christ, 
where they worship the Virgin Mother but not the divine Son. 
It is a Christianity without the Spirit of God. The Bible is a prohib- 
ited book. It is Christianity without that form of worship which 
has its glory in immediate access to God through Jesus Christ alone 
as Saviour. And this is a matter that is most lamentable to all citi- 
zens of Brazil, so much so that it would be painful, were it my duty 
—which it cannot be at present—to go into anything like details as 
to’ the condition of things there. It is most discreditable to Rome, 
this state of family life, that makes it absolutely necessary for the 
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saying of Latin America that they have a purer religion. While +i 
speak of Brazil I speak only of the condition of things that obtains 
throughout all Latin America. This makes it necessary that it 
should have a purer form of Christianity which Protestantism has 
come to bring. 

A‘ condition of affairs like this shows itself in the condition of 
the priests—notably so. When I was there a few years ago there was 
a venerable bishop of the Roman Church, who asked two of our mis- 
sionaries to come and see him, and during the course of the visit 
said, “let us talk on religion.” During the conversation they said 
to him, “Bishop, why is it that your priests do not preach more; 
why is it that when we are called upon to give the Gospel to the 
world the sermon is so rarely heard in one of your churches?’ His 
frank response was: “They are too ignorant to preach. They do 
not know enough to preach. It is not an uncommon thing among us 
to ordain mule-drivers to the priesthood. A bishop in the adjoining 
diocese is a blind man, and it has happened that one man has an- 
swered the questions and another man has been ordained, showing 
that by a system of substitution one could comply with the letter of 
the law while another party altogether had hands laid upon him for 
consecration to the work of the priesthood. “That being the state of 
affairs,” he said, “you do not wonder that they cannot preach. They 
do not know enough; they are too ignorant for that.” Then he 
said, with pathos, “When I think of this state of things, I believe that 
many of the parishes are better off without priests, if we can give 
them no better priests than we can get for the most of them.” He 
added, “When I think of this state of things, I do not want to live, 
yet I am afraid to die.” Thus it is out of the mouth of one of their 
spokesmen that this condition of affairs is brought before us, making 
it absolutely certain that if they have the Gospel that is to save, 
it must be brought them by men in whom the people have confidence 
and whose lives enforce it. The absence of many women from the 
confessional is a notorious fact. Men declare their wives shall never 
go to confession again; the reason for that is readily understood. 

Before giving you the view of a very eminent layman there, 
perhaps it may be well to state that I was his guest. A great 
coffee-planter, he reminds you very much of one of the old patriarchs, 
for his influence has been very great in inclining the whole section 
toward Protestant Christianity. I went to give an address in his 
enlarged slave quarters, which he had turned into a church. He had 
been the owner at one time of a large number of slaves which he 
worked on his plantation; but he manumitted them in advance of 
the National Act of Emancipation. These large quarters were turned 
into a place of worship and for the purpose of this visit had been 
doubled in size. The planters, with their workmen, were there in 
large numbers, crowding the house, listening very attentively and 
making contributions of one thousand or more dollars to one 
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of their colleges. At the close of this memorable day’s service, 
with preaching in the morning and in the afternoon, followed by a 
sacramental service at night, in which hundreds participated—and 
apparently very devoutly—sitting in the library of this planter, I said 
to him, “Tell me how you became a Christian.” His emphatic re- 
sponse was: “I was never a Roman Catholic, and the consequence 
was that I was called an atheist. When in times of drought the 
image of the Virgin would be brought through my plantation, led 
by priests, and I was expected to make a contribution to her, in order 
to induce her to give rain, I declined ever to countenance that folly, 
and hence was called an atheist. They did not know that after that 
procession had passed out of sight I would go into the fields, and 
take off my hat and pray for rain. I could not bea Romanist. I had 
known too well the lives of priests in my own father’s town for that. 
One of the priests was associated, so dastardly and wickedly, with a 
dissolute woman that they were thrown into prison together. Their 
whole relations were an outrage and a scandal. This man was of 
such wicked life that he would get drunk at table where he was giv- 
ing a dinner. Of course, a man like that was utterly without any 
influence religiously, and I never could be influenced by him. 

“My brother, whose guest you were a few weeks ago, wrote 
me that a man had visited his plantation, and told of a book, a won- 
derful book he used. It was a book, he said, that came down from 
heaven, that holy men had written. ‘Is not this,’ he asked, ‘possibly 
the religion about which we want information? Come down.’ I 
left my coffee plantation in another state and visited my brother. 
We heard that this book had been distributed among many of his 
employees by a colporteur, as he was termed, who both interpreted 
and gave it to them, and whenever the people felt willing sold it to 
them. He gota copy. I talked it over with my brother. We sat up 
late that night looking into its pages. It was different from anything 
else I had ever seen. I wanted to know more about it, and under 
the instruction of this colporteur, who was distributing this book, I 
learned to know of Christ as my personal Saviour. I was filled with 
it. A day or two afterwards, when I returned to my home, I was 
so overjoyed with having at last the true faith put into my hand that 
I became so absorbed in conversation with a lady whom I met while 
in the station on my way home that I let my train go by without notic- 
ing it. When I returned home the first thing I did was to send for 
this woman’s husband, with whom I had a quarrel. She was the 
wife of another planter. We became reconciled, and when it was 
known that we were reconciled the case was made a matter of 
common conversation through the section, and people came to me to 
ask about this new religion; I had a Bible and I would attempt to 
tell about it during the night and at leisure times.” Then, address- 
ing his wife, I said, “Now, Madam, may I ask how you became a 
Christian?” And she said that at the time of her husband’s deepest 
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concern her own health was feeble, and it was largely a matter of 
sympathy with him when he discovered that he had for the first time 
gotten hold of the truth of God. Then she said “When I saw the 
change that had taken place in his character, and his peace of mind 
from learning the truth, I sought it also. “Now’—I want you to 
catch the phrase—“now I live only for Jesus.” Donna Placidina 
was her name, a fitting name, and that was the expression of a 
Latin American, to whom Christ had become all in all. 

That man’s attitude toward the form of Christianity that ob- 
tained there may be regarded as typical among the thinking people 
of South America. They are hungering for the truth, they want 
those Christians who can command their respect for their purity of 
life. They want those who can extend to them the knowledge of the 
true religion; they want those who can read and use the Word of 
God. Now the absence of all of this makes it necessary that there 
should be brought into these Latin American countries the type of 
Christianity that is represented by North America, by England. I 
am glad to say that in many of the great commercial cities of Latin 
America some of the devoutest men have co-operated with American 
missionaries there, merchants from England, traders from the 
blue hills of Scotland, devout, godly, consecrated men, liberal-hearted 
men with their rare good sense and their beautiful consecration who 
fortunately make known, particularly in the great commercial cen- 
ters, the type of Christianity which commends itself to such broad- 
minded men of business. 

Now this condition of affairs I have found to obtain throughout 
the whole of Latin America so far as my personal acquaintance has 
gone. Throughout a considerable portion of Mexico, and in Brazil, 
this same state of affairs obtains, and this is the occasion and this 
makes the necessity for missionaries of the faith to go there. Asa 
result of their going some of the priests have been obedient to the 
' faith, men that scorn the idea of the unholy life of their associates, 
and have wanted to live decent lives, who have severed their relations 
absolutely with the debased form of Latin Christianity, and now are 
identified with the purer type of our holy faith, as it has been pro- 
mulgated in Latin America. This is a sufficient reason and a vital 
one why these people should have the faith. 

Permit me to say in conclusion that, in regard to Romanism as 
such, I think much depends upon its abode. American Romanism is 
a very different thing from Spanish Romanism, or from Italian 
Romanism. Under these conditions Romanism has a different front 
altogether in Protestant lands where it is brought in competition 
with a higher type of faith; but in these Latin American countries it 
is sufficient to say that the Christ is not known, that the worship is of 
the Virgin and not of her divine Son. It is a type of Christianity 
without the revealed will and Word of God, and it has not the salt in 
it that will save it or save the people where it is known. 
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LOWER SIAM 
E. B, MCDANIEL, M.D., PETCHABUREE, SIAM 


SIAM is a little-known country, but she has a fairly authentic 
history for the last six hundred years. The present dynasty has ruled 
for one hundred and thirty years and the present King has been 
called the most enlightened monarch of all Asia. The father of the 
present monarch was a remarkable man in many ways. He was a 
mathematician and an astronomer, predicting eclipses with accuracy. 
He was an admirer of Martin Luther. Through tutors he gave his 
children the benefits of Western education. Though the head of the 
Buddhist faith in Siam, yet the King has always shown religious 
toleration and has not been slow to realize the material benefits that 
Christianity has introduced. 

In size, Siam is like unto France; in population, she has prob- 
ably eight million people—about one one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth 
of the earth’s unevangelized population. The first missionary work 
in Siam, except that in the early centuries by the Jesuits, was under- . 
taken by the American Baptists, but the field was finally given up to 
the Presbyterian Church North, the Baptists confining their efforts 
to work among the Chinese in Bangkok. 

In a certain district, some days’ journey from Bangkok, there 
had formerly been a Baptist Church. In the reorganization, the place 
had been abandoned and years had passed since a missionary had 
visited the place. For some time one of our missionaries felt an 
insistent drawing toward that place, so finally, accompanied by a 
medical brother, he made the journey. On arrival at the place they 
found that on the very day one of the old time Christians had died. 
Faithful through all the years, he had departed this life with the 
firm belief that God would send a Christian missionary to give him 
burial. This was well known in the community, even among those 
who were not believers. They saw the missionary come; they felt 
that a miracle had been performed, and many marveled. 

In the capital city of Bangkok there is a population of a little 
less than seven hundred thousand. Among her eighty thousand 
young men there has been no organized Christian effort. Only re- 
cently, however, such work has been undertaken. A splendid build- 
ing has been erected as the headquarters of this movement, and King 
and Princes have contributed toward what they realize is a great 
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work for Siam. Through the work of this institution the name of 
the Rev. Boon Itt will be perpetuated and the name of the Master 
will be glorified. ‘ ’ : 

Everywhere there is opportunity. Notice this mountain chain 
extending from the north of Siam down through the Malay Penin- 
sula. In these mountain fastnesses are thousands untrammeled by 
priest rule and yet they have never heard the name of Jesus or 
known of His message of peace and love. 

Now mine has been medical work and perhaps I am inclined to 
over-emphasize this line of effort. But to me it is the most hopeful 
phase of our work, and didn’t Jesus set His seal of approval upon 
the work of bodily healing? Men are led to the Christ through the 
work of the medical missionary, but not all who receive his minis- 
trations or who are hospital patients become Christians. A few 
there are who rather believe that the mission doctor should be the 
grateful one, their extremity having provided him with such a good 
opportunity of making merit. Leaving out the discussion of Bud- 
dhism as a system of ethics, in its actual workings it appeals to the 
mass of its devotees as a belief wherein the making of merit holds a 
pre-eminent position. One’s goodness is judged by the amount of 
merit he has been able to make. How many temples has he built 
and what the quality of the robes he has given the priests? Every 
young man is expected to spend at least three months of his life as 
a priest—most of them spend a much longer period. Not only does 
the young man thus make merit for himself but also by proxy for his 
parents. 

Siam has supported her priests for centuries without receiving 
from them as a class any adequate return. They were the best cared 
for class in Siam and as they did no useful work they were a burden, 
and a heavy burden, on the people. Along with her advances in all 
lines, however, she has realized the necessity of providing educa- 
tional advantages for all of her people, and thus, by recent Royal 
decree, her temples are becoming school houses and her priests teach- 
ers. So even in this land we see another instance of the awakening 
of the Oriental mind. 

America has made important contributions toward the advance- 
ment of Siam. As her early missionaries introduced vaccination and 
the practice of Western medicine, as from time to time at Royal 
request they contributed their best toward the upbuilding of a splendid 
educational system, so in solving the complex and often exceedingly 
grave political questions, her men of genius have been called upon as 
counsellors of state. Through the advice of an American statesman 
in the service of His Majesty, the King, slavery was abolished as was 
also gambling, except in a few places in the capital. The clank of 
convict chains is a familiar sound in Siam, but the prisons of today 
are no longer the dungeons such as held the immortal Judson before 
British rule made such cruelties impossible in Burma. These re- 
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forms, together with the building of railroads, and the purification of 
her courts of justice, have won for Siam the esteem and confidence of 
the Great Powers. Great Britain has but recently relinquished her 
extra territorial rights and our own great nation is considering the 
taking of a like step. 

But Siam needs what alone the living Christ can give. The 
great evil of polygamy still flourishes and there are unnamable hor- 
rors that only His power can forbid. If you are looking for an easy 
field—a place where the people are crowding into the Church—don’t 
go to Siam. But if you are looking for a field that is needy, that is 
second to none in need, and if you are thoroughly in earnest in the 
saving of souls, then hear the call of the Master for the unevangel- 
ized millions of Siam. 


LAOS 
THE REVEREND WILLIAM HARRIS, CHIENGMAI, SIAM 


SIAM is one of the least known countries of the world. If you 
asked the average person what contribution Siam has made to civil- 
ization his answer would be either cats or the Siamese twins! And 
when it comes to the Laos of North Siam the ignorance is well nigh 
total. It might, therefore, be well to consider just who the people 
of Laos are. 

Two hundred and fifty years before Christ there was a race in 
China, dwelling in the plains south of the Yangtse River, who called 
themselves the Tai or Free people. What their origin was we do not 
know; a French ethnologist says they were of Aryan stock. More 
probably they were Mongolian. For five hundred years these Tai 
people waged a war with their Chinese neighbors; and about 250 
A. D. there began one of those great racial tidal waves that have 
swept over Asia from time immemorial. Some of them migrated 
eastward and mingled with the Chinese of Canton, another portion 
migrated southwestward to Burma, and another portion southeast- 
ward to Lower Siam and are known as the Siamese. The remainder 
of these Tai people, who migrated from China, moved directly south- 
ward into North Siam and are known as the Laos people; and it is 
about these last that I wish to speak. 

By these migrations, the various parts of theTai race have been 
separated for 1,600 years and have become widely differentiated. 
We have but little knowledge of their history until comparatively re- 
cent times. In 1858, two Princeton men, Dr. McGilvary and Dr. Wil- 
son, joined the Presbyterian mission in Lower Siam. Dr. McGilvary 
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was assigned to work in Petchaburee, Southwest of Bangkok. There 
he became deeply interested in these Laos people, ten thousand of 
whom had been taken as slaves by the King of Siam in the War of 
1828 with the Laos people and had been scattered through the cities 
of the Lower Kingdom. McGilvary finally decided to go into the 
interior, with a view to opening up work among these Northern 
people. In 1863, Drs. McGilvary and Wilson took a long journey 
into the interior to Chiengmai, the largest city in the North country, 
and encouraged by what they saw they returned five years later and 
opened a station in that city, which became the nucleus of what is 
now known as the North Laos mission of the Presbyterian Board. 
Within two years after the opening of the station a little band of 
seven converts had gathered around the missionaries. 

Upon the arrival of the missionaries, the old Chief of Chiengmai 
had received them cordially and had given them an invitation to 
settle there. But when he discovered that their object was to 
preach the Gospel, rather than to develop trade, his attitude to- 
wards these men changed and he demanded that they should depart 
from his territory and give up the work. This they declined to do, 
and he finally induced some of his retainers to prefer false charges 
against two of the new converts who were led out across the rice 
fields and were given an opportunity to recant. But they heroically 
refused to do so and were clubbed to death before the eyes of their 
friends. These two men suffered a shameful death rather than give 
up the faith, which some would fain have us believe is outworn and 
losing its vitality. 

From 1868 to 1909, forty-one years, this work among the people 
of Laos has been steadily growing. In 1895, we felt we had reached a 
crisis in the life of the mission. Up to that time practically every bit 
of Christian work in Laos was financially supported by the Church 
at home. We felt that, whatever the cost, we must change the old or- 
der of procedure, that our work must become self-organized and self- 
supporting. Such a change of policy means a great shock to the life 
of any mission, of any church; and we felt the shock in 1895, and for 
several years thereafter. At that time we had from eighty to ninety 
lay evangelists employed in the various stations, supported, as I have 
said, by funds from the United States. This change meant that these 
men were nearly all cut off from mission employment and we retained 
only a few who were in the direct employ and under the immediate 
supervision of the missionaries. The others were dismissed until 
such time as the native Church could support them. The principles 
of self-support were applied likewise to our schools, dispensaries, 
and churches. This caused the disaffection of many who had become 
Christians from unworthy motives, and of others who could not ad- 
just themselves to the new order. A year or two previous to this 
the Laos Presbytery was the banner presbytery of the Church, but 
for many years thereafter the numerical growth of the Church was 
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seriously checked. But now after fifteen years every phase of our 
work has become in a large measure self-supporting. Our medical 
work and our churches are wholly so. The latter are carrying ona 
vigorous evangelistic campaign amongst their non-Christian neigh- 
bors, and are organizing and conducting a large number of self- 
supporting parochial schools in connection with the churches in the 
outlying districts. 

The great need of the Laos Church today is along these lines— 
evangelistic work and education. It is absurd ever to think that the 
Christian Church in America will be able to send enough men and 
women into a country like Siam to win it for Christ. It would be 
impossible to do so. The average term of service is very short, and 
breakdowns are very frequent owing to the severity of the climate. 
On the other hand, the work is encouraging. In fourteen years the 
number of Christians had doubled. We had, fourteen years ago, but 
sixteen hundred communicants and today we have nearly four thou- 
sand. But the work among the Laos people is a work to be done 
eventually by themselves. Our work is to raise up a strong nucleus 
of trained Christian leaders who shall carry the Gospel to their fel- 
lows. That is what we need today, and I think that if we had a 
strong force of American Christian men and women to do the work 


of Christian education, taking the Church we now have and estab- 


lishing it upon a high plane of Christian living and Christian think- 
ing, the men and women of Siam would speedily carry the Gospel 
to their own people and within the next twenty-five years the King- 
dom of Siam might be brought to crown Jesus, Lord and King. 


A TYPICAL MISSION IN DUTCH MALAYSIA 
PASTOR DR. JULIUS RICHTER, SCHWANEBECK, GERMANY 


I SHOULD LIKE to concentrate your attention for a few minutes 
on a mission which has a special interest for American friends of 
missions, yet which is little known here in America. In 1834, just 
seventy-five years ago, two young, brave American missionaries, sent 
out by the Congregational Board, Messrs. Munson and Lyman, 
landed in the Bay of Tapanooli on the west coast of Sumatra and 
tried to force an entrance into the almost unknown interior of that 
great island. A few weeks later they were attacked by night, slain 
and eaten by the wild, cannibal natives. By their tragic death the 
mission came to a standstill, and twenty-five years passed before 
another society dared to enter the dangerous country. Then, in 1861, 
the Rhenish Missionary Society was induced by a combination of 
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divine leadings to begin work among those much-dreaded and de- 
graded tribes. And they have now for almost half a century perse- 
vered in this work and have had the privilege of founding there one 
of the most flourishing missions to be found anywhere in modern 
Protestant fields. 

Let me first describe the strategical situation and importance of 
this mission field. Throughout the whole of Dutch East India, 
Islam is spreading in a most dangerous and distressing way. This 
large island world is the greatest field of its expansion besides the 
Central and Western Sudan in Africa. In the Dutch East Indies 
Islam has two strongholds which seem to be almost impregnable. 
One is the independent native State of Atyeh at the North end of 
the island of Sumatra. Here the fanaticism of Islam is so strong 
that for twenty-five years this district has been regarded as its worst 
hotbed; rebellions and religious wars have followed in quick suc- 
cession, and in spite of an enormous outlay and some temporary 
successes the Dutch government, even to the present day, has not 
been able to win full authority over the restive fanatics. The other 
center is the large and thinly populated island of Java, whose more 
than twenty-five millions of inhabitants are thoroughly Islamized, 
and from here Islam has got undisputed sway in the southern half 
of Sumatra, too. Both centers of Islamic fanaticism are expanding 
in all directions and have a strong tendency to join hands by flood- 
ing the central parts of Sumatra. But in those central parts 
there live a number of more or less independent heathen tribes 
who are known under the general name of Batak. They have hith- 
erto resisted all attempts to get them over to Islam. But at present 
they are in a very serious and embarrassing situation. They seem 
to have lost the power of resistance against a foe of overwhelming 
strength. Yet Islamization would be an immense loss quite as well 
for the cause of Christianity as for the Dutch government. The gov- 
ernment has at last been convinced that Islam is its deadly foe, 
really the only one that threatens its prosperous colonies, the store- 
houses, and sources of immense wealth for the parent country. 
Christianity, on the other hand, knows by a long, sad experience that 
peoples who have once been won over to Islam become hardened in 
a short time against Christian influences and are thereafter almost 
unattainable to the Christian missionary. So for the Dutch govern- 
ment as well as for the Christian missions it became a matter of 
utmost urgency to concentrate strong efforts on those Batak clans. 
And the aim in view was quite clear and well defined, the object of 
the mission being to build up a series of strong Christian congrega- 
tions, or, better still, to construct by a succession of Christian prov- 
inces a solid wall separating the northern Islamic centers of Atyeh 
from the Southern center, Java, and Southern Sumatra. 

It is evident that the Batak mission was extremely difficult at 
the outset. The tragic death of the two Americans had proved this 
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fact. And it was characteristic that this murder was not a wild out- 


break of cannibal lust but a more or less religious performance. It 
is true that the Bataks, like most other people of the Dutch East 
Indies, had been for centuries under strong influences of Indian 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. But except some few traces in religious 
terminology and in the form of their letters the results of this period 
have disappeared long ago. The old pure and wild Malayan animism 
had revived again. According to this religion the soul of man has a 
restricted independence during his lifetime and an unrestricted in- 
dependence after death. Now the first object of religious considera- 
tion is to preserve and to increase the spiritual substance of the soul. 
Regarding the soul as some sort of finer material, they think that 
the best way is to take possession of as much soul substance as pos- 
sible, and they try to do that by eating. Evidently the two Ameri- 
cans were regarded as possessing an exceedingly great amount of 
soul substance, and it was almost like a meritorious act to acquire 
this energy for the benefit of the Bataks’ own being. So the lives 
of the first Rhenish missionaries were, during the first decade of 
their work, in almost constant danger. Plots of all kinds were under- 
taken to get rid of them either by fraud or by force. The country 
was to a large extent yet untouched by the Dutch colonial govern- 
ment, every small village was a chieftainship by itself and was, as a 
rule, in perpetual war with the neighboring clans. Yet in spite of 
all difficulties the Rhenish missionaries not only held their own, but 
by and by they won a remarkable influence over the people. Prov- 
ince after province of the country was opened to them. In the large 
and fertile valley of Silindung, on the upper shores of the great river, 
Batang Toru, the whole population became Christianized. Great 
populated Christian villages, the biggest with about one thousand 
inhabitants, sprang up. A second great advance was made to the 
beautiful shores of the picturesque, blue lake, Toba, in the heart of 
Sumatra. There, too, the message got hold of the people and con- 
verted them by the thousand. At present, after less than fifty years’ 
work, there are in Sumatra about 89,000 Batak Christians, and 
thousands are added year by year. It may really be said that through 
the greater part of the Batak population a movement toward Chris- 
tianity is in progress which we hope will bring over the greater and 
most influential part of this interesting group of tribes to the Chris- 
tian Church. 

But it is not only the wonderful progress of mission work which 
directs our attention to this out-of-the-way field, not even its stra- 
tegical position in the midst of two dangerous Mohammedan cen- 
ters. The Batak mission deserves the close attention and study of 
all friends of missions because it is an object lesson in missionary 
organization, a typical German mission. There were some advan- 
tages which made it easy for the German missionaries to build up a 
strong native Church here. The people did not wish to remain in 
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their old heathenism and they decided not to become Mohammedans. 
So there was their only chance to become Christians. Besides, the 
Rhenish mission had the advantage that she was the only European 
agent and the only missionary society in the country. Of other for- 
eign people there were only some few Dutch officials and soldiers. 
So the Rhenish missionaries really were alone with their intelligent 
and willing pupils. It is difficult to give in a few sentences the char- 
acteristic features of this well-arranged work. There are the accu- 
rately-instructed and well-organized congregations, some of them 
between 1,000 and 6,000 strong; there are the churches and chapels 
built most of them in native style at the expense of the Christians 
themselves and from the material of the country. There are the 
twenty-nine ordained pastors, the so-called Pandita Batak, and the 
elders in all villages. There are the 525 village teachers with their 
well mapped out village schools attended by 21,000 pupils. There 
is the well established central institution at Sipoholon in the prov- 
ince of Silindung with its normal school and divinity college. There 
is the well equipped medical mission at Pearadja, with its colony of 
philanthropic institutions, hospitals and dispensaries, not only help- 
ing the sick in their sorrows and perplexities but educating native 
physicians and assistant physicians, so opening up a new line of 
hopeful activity to the native Christians. There are the thirteen 
women missionaries with their philanthropic work among the babes, 
the sick, and the lepers. There is the industrial school at Balige, in- 
structing Batak boys in different ways for future usefulness. There 
is the Kongsi Batak, an interesting native missionary society pio- 
neering in the difficult fields on the Northern and Eastern shores 
of Lake Toba and preparing future work. 

The Batak mission was begun by the martyrdom of two Ameri- 
can missionaries. Here again the Word of our Lord becomes true: 
Except a corn of wheat fall unto the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit (John 12:24). The 
two noble lives were the corn of wheat which fell into the stony soil, 
seemingly hopeless. But we have a very careful God who leaves not 
unheeded any of His own. The wonderful harvest of one of the 
greatest and most prosperous missions of Malaysia was the rich fruit 
brought forth. The American Board has erected an appropriate 
stone monument on the place of their death. God himself has set a 
more abiding and a more glorious monument to the heroism of the 
two lonely American martyrs—a growing, living Church. 


BURMA 
THE REVEREND WALLACE ST. JOHN, PH.D., RANGOON 


ALMOST A CENTURY has been spent in preparing to work in 
Burma. There is a great difference between preparing to become 
serviceable to a people and actually serving the people. At present 
we have more than forty mission stations in Burma, differing greatly 
in size and effectiveness. In some we are still laboring to gain that 
point of rendering service, but, on the other hand, in many we have 
reached the arena of actual service and our resources are being 
drawn on in an appreciable way. 

As I think of the strenuous labors of the missionary force in 
Burma a picture is vivid in my mind. It is the picture presented 
by the sword makers who come down from China to the border of 
Burma. They come in groups and establish themselves under ban- 
yan trees. Putting up their forges, they force air into them by 
means of tubular bellows. They prefer to work in the night. Here 
is the picture. The night made darker by the shade of the trees, 
the naked Chinese smiths working at the lighted forges. The heated 
metal is placed upon the anvil. One man on each side, they swing 
the heavy sledges. Blow after blow falls as they strain to bring 


the metal to the required condition. They writhe and struggle un- 


til their agony reaches a climax and they drop their sledges and fall 
panting and exhausted upon the ground. In this grotesque night 
scene there is a likeness to the missionary work in Burma. The 
night is there, the lights of the mission stations, the great oppor- 
tunity that cannot be neglected, the great intensity of effort and the 
panting, exhausted laborers. 

I went to Burma about seven years ago. In America I had 
specialized in university work and had spent several years as pastor 
of a college church. My work in Burma was to be that of a college 
teacher, according to Calcutta University methods, with the privilege 
of adding such religious work as I could do. Soon I discovered 
that I should learn two new languages. One, the Pali, the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, I was asked to prepare to teach. The 
second, the Burmese, I needed that I might preach to the people in 
their native tongue. Before these tasks could be far advanced I 
was pressed into service as pastor of the college church. With five 
hundred unconverted students the evangelistic problems in the col- 
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lege itself was large. With nearly five hundred Christians, students 
and teachers, it was a mighty force to lead in the evangelization of 
a great heathen city. This leadership soon was added to, for I was 
elected to the presidency of the City Mission Society. Then, with- 
out my knowledge or consent, I was made the statistician of all the 
Baptist missions in Burma. Later, in my absence, I was elected to 
the position of secretary of the Burma Baptist Convention. And ali 
this came upon me in the days of my novitiate. And these undertak- 
ings were but small when compared with those of other missionaries. 

When I went to Burma I came into fellowship with Dr. J. N. 
Cushing, then the principal of our college. He went out to Burma to 
prepare a Christian literature for the Shan people. Before he had 
been in Burma two years he was preaching every Sunday in three 
different languages. In the morning he spoke in Shan, in the after- 
noon he preached in Burmese, and in the evening in English. In 
his early years he traveled much in unexplored regions of the Shan 
territory. For a time he added the Kachin work to his own. In 
this he reduced their language to writing and began a Christian 
literature. He also traveled much among the people. Later, he 
added an English pastorate to his own first work for four extended 
periods. Again, all the later years of his life he administered the 
affairs of the Baptist College, a rapidly growing institution. In this 
he must first teach the teachers, then inspect their work, and even 
teach classes of pupils, besides the ordinary control of the institution. 
At the behest of government he acted as an educational counsellor, 
being the vice-president of the Burma Educational Syndicate. When 
a Reference Committee for the Baptist missions in Burma was es- 
tablished he was made its president and must make himself ac- 
quainted with the conditions existing in all the stations of that great 
province. As translator, educator, adviser and pastor he worked 
with marvelous rapidity and accomplished enormous results. So 
exhausting were his labors at times that he was massaged twice a 
day to support existence. Finally, he came to America for a fur- 
lough and, attending the Baptist Anniversaries in St. Louis at a point 
of great significance to the denomination as well as to him, the cord 
broke and he fell dead suddenly. 

In Rangoon there is a mission press employing more than two 
hundred and fifty men and equipped with modern presses. Printing 
is done in ten languages. In six languages, Bibles, dictionaries, 
hymn-books, text-books and Christian periodicals are printed. This 
is under the superintendence of Mr. F. P. Phinney, our beloved mis- 
sionary. If such a varied work were carried on in New York its 
manager would receive a princely salary. The mechanical skill 
necessary to set and keep in condition great presses, with ability 
to oversee every particular of bookmaking, together with the power 
to direct work in so many languages, is rare, indeed. But added 
to this Mr. Phinney is the treasurer for all the Baptist missions 
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in Burma. All the money sent to Burma to carry on our work 
passes through his hands. Whatever goods are shipped to mis- 
sionaries in Burma must also pass through the Mission Press. 
Further, he holds the power of attorney for all the properties of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in Burma, and thus must act 
as its legal representative. On account of his rare business qualifi- 
cations he has been placed upon the Rangoon Board of Trade. His 
prominence there caused the English Government to appoint him a 
member of the Port Trust, a most responsible position. Notwith- 
standing all this, he receives the income of a missionary. 

About two years ago I was invited by Dr. C. A. Nichols, of the 
Bassein Sgaw Karen Mission, to speak before the annual Associa- 
tion of the churches of his station. After spending a day upon the 
railroad, I arrived at Bassein in the evening. Dr. Nichols’ office 
was full of people. It was late in the night before he could join 
the other missionaries present in the drawing-room. Then he ex- 
plained that the Karens had just been depositing the offerings of 
their churches for the central work of the Association before they 
should go on with us to the meeting of the Association. He had 
received 12,000 rupees. Early in the morning I hastily examined 
the many buildings of this renowned mission station. Hospital, 
dormitories, missionaries’ houses, teachers’ houses, preachers’ houses 
and the large Ko Tha Byu Memorial Hall, all excellent, substantial 
structures, and all built with Karen money. But we must be off for 
the Association meetings. Two steamers were. chartered for the 
people. The boats were full when we started down the stream, but. 
we stopped often along the shore to receive waiting groups of Chris- 
tians. Then we could receive no more, and many groups must wait 
for another day before they could go on to the meetings. In the 

-middle of the afternoon we arrived at the place of meeting, a small 

Karen village. Only one thousand were planned for, since the meet- 
ing place was far from the center of the Association. If a convenient 
place had been selected three or more thousands would have been 
present. When we settled down in the one substantial building of 
the village, the schoolhouse, and Dr. Nichols had turned the key in 
his strong trunk, the Karens began to come and bring in their 
offerings. By nightfall twelve thousand more rupees were de- 
posited for the work of the Association. And that year the churches 
raised for all purposes $26,000. A small sum this may seem in 
Rochester, but it means 79,000 rupees, and since one rupee is two 
days’ labor, the fact is that these churches raised 156,000 days’ labor 
for the work of the Kingdom. 

But what of the missionary? Dr. Nichols has one woman as- 
sistant who cares for the central school of the station. There are 
more than one hundred and thirty schools. There are more than 
one hundred and thirty churches. The direction of these numerous 
forces is an unending task. The responsibilities are as great as in 
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the management of a province. The educational evangelistic oppor- 
tunities are unlimited. And in this great province of Burma, which 
shows so great results, there are yet one hundred and twenty in the 
darkness to one in the light. 

Let no one think that it is possible for a man of ordinary ability 
to exhaust his possibilities in mission work. If there is one among 
you who has a mighty physique, who has a thoroughly trained mind 
and an entirely devoted spirit, let him hasten to Burma to enter the 
open and needy fields. 


ASSAM 
THE REVEREND W. E. WITTER, D.D., BOSTON 


Ir you are lacking in grit, nerve or gumption, I advise you 
never to go to Assam; but if you want to go to a place where your 
grit and nerve will be developed, I tell you there is no better place 
in the world. We are surrounded on all sides by people who have 
never heard the name of Christ, and never will hear it until some one 
brings it to them; go there and live there and you will be drawn close 
to those people and Jesus will be your partner. 

Assam offers many fields of this character. If you want to 
dream in one language and discuss breakfast in another; if you want 
to learn 167 different languages before you die, go to Assam. 
Those languages mean 167 different kinds of people. My wife and 
I have reduced many of the dialects to writing. You must learn 
these to be able to speak of Jesus Christ to the natives. 

The people who call themselves Assamese live in the mountain 
districts. One of our missionaries tells of his first experience with 
them in the Garo Hills. A crowd of natives, almost naked, stood 
before him leaning on their spears, which were stuck in the ground. 
Most of the men had never heard the name of Christ. The mis- 
sionary’s attention was called to a boy about ten or eleven years of 
age who alone of all the savages wore full dress. This consisted of 
a European white shirt far too large for the wearer. The mission- 
ary, attracted by the costume, face and bearing of this would-be chief- 
tian, asked him his name. “Thankhan,” was the reply. “Well, 
Thankhan, you are the boy for me. I have a little son, Walter, and 
I should like to have you come home with me to keep the tigers and 
scorpions away from him. If you take good care of Walter, I will 
send you to school.” 

So “Thankhan” entered into the missionary’s household in Tura, 
the central mission station, and began his studies in the normal train- 
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ing school. Being very bright, he made rapid progress in his studies. 
Not long after this Mr. Mason was obliged to return to Amer- 
ica on account of his wife’s failing health, and, wishing to do trans- 
lation work while here, he decided to bring Thankhan with him, 
having also in mind the advantages of our schools for a boy of so 
much promise. When he left the Garo Hills the lad could not 
speak English, although he had begun to read it somewhat indiffer- 
ently. He traveled as far as England in native costume, but on the 
steamer which brought the party from England to America, he ap- 
peared in European dress, and attracted much attention. The people 
of Assam look not unlike a combination of Hindu and Chinese. 
_ Nobody on the boat had ever seen features just like his. So many 
questions were asked him and he was so alert in his listening that 
by the time he reached America he could speak English very well. 

The Masons at once went to the home of Professor Bond in 
Vermont, and the professor gave Thankhan a Hadley’s Greek Gram- 
mar, which the young Garo began to study with might and main. 
Eight weeks later he was with the Masons in the home of Professor 
Sanford of the University of Syracuse, under whom Thankhan 
passed an examination upon his eight weeks’ study of Greek, which 
elicited the expression from Professor Sanford, “Mr. Mason, your 
boy from the Garo Hills positively knows more Greek than some 
of the young men who come under my instruction in Chicago after 
three or four years’ study of the language. He has not covered the 
ground they did, but so far as he has gone his knowledge is surpris- 
ingly accurate.” 

This astonishing lad began his missionary labors soon after his 
arrival in America. The man who sat beside him in a crowded train, 
noticing his alien face, remarked: “You must be a long way from 
your own country, my boy.” Clear above the rumbling of the train 
came the answer: “I am a Christian.” “You are a Christian?” 
“Yes, aren’t you?” “Well, I was born a Christian, but I don’t go 
to church on Sunday.” “What do you worship?” “TI don’t know 
that I worship anything.” Thankhan gave his testimony to the 
citizen of a Christian country, and when the man got up to leave 
the car he said: “I am glad I met you; you have asked some very 
sensible questions; I shall certainly not forget them.” 

About two and one-half years were spent in America. After 
studying for a time in a Western New York academy, Thankhan 
entered Newton Theological Institute as a special student. Dr. 
Hovey said to the students on one occasion that Thankhan had 
surpassed them all in the way he had been drinking in the great 
truths they were considering. 

On his return to the mission field, Thankhan was employed 
as a teacher in the normal school, where he at once resumed his 
native costume. He proved a very efficient teacher, but he was 
moved with deepest compassion for the multitudes of his country- 
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men out on the mountains beyond the reach of the Gospel, and re- 
peatedly he came to Mr. Mason, saying, “Teacher, teacher, I cannot 
stand this; I cannot remain here in this school teaching these Chris- 
tian boys when so many Garos have never heard the Gospel. I want 
to go as an evangelist.” Repeatedly Mr. Mason told him how much 
he was needed in the school, what an influence he could exert there, 
and also reminded him that if he should go out as an evangelist he 
could not give him more than eight rupees a month, the same salary 
which he was giving to other native evangelists who had never had 
the privileges which had come to him. Thankhan would always re- 
ply, though he was receiving as teacher thirty (30) rupees a month, 
“Teacher, I would not take more than the other evangelists; it 
would not be fair; they would be jealous of me, but I must go.” 
Finally, after a year, he was permitted to realize his heart’s desire; 
ever since that time he has traveled those mountains in search of 
souls, and many have been led through his eager testimonies and 
spotless life to take his Saviour for their Saviour too. 

Repeatedly has Thankhan been offered government positions, 
where his salary would be many fold more than what he received, 
either as teacher or evangelist, but his answer has always been to 
these government officials, that he could not engage himself in any 
work whatever at any salary, however large, that would in any way 
interfere with his work as an evangelist of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the highest honor that God can possibly give to any man has 
come to him in a multitude of saved souls to shine forever as stars 
in the crown of his rejoicing. 

My wife and I lived miles away from any white person, but we 
never sat down alone; there was always a Third. We know He was 
present just as truly as if we could see Him, as if we could feel His 
hand. If you want to be alone with Him, go to Assam. Mr. Moore 
and his wife spent several years there. One morning when the at- 
tendant went to see if Mrs. Moore was in need of anything, she 
found that the spirit had gone. Mr. Moore had to prepare the body 
of his wife for burial; he was alone, their boy having been left in 
America to attend Newton Seminary. There was nothing for a 
coffin, so the missionary wrapped his wife’s body in a mat and him- 
self placed her in the grave which he had dug. Standing there 
he preached the funeral sermon to the natives who had gathered 
to show their sympathy. Later he returned to America, but he is 
going back to the same field. | 

As I have said, there are thousands in that country who have 
never heard the name of Christ, who never can and never will hear 
it until more men and women go to do this work to which they are 
called by the living God. Go and claim some worker like Thankhan 


and the thing is done. It is worth the work of a lifetime to find 
one such. 
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REASONS FOR A MORE ADEQUATE, PROMPT, AND 
AGGRESSIVE EFFORT TO EVANGELIZE 
THESE LANDS 


PRESIDENT JOHN E. MERRILL, AINTAB, TURKEY 


I BELIEVE that God wills a definite, immediate, comprehensive 
forward movement on the part of the Christian Church, by sympa- 
thetic testimony and loving service, for the speedy evangelization of 
the Moslem peoples of the Turkish Empire. 

This is a personal confession of faith. You will notice that it 
expresses a religious conviction. A permanent movement for the 
salvation of the Turkish Empire cannot have any other foundation. 
Beyond all other reasons for the missionary enterprise, the fact that 
it is the will of God gives the deepest basis for determined and 
effective effort. Notice that it is a call to this advance by sympa- 
thetic testimony and loving service. The watchword, “God wills it,” 
roused Europe in the Middle Ages to force armed entrance into 
the land of the Sepulchre. The same message calls the Church to- 
day to the same country, but this time to a Christ-like exhibition by ~ 
sympathy and loving service of the blessed way of the Holy. Cross. 
Note also the word “speedy.” Here is a boy of six. “Speedily” he 
will be a man, just as fast as God can make a man of him. So there 
is speedy evangelization of the Turkish Empire purposed in the will 
of God, and it is to be realized just as rapidly as the Church will let 
God accomplish there His will. 

Now as to the reasons for this conviction: 

1. This forward movement is in accord with the purpose of 
Jesus Christ. Do we need to be reminded that He said, “T will draw 
all men unto myself.” That includes Mohammedans. Such uni- 
versality is not in accord with the Oriental idea of religion. There 
people still hold the theory adopted by the Roman Empire that each 
race has its own religion. Not only Moslems but Oriental Chris- 
tians will tell you, “Christianity for Christians, Mohammedanism 
for Mohammedans.” Mohammedans will tell you that hereafter 
Christians will be judged by Christ, Mohammedans by Mohammed, 
and Jews by Moses. To all intents, Oriental Christians have ac- 
cepted practically the same view. The universality of the purpose of 
Christ is to both of them a foreign thought. And it is a foreign 
thought to many people in this country, so far as the Mohammedans 
are concerned. “Mohammedans cannot be reached with the Gos- 
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pel.” “Mohammedanism is good enough for Mohammedans.” You 
have heard people say both these things. But the purpose of Jesus 
is that the Mohammedans should be evangelized and spiritually re- 
generated. Can you read the New Testament and deny it? Let us 
try to stand where Jesus stood and see as He saw, and with the 
growth of spiritual insight we cannot but be led to say, “It must be 
done.” We shall see, also, as we look out upon the Mohammedan 
world, that it is beginning to whiten already to the harvest. 

_ 2, This forward movement is in accord with the providences of 
God. When missionaries went to Turkey, ninety years ago, they found 
a Mohammedan land and a darkened, powerless Christian Church. 
They desired to work at once among Mohammedans, but the 
Turkish government rendered this impossible. Then they turned 
to the ancient Christian churches, in the thought of helping them 
and making them the light-bearers to the Mohammedans about 
them. Now, in view of changed political conditions in the Empire, 
we are asked for a report as to whether this policy has met with 
success. And the answer is that, in some real measure, God has ac- 
complished those things for which the missionaries worked and 
prayed. Today there exists in Turkey a purified, independent, evan- 
gelistic, missionary native Church. Purified? Mohammedans look 
at the evangelical churches and say that, if they were not Moham- 
medans, they would be Protestants. Independent? They have their 
democratic church organizations, their native pastors with college 
and seminary training, their educational institutions, their own ar- 
rangements for charity and home missions and even for foreign 
missions. The churches of one portion of the country are planning 
definitely to become, as a body of churches, financially entirely self- 
supporting within the next few years. These churches, many of 
them, have received into their activities the evangelistic spirit, and 
they say that they themselves expect to carry out as their own under- 
taking the missionary purpose among the Mohammedans. 

God, in his providence, has brought about political changes for 
which missionary effort in the Turkish Empire has long been wait- 
ing. They may not have been so fruitful of immediate reform as 
was anticipated. But the divorce of politics from religion which has 
begun has made it possible for Turks and Christians to mingle more 
freely, and for both to discuss religious questions in a way hitherto 
unheard of. It is noteworthy that this political situation is syn- 
chronous with the development of the native Church of which men- 
tion has just been made. 

God, in His providence, has given to American Christians pre- 
eminent influence with that portion of the population which can be 
expected te be formative socially in the interior. Look over Turkey 
and seek out those who give promise of intelligent and liberal social 
leadership. If you put aside the Young Turks and those Greeks 
and Armenians who have gone abroad for their training, you will 
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find that the educated portion of the common people in the interior 
has become what it is largely under the direct or indirect influence 
of foreign missions. These enlightened Ottoman citizens not only 
are open to receive, but desire and seek, the assistance of American 
Christians that their service may be made most fruitful and effective. 

God, in His providence, has allowed massacre and martyrdom. 
These things may be viewed as mere incidents of political overturn, 
yet we cannot fail to note that they happened only in the region of 
Adana, although planned for many other localities. And we note 
that they happened at Adana just at the time and place where, hu- 
manly speaking, they could work greatest harm to the cause of 
evangelical Christianity, for they cut in two the force of pastors 
and preachers in the strongest mission in the Empire. The terrible 
massacres of 1895 were, on the testimony of a far-seeing Armenian, 
one of the most potent factors in preparing the country to receive 
constitutional government when it was proclaimed. They aroused 
a thirst for knowledge of the outside world and stimulated greatly 
the reading of the Constantinople daily papers in the interior. And 
today there are not wanting in Turkey men and women who have 
suffered grievously through these last occurrences, but who are the 
first to read their significance and say, ‘““This is the beginning of the 
evangelization of the Mohammedans.” If this is what they say, out 
of their anguish, shall we who sit here in comfort, after the celebra- 
tion of Christmas in our happy homes, protest that the time has not 
yet come in the providence of God for us to devote ourselves to a 
forward movement in the Turkish Empire? 

God, in His providence, has been making other preparations 
among the Mohammedans themselves, of which we in this country 
are hardly aware. Mohammedanism is not a unit, but is divided 
within itself. In the midst of the Mohammedan world there are 
unnumbered thousands who are seeking for more spiritual light. In 
one city, five hundred Mohammedan men are said to be studying 
the Christian Scriptures. They are not Christians, they are Mo- 
hammedans seeking for light. But God can do for them what He 
did for Cornelius. It has been declared by men high in the coun- 
sels of the Mohammedan religion that Mohammedanism itself must 
be changed, and they are beginning to change it. Meantime the 
Mohammedan people in many parts of the Empire have come to 
trust the knowledge and character and helpfulness that are asso- 
ciated with evangelical Christianity, and are more open than ever 
before to its influence. 

3. This forward movement is in accord with the promptings 
of God’s Spirit in men’s hearts. You know what a change has 
been going on in the last ten years in the mind of the churches in 
this country, and how men’s attention has been drawn to Arabia, 
the cradle of Islam, as it never was before. You know of young 
men who, in these latter years, have devoted their lives to work 
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for Mohammedans. Some of them with this purpose have gone 
to the Turkish Empire. You know of Rogers, martyred last year: 
at Adana, who “being dead yet speaketh.” One of his last words 
to a friend in America was this expression of his heart, “I want 
to go out to Turkey and to give my life for Moslems.” These 
things are the signs of a new spirit in the churches of America, 
and they have been prompted by the Holy Spirit. 

On the mission field, also, there has been a new interest in 
work for Mohammedans. A new policy, likewise, has been entered 
upon in their regard. And we know that the Holy Spirit has led in 
these things. 

Moreover, there is in Turkey a new spirit among the native 
churches concerning the extension of the Kingdom of God in their 
own land. There are men and women who are natives of Turkey, 
young men and young women like the Volunteers, who over there 
have said that they would make the carrying of the Gospel to Mo- 
hammedans a part of their lifework. This, again, has been wrought 
by the Spirit of God. 

This forward movement is the will of God regarding Turkey, 
and He calls you and me to work for its accomplishment. For it is 
in accord with the purpose of Jesus Christ, as we know. It is in 
accord with the providences of. God, as we can see. And it is in ac- 
cord with the promptings of the Holy Spirit. In prayer, let us seek 
to learn our responsibility for Turkey in her great crisis. 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION AS A MISSIONARY 
AGENCY IN TURKEY 


THE REVEREND JAMES P. MC NAUGHTON, SMYRNA 


WHEN MISSIONARIES went to Turkey more than four score years 
ago, there was no educational system in the Empire. There were 
no schools for girls, and the few schools for boys were in connection 
with monasteries, and were intended only for those who had the 
priesthood in contemplation. Little more than reading and writing 
were taught. ; 

When the missionaries addressed themselves to the problem of 
female education, it was not a question with the Moslems as to the 
desirability of educating girls. The question in their minds was 
this: “Can girls learn to read? Girls have not the ability of learn- 
ing anything so difficult.” (One need not wonder at this, if the almost 
universal illiteracy of men at that time is taken into consideration.) 
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“And besides, what benefit would it be to them if they could; it 
would not make them any better helpers in the domestic sphere and 
it would certainly not make them more docile to their husbands.” 

A school for girls was opened in the city of Smyrna in 1836. 

It was not long till this was followed by others, until today there 
are nearly four hundred schools for boys and girls scattered over 
Asia Minor alone, in which are gathered over twenty-three thousand 
pupils, graded from the kindergarten through to the colleges and 
theological seminaries. In the provinces of Syria the Presbyterians 
and others are carrying on educational work on a similar scale. 
What are the results? 
1. Generally. The mission schools stimulated the desire for 
education to such an extent that all the nationalities of a particu- 
larly cosmopolitan Empire, were compelled, in self-defense, to open 
schools of their own, so that now there are thousands of schools 
scattered over the country that really owe their existence to the pres- 
ence of the mission school. A missionary, on one of his tours, was 
met by a friend, who asked him where he was going. “I am going 
to open two schools in that village just before us.” ‘What need of 
two schools in so small a village?’ returned his friend. “There is 
no need, but if I open one the people will surely open another.” 

Last Autumn, Enver Bey, who with Niazi Bey brought the 
revolution to a crisis, visited Smyrna to consult with his committee. 
He was asked to speak in our mission church. He readily accepted 
the invitation. After a very eloquent address to a large audience, 
he was invited into the parlor of the American Collegiate Institute 
for Girls, one of the most important schools in the Empire, to a 
reception prepared by the American ladies. He and his staff, with 
other prominent officers, willingly responded to the proffered cour- 
tesy. In the course of his remarks, he said, “We are under an incal- 
culable debt to you Americans for the splendid system of schools 
you have built up during the long period of service you have ren- 
dered the country. On reorganizing our department of education 
we shall take your splendid schools as our models.” “The excellence 
of our schools has been so manifest that its stimulating effect has 
been felt not only by the ;Armenian and Greek schools, but also by 
the Turkish schools,” is the testimony of Prof. James B. Angell, 
LL.D., ex-United States Minister to Turkey. 

2. Politically. It would, indeed, be strange if, after three-quar- 
ters of a century of the education given to tens of thousands of the 
brightest and most ambitious young people of the land, studying 
the history of the struggles toward freedom of other nations, if there 
should not arise in their hearts the desire to find themselves aligned 
with the great forces that make for progress and free institutions. 
There is no question that other elements, important elements, have 

entered into the political situation that prepared the nation for the 
great changes that have occurred during the last two years, yet I 
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do believe that the work of the American missions in all their de- 
partments has had, if not a preponderating, a very important, in- 
fluence in shaping the trend of events that led to a constitutional 
government. 

On the return of the American fleet from its round-the-world 
cruise last year, the Turkish Government put four of its brightest 
young officers aboard the Virginia, so that during the trip to Amer- 
ica they might study the working of a great battleship. One day, in 
conversation with the senior of these Turkish officers, the Chap- 
lain asked this very cogent question: “Is it true that the free- 
dom and constitutional government you are now enjoying are due 
to the American schools?”’ In reply the officer said: “I want to 
confirm the report you have heard. Were it not for the work, 
during all these years, of the Amer'can schools scattered over the 
Empire, we should not today be in possession of these great bless- 
ings.” 

: Dr. Talcott Williams, editor of the “Philude!phia Press,” in an 
address at Brooklyn in 1908, said: “Many causes have combined, 
many factors are present, many influences have turned the hearts 
of men throughout Turkey ; but if we ask ourselves what the govern- 
ing and final factor is which has brought about the first of the world’s 
bloodless revolutions, which has seen a people divided and dissevered 
by creed, by race, by language, by every conceivable difference which 
can separate the sons and daughters of men, suddenly act together— 
we do ill if we forget that for eighty years the American mission- 
aries have been laying the foundations and preaching the doctrine 
which makes free government possible.” 

Prof. Ramsay, of Aberdeen University, one of the great au- 
thorities on the East, in his book, “Impressions of Turkey,” wrote: 
“Further, the action of strong, free American life in Turkey must 
always tend to strengthen the movement there towards that freer 
and more elastic order which belongs to all the English-speaking 
peoples. But though the mission work has, undoubtedly, exerted a 
great influence on the political situation in Turkey, the mission pol- 
icy has studiously and consistently been non-political, and has zeal- 
ously inculcated the doctrine of non-resistance and obedience to the 
existing government.” 

3. Morally. I need not dwell on the moral quality of Oriental 
life. It is too well known to demand exposition at my hands. The 
work of the missionaries has, by its persistent advocacy of purity 
in social relations and honesty in business relations, raised an ideal 
that first disturbed, then awakened the people from their moral 
lethargy and at last beckoned them to follow. Thousands of parents 
are risking the proselyting of their children, and send them to our 
schools on account of the high moral tone insisted upon. The native 
schools, on the confession of their own supporters, are often hot- 
beds of moral corruption, blasphemy, and infidelity. The teachers of 
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the non-mission schools, having been continually criticised by the 
parents of the pupils, and urged to emulate the mission school, not 
only in quality of work but in the training of the children in moral 
principles, have in many places made radical changes in methods and 
begun the cultivation of the moral nature of the boys and girls under 
their direction. 

4. Spiritually. It is the persistent determination of every mis- 
sionary in the country that all the teaching staff of every school, so 
far as possible, shall be of high moral and spiritual quality. There 
could hardly be any reason for the existence of a missionary school 
unless the chief aim was to influence the children spiritually. Mis- 
sion boards are no longer satisfied with an ignorant constituency, 
either at home or abroad. Piety, however admirable, takes upon it- 
self new force and beauty if joined to education and culture. “In- 
telligent Christians and Christians of intelligence,” is now the watch- 
word in every important mission. A strong, virile community, high 
in its moral and spiritual aspirations, is the only kind of community 
that can any longer meet the demands of life anywhere. 

Secular education is not enough. An education that meets the 
need of the tremendous pressure that bears down on life so heavily 
must be comprehensive. It must affect every element in human 
nature. That is the education aimed at by missionaries everywhere. 
To meet this demand adequately, earnest teachers with the Word 
of God in their hands are needed. The Bible is a regular text-book 
in the model mission school. Every school day in the year begins 
with religious exercises, and these are followed by at least a half 
hour’s lesson directly from the Scriptures. The result is that the 
graduates of mission schools have usually a far better knowledge of 
the Bible than their more favored brothers and sisters in our 
home land. 

You cannot fail even from this very brief presentation to see 
what a tremendous force the school becomes in co-operation with 
the Church. They are companions, united in the one great work of 
raising up a constituency for the future development of the country 
that shall stand for all that is best in life. The future of every 
country is in its schools. The leaders, legislators, ministers, doctors, 
lawyers and teachers of tomorrow are in the schools today. Can 
any one estimate what tremendous issues are involved in the pres- 
ence of twenty-three thousand pupils now in mission schools in Asia 
Minor alone? In our Sunday-schools there are more than thirty thou- 
sand; in connection with our churches there are sixty thousand evan- 
gelical Christians. If all this has been accomplished under restraints 
and restrictions of the most irritating type, what may we not hope for 
now that the oppression of a reactionary government has been re- 
moved, now that freedom of the press and public speech has been 
proclaimed, unrestricted travel secured, constitutional government 
promulgated, and a new era inaugurated. 
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The destiny of a great empire is in the balance. Everything de- 
pends on what will be the dominating influences at work in'the near 
future. A national consciousness is now being evolved. This plas- 
tic condition will not last long. The nation will soon be set in one 
of two moulds—either in a materialistic one that spells infidelity or 
in a spiritual one that spells Christianity. Which will it be? If we 
could only pour into this great Empire a large body of missionaries, 
multiply the number of our schools and churches, I should have no 
doubt of the issue. Not only would a strong propaganda mean the 
Christianization of Turkey; it would affect the whole Moslem world. 
Constantinople, that two-continent-embracing city, is not only the 
capital of Turkey; it is the capital of the whole Moslem world, with 
its two hundred and thirty million souls. is 

The Sultan is the Calif of the prophet and the Sheik-ul-Islam is 
the supreme pontiff of the Mohammedan faith. India, with its sixty- 
two million Moslems, the Dutch East Indies with its thirty millions, 
China with its thirty millions, and Africa with its fifty millions and 
all Turkey look to Constantinople for the keynote of its religious 
life. Anything that can be done to touch Islam at its source will 
affect the whole body to its utmost bounds. Do you see the tremen- 
dous opportunity of the Church to attack the Moslem problem? Is 
the Church adequate? Surely, if we but give it a generous chance 
to bring to bear upon the problem its full force. The young men 
and women of our colleges have power, if it is applied to this great 
task, to do much to realize the hope of Christ for the dark lands 
dominated by the prophet of the desert. 


WOMAN’S WORK FOR MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN 
MRS. BENJAMIN W. LABAREE, PERSIA 


IN THE REIGN of Mohammed Ali Mirza, the lately deposed Shah 
of Persia, a little daughter of a Mohammedan nobleman was sent to 
Iran Bethel, a missionary boarding school for girls at Teheran. It 
seemed strange that the child of this noble household should be sent 
to a Christian school to associate with Christian girls and teachers, to 
eat Christian food and imbibe Christian doctrines. But stranger still 
was the message from her father accompanying the child: “I send 
my daughter to your school that her future husband may lead a more 
peaceful life than I have led!” Whole volumes are back of this one 
sentence—volumes that are commentaries on Mohammedan home life 
with its plural marriage and frequent divorce, uncontrolled passions 
and untutored idleness; volumes also that comment on the great 
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changes taking place with ever-increasing momentum in Persia and 
Turkey and other Moslem lands where even the women are eagerly 
seeking education and emancipation; volumes that show how those 
who are seeking the best for their newly awakened lands turn instinc- 
tively to Christian missionaries and their institutions to obtain what 
they need. I shall confine myself to some forms of Christian work 
that are reaching and touching the Mohammedan women of Persia, 
in the belief that they are typical and representative of the work done 
by missionary women in other Moslem lands. 

We rejoice in the girls’ schools in the various parts of Persia— 
Teheran, Hamadan, Tabriz, Resht, Ooroomiah, where more and more 


_ Moslem girls are coming into the schools, drawn by the new desire 


for learning or by the much appreciated fancy-work classes, or by 
the joy of greater freedom than the harem affords. 
One summer’s day the large schoolroom of Fiske Seminary in 


-Ooroomiah was filled with admiring mothers and sisters and neigh- 


bors, while sixty-nine little Mohammedan girls took part in the clos- 
ing exercises. They sang Christian hymns, told Bible stories, read 
and recited in several languages, and the mothers were overheard to 
say as they nodded appreciatively to each other: “We are like ani- 
mals, but just think what our daughters are going to be!” 

A little Mohammedan girl was allowed for a few months to 
attend the mission school as a day pupil. The cruel stepmother 
showed her scorn of all connected with Christianity by abusing her 
more than usual, and by trampling the girl’s school books on the 
floor. One day some one at the school gave the child forty cents, 
unheard of wealth for the little thing. A teacher, at the instigation 
of the missionary, offered to help her invest the money in some much 
desired article of clothing before her stepmother could get hold of it, 
but the little girl answered, “Oh, no! I am going to give it all to the 
Lord and then I shall have treasure in Heaven. I learned that in 
school.” I am glad to be able to say that when she was married off 
by her family, her husband proved to be a friend to Christians and 
she lived and died a consistent Christian. 

A recent letter from the principal of the Mohammedan girls’ 
school in Ooroomiah utters the sentiment of those who are trying to 
teach Mohammedan girlhood, “We are not satisfied that our girls 
are learning to read, we want them to be eager to know Christ.” 

If you want to see those who, in true fellowship with the Master, 
go about doing good, go with the missionaries who tour among the 
Mohammedan villages, sitting down with the women in their mud 
hovels, or talking to a crowd in a garden or vineyard or by the road- 
side. Miss Holliday, of Tabriz, spends many months of the year in 
this work, improving every opportunity.to sow seed and to touch 
souls. One evening she noticed that the wife of the muleteer who 
was preparing her own and her husband’s supper, surreptitiously set 


aside a part of the tea and sugar. “Why do you do that >” asked 
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Miss Holliday. “Oh!” said the woman, “TI have to lay aside provision 
against the day when my husband may suddenly divorce me.” It 
seems that her husband had had six previous wives, and she was on 
her wedding journey with her sixth husband! 

It is in connection with the medical work that one finds some 
of the greatest opportunities for reaching and helping Mohammedan 
women. One has also some of the most heart-breaking experiences 
as the veil is lifted and the bitter anguish of a Mohammedan woman’s 
life is revealed. Things too sacredly awful to speak of in Christian 
America come daily to the ears of the woman who is a missionary 
physician; and if she carries with her Christ’s words of comfort and 
healing, as well as her medicines and her professional skill, she has 
opportunities that angels might envy her. One poor suffering 
woman whose life had been saved and her sufferings relieved by 
hours of hard labor, as the physician knelt on the floor by the quilt 
which forms her bed, put up her poor feeble arms and drew down the 
kind face to kiss, as she tried to utter her broken thanks. Who 
would not rather hold the key to such a heart than the greatest fee 
that can come in money to a skilled physician? 

Of all the agencies that are used to reach and uplift Moham- 
medan womanhood I believe the missionary home has some of the 
greatest possibilities. Many a young woman going out to the mission 
field is asked by well-meaning acquaintances, “Are you going as a 
missionary or only as a missionary’s wife?” For some unexplained 
reason, possibly it is the fault of some missionary wives themselves, 
there seems to be a popular feeling that the homemaker on the mis- 
sion field is only a half or a quarter of a missionary. If rightly used, 
her opportunity is as great as that of any other Christian worker on 
the foreign field. I would almost say that it is greater than many 
others. What she is, what she does, what her chidren are, what the 
atmosphere of her home means to all who enter it and to all who hear 
of it—all these speak louder and more forcibly than hundreds of 
sermons or innumerable class-room recitations. For the non-Chris- 
tian religions, as well as the Christian religion that exists in name 
but not in deed, fail to make connections between the doctrine and 
the life; and the faith that makes the most private and most hidden 
part of life—its home life—illustrate what its books and preachers 
tell about, this faith is the one that is needed by all mankind! No 
other religion than that brought by Jesus Christ into the little home 
at Nazareth and into the home at Bethany and into the homes of 
all who follow Him can avail to satisfy the human soul. 

“Cannot your husband divorce you any time he wants?” the Mo- 
hammedan women would ask me, wonderingly. “No,” I answered, 
“our religion does not allow it.” “Oh, that must be a good religion,” 
said they who a few minutes before were trying to impress me with 
the superiority of Islam to Christianity. We were going one day 
through the hot, dusty streets of an Oriental city to call on a wealthy 
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lady; and, as we went, my heart was lifted in prayer that somehow 
God would open the way for serious, helpful talk with this foolish, 
frivolous woman, whose conversation was apt to be filled with dis- 
gusting topics. On arriving, we found that she was alone except for 
the company of a neighbor, before whom she was not afraid to talk 
on religious topics as we guided the conversation along those lines. 
The subject of motherhood proved a topic of common interest, and 
she listened wonderingly as I told her of my own dear mother who 
was always up and at prayer when I awoke in the morning, and 
whose home life was guided by secret prayer and prayer with and for 
her children. The woman’s great black eyes were fixed on me 
searchingly as she asked, “Do you bring up your children in that 
way?” What greater opportunity could be asked for than this—to 
bring Christ and His message of help to a hungering soul? She 
would not let us leave when we made an effort to do so, but turning 
to her neighbor, said, “I could listen to such conversation for hours.” 
We called one day at a home never visited before by missionaries, 
and the two young daughters of the house amused themselves by 
smiling at my efforts to speak Turkish; but when I found that their 
hand sewing machine, bought of a peddler had been promptly put 
out of order, and that they longed to know how to use it, I invited 
them to bring it out. Their amusement was turned into something 
more polite when the machine was put in order and they were in- 
vited to come to my house weekly for sewing lessons. These proved 
so popular that the girls continued to come for months, learning to 
sew, embroider, and crochet. They were evidently warned by their” 
mother against any Christian teaching, but when one’s heart is full 
there are many opportunities in a two hour’s session to present Christ 
in one way or another. I was deeply touched when one day one of 
the girls exclaimed, “Could any one come to this house and not 
learn something ?” 

And now, what are we Christian women and girls of America 
going to do for the over one hundred million Moslem women and 
girls among whom Christian work has just been begun? 


“ Sorrowful women’s faces, hungry, yearning; 
Wild with despair, or dark with sin and dread, 

Worn with long weeping for the unreturning, 
Hopeless, uncomforted. 


“Dear Heart of Love, canst Thou forgive the blindness 
~ That let Thy child sit selfish and at ease 
‘By the full table of Thy loving kindness, 
And take no thought for these? 


“As Thou hast loved me, let me love; returning 
To these dark souls the grace Thou givest me; 
And oh, to me impart Thy deathless yearning 
To draw the lost to Thee!” 


THE UNOCCUPIED FIELDS OF WESTERN ASIA 
THE REVEREND SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, D.D., F.RG.S., ARABIA 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to overstate or exaggerate the call of present 
opportunity due to changed conditions in the nearer East. It is 
equally impossible, and I speak as a missionary, to overstate the tre- 
mendous opportunities that have been brought to us, as they 
exist in Persia, and I believe it would be impossible to overstate 
the intense struggle, the heart prayer, of workers on the under- 
manned fields, not only in Turkey and in Persia, but also in Arabia. 
Yet there is a stronger plea than the plea of the under-manned sta- 
tion, or of the field white to the harvest, or of the land where the 
workers have been approved of God and are calling for reinforce- 
ments, and that is the plea of destitution. There is a stronger plea 
for a strong man than the coming dawn. It is the cry of midnight. 
And just because Western Asia does not stop at the Eastern border 
of Persia, any more than Eastern Asia stops at Western China— 
for because God so loved the world He loved that great section in 
between those lands—I want to voice the plea of the unoccupied 
lands of Western Asia. 

Now, there are three reasons why the unoccupied fields of the 
world ought to appeal to us. First, we have followed too long the 
line of least resistance, and the fact that these fields are unoccupied 
indicates that they are possessed by races that have steeled their 
hearts against the Gospel of God. The hardest places of the world 
are the unoccupied places. The hardest part of Africa is the heart 
of Africa and the hardest part of Asia is the heart of Asia. 

The second reason why we ought to go to the unoccupied fields 
is because we are retarding Christ’s return if we don’t go to them. 
It is easy enough to believe in the second coming when we don’t 
deal with it practically. But it is a practical question when we pray 
for the coming of Jesus Christ, because you and I believe that He 
told us that the Gospel of the Kingdom must first be preached in 
all the world for a witness. And as long as Afghanistan, to speak 
of no other country, is without a witness for Jesus Christ, Christ 
cannot come. 

And the third reason is this: Because to occupy them—I say 
not to evangelize them—even to occupy them, to lead a forlorn hope, 
would be to the glory of God. And that is what you and I are living 
for, and not for the glory of ourselves or our denomination. 
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I wish to survey these fields, to describe them, and tell you why 
I think you ought to go there. A survey of the unoccupied fields 
of Western Asia would include these lands, beginning with the 
lands which we have already touched. There is Persia. Persia has 
on its far north one entire province, Khorassan, without a single 
missionary, black as midnight. In Khorassan it is practically still 
B.C. You will have an idea of the condition of Khorassan if you 
will read, not as poetry, but as real life, Moore’s poem, Lalla Rookh. 
What Mohammedanism then was in Persia, Mohammedanism still 
is in Persia. There are men as vile and men as heartless as the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. There are women there who are 
trampled on as was the woman in Thomas Moore’s poem. 

The Persian Gulf littoral is a nearly unoccupied field, and we of 
Arabia, looking across the Persian Guif, can travel all the way 
along that coast, a distance of 1,200 miles, without seeing a single 
mission station. There is not a single missionary residence on the 
coast of Persia, not a Christian school nor a Bible shop; in the in- 
terior there are stations, but the littoral has been left out. 

Turning to Arabia, I will not speak of that portion of the field 
where our mission works, and where I return next October, but of 
the unoccupied parts of Arabia. Yet in all Eastern Arabia there 
are but a handful of twenty-five people to care for the 3,000,000 
people along the Persian Gulf. Of the seven provinces in Arabia 
only three have mission stations. 

Think of these unoccupied provinces in Arabia without a single 
witness for God. Does it not appeal to you? That is the way the. 
world looked when Christ came, for God so loved the world that 
He gave His only Son when there were no missionaries. We have 
better maps of the North Pole and of the moon than we have of 
those parts of Arabia. You can draw across Southeastern Arabia a 
triangle, and Dr. Keltie, of the Royal Geographical Society, tells us 
that this triangle with a base 700 miles long and 500 miles toward 
the apex is absolutely unsurveyed. No European has ever crossed 
it, and the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society awaits the 
man who will map the triangle. If for no other reason than as a 
mere matter of Christian adventure and finding the Farthest North 
of uncharted humanity, there is a challenge to any man. 

The Rochester Convention may truly be called big in the power 
of God’s Spirit. But there were only 5,000 people. At Mecca, their 
pilgrimage ending at about the same time, not 5,000, but 70,000 to 
g0,000 were assembled, and they have been meeting there in equal 


numbers for 1,300 years! Yet all Western Arabia has no mis- 


sionary. 

uy these are only the border lines. Away beyond Kurdistan 
and Arabia and Persia you have the real heart of Western Asia. 
You have, first of all, Afghanistan, with 4,000,000 people. And 
who knows what goes on in Afghanistan? You won’t find it in any 
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missionary exhibit; China, Japan, India are there, but there is no 
exhibit of Afghanistan. I have found an exhibit from Afghanistan 
in a book, “Under the Absolute Amir,” by a traveler, Frank Martin, 
who signs himself as for eight years an engineer in that country. 
There might be written of this land what Dante says was written _ 
over the Inferno: “All hope abandon ye who enter here.” He tells 
us how he went out for eight years’ service, and here is a picture of 
Afghanistan “Under the Absolute Amir.” “A common practice is 
that of blinding people. This is the usual punishment of those 
who try to escape from prison or from the country, synonymous 
terms almost. The manner of doing this is to lance the pupils of 
the eyes and then put in a drop of nitric acid, and to guarantee 
no sight being left, quicklime is afterwards added. The agony 
endured must be frightful, and in one case fifteen men were blinded 
together in Sherpur cantonment, where these punishments are usu- 
ally carried out and the men were seen on the third day after being 
blinded, chained one to the other, and sitting in a row on the ground. 
Three of them were lying dead, still chained to the living, and some 
of the living, too, were lying unconscious, while the others were 
moaning and rocking themselves backwards and forwards.” 

This is not an idle story to awaken pity. It is the testimony of 
a man who went there as an engineer. And he tells of more dreadful 
things than that. 

Christ said, “All power is given to me in heaven and on earth; 
go ye therefore and teach all nations.” But there is no witness there 
for Christ or in those great districts of Chinese Turkestan, Russian 
Turkestan, Thibet or Afghanistan, places that are only names to us 
here, but are populous areas there. There are people there. There 
are hearts that are weary. There are men and women there. There 
are children there that have never heard of the children’s Friend. 
Bokhara is a large city—Kabul, Herat, Samarcand are large cities. 
They are only names to us. But I asked Cook’s agent the other day 
and he told me that anybody could come to his office and buy a ticket 
in New York to Samarcand by rail from St. Petersburg! And if the 
tourist can go there, why not the missionary? And yet, with the 
exception of half a dozen noble Swedish missionaries, the whole 
heart of Asia is without workers. 

And what is the condition of those lands? It is the same as that 
of our forefathers when they called the third and fourth and fifth 
days of the week Woden’s day and Thor’s day and Frija’s day. That 
is the whole of the situation. And God so loved Great Britain and 
Holland and Russia and Germany that he sent the early missionaries 
to them. If you believe that these people have no right to mission- 
aries because they live in unoccupied fields, then you ought to ask 
why God did not leave us out. The plea for these countries is the 
plea that came to Jesus Christ Himself when He came to the unoc- 
cupied fields of the world. There is a word in John’s Gospel that has 
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burned into my soul. Christ throws out a challenge for the unoccu- 
pied fields when He says in John’s Gospel, “If I had not come.” 
Well, suppose He had not come. Would your life and my life be any 
different, any better, any worse, perhaps, than the lives of the people 
who are now living in Afghanistan, in Turkestan, in Kurdistan, in 
Beloochistan, and on the Persian Gulf Coast and in Khorassan and 
the heart of Asia? 

And I want to add the plea of extreme destitution which comes 
with special force whenever we say “Merry Christmas” to each 
other—and they have never heard of Christ’s coming. Shall we 
say, each first of January, “Happy New Year’ and leave them out? 
. There is no happiness in our hearts until Christ comes. “Thou, O 
Lord, art all I want.” Thou, O Christ, are all they want. 

I think it is a grave mistake to say to those who are thinking 
of going out that it is easy, that they will have a good house just 
like an American house, that they can come home every five years, 
and such things. Tell them that this work is for Jesus Christ and 
that they can go out to the front as soldiers do, work for Him and 
die for Him, and you will get the best type of men and women. I 
believe it is better to be candid and you will find that it is the strong 
men and women who will offer their lives to this cause. I don’t 
believe all college men are selfish, nor that heroism has died out 
of the manhood of America. 

We need pioneers for the Kingdom. The march of civilization 
must not be swifter than that of Christ’s own messengers. Noth- 
ing can hold back the advance of Western civilization into the * 
very heart of Asia. The railway and the caravan are forcing upon 
them through every pass and along every channel of communi- 
cation the latest inventions of our times. At Kabul one may see 
motor cars and sewing machines, gramophones, rifles and smokeless 
powder. One of the results of the visit of the Amir of Afghanistan 
to India was that he arranged for the erection of looms in his capital 
and now we hear of the transportation by camel train of pianos and 
motor cars and a plant for wireless telegraphy through the Khyber 
Pass. For the management of all these modern industries a staff of 
European engineers and mechanics is admitted into the country. For 
some years European physicians, both men and women, have been 
under the protection and the pay of the Amir, and yet the missionary 
is forbidden entrance. 

Afghanistan is perhaps today the most difficult country for a 
missionary to enter. Not only is the Amir’s written permission 
necessary, but the Indian government also must consent and no 
European is allowed to cross the frontier without a permit. It is al- 
most as difficult for those who are employed by the Amir to return 
to India. Even the British political agent residing at Kabul is little 
better than a prisoner, and hundreds of people have been killed 
merely on suspicion of having visited him and given reports of the 
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doings of the government. Yet all these difficulties of long neglect, 
of political barriers, and national jealousies, and religious intolerance 
are only a challenge to faith and intended of God to lead us to prayer. 
The evangelization of Central Asia has in it the glory of the impos- 
sible, and all difficulties can be surmounted by those who have faith 
in God. The kingdoms and the governments of this world have 
frontiers which must not be crossed, but the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
has no frontier. It never has been kept within bounds; it has a 
message for the whole race and the very fact that there are millions 
of souls in Central Asia who have never heard the message becomes 
the strongest of reasons why we must carry it to them. Every year 
we hear of further advance into those regions of Central Asia by 
commerce, by travelers and by men of science. If they can open the 
way for themselves in spite of all these difficulties, shall the ambas- 
commerce, by travelers, and by men of science. If they can open the 
the first time a place in the prayers and faith and enterprise of even a 
few Christians is a sure promise of its final evangelization. 


THE INCREASING DEMAND OF THE ORIENT 
UPON THE COLLEGES OF THE OCCI- 
DENT 


THE INCREASING DEMAND OF THE ORIENT UPON 
THE COLLEGES OF THE OCCIDENT 


PROFESSOR EDWARD C. MOORE, PH.D., CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


No ONE WHO Has not traveled in the Orient in recent years, 
or been in close contact with the administration of missionary work, 
can realize the changes which have taken place in the great civilized 
nations of the Orient, within the last ten years. One must have 
traveled within very recent years; because a visit to India or 
China ten years ago would have given him no idea of those things 
which are at present most significant. And of course I mean that 
one must so have traveled as to come in contact with missionary 
work. It hardiy needs be said that it is quite possible for an in- 
telligent man or woman to travel in the East, and to bring home 
no knowledge whatever concerning missions. There are people who 
have lived long in the East, and who know nothing whatever, at all 
events nothing that is true, about missions. 

But again, I spoke of having close contact with the administra- 
tion of missionary work. I am impressed with the fact that a large 
part of the men and women in our churches, zealous for the cause 
of missions, live to a great extent upon information derived in their 
own youth. The supporters of the missionary cause have by no 
means all of them kept pace with the dramatic changes of the last 
few years in the Far East. All of these changes, as they have enor- 
mously increased our opportunity, so have they also vastly increased 
our responsibility. I think it may be said with truth that all of 
them have gone to enhance exactly that responsibility of which I 
am asked to speak, the responsibility of the educated man and of 
the educated woman. 

God forbid that I should speak slightingly of the evangelistic 
aspects of missionary work. That simpler phase of the work has, in 
large part, nearly down to our own day, prevailed. It was this stage 
of the work in which a foreigner could go, and the foreigner did 
go, to the vast populations, say, of China or of India, to the outcast 
and the lower classes. They could give their message concerning 
the love of God as manifest in Jesus Christ. They quickened in 
those stricken and down-trodden the sense of God’s illimitable mercy 
and of His hope which the Gospel gives. Always the beginnings 
of the propagation of the Gospel are of that sort. There is a per- 
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manent call for that type of work. But the time comes when the 
men who can best do that work are the natives themselves. They 
are the Christian converts, the children of the converts of two or 
three generations ago. With the expansion of the Christian Church 
in their land, they are themselves able to take a portion of the bur- 
den. Because of the knowledge of the language and of the char- 
acteristics of their own people, which is with them instinctive, they 
are the best teachers of the Gospel in the simple way to the masses 
of their own people. 

But also, with the lapse of time a new situation has been created 
in which a hearing for the Gospel has been gained among the lead- 
ers of these nations, among the educated, among the powerful, among 
the official classes. Now it becomes necessary, it becomes strategic 
to meet the educated at their level, to speak the Gospel as an edu- 
cated man alone can speak it to educated men. We must reach the 
leaders of men. We must solve those problems of leadership which 
develop as a movement approaches its maturity. Those are the 
problems which are on us now. Those are the problems which en- 
tail obligation for the educated men and women of our land and of 
all lands who are interested in this work. 

I was reminded, as I thought of this subject, of the progress . 
of the first Christian evangelization in ways similar to those which 
I have just outlined. At first, those who heard the message of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ were from the lowest and simplest 
of the people. The impression which you get concerning the apos- 
tolic churches is an impression of communities gathered from among 
the poor and ignorant, from the oppressed and distressed. The 
learned were not among them. The powerful were hardly known. 
Influential in any way were but the fewest. But shortly after the 
beginning of the second century—and is it not now but just a cen- 
tury since the great revival of missions in modern times—shortly, 
I say, after the beginning of the second century, a great change 
came. Men of learning were found among the Christian advocates, 
apologists and teachers everywhere. Men of social, of financial, of 
political power began to be enrolled within the Christian body. 
These, too, became the bearers of the message of the Gospel. And 
the conquest of the ancient classic civilization by the Christian spirit, 
the conquest of the basin of the Mediterranean, with the majesty 
and power of the Roman Empire began. The Christians came to 
feel that they belonged to a conquering movement, assimilating 
everything to itself and being itself in most wonderful fashion as- 
similated to the life of the people among whom it went. That move- 
ment began exactly at a point in the ancient history of evangelism 
like the one at which we now stand in this modern work of missions. 

Furthermore, I think that very few of us have known how far 
this movement, in India and China and Japan, is becoming an edu- 
cational, reforming, and civilizing movement. It was our mission 
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aries who from the first carried education of one sort and another 
into these lands. Before the government thought of lending a hand 
to educational endeavor, the missionaries dotted India with little 
schools, whose purpose was to bring in Western learning along with 
the Gospel of Christ. Long before the government felt responsi- 
bility for great moral and reformatory movements, for charitable and 
philanthropic endeavor, the missionary movement, with its slight re- 
sources, and at vast cost to the men and women who seemed to 
stand alone under this staggering load, introduced the small begin- 
nings of these uplifting influences along with their teaching of the 
secret of the Gospel for the transformation of the inward life of men. 

The same thing was true in China. The beginnings of medi- 
cine in China are as far back as the middle of the decade of the 
thirties of the nineteenth century. It is only within the last few 
years that government has undertaken to lay hold upon the problem 
and carry it forward with the resources of the State in an enlarged 
and more effective way. The same things might be said of the be- 
ginnings of education in China. But those beginnings were in most 
cases pathetically small. There is here something touching and au- 
gust, as one thinks of what these men and women attempted in the 
face of obstacles of which we have no idea, as we read of them, in 
the midst of our comforts of this land. We little know the wall of 
obstacles against which they strove in these initial endeavors, which 
went side by side with that which was ever on their hearts, their 
appeal to the souls of men. ‘Today the question is not any longer 
with us, whether schools and hospitals are going into those lands... 
The glory of having begun them is ours. No one can take that 
glory from the missionary and his cause. But now those things are 
going into these lands, whether we will it or not. They are going 
in by a thousand forces other than the missionary force. They are 
going in because the world has been awakened to it. The native 
world there desires them. They are going in, not because the West- 
ern world pushes them, but because the, Eastern world seizes them 
and drags them toward itself and drags itself forward, by the hold 
which it has taken upon these things. 

Going, did I say? Look at Japan. They are not going into 
Japan, they went sometime ago, because the Japanese would have 
them; the Japanese man proposed no longer to exist without them. 
He has got them, and he has given the whole world a mighty lesson 
in these last few years because he has got them. The question, I 
say, is not at all whether these things, education, reform, Western 
civilization, are going into these countries. The only question for us 
is whether they are to be there as only secularizing forces ; are they 
to be there only as forces which make men merely the more intent 
upon the present life, which tend more and more to materialism, 
to gratify present ambitions, and suppress the spiritual life and the 
ethical endeavor of these lands. Or are they to be, by the fact that 
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they go with the spirit of the Gospel, the sources of blessing and 
benediction as well. That is our question. And to that question the 
educated men and women of this land, of Canada, of England, of 
Germany, of France, must give answer. 

Those who have traveled in China of late years know the truth 
of what I say. Look back at 1898 and realize that-for but propos- 
ing legislation touching education and reform, the Emperor went 
to his exile on the Island, virtually forfeiting his throne. The epi- 
sode of 1900 was an end and a beginning. By 1902 the Dowager’s 
government found it necessary to do some of the very things for 
which the Emperor had suffered. All up and down China today the 
tragic situation is this: The old education, in which the Chinese 
have had such confidence and of which they have been so proud, is 
much discredited. It is discredited because it shows but little apti- 
tude, or none at all, to lead China forward in the lines of material 
civilization, of military and naval power; to lead China forward in 
those directions in which the Chinese feel that they must be led if 
China is to maintain her integrity as a world-power at all. In their 
keen perception of this fact they have lost sense of another fact. 
After all, the ancient education in the Confucian system touched 
the moral life of men and bred up men and women with character; 
it bred up men with honor and integrity. It was the basis of a moral 
order which we can most honestly admire. With the newer appre- 
hensions concerning the usefulness of education, to the immediate 
ends of outward and material advancement of a State, the sense of 
the supreme importance of the moral education of a people, the 
sense of the ethical and spiritual foundations of society has mo- 
mentarily, at least, been lost. Sober men in China realize that some- 
thing from the past which was of infinite importance has been 
jeopardized. That is the dramatic situation. There are many men 
and women in our own land who glory in the outward advancement 
which our country makes, who boast of its wealth, its prestige and 
its power, who have but slight sense of the moral and the spiritual 
foundation whereon all this rests. These would not naturally be the 
bearers to others of the moral message which, when we think, we 
realize to be the profoundest of all messages. It is the one without 
which all outward prosperity of our nation, all the military and 
naval glory of it, is only a curse. I have no words in which to 
portray to you the crisis through which China is passing. 

And what I say of China is true, in one way, of Japan, and 
in another way of India, and in another way still of Turkey. 
Turkey has astounded the world in these last eighteen months. 
Even those who knew Turkey well and cherished generous hopes 
hardly believed that they would see the things which have been 
accomplished. We congratulate Turkey on those events. We real- 
ize that in no small measure they rest upon the fact that with 
Christian colleges real education was offered both to the Turks 
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themselves and to the mixed races of the Balkans and elsewhere. They 
began to realize what constitutional privileges might mean. They 
saw what Turkey must do if she hoped to take her place among 
the great nations of the world. And those men, in a manner un- 
expected, have arisen in their might to achieve liberty for their 
own land. But the great majority of those men, no doubt, have 
their eyes upon specific advantages, present and temporal, which 
they desire. And surely it is true that the great majority of those 
who have striven together so magnificently for these results are con- 
vinced that the Mohammedan faith has in it the power so to trans- 
form itself as to remain the secret of our moral life of men under 
the new aspect which the civilization of the Mohammedan world is 
bound in no long time to wear. It is not for us to speak one un- 
generous word concerning that. But of one thing we may be sure. 
If Mohammedanism can in any measure thus transform itself it will 
be because of the life, and ideals, and power of the Christian move- 
ment in Turkey, precisely as the intellectual movement in Turkey 
is the fruit and counterpart of the Christian intellectual movement 
in that land. 

I said a moment ago that I had no power to depict what seems 
to me the greatness of the crisis in the world of these Eastern na- 
tions. It is no use to attempt to solve the problem in the manner in 
which the uneducated, though truly faithful and devout among us, 
might seek to solve it. The peculiar fusion of the intellectual life, 
quickened as it now is in those nations to eagerness and aggressive- 
ness, the combination of that with spiritual necessities of these 
races, presents to us a challenge the like of which has never been 
heard in the world. The population of the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean was but a meager thing compared with the numbers of these 
peoples of India, China, Japan, and Mohammedan lands. The first 
Christian conquest was of the fringe of an inland sea. The second 
Christian conquest, after the lapse of six or seven hundred years, 
was of the North of the continent of Europe. The issue of it was 
Teutonic Christianity. But now there is not a land upon the earth 
to which, in some part of it, at least, the Gospel has not been car- 
ried, by the marvelous industry, the patience, the triumphant strug- 
gle of the men and women of three generations past. There is 
scarcely a portion of the world in which these great world problems 
which I have endeavored briefly to outline are not felt, for their 
full significance. There is not a country in which men are not 
troubled concerning these questions and asking what to do. And we 
teachers of the youth under instruction in the institutions of learning 
in our land, are asked to see what is our obligation in this matter. 
What shall be our response? 

If I have not portrayed the greatest problem which any genera- 
tions of Christians ever have faced, then I have simply failed in 
portrayal of it. To teach Christianity among the nations of the 
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world so as in reverence to hold fast to all that is great in the foun- 
dations of their societies as these exist, and at the same time with 
insight to put one’s finger on the weak and rotten places, and to 
show the power and majesty which is in Christ, ours is the task. 
To civilize, without making men and women weak and trivial, as 
civilization does make some among us weak and luxurious and 
pleasure-loving; to educate, without making men to feel merely that 
which is outward in man’s life, but rather to lead them to the glory 
of what is inward and spiritual and eternal, that is the problem 
which some of us find hard in the colleges and universities in our 
own country. Surely it must be harder there. I speak to you as 
to those who are seeking a hard problem, as to those who are seek- 
ing the greatest opportunity which our age and world affords. I 
am grateful to this Convention for having given me the chance to 
try, however unsuccessfully, to portray that opportunity, and to 
urge you to prayer and action. 


WHAT IS NEEDED TO MEET THE PRESENT 
WORLD CRISIS 


ik Wats 


WHAT IS NEEDED TO MEET THE PRESENT WORLD 
CRISIS 


MR. JOHN R. MOTT, M.A., NEW YORK 


Since the Nashville convention, four years ago, it has been my 
opportunity to visit all of the continents of the world and many of 
the islands. It has taken me to the principal battlefields of the Chris- 
tian Church. During that same period also it has been my privilege 
to come into touch with the world in epitome in two significant 
world’s conferences, one held in the principal student center of the 
Far East, Tokyo, where there were delegates representing the aggres- 
sive forces of Christianity in some twenty-five nations; the other 
held in what in many respects is the most influential university of the 
Occident, Oxford, where there were delegates from some thirty dif- 
ferent nations. 

You have heard of the plan of a world missionary conference to 
be held in Edinburgh next June. In connection with that conference, 
a number of commissions are working on great missionary problems. ’ 
I have the honor of being associated with the commission on the 
carrying of the Gospel to all the non-Christian world. Connected 
with our commission are correspondents literally from all parts of 
the earth. This includes hundreds of the leading missionaries chosen 
with reference to their large knowledge and experience, from every 
section of the non-Christian world. They have been sending in 
letters to us ranging in length from five pages to one hundred and 
forty typewritten pages. They have worked on those letters from a 
few hours to several days. 

This threefold touch which I have been permitted to have with 
the whole world—the touch by travel, the touch in convention, and 
the touch with the experts by correspondence—has borne in upon 
me with force the conviction that the time is at hand when there 
must be a great enlargement in the number of students going out to 
the non-Christian world. There are some things concerning which 
I have mental reservations. This is not one of them. Not a small 
increase, but a great increase of the strongest young men and young 
women of God’s own appointment should go forth from the universi- 
ties of North America and Europe in the near future. 

There have been times before when in one part of the world or 
in a few parts of the world the Church has confronted grave crises ; 
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for example, in the Roman Empire at the time of the beginnings of 
Christianity, or in Japan in the 80’s; but I wish to reiterate what | 
have already said, that never before in the history of our religion has 
there been such a synchronizing of crises in all parts of the world. 
This is emphatically true of the Far East. It is equally true of the 
Near East. It is overwhelmingly evident in Southern Asia. Al- 
though we have often overlooked it, it is strikingly apparent in the 
East Indies. We have been impressed that it is likewise true and 
convincing in the African Continent. And we shall see that crisis, 
in the real use of that word, is also existing in Latin America. 
It is a synchronizing of crises, involving all the principal parts of 
the ‘non-Christian world. 

A situation like this, absolutely unprecedented, overwhelming in 
its character and significance, can be met by nothing less than a great 
enlargement in the missionary operations. We must have larger 
plans; that goes without saying. As the British Ambassador clearly 
pointed out, this is one time when we simply must take the whole 
world into our plan. There must be larger comprehension; not only 
larger comprehension of the non-Christian peoples and religions but 
also larger comprehension of the particular time in which this gener- 
ation of students are living. There must also be larger strategy— 
that strategy which recognizes the providential mission of certain 
races, that strategy which recognizes the importance of certain 
classes and positions, that strategy which recognizes the importance 
of certain methods, which does not overlook the importance of cer- 
tain times, and the strategy made wise by that discernment of the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, which recognizes that some things are 
strategic that human wisdom does not call strategic, even the reach- 
ing of the most debased and neglected and overlooked classes. I 
find myself in agreement with the Bishop of Madras when he speaks 
in India, saying that the future of Christianity in India lies not so 
much with the proud and influential Brahman as with the pariah. 
There is a divine strategy and we must discover it and relate our 
plans to it. 

Larger dynamic also is needed. Not so much new methods, but 
a fresh and overflowing accession of superhuman energy. This is a 
great essential. And need I insist that we must have larger unity? 
That is one of the finest things about a Student Volunteer Con- 
vention. It is not talking about unity, but it is furnishing an atmos- 
phere of Christ-like willingness to consider the will of God and a 
disposition to do the will of God, in which atmosphere we lose sight 
of our differences and find our common Heavenly Father and be- 
come absorbed with the plans of our one Lord and Saviour. 

We need a larger home base, a far stronger home base. It is 
absurd to talk about a Watchword like this one we have before us and 
a world plan without an adequate base for a world-wide war. 

But I make bold to say that immeasurably the greatest need, 
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after the one of the accession of superhuman energy, is that of lives 
gathered out of companies like the Student Volunteer Convention 
to be scattered by the power of an omnipotent God among the 
needy peoples and nations. You will find on other pages the Report 
of the Executive Committee. The eloquent part of that Report is 
not the part printed in large type [see pages 17-36]; but in those 
pages of small type, where you find 1,286 names of the volunteers 
who have sailed since the Nashville convention, four years ago [see 
Appendix A of this volume]. It is an eloquent list; it is the impress- 
ive part of this, the Executive Committee’s report. If we wish to see 
that number increased by the time of the next convention from 1,286 
to well past two thousand, which I believe is the will of God, then 
there must be a great enlargement of the operations of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 

It is at just such a time as this that our hearts must be filled with 
gratitude to God for his gift to the Church in this Student Volunteer 
Movement. And yet we are asking this Movement to do the impos- 
sible thing. We are saying to the Movement, with a budget of 
$35,000: “Meet the situation described to us in this Convention.” It 
cannot be done. It is a matter that makes one incredulous to think 
that there has been such a large output in a Movement like this on 
such a small budget, and I say with care that I know of no organiza- 
tion which with about $35,000 is maintaining a staff of fifteen secre- 
taries, large offices, an extensive publication department, and various 
other methods and agencies, and which has a better showing in 
results under the influence of the Spirit. And yet I am in a position * 
to say that the amount is painfully inadequate. There must be en- 
largement, and it has been put in my heart to express the hope that 
friends may put us in a position to double the staff of traveling secre- 
taries. 
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HOW THE WORK OF MISSION STUDY IN NORTH 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS MAY BE DEVELOPED 


MR. J. LOVELL MURRAY, M.A., NEW YORK 


IF THERE IS one thing more than another on which missionary 
interest depends, and for which missionary activity must wait, it is 
missionary intelligence. 

Before the Rochester Convention had advanced two sessions 
there was produced within each one of the delegates the deep con- 
viction that our missionary work must now be done on a vastly 
enlarged scale, and we were prepared for the programme which was 
outlined in the Executive Committee’s report calling for an effort 
such as the colleges of this country have never known in the matter 
of giving the Gospel to the world—both carrying it and sending it 
and commending the blessing of God upon it. 

But if this is to be accomplished in any effective and enduring 
way we must elevate our mission study standards and redouble our 
mission study activities. We know already that the Convention 
will be followed by a great quickening of missionary conviction and * 
energy and prayer all over the continent and that there will be an 
unusual dedication of life to the work of foreign missions. But will 
the influence last? Will it carry over till the next Convention? It 
cannot unless it is stimulated and fed by a constant supply of mis- 
sionary knowledge. 

How, then, are we going to lift this mission study work now? 
What are we to do that we have not done, and what new qualities 
must we bring into this work? 

I. We must reach a vastly larger number of students. 

At the present time not more than one out of five active mem- 
bers of the student Young Men’s Christian Association and Young 
Women’s Christian Association is enrolled in a mission study class, 
and taking into consideration the entire student body, comprising 
some students in the institutions reached by the Student Volunteer 
Movement, only a small proportion is making any eee ae 
of missions, 

In our effort to include in this mission study undertaking a 
much larger number of students we should profit by the mistakes 
of our past experience. There are many things we must no longer 
do—to put it positively, there are the following things that we 
must do: 
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1. In every college we must regard the entire student body as 
the proper field for this enterprise. Who could be regarded as out- 
side the constituency of a mission study committee’s effort? Surely 
no Christian who has a zeal for the Kingdom as he has a love for 
Christ, who presumably is ready to locate his interest wherever his 
Master’s interests are, who wishes to know his part and do it in a 
great imperial undertaking to which he is pledged—no Christian 
whose name means what it says is to be thought of as outside the 
field of a mission study undertaking. And surely no student who, 
as a student, is ambitious for a big horizon and a well-furnished 
mind and an equipment for leadership in large movements and en- 
terprises, every one of which today has international bearings and 
affiliations, is to be regarded as not belonging to the field of a miis- 
sion study undertaking. 

2. The effort to reach this large constituency is specially the 
business of the missionary committees, but by no means of these 
alone. The time must pass at once when cabinets of student Chris- 
tian Associations will delegate this work to a committee—often a 
weak one—and then wash its hands of the missionary department. 
If this is the biggest business of the Church today it is the biggest 
business of every part of the Church. It must be thrown into the 
forefront of the activities of every student Christian Association 
and regarded as a cabinet affair. At every cabinet meeting it should 
have unhurried consideration. It may not demand so large a share 
of attention twenty years hence, but for the immediate future, cer- 
tainly for these next four years, it must have it. 

3. Bible study must not be regarded as an alternative for mis- 
sion study. In many institutions there seems to be a sort of under- 
standing that students are expected to take one or the other. They 
are like the two women grinding at the mill—“One shall be taken and 
the other left.” There is no reason why a student, impressed with 
the importance and value of mission study, should decide to drop 
out of his daily programme—not something optional or secondary, 
but the most vital and necessary thing he does; which is his study 
of the Bible. Rather the first students to be invited and expected 
to study the progress and world movements of the Kingdom are 
those who are daily immersing their minds in the principles and 
spirit of the Kingdom. 

4. Plans should be laid away ahead. The institutions now 
doing the best work laid their plans far back in the spring and fol- 
lowed them up during the summer. This is the time to begin prep- 
arations for next Fall’s work. The victories of next year will largely 
be won in the coming Spring and Summer months. Policies should 
be comprehensive, courageous and—this is very important—definite. 
At the same time, the policies which committees are now following 
should be carefully reconsidered at once. If they are found to be 
inadequate in any way, if they were framed in ignorance or timid- 
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ity or unbelief, they should be revised and a larger work entered on 
at once. 

5. The work should be announced widely and confidently. It 
should be announced in terms which indicate that the leaders believe 
intensely in this work and desire to include all classes of students 
in it. 

6. Provision should be made for reaching the entire student 
body through printed announcements of many kinds, through pub- 
lic presentations, and through personal invitation. The canvass, 
which is the most effective method of all, should never be done casu- 
ally, but with briskness, with great thoroughness, with dogged per- 
sistence, and with much prayer. Before starting out the canvassers 
should meet for prayer and conference. 

Il. Not only must the mission study work we now undertake 
be wider than it has been, but it must be deeper as well. 

1. This means for one thing that it must be better sustained. 
While in many institutions the work seems to gather strength week 
after week until the end of the college year, in other institutions the 
reverse is the case. If the work is to be well sustained a large 
responsibility must rest upon the leaders of the classes. Without 
painstaking preparation and constant devotion to their undertaking 
they cannot expect the interest of the classes to continue. Much, 
perhaps quite as much, depends upon the missionary committee. I 
have stood mournfully by the grave of many a splendid missionary 
policy that had come to an untimely end because the committee had 
believed its work to be done when the enrollment was made and the ~ 
first session of the classes had been held. As a matter of fact, the 
committee should distribute themselves among the classes and en- 
deavor in every possible way to support the leader, and sustain the 
interest. 

2. Our mission study work should always be characterized by 
scholarliness. Able and influential students should be drafted for 
the missionary committee, and only the best material possible should 
be secured for the leadership of classes. No one can look through 
Dr. Barton’s pamphlet, “What is Involved in Mission Study,” with- 
out realizing that this is a matter deserving the best attention of the 
best intellects. The study of missions should be presented to stu- 
dents as something that is well worth their serious consideration 
and effort. This policy may deter certain classes of students from 
engaging upon the study of missions, but with the rank and file of 
the student body it should set a premium upon the whole enterprise. 

3. The group plan of study is the one to be followed wherever 
possible. Reading circles and lecture courses have a certain value, 
but unquestionably the best results are secured from individual study 
and weekly group meetings. Any one who questions this should read 
the article by Dr. Warneck, of Germany, on the “Scientific Study of 
Missions,” which appeared in the Student World for January, 1909. 
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4. Too careful attention cannot be given to the selection of 
courses and textbooks. There are some which are thoroughgoing 
and scholarly and some which are not. Now, certain colleges ap- 
parently follow a “hit-and-miss” plan of choosing their text-books. 
Classes composed of post-graduate students are sometimes found 
studying textbooks for juniors. A class of advanced students in 
one of the leading women’s colleges of the country has this Fall been 
studying a book written for boys of the preparatory school age. 
These misfits might easily be avoided if careful attention were given 
to the manner of selecting courses and text-books. For certain 
classes of students and for certain institutions simpler courses are 
to be recommended, but the tendency should always be in the direc- 
tion of the stronger and more scholarly books. There is an abun- 
dance of these in existence—most of them especially written for the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 

5. It should be emphasized again that genuine study should be 
expected of all who enroll. Attending sessions of the class and read- 
ing the portion assigned is a good deal more than many students do; 
but less than the merits of the undertaking and the needs of the 
student demand. Side reading and seminary work add much to the 
interest and profit of any course. 

6. To attain a thoroughgoing, substantial study of missions 
even more depends upon the choice of leaders than upon the choice 
of text-books. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the very 
best men and women in college are the ones to be detailed for this 
duty. Usually there will be found one or more members of the 
faculty, especially junior professors, who are admirably suited to 
this work—much more so than any of the students. Asa rule, how- 
ever, students are more successful as leaders of small groups, but 
only those students who are highly gifted should be asked to under- 
take the work. 

7. Nor is it sufficient that the leaders be highly gifted for this 
service. They should also be especially trained for it. This training 
is to be had through the literature which has been prepared for the 
purpose, through mission study institutes, through attendance on 
summer conferences, and especially through the normal group. Every 
institution where there are two or more classes should have a normal 
group. Often it will be desirable to use fewer courses in order that 
the greatest advantage may be gained from this coaching. Here, 
again, the faculty may be drawn upon for splendid service. 

8. Leaders of classes are also given a great advantage if they 
are assigned early to their duties in order that they may have time 
for thorough preparation of their courses, and also for collateral 
reading, which should be done. 

9. Another matter relating to the thoroughness of the work and 
to which earnest attention should be devoted is that of reference 
material. So important has this been deemed by the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Movement that missionary reference literature was 
made the main feature of the exhibit at the Convention. There 
1s a great wealth of missionary books coming from the presses every 
year. The number of important volumes published within the last 
decade which would be appropriate in missionary libraries would 
run into the thousands. There is a great mass of material also in 
the way of pamphlet literature on missions, most of which is pub- 
lished by the missionary societies. In some respects the most useful 
and important reference material is to be found in periodical litera- 
ture. A constant watch should be kept on the periodicals as they 
appear month by month. Even the daily press will often be found 
to furnish illustrative material. 

: A good missionary map of the world and maps of the leading 
mission countries should also form part of the equipment of every 
student Christian Association. 

10. Reference has been made already to the assistance which 


_ may be looked for from members of the faculty. This cannot be 


emphasized too often. Among the ways in which college professors 
can assist the voluntary mission study undertakings of the students 
may be mentioned speaking at meetings, teaching classes, leading 
normal groups, opening their homes for social gatherings in the 
interest of mission study, giving counsel regarding courses, books 
and periodicals, directing the interest that mission study arouses into 
proper channels, and furnishing a connecting link between the work 
of successive committees. 

In ways such as these we are in a position this year not only to 
lengthen our cords but to strengthen our stakes. Even if the mission 
study activity on which any institution represented at Rochester -will 
immediately enter is not so extensive or showy as in some other in- 
stitution, let it be so thoroughgoing and substantial that strong 
foundations will be laid on which the work can be built next Fall 
and later. 

III. But the work of mission study will be deepest of all if its 
spiritual meaning and value are kept always in view. 

What is a spiritual undertaking if this is not? But if it is a 
spiritual undertaking, let us be assured that principalities and pow- 
ers are arrayed against it, and that it can only succeed if against these 
there are arrayed yet greater principalities and powers. Fellow- 
students, we are in danger of utterly missing the mark and squan- 
dering energy without aim or meaning if we forget the spiritual 
character and objective of the study of missions. And if we regard 
it as being a spiritual undertaking, then there are three things which 
we shall do: 

1. We shall throw ourselves into it without reserve. No price 
is too great for a committeeman or a study class leader or a pro- 
fessor to pay, in the light of the exalted issues which are at stake. 

2. We shall saturate it with prayer. If we are waging a spir- 
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itual battle, let us wage it with spiritual weapons. From the day 
that the new committee is appointed until it lays down its work a 
year from that time the members of the committee—and later the 
leaders as soon as they are appointed and the members of the cabinet 
and other friends who are willing to intercede for this work—should 
make it a matter of persistent prayer for “the Lord of Hosts, He it 
is that giveth strength unto His people.” 

3. We shall aim directly at spiritual results. We desire that 
the students of missions shall have broader visions and better fur- 
nished intellects. But that is not why we are planning to deny our- 
selves and pour our strength into the undertaking. If that were 
our ultimate and exclusive aim, we should not only miss the mark 
but we should be in grave danger of unfairness and injustice. There 
is a peril in missionary knowledge. “If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them.” We must endeavor to direct into ways of 
service the energies of those whose sympathies and consciences and 
wills have been moved because of the new knowledge that they 
have gained. We must seek to crystallize new interest into a defin- 
ite consecration to large and lofty ideals—a consecration that will 
express itself in generous giving, in sympathetic prayer, and in the 
unstinted offering of life. 

Never was this work needed as it is needed today. Not only 
is our own national life calling for the leadership of Christian 
statesmen, but the Kingdom of God in this day is making its most in- 
sistent and pleading appeal to the colleges of these two countries that 
they produce more loyal citizens ready to bear their burdens of citi- 
zenship in the Kingdom and more statesmen to lead in the work of 
the Kingdom. It is to this high end that we propose to direct our 
efforts along the line of the studying of missions during the next 
quadrennium. And we are bound to win. If there is anything in 
the whole range of Christian work among students certain of the 
divine backing which guarantees success it is surely this; but on 
our part the zeal for this thing must eat us up. 


THE STUDY OF MISSIONS AS A PREPARATION FOR 
MISSIONARY SERVICE 


MISS BELLE C, MORRILL, CHICAGO 


THE worD preparation is one of the watchwords of the present 
day. The successful worker in both the business world and the in- 
tellectual world is the specialist, and for his training the most ef- 
fective methods of preparation are considered with care. In missions 
as well, the time has passed when one was considered prepared for 
the foreign field merely by a gift of negative goodness. This stress 
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which is being laid on missionary preparation is shown by the pro- 
gramme for the world’s missionary conference to be held at Edin- 
burgh next June, in which one whole department will be con- 
cerned with nothing but the preparation of the missionary candidate. 

Preparation for any kind of work may be classed under three 
heads: educational, inspirational, and practical. For present pur= 
poses, however, let us reduce this classification to two points, care- 
fully defining each. Education, rightly conceived, is not merely 
theoretical, but has in it a practical element with practical ends in 
view ; not study for study’s sake, but for the sake of flesh and blood 
men and women. On the other hand, true inspiration is no mere 
emotion ; it must include the expression of that emotion in action if 
it be living. 

Reducing, then, the essential elements in preparation to educa- 
tional and inspirational, does the study of missions fulfill these two 
functions? 

First, as to the educational value of mission study. There are 
at least three ways in which this value is shown, one of which we 
may call the broadening effect upon the student. A friend was ask- 
ing me about the fitness of a certain young woman for a position 
in Y. W. C. A. work. Among other qualifications I mentioned a 
deep interest in all kinds of missionary work. My friend’s face 
lighted with approval as she said: “That shows that she’s a broad- 
minded young woman.” Mission study takes one out of himself 
and his own little town into God’s great world. If any phase of life 
demands a normal, all-round, broadly sympathetic personality, it is 
that of the missionary, and mission study is one of the various forms 
of study which will develop this breadth of view. 

The educational value becomes more evident when one remem- 
bers it is mission study, and not casual or superficial missionary read- 
ing, which we are considering. I refer to the intellectual discipline 
which any real study brings. There are those whose hearts are loyal 
to Christ, whose hands and feet are ready to do His bidding, who 
still have slipshod, inaccurate, unconsecrated minds. It may be 
more enjoyable to give a talk in prayer meeting than to study out 
an Old Testament history lesson for a class of limited intellectual 
ability, and yet the latter with all its difficulties may be the greater 
test of one’s real consecration. The learning of a foreign language 
is not some miraculous gift handed down from Heaven as soon as 
one reaches the foreign field. With curious faces peering in at the 
windows when one seeks to study, with a climate which enervates 
even the most energetic and vigorous American, concentration be- 
comes a synonym for consecration, and that virtue must be acquired 
here and now. For other uses this discipline is equally needful. A 
man who is to grow will not be content with a preserved Bible study, 
or with a theology put up in his student days. As he encounters 
new situations he must study out new ways of adapting the great 
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fundamentals of the Bible to those changed conditions. Mission 
study, pursued with zeal and determination, will strengthen the mis- 
sionary for his intellectual life on the field. 

But the distinctive educational value of mission study is the 
concrete information it gives of the people for whom work is being 
done and of the work itself. This information relates to the country 
and its history, with the bearing of the past on the present life of 
the people, customs, and social institutions ; literature reflecting race, 
habits of thought; religious belief (here is the place for a study of 
comparative religions). It is only when one knows fully what a 
people already possess, that a right estimate can be made of what 
they lack and of what Christianity must supply for them. Not only 
is information as to the people vitally important, but also the study 
of what has actually been accomplished in a given field. In what 
fields is industrial, in what is educational, in what is medical work 
the best method of approach to the deeper message of Christianity 
itself? Has direct evangelistic work in a definite field created great 
antagonism? Consider how by some other means the hearts of the 
people may be won and prepared for the deeper Gospel message. 

But the educational value of mission study should not be con- 
sidered apart from its inspirational value. Livingstone praying for 
Africa, Henry Martyn with his desire to “burn out for God,” David 
Brainard with his passion for souls and his unwearied faith, martyrs 
in China and in Turkey in our own day—whose heart is so cold as 
not to be thrilled to definite action by the challenge of such lives? 
There was a young Armenian in our seminary who from the time 
of the massacres bore on his body the marks of Jesus. His life his- 
tory is not yet written, but it deserves to be classed with that of other 
native heroes of whom we read. At the terrible massacres in Adana © 
last April the martyrdom of Miner Rogers left alone his bride of 
less than a year and her tiny babe. She is now in this country, and 
in a recent letter to a friend wrote these words: “T long to be back 
with those Moslem women and tell them ‘You killed my husband, but 
I do not hate you. I long to help you.’ ” 

To those of you who are to be our ambassadors—nay, His am- 
bassadors, in the uttermost regions of earth—let me urge this tre- 
mendous need of mission study, not only of your own field, but also 
of every other field. Cherish for your own station in Burma the 
intensity of a Hosea, but like Isaiah let your interest go out to other 
countries as well. One of the last things Horace Pitkin did was to 
send some money to one of his college friends in India for work 
there. Study for the breadth of character which Christ’s herald 
needs; for the intellectual vigor which a messenger of truth needs; 
for the definite information which a specialist needs; for the inspira- 
tion without which the servant of God is useless. Do all this that the 
man of God, that the woman of God, “may be thoroughly furnished, 
prepared unto every good work,” 
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ESSENTIALS FOR A MISSION STUDY CLASS LEADER 
T. H. P. SAILER, PH.D., NEW YORK 


IN TREATING a subject of this kind, it is difficult to avoid the 
dangers of inefficiency on the one hand by making ideals too low, 
and discouragement on the other by making them too high. I shall 
try to mention not the absolutely minimum essentials by which a 
leader may barely keep a class from dissolution, but rather the essen- 
tials for fruitful work. Leaders possessing some of these in only a 
very slight degree have had fair success. No one can afford to neg- 
lect any of them, however, except with great risk of failure. 

1. The first essential is earnestness. The leader must be thor- 
oughly convinced that the course is worth while. A listless spirit 
will surely communicate itself to the class members. We must speak 
from the heart if we wish to speak to the heart; we must be con- 
vinced ourselves if we wish to convince others. The leader must 
acquire enthusiasm for the subject before approaching the class. It 
will be fatal to attempt to assume in the session-a spirit of earnest- 
ness which has not been generated previously in the moments of 
preparation. Such a spirit has no compelling power. 

2. The second essential is faith in God. It is possible to have a 
grim earnestness that is altogether without optimism. We must be- 
lieve that it is in the power of God to accomplish something with 
these members. People who begin to offer excuses and to express 
doubts that anything can be done will never obtain the blessing that 
is the reward of faith. We may well have a lack of confidence in 
ourselves, but we must believe that God has a plan for each one of 
these lives and that He will use us in realizing His plans if we are 
faithful. We are called to be God’s helpers in carrying out His de- 
signs. Great service may be rendered to the Kingdom of God by 
those who receive their first impulse from us. The reason some of 
us never get any specific results is because we do not expect them. 

3. The third essential is definiteness of aims. There should be 
general aims for the course and more specific aims for each session. 
A good motto is, “Don’t get so interested in your subject that you 
forget your object.” 

The aims will be determined not only by the nature of the sub- 
ject matter but by the character of the class. Our ultimate aim is 
the promotion of the missionary enterprise. As a means to this, we 
should seek to induce students to volunteer; but some classes are 
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not yet ready to respond to such an aim. All we may be able to hope 
for at first is to get them interested in the subject and prepared to 
pray for it with more earnestness. We must have faith in our aims 
and not set them too low, but we can also make a mistake by forcing 
things too soon. Individual temperaments have much to do with 
the matter. Some classes will respond at once to an emotional ap- 
peal; others will be repelled by anything of the kind. 

For each session, it is not sufficient to have a topic selected; we 
must be able to tell just what we hope to accomplish, and must be 
conscious of the contribution which this will make to the aim of the 
whole course. The resources of China, or the strategic geographical 
position of Japan, indicate future greatness and constitute a chal- 
lenge to the Church. We should never treat a subject in the ab- 
stract, but always in its relation to the great enterprise. We must 
avoid aims that may prove boomerangs, such as unfair treatment of 
other religions and extravagant claims. 

Some persons feel that such definiteness of detail cramps free- 
dom. The opposite is the case. True freedom is the result only of 
perfect control. A beginner at tennis has no freedom just because 
he has not yet acquired control. The more thoroughly we have mas- 
tered our subject, the more flexible can we afford to be in our treat- 
ment of it. The more carefully we have thought out our aims, the 
more effectively shall we be able to change them if necessary. De- 
velopment of the class, and even the circumstances of a particular 
session, may lead to a modification of subordinate and temporary 
aims in order that our ultimate aim may be more adequately realized. 

“But,” some one says, “I do not see how such and such a chap- 
ter or section can possibly be related to the general aim of the 
course,” Then I trust you will have the good sense to omit it. 
There is no, necessity of utilizing the entire text-book. The pre- 
sumption is rather to the contrary. I do not recall a single text- 
book which I should consider it either advisable or possible to ‘cover 
altogether in a short course of eight to ten sessions. Your inability 
to see the connection between some paragraph and the accomplish- 
ment of the missionary enterprise may be due to your own stupidity, 
but quite as probably it is due to the woodenness of the author. Let 
your rule be, “Whatever does not contribute in some way to my aim 
shall be omitted.” Inexperienced leaders are far more apt to err by 
trying to include too much than by omitting too much. 

4: The fourth essential is time to prepare. Just what is the 
minimum amount needed will vary with individuals. Some leaders 
will accomplish more in one hour than others will in three. But in 
most cases the chances of success are in direct proportion to the 
amount of time the leader spends in preparation. Faith in God will 
not lead us to trust that we shall get through anyhow, but will make 
us believe that careful work is worth our while. Slipshod work usu- 
ally means that we doubt that thoroughness will be rewarded. 
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Before the course begins, the leader should have time to gain a 
general knowledge of the subject. He should try to read at least 
a few of the best books. He is not expected to become an authority, 
but on the other hand he should know more than the class members. 
In some places, with the very laudable desire of promoting a demo- 
cratic spirit by throwing equal responsibility upon all, the leader is 
encouraged to begin work without special outside preparation. In 
my opinion this is dangerous. Assuredly the leader should avoid 
lecturing or monopolizing the discussion, but this granted, the more 
he knows the better. It is discouraging to the class to find them- 
selves in a bog every time they wander away from the text-book. 
The leader must know enough to help them to find their way out. 
There must be some confidence that conclusions are being reached. 

In preparing for individual sessions, the main objectives should 
be for cumulative evidence to establish important conclusions, and 
for pros and cons of problems for discussion. The assignments for 
the following sessions must always be worked out a week in advance, 
A good assignment is half the battle. Then there must be constant 
modification and adjustment to the needs of the class as they were 
revealed at the last session. The leader must reflect on what went 
well and what went badly, and try to discover the reason in each 
case. Experimental work of this kind, if done with a firm deter- 
mination to improve, is in the highest sense educative. 

5. The fifth essential is ability to conduct a discussion. The 
free discussion is the life of the class. Leaders should strive earn- 
estly to acquire the skill to stimulate and guide this activity. 

The first thing to cultivate is a free social spirit in the session. 
The way in which the class is seated will have much to do with 
securing free participation. Questions should be put in a conversa- 
tional manner rather than in that of a catechism. 

Next, the class must be furnished with discussable problems. 
This means that there must be something to be said on both sides, 
some appeal to difference of opinion. Questions should be worded 
so as to challenge investigation and exercise judgment. Hearing the 
text-book is undoubtedly easier, but is of far less profit. Moreover, 
there must not only be something to be said on both sides of the 
question, but the material must be within the reach of the members, 
' derivable either from the text-book or from their general informa- 
tion. Finally, it must be worth discussing; otherwise the spirit of 
the session will become formal. For instance, the question whether 
the Japanese are of Malayan or Mongolian origin offers much to 
be said on both sides, but this material is not available for the ordi- 
nary class, nor for them is it worth debating. 

In wording our problems we must endeavor to appeal to curi- 
osity. Often a little preliminary sketch of the importance and com- 
plexity of a problem will create a keen appetite for its discussion. 
It is worth while working over our questions until they really chal- 
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lenge curiosity. Concrete and practical questions are usually much 
more successful than abstract ones. One of the best ways of stimu- 
lating thought is to confront the class with a practical situation. We 
may impersonate skeptics or indifferent persons and call upon our 
classes to convince us. We should raise just enough objection to 
provoke response, not so much as to discourage or silence. 

The common method of asking each member of the class to 
bring in a report on some topic is justified only if it leads to dis- 
cussion. As a substitute for discussion it is bad. Better discussion 
without reports than reports without discussion. 


_ 


MISSION STUDY IN GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOLS 
MISS DOROTHEA DAY, CATSKILL, NEW YORK 


Most PEOPLE, when asked what verses in the Bible mean “Mis- 
sions” to them, will glibly repeat to you, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature,” or “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give,” or some other familiar verse often quoted in 
connection with the question of missionary service. But the verse 
I wish to bring to your attention is a different one—it is, “Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others,” for this verse, to my mind, expresses the kind of mission- 
ary spirit which it should be our desire and purpose to arouse among 
the young girls in our boarding schools. 

The end and aim of our missionary work in the schools is not 
always clear to our minds, and I wish first of all to attempt to show 
what should be our purpose and our expectation in this work. Our 
aim, then, should be not so much to educate the girls in regard to 
missions, as to develop in them a missionary spirit. The real educa- 
tion in regard to foreign peoples, forms of mission work, etc., will 
come to them later in college or in their churches, provided they 
have received earlier, in the schools, a bent in the right direction, 
provided they have there become predisposed to missions. When I 
first went home from college I started a mission band for girls. 
I expected to teach them about missions, and I fancy I imagined 
they would shortly become little walking encyclopedias in regard to 
missions. I soon discovered my mistake. It was not the age for in- 
struction primarily—that would come later in the mission study 
class—but it was the time to stir and develop in them the true mis- 
sionary spirit so that later they should be glad to study about a 
work they really loved. You will find that in the leader’s helps ac- 
companying the books for younger people, the emphasis is laid alto- 
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gether on this point, the arousing in the girls of that broad spirit 


of love and sympathy that will later lead them to a more intellectual 
interest in the great enterprise, and into a more thorough knowledge 
of it. So we have tried, in the band to cultivate in our own lives 
the missionary spirit of “love and service,” and so to be ready for 
larger service later. From the standpoint of the college girl I can 
say that we ask only that the girls coming from the schools shall 
be in sympathy with missions—the classes in college will educate 
them if only they come predisposed to think the great undertaking 
worth while. 

But while this is the great reason for the developing of mis- 
sionary interest in the schools, there are some other arguments in 
regard to the value of this work that may be briefly mentioned here. 
The matter of giving is discussed elsewhere, in this volume. Now, 
in this connection it is not hard to see the need of some simple mis- 
sionary information and concrete ground for interest being brought 
to the girls, inasmuch as it is not fair to make an appeal, rouse en- 
thusiasm, and allow a girl to act on it, while giving her no solid 
ground for that enthusiasm. A girl’s sympathies are often very 
easily roused, and she may, in response to your call, give you all her 
pocket money one day, and then, the next day, wish she had it back 
again! If we are to train the girls to true giving, intelligent and 
careful giving, we must give them some real fuel for a true enthusi- 
asm, some basis for serious interest in facts, not too many deep ab- 
struse ideas, of course, but some simple knowledge of the life and 
needs of those for whom their sympathies are appealed to. It is only 
simple fairness to them to give them solid ground for interest. 

There are many by-products of mission study the value of which 
to the girls in our schools should not be overlooked, and which they 
ought not to lose. The general broadening effect of the study of 
missions cannot be overestimated. So many of our girls are living 
narrow lives in just a little segment of the great life of the world, 
with no idea of life itself as it is, and no feeling of oneness with any 
people outside their own little sphere. In school, at home, on visits, 
they see and know only one kind of people. They may travel, but 
they see only what is related to their own previous lives, and all else 
they see merely as “sights’—not as anything that touches life for 
them. Surely to broaden one’s horizon, to develop breadth of in- 
terest and sympathy, is one of the great aims of education; and mis- 
sion study by bringing us into touch with other peoples, their lives, 
ways, needs and thoughts, helps, as no other subject can, to incline 
us to look not merely at our own things, but at “the things of 
others.” I venture to say that a girl who has some knowledge of 
mission lands, who has been in some mission study classes, will get 
a hundred per cent more out of a trip around the world than the 
girl without a broader outlook that mission study gives. We need 


to help these girls in the schools to some large, true conceptions of 
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the great truth of the inter-relation of all peoples, to take away their 
narrow ideas of life as just the existence they themselves have been 
accustomed to, and help to set their minds and hearts toward a true 
breadth of sympathy that will lead them into lives of service. Mis- 
sion study will help do this more than anything else except good 
Bible study. 

And, then, many little lessons are learned by the way, casually, 
in the mission study class. One cannot fail to receive impulses to 
truer reverence for one’s parents as one studies the filial piety of 
the Chinese, and the study of the manners of the Orientals, and their 
criticisms of the manners of the Occident is full of suggestion in 
regard to how rough and crude our ways of doing things often are. 
Thus the study of the ways of other peoples often reveals to us 
places for improvement in our own manner of life. 

And again the influences for good that come from the study of 
the lives of some of the great missionaries cannot be over-estimated. 
The lives of courage, perseverance, steadfast loyalty, are sources 
of great inspiration to young people at the age when biography is 
practically helpful. Religious educators all tell us that the teens is 
the time when use should be made of biography in Christian train- 
ing. How, then, can we withhold from these girls this knowledge 
that might bring undreamed-of help to their lives? A year or so 
ago the missionary committee of the Young People’s Society in 
my home church had put on muslin and stretched over the platform 
in the Sunday-school room some of the great missionary mottoes, 
each remaining up a month or two. Such mottoes as, “Anywhere, 
provided it be forward,’ spoken by Livingstone’s courageous spirit, 
John Eliot’s famous saying, “Prayer and pains through faith in 
Jesus Christ will accomplish anything,” and William Cary’s well- 
known motto, “Expect great things from God; attempt great things 
for God,” were successively viewed for several weeks by the young 
people, and who can tell what fruit may come from the sinking into 
their minds and hearts of some of these terse, strong expressions 
of great missionary spirits. When Samuel T. Mills’ motto was be- 
fore us—“We can do it if we will”—one of the public school’ teach- 
ers came and asked that when the motto was taken down she might 
have it to put up in her room in school, where she felt just this de- 
termined spirit of Mills was needed. We cannot possibly estimate 
what a knowledge of missionary biographies may mean to our girls. 
A year or so ago when my band of girls at home had been study- 
ing the life of Alexander Mackay in the book for young people, 
“Uganda’s White Man of Work,” I asked them to write to me, at 
the end of the course, a letter telling me about Mackay and what 
they had learned from our work. From nearly all I got expressions 
of the help they had received from Mackay’s life—not so much de- 
tails of the events of his life, exciting as it was, but appreciation 
of his courage, his perseverance, his will. The general impression 
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was, I could see, made on the girls’ characters rather than on their 
brains. They had felt impelled to stronger living by knowing such 
a sturdy, brave spirit as Mackay of Uganda, and I trust the im- 
pulses received that year may bear real fruit in service later. 

As for the methods to be followed in the school, in arousing 
this spirit of interest in the work and sympathy for it, the best plan, 
to my mind, is to have a little mission reading circle meeting weekly 
for from half an hour to an hour. Such books as “The Vanguard,” 
“The Cobra Den,” “The Tiger Jungle,” the lives of Paton, Living- 
stone, Mary Reid, and others will afford you abundance of good 
material. It will usually be better to have some friend, teacher or 
older girl lead the reading, planning it a little, and skipping the 
parts when necessary. Let the girls bring their sewing if they 
wish to, and let the whole thing be informal and spontaneous. With 
a leader who cares about it and is near the girls, it cannot fail to 
succeed. And may I say just here a word about the absolute neces- 
sity of co-operation on the part of the faculty in such a work. Some- 
times the teachers express approval of the idea of such a circle, but 
when one tries to really start it, it is found nearly impossible for 
lack of time. The life of the girls in the schools:is very full, and in 
some schools it is hard to find ten minutes when such a circle could 
be held. Now I appeal to the teachers, if such a plan will really 
help the girls, both educationally and spiritually in their Christian 
lives, as we believe it will, won’t you help them to find and have a 
time for this work? It cannot be done unless the school authorities 
are actively as well as theoretically in sympathy with the under-. 
taking. 

And what will be the result of such a circle? The joy is that 
the results cannot be measured, the results on character especially. 
Some of the results in service can be seen perhaps. The girls in 
that circle may go forth first of all to champion missions. During 
the summer, at hotels and house parties, instead of falling in with 
that frequent attitude of some toward missions which a bell boy 
at our hotel evidently had when he said he supposed the Confer- 
ence would bring a lot of old fogies to Rochester—the girls may 
stand up for missionaries, and though this does not seem to be a 
great work, it is a little thing to make out of your circle a body of 
loyal young supporters of the missionary enterprise. Such cham- 
pionship of the cause by the girls in our schools will mean far more 
to young people than we can realize. 

And then, when these girls go home they can begin to work 
in their churches. They will be asked to work probably, and expected 
to serve, and all too often they come from school indisposed to 
service because they are so totally unequipped for it. If, in a reading 
circle, the missionary spirit and idea has got hold on a girl and she 
has even a little information, she can and will probably begin a mis- 
sion band and become perhaps a center for the spread of the spirit of 
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love and service. Some of the members of that circle in your school 
may find there the first impulse that will lead them finally to the 
field, others may go home to have bands and classes, and from these 
bands and classes may go forth many workers all over the world, and 
others to be in turn centers of interest among their friends. You 
cannot measure the possible results of a reading circle in your 
school. If you do not have one you may be withholding really strong 
inspirations from the lives of your girls and many workers from the 
fields of service for our Lord. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE TEACHER TO PROMOTE 
THE STUDY OF MISSIONS IN THE COMMUNITY 
WHERE HE IS TEACHING 


THE REVEREND EDMUND D. SOPER, NEW YORK 


WE ARE ASKED to look beyond our school and college days to 
the time when we shall be teachers. Life will be very different 
then. Instead of being absorbed, as we are now, by all the many 
things that make up our school life, we shall be members of the 
community where we are teaching. That means that we shall have, 
or can have, if we will, a relationship to the Christian work of the 
town or city and to the local church of the denomination to which 
we belong. We can look on this relationship as an opportunity for 
doing large things for the coming of the Kingdom of God. The 
question we have to ask today is, “Along what lines can a teacher 
do his most effective work?” 

. It might be said that a teacher ought to be actively engaged in 
any needed form of work which makes a demand upon him. He 
could be of use in almost any one of the many church organiza- 
tions and make himself so essential that it would seem to be impos- 
sible to get along without him. Our anxiety, however, is to try to 
discover that feature of church life, and particularly of missions, 
where he can be used most effectively. As a teacher, he must be 
specially fitted for some phases of work better than for others. 
His opportunity ought to lie along the line of his special training. 
This includes Psychology, Pedagogy, Child Study, and all the varied 
forms of practical methods of education. What is the particular 
phase of missionary work which calls for the use of what has been 
received as a teacher’s special training in the normal schools? 

There can be but one answer to the question—it will be along 
the line of missionary education. While other agencies are rightly 
interested in the securing of immediate returns for the promotion of 
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the missionary enterprise, the question which ought to be pre-emi- 
nently of interest to the teacher, as a teacher, is how to make the 
next generation missionary. 

While it is difficult to make comparisons, it may be said that 
there is no more important work than that of missionary education 
before the Church at this time, provided, of course, that the evan- 
gelization of the world is kept to the fore. Whatever else may be 
needed to conduct the missionary enterprise, three things are essen- 
tial. These are money, the devotion of life, and the outpouring of 
the heart in prayer. It may be well briefly to consider the reiation- 
ship of missionary education to each of these three necessary things. 

We hear much talk these days about systematic and propor- 
tionate giving, and many seem to feel, judging by the way they pro- 
ceed in promoting the idea, that this kind of giving can be made 
effective by preaching sermons or giving a few addresses on the 
subject. The fact is, if people become systematic and proportionate 
givers, it is generally because they were trained in this kind of giv- 
- ing, both in theory and practice, from the time they were children. 
In any case, people are unlikely to give to a cause about which they 
know little or nothing. Giving, then, becomes a problem of mission- 
ary education, and not until it is recognized as such can we hope for 
any radical change in the condition of the finances of churches and 
mission boards. 

Is there any connection between missionary education and the 
devotion of life? The Student Volunteer Movement certainly be- 
lieves that there is. The earnestness with which the leaders of the 
movement have for years promoted mission study in the colleges is 
their answer to the question. But we need to go still farther. 
Young men and women naturally think about their life-work in the 
later years of adolescence. It is recognized by educators that the 
years between fifteen or sixteen and twenty-one or twenty-two, are 
“the years when most young men and women determine their life- 
work. Even when they do not reach a final decision, their minds re- 
ceive a permanent bent during this period. The connection then 
between the devotion of life to the mission field and missionary edu- 
cation is obvious. If we desire young men and women to consider 
missions as a life-work, we must place the ideal of missions before 
them at the time when they are necessarily thinking about what 
they are going to be. It is the high school and the preparatory 
school age, and their thoughts during this time will be determined 
by what they read and what they hear, and also by the impressions 
they have received in earlier years, before they entered this period 
of decision. During all the years when a school teacher is dealing 
with boys and girls, and with young men and women in their teens, 
he may instill in their minds thoughts and impressions upon which 
the Spirit of God may work later in leading them to the mission fields. 

We may provide for money and for the devotion of life, but 
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this provision will be of little avail unless the heart of the Church is 
led out in prayer. The most important fact with reference to prayer 
is that in true prayer we are actually in contact with God Him- 
self. But next to this in importance is the fact that prayer, to be 
real prayer, must be intelligent and must spring from conviction and 
deep feeling. How can convictions be produced? How can a man 
or a woman feel deeply the condition of those who are without the 
Gospel? Only by knowing the facts, and it is here that the connec- 
tion between missionary education and prayer is most clearly seen. 
To pray intelligently, we must know. To lead others into lives of 
prayer, we must first give them the facts. 

The teacher, then, ought to find his work along the line of his 
special training. That will inevitably force him into the work of 
missionary education. What are the special opportunities a teacher 
may have, in view of these considerations? Four may be mentioned. 

The teacher has a special opportunity with the younger chil- 
dren. A man or a woman, and it is usually the woman who is inter- 
ested in the younger children, understands the place of kindergarten 
methods. Few others in any community know the meaning of these 
special methods for training children, which have been introduced 
so largely in the last few years. Object lessons, pictures, flag drills, 
all appeal to the child, and create a lasting impression. The same 
methods which are used in the public schools with the smaller chil- 
dren are now beginning to be used in the training of boys and girls 
in missions. A teacher who has mastered the principles can readily 
apply these same principles in her work with children in the Sunday- 
school, Junior Young People’s Societies, and Mission Bands. 

The teacher has a peculiar opportunity to stimulate missionary 
reading. Is there any more important work for any teacher than 
to guide school boys and girls in their reading? They will read, and 
do read, far more than is imagined. But what is the character of their 
reading? This is the teacher’s real concern. When a teacher has 
made the discovery that missionary books appeal to the best motives, 
are informing, have real cultural value, furnish the element of ad- 
venture, and are from beginning to end picturesque, he is in a place 
where with enthusiasm he can lead his students to read missionary 
books. It is a contribution whose value cannot be estimated. 

Even beyond this a teacher ought to be acquainted with mis- 
sionary facts to make vivid the teaching of history and, particularly, 
geography. Some geographical facts require missions to explain 
them. The Island of Java is only half the size of Sumatra, but has 
double the population. When a reason for this was asked of Pro- 
fessor Harlan P. Beach, he said that missions had been so successful 
in Java that head-hunting, as compared with Sumatra, was almost 
unknown ; and that consequently the population had a chance to in- 
crease. The connection of David Livingstone with the opening up 
of Africa is so close that some knowledge of missions is necessary 
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to a correct understanding of the problems of Central Africa. Many 
other illustrations could be used to show the close connection between 
missions and facts which are dealt with in all our public school work. 

The teacher has a peculiar opportunity to help to improve the 
grade of teaching in the Sunday-school, and to introduce missionary 
instruction. The creation of a missionary atmosphere is analogous 
to the creation of a patriotic atmosphere in the schoolroom. As the 
teacher understands one, so he or she may introduce the other into 
the Sunday-school. No one more than the teacher can sympathize 
with the earnest desire of Sunday-school leaders to introduce graded 
lessons into the Sunday-school. In fact, it means nothing less than 
the co-ordination of the work of the Sunday-school and the public 
school. It is an attempt to introduce the same system of grading 
and of graded instruction as has been worked out so thoroughly in 
-all the schools of the United States. It is sadly needed in the Sun- 
day-school, and there is no greater need than that public school teach- 
ers, who are familiar with the graded system in the public school, 
should carry the same ideas and principles and adapt them to the 
work of the Sunday-school. 

The teacher has a peculiar opportunity to lead mission study 
classes and stimulate a mission study class campaign. In teaching 
a mission study class the principles are the same as those of con- 
ducting a class in a public school. The books recommended by Dr. 
T. H. P. Sailer are such familiar titles as the following: McMur- 
ry’s “The Elements of General Method” and “The Method of the 
Recitation,” Thorndyke’s “The Principles of Teaching,” and many 
others which are well-worn companions of the normal school stu- 
dent. The work of mission study classes succeeds or fails because 
of good leadership or poor leadership. It is the one crucial problem 
of the whole mission study campaign. Here is a teacher’s pre-emi- 
nent opportunity. No one is better trained than he or she to lead 
these classes. What another must learn, if he ever learns it at all, by 
the hardest kind of application, the school teacher already has as his 
equipment received while in training in the normal school. 

William James, the psychologist, has made us familiar with 
“the will to do.” It is that which is needed by the teacher in face 
of the opportunity of the hour with respect to missionary education. 
It may become a transforming experience in the life of many a 
teacher to realize the spiritual and missionary opportunities which 
have come because of pedagogical training. It may be the entry 
into a new world of service almost unparalleled when it is recog- 
nized that what has been looked upon merely as equipment for 
secular service may be used directly for Christ and the coming of His 
Kingdom. 
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AMONG STUDENTS 


THE PROMOTION OF GIVING TO MISSIONS AMONG 
STUDENTS 


MR, E. T. COLTON, NEW YORK 


UNLEss THE Rochester Convention is to be interpreted as the 
call of God to relate the North American institutions of higher learn- 
ing more than they have ever been related to the evangelization of 
the world, it is difficult to know by what sign or language we could 
speak to those who have enjoyed its privileges. 

One of the answers to His call must, of necessity, be enlisting 
many students, perhaps more than in any other way, in the giving 
of themselves through money. Without doubt, the burden of re- 
sponsibility for what is done or left undone during the next four 
years in enlisting the students of the institutions represented at the 
Convention in the exercise of their stewardship rests with the several 
Rochester delegations. 

There are four possible attitudes we can take to this claimant 
duty as we go back to live and work among the men and women of 
our colleges and universities. It is possible, I suppose, to utterly 
ignore the responsibility. Perhaps one ought not to say we can 
ignore it; we cannot and keep the flag of Christ flying over our 
works. We worship God, Who so loved the world that He gave His 
Son for its life. We forsake.our sins before a cross on which, as our 
confession reads, “He died not for our sins only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world.” We pray, because He taught us to pray, 
“Thy Kingdom come into the earth.” We accept as binding upon 
us His least wish, if we can discover it, and let it never be forgotten 
that He took the most precious moments of His life, the last He 
would have with the Disciples in the flesh, to give them the perfectly 
clear direction that the facts about His life, death and resurrection, 
and the news of the remission of sins, should be made known among 
the nations of the earth. 

Accordingly, any student who by neglect or deliberation leaves 
out of the range of influence, sympathy, and generosity, part of the 
world, is doing as much violence to Jesus’ conception of the function 
of a Christian as another who is habitually dishonest or otherwise 
grossly remiss. That may sound like strong language. Not long 
ago one of the most discriminating American scholars declared, 
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“The man who has said, ‘Our Father,’ is either a missionary or a 
hypocrite.”” Now, as leaders in the religious life of our colleges, we 
cannot discharge the responsibility assumed for maturing Christian 
character among our fellow students withoat bringing them to share 
the consciousness of Jesus that whatever He has done for the indi- 
vidual is for the possession of the world. We may send forth from 
our institutions imitations of Christians. They may talk like disci- 
ples, and have some of the other marks of discipleship, but if they 
are not sharing the compassion of Christ for His unshepherded 
sheep, they are something less than Christian in reality; the stamp 
on the coin overstates the value of the metal within. Surely the 
last sources from which to pour forth such a fraud on society and 
the Church are our institutions of learning, whose proudest boast is 
their dedication to the ideals of rounded Christian character. This 
development of character cannot be obtained by exhortation merely, 
nor by delegating the process to others. We shall never be sure 
that we have discharged our responsibility to lead students into the 
stewardship of their means in behalf of the regions beyond until we 
confront them year by year with some definite and substantial mis- 
sionary undertaking in which we know that we are doing all that can 
be done to call forth their intelligence, intercession, and gifts. In all 
but exceptional cases the ultimate outlet of these gifts will be 
through the existing missionary agencies, but the effort should be 
established and conducted as an activity expressing one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the student body, and should generally include the 
faculty and often the alumni. 

We might play with this clear duty, but the time is too short to 
multiply words about this peril. Let it be said frankly that any insti- 
tution of 500 students that initiates a plan to provide less than $500 
for foreign missions is playing with the undertaking. Playing with 
it, judged by the expenditures of college and university life for ath- 
letics, for social life, and for the current expenses of the Christian 
Associations. Raising $100 or $200 is playing with it, judging by 
the achievements of other institutions. There are no circumstances 
in the nature of the case that enable Princeton to provide several 
thousand dollars for foreign missions, and excuse other institutions, 
with as many students and as much wealth, in their offering of a 
pittance. There is no adequate accounting for Oberlin supporting a 
foreign missionary, and scores of institutions of equal ability doing 
nothing, except indifference and sloth on the part of the many. 
Unless we hurry on, I shall be bound to raise the minimum amount 
from $500 to $1,000, It is idle to do a small thing judging by the 
tasks that remain undone. We should really refuse to go before any 
student body represented here and ask them to do anything less than 
an average of one dollar per capita. 

We might postpone the attempt to perform our share of the task. 
This will be the temptation that men and women will yield to more 
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than any other. Do comments like these have a familiar sound to 
any: “We expect to get our students together next year and raise a 
large sum for a Christian Association building, and we fear that if 
we enlist them in a large missionary movement now, they will not 
respond next year for the building fund.” Perhaps this is more to 


' the point: “We secured a building three years ago, and owe a few 


thousand dollars. We cannot now do anything for the men, women 
and children of the non-Christian world,” or, “The athletic season 
was very poor this year, and all the students are impoverished trying 
to make up the deficit.” 

_ Postponement is easy on one pretext or another. The secre- 
taries of mission boards go from Sydney, on Cape Breton Island, 
Westward, and in every city are assured by perfectly judicial people, 
professors, students, and business men, who reason with perfect 
honesty that the money for carrying on the mission enterprise on a 
large scale is in the next city or college. By the time one works 
wearily across to San Francisco and Berkeley, and is started back 
with the same story, he begins to suspect that there is some vital 
consideration being overlooked, and here it is. The time never 
comes, according to the wisdom of this world, when it is propitious 
to perform a great unselfish service. It will be a sad day for an 
institution of learning if the time comes when, in the judgment of 
the leaders of its Christian forces, there remain no gaping open doors 
at home. It will mean they have lost their vision and are either 
spiritually dying or dead. They will be the last to test the laws of 
sacrifice. I recall being in a conference with a large number of men _ 
when some one asked: “Under what circumstances is a body of 
Christians justified in having no part in the foreign missionary en- 
terprise?” Instantly a man, whose hair was whitened with the finan- 
cial burdens he was carrying, arose almost involuntarily and firmly 
said, “There are no such circumstances.” What did he mean? 
Probably back in his mind was the stern truth that when God puts 
ten duties before a body of men and women he expects them to do 
all of the ten, or to die trying. It is not their business to select one 
and make it a sacrifice to the other nine. 

If, then, we cannot ignore the duty of enlisting and training 
students for missionary giving for the sake of their character and 
the need of the world, as we have seen it in the light of this Conven- 
tion; if we dare not play with it; if conscience smites when we 
presume to postpone it, there is only one other thing to do, and that 
is to perform the duty. The Kingdom of Heaven is as a man going 
into a far country, and he called together his servants. To Vassar, 
Harvard, and Ann Arbor he gave ten talents; to Vanderbilt, Stan- 
ford, Holyoke, and McGill he gave five talents ; to Beloit, Clemson, 
and Wells he gave two talents, and to the struggling, debt-burdened 
college he gave one talent. After a time the lord of these servants 
cometh and reckoneth with them. Let a man so account of us as of 
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the trustees of God, as the stewards of the mysteries of Christ. 
Moreover, it is required in trustees that a man be found faithful ; not 
rich, not distinguished, nor learned, but faithful. Simply faithful. 
Faithful. 


THE PROMOTION OF GIVING TO MISSIONS AMONG 
STUDENTS 


THE REVEREND D. BREWER EDDY, BOSTON 


1.—The Spirit of Our Offerings. 

Everything depends upon getting the right spirit into the men 
who are to raise these funds. The best method ever conceived will 
go to smash in the hands of an uninterested collector. Conversely, 
the poorest method that was ever proposed can be made successful 
when carried out by devoted, attractive, and earnest fellows. We 
have a right to expect that the Volunteers or Association officers 
who stay at home will put into the home end of the work the same 
devotion, the same willingness to sacrifice, and the same persistence 
expected from missionaries abroad. A higher standard of giving 
must be held before the students in our colleges if missions are to 
stand for the heroic. At present, in too many cases, small sums are 
asked for in an inconsequential way, and the whole thing is dis- 
carded by the active college man as unessential. It must all be ex- 
pressed in larger terms, and the chairman of the committee having 
the collection of subscriptions in charge must inspire every man 
with the immense opportunity, the need, and the importance, of laying 
the burden of obligation upon every student approached. There is 
no room for apologetic manners. The committee must believe in 
their cause and must insist upon a favorable hearing. One girls’ 
school has reached a per capita gift of $23 for the past year, and a 
theological seminary a per capita gift of $20. 
2.—The Method of Our Giving. 

a, Get a definite object. It is in the air today, both in 
churches and colleges, that boards must furnish a definite, personal, 
tangible object to encourage gifts; otherwise it is merely a casual 
collection. Let the cabinet determine not only the object, but the 
amount, they are trying to reach, in a moment of large faith. 

b. Organize the subscription committee thoroughly. Have 
meetings for definite prayer with them, one or two strong addresses 
at them, in order to stir enthusiasm inthem. ~* 

c. Condense the period of solicitation into the smallest possible 
time. Two weeks should be sufficient. Have a committee large 
enough to solicit every student in that time. 

d. Tactfully and carefully arrange the lists. Do not send an 
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unpopular man or tactless man to solicit from the careless or ex- 
clusive students. We are justified in using our wisdom in this matter. 
Ree Introduce the entire campaign by an attractive public meet- 
ing. Have strong speakers. Pass the cards for subscription; use a 
blackboard on the platform to report subscriptions made if there 
is some one who can lead this successfully, and thus launch the cam- 
paign with enthusiasm. It is necessary in this case to set the scheme 
up a little by obtaining beforehand a few larger subscriptions to 
lead off with. 

f. Advertise throughout the college when the solicitors are to 
start so that every one may expect them, and so that the interest of 
the college may be centered in that particular movement. 

g. Monthly subscriptions are the best. Weekly gifts are often 
burdensome to collect. Quarterly gifts look too large when written 
down in black and white. If the subscriptions are pledged by the 
week they may, however, be collected quarterly. 
3.—Objecis of Our Giving. 

Of course, every institution wants a missionary of its own, one 
of its own graduates in a field of particular interest. But here let 
a warning word be spoken. The object must be allied with one of 
the regular boards. No school or college should sustain an inde- 
pendent mission, for many are the wrecks of this type which strew 
the missionary coast. Do not give your money to unauthorized or 
independent missionaries. Tie up with one of the accredited boards 
so that dignity, permanence, and wisdom may be obtained in the 
use of your money. It will not decrease your general interest in the 
world-fields to send your money to a particular object. You have 
to drill a small hole before you blast out the side of a mountain, and 
in the same way thorough acquaintance with one station will in- 
crease the interest in all the world-fields. There are many colleges 
now supporting their own stations: notably the Yale Mission in 
Changsha; Princeton’s work under Gailey in Peking; the University 
of Pennsylvania’s medical work in Canton Christian College; and 
Miss Leavens supported by the students of Smith, besides many 
others, including the Shansi Station, supported by Oberlin under the 
American Board. You will find it to be a mistake to hastily adopt a 
particular missionary unless you feel sure that he can be adequately 
supported and, above all, let such a worker be allied with a regular 
board. 

Surely no word need be added of the need of prayer through- 
out this entire campaign, nor of the immense value of this work 
in developing the future missionary interest of those students who 
are one day to be the leaders of their generation. May God help us 
all, working under these favorable conditions at home, to be found 
faithful, for the greatness of the task demands it. 
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THE PROFESSORS’ RESPONSIBILITY IN RE- 
GARD TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The Professor as a Recruiting Force 


How Professors may Co-operate in the Voluntary 
Missionary Activities of Students 


k 
THE PROFESSOR AS A RECRUITING FORCE 


PROFESSOR W. J. HUTCHINS, D.D., OBERLIN, OHIO 


I SHALL not present an argument, because I take it that we shall 
all agree with the words of Samuel J. Mills, that no man should live 
in our century without trying to make his influence felt around the 
world. I come not to attempt to enlighten your understanding, for 
I know that many of you have been teachers for a far longer time 
than I. Again, I would not ignore the variety of conditions under 
which we work. There are some colleges in which a missionary en- 
thusiast drags a dray; there are other colleges in which a missionary 
enthusiast rides in an automobile and simply needs to turn on the 
power. I think we must agree, at least in theory, that the teacher is 
in a peculiarly favorable position to serve as a recruiting force for 
foreign missions, and this, in the first place, because many of our 
students are idealists. There are, of course, college men who come 
to college because their fathers were there, who come to college 
because they were compelled to go there, but, after all, the 
majority of our students, by the very fact that they are in college, 
tell the world that they are idealists. Still again; most of the men 
in our colleges are facing with special earnestness the problem of life- 
calling. The boy in the City of New York looks up an “ad” in the ~ 
daily paper, he goes to a Wall street office, drifts into that office to 
find there his life-prison. On the other hand, a man comes in to the 
freshman class in college, he at once begins to elect courses, courses 
which he imagines are going to help him toward his life-work. Still 
again, the college man belongs to a class peculiarly responsive to the 
high and heroic appeal. There is no class of men in the world so 
responsive to the kind of appeal which Garibaldi made to his soldiers 
in the great square before St. Peter’s. “Soldiers, that which I have to 
offer you is this: hunger, thirst, cold, heat, no bed, no barracks, no 
rest, but frequent alarms, forced marches, charges at the point of the 
bayonet.” When Abraham Lincoln pleaded for three hundred thou- 
sand soldiers our college class rooms emptied themselves out upon the 
battlefield. Our college students have, as you know, been particularly 
responsive to the appeal of the cause demanding greatest heroism 
today, the cause of foreign missions. From the statistics which John 
R. Mott gave us, we learn that from Canada and the United States 
4,346 volunteers have sailed since 1886. Think of the fact that 450 
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men have gone from the University of Cambridge alone since the 
days of Henry Martyn. I say these men are peculiarly responsive to 
the heroic appeal. Further: our college students are in a great ma- 
jority of instances specially open to suggestions from teachers whom 
they like. You remember that at the inauguration of President Low- 
ell, of Harvard, the President said that the old attitude of the college 
man toward the faculty was this: “Educate me if you can.” That 
attitude has in very large measure changed. In our college a sug- 
gestion from President King, a hint of a point of view from Dr. Bos- 
worth will, as a rule, end dispute, and dictate conduct. I say that, 
theoretically, we as teachers are in a specially favorable position to 
serve as a recruiting force for foreign missions. 

But, practically, how are we to go about it? I believe that much 
can be done by definite class-room suggestion. You have the good 
fortune, we will say, to be a teacher of the Bible; you are instructing 
a class of more or less indifferent freshmen in the Gospel of John, a 
difficult task. You come to the passage: “Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.” What more pertinent illus- 
tration can you find in literature than that in Kipling’s “Kim.” You 
remember the old lama says to the curator of the museum: “Where 
Buddha’s arrow fell there broke out a stream, which presently be- 
came a river, whose nature, by our Lord’s beneficence, is, that who so 
bathes in it washes away all taint and speckle of sin. Where is that 
river, Fountain of Wisdom? Where fell the arrow? I ask with my 
head between Thy feet. Where is the river? My dream told me to 
find it—I am here. But where is the river?” “Fellows,” you say 
to your class, “where is the river? Where is the river in whose 
depths a man may wash and be clean? Rather, where is the great 
sin-bearer of the world who takes the taint and speckle out of a 
man’s life?” You study that passage in John 7: “He that believeth 
in me, out of the innermost recesses of his being shall flow rivers 
of living water.” What finer illustration than the story of Gren- 
fell of Labrador, the man in whose life is the fountain of living 
water, and from whose life flow rivers of living water over deso- 
late Labrador. You are going on in John and you come to the 
passage, in the ninth chapter, about the blind man. You recall 
Mrs. Howard Taylor’s story of the man, who came to instruct in 
the Chinese language Hill, the missionary, how one day he went 
up to the missionary’s room to find out what that book was in which 
he seemed so much interested, and as he read on in the story of 
Jesus, on to Gethsemane, on to the place of the cross, you remember 
he slipped from his chair and fell down before the Man, the unknown 
Man of whom that book told. His eyes were opened and he saw in 
Jesus Christ his Master. Or you are studying with your students the 
Book of Psalms, and you come to Psalm 72:5-8. Now, it is the most 
natural thing in the world for you to tell the boys of Allan Gardiner, 
starving to death down in Terra del Fuego, how he inscribed that 
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passage upon the wall of his cave. Or you are reading the 12Ist 
Psalm or the 135th Psalm, and you will remind the boys that those 
Psalms were David Livingstone’s favorites: Or you come to Jere- 
miah, the 45th chapter and 5th verse, and you will tell them that this 
is Henry Martyn’s great text, and you will have just a word to say 
about Henry Martyn. Do you not see? In teaching Luke 6:30, you 
are bound to tell the story of Henry Richards down on the Congo. 
So you go to Matthew, the 20th chapter and 28th verse, and you are 
reminded of Gilmour. That was his great text. I speak of these 
things, because I have had a teacher of the Bible, I suppose you have, 
who never gave me the remotest idea that the Bible had anything to 
do with religion, much less with foreign missions. 

You are an instructor in philosophy. You have a glorious 
chance to tell your students of the inadequacy of the non-Christian 
religions, the awful curse of Kali Ynga in India, the breakdown 
of the philosophy of Mohammedanism, the life bound by the phil- 
osophies and religions of the Orient. You don’t have to say much, 
just a little. You are professor of modern or contemporary his- 
tory.. Marquis Ito dies at the hand of a Korean assassin. You 
don’t have to go very far out of your way to quote what Mar- 
quis Ito himself said a little while ago, to the effect that the 
progress and development of Japan was due in no small meas- 
ure to the missionaries’ influence exerted in right directions when 
Japan was first studying the outer world. You simply take cog- 
nizance of facts, facts which cannot be ignored, when you say 
that the enormous increase of Christians in Korea is a factor of 
the first magnitude in those changes which are now taking place in 
Korea, due to the overlordship of Japan. When Turkey is peacefully 
revolutionized, what a chance you have to pay a tribute to the mis- 


‘sionaries who fathered the men who have fathered that peaceful 


revolution. And when King Leopold falls at last from his pyramid 
of skulls, what a chance you have to pay a tribute to those mission- 
aries whose heroic testimony against King Leopold has shaken all the 
world awake to the horrors, the unspeakable horrors, in the Congo 
Pree State. 

You are professor of sociology or political economy. Well, 
what a chance have you there? Oh, the chance is as wide as 
the world. You have, for example, to re-interpret the old proverb, 
“Let every man mind his own business.” “Fellows, what is your 
business? What is your business?” “Well,” the reply comes to you, 
“Well, my business is whatever affects myself and my family.” 
“Right you are. What is your business then? Does it make no 
difference to you and your family that the international commerce of 
the United States has increased one hundred per cent since 1895? 
Does it make no difference to your family that from a single factory 
in the United -States sixty thousand sewing machines have gone to 
Turkey in a single year? What is your business? You can’t be 
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content with your definition. And pretty soon you will get the an- 
swer, “Whatever affects the welfare of the man or woman whom I 
can help, that is my business.” “My business? Yes; my business 
then expands to the wideness of the world, and my comrade becomes 
humanity.” I believe it must strike the angels of Heaven with par- 
ticular and eternal wonder that a professor of political economy or 
sociology may carry his class through an entire year and never once 
give the slightest hint of that enterprise which Professor McKenzie, 
the author of “The Nineteenth Century,” declares to be the foremost 
of those forces which are destined to transform the face of the earth, 
namely, the cause of foreign missions. You are so fortunate, we will 
say, as to be a professor in a medical school. What a chance you 
have! You are talking about the sleeping sickness out in Africa, 
and I will promise that you can wake up the dullest class at an after- 
noon lecture by saying just a word, not much, about the transforma- 
tion of Uganda, where the sleeping sickness is found today. It does 
your class no harm to tell them that ipecac and quinine were both 
discovered by missionaries. It does your class no harm to learn 
about the physical condition of womanhood in foreign lands. It 
will not hurt them to hear the words of Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop: 
“In many lands I have scarcely been in a woman’s house or near a 
woman’s tent without being asked for poison to disfigure the face of 
the favorite wife, or to murder the favorite wife’s infant child. This 
request has been made not less than two hundred times.” I re- 
fuse to admit that even a professor of mathematics need become a 
trapezoid. I refuse to believe that a man who teaches a dead lan- 
guage must be a dead man and cease to be a man of the world that 
now is. You have a classmate who is a missionary in Shantung 
College, China. Can’t you tell your class something about his ex- 
periences over there? 

I have no doubt that you all have your hour for consultation 
with the boys. A student comes to your room and says, “Professor, 
I have to write an essay,” or “I have an oration next month. Can 
you make any suggestion?’ “Why, certainly—‘Japan, the Rudder 
of Asia.’ ‘The Builders of the New Japan.’ Take this: ‘New 
Forces in Old China,’ “The Uplift of China,’ ‘The West in the East.’ 
Take this: ‘India and Her Influence upon the Anglo-Saxon World.’ 
Take this: ‘The Success of Defeat,’ illustrated by the life of Bishop 
Hannington, or this: ‘Alexander Mackay, the Pathfinder for 
Roosevelt,’ if you will! There are subjects for you.” A man comes 
into your study and begins to talk with you about his electives for 
the next three years or with reference to his life-work. “Well, what 
are you planning to do?” “TI had thought of being a business man.” 
“A great chance. You know John Mott says that money speaks in 
all languages. Of course, you will not be like the rich fool who 
builds his barn, and then tears it down, and then builds a bigger 
barn, and then tears that down and builds a bigger one, until at the 
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last he has just a great big barn. You have noticed the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement. There’s a chance for a business man to tie 
himself up to the great forces of the world.” “What are you plan- 
ning to be?” “Well, I had thought of being a mechanical engineer.” 
“Good! By the way, did you see what they have recently done in 
India? They have taken a great river which was wasting itself 
down in the sea and have tunneled through the mountain and have 
turned the whole flood of that stream out upon the dry fields and 
made a garden of the country. Fine, isn’t it? Do you know Carroll 
Churchill? Do you know what he has done? He has gone out to 
India and he has invented a loom which is transforming the whole 
- industrial situation in his section of India.” Then you give the boy 
a book that tells all about it. ‘Well, what do you plan to do?” “I 
was planning to go into politics.’ “Were you? A great opportu- 
nity. By the way, have you noticed what the missionaries down in 
South India have done? It is a piece of superb statesmanship, this 
unifying of all the forces of the Christian Church there.” “I was 
planning to be a doctor in Canton, Ohio.” “Is that so? How many 
doctors are there down in Canton?” “I don’t know.” “TI will venture 
to say you can’t throw a stone anywhere without hitting a doctor’s 
sign. Had you ever thought of Canton, China, as an opportunity? 
Had you ever thought of the possibility of going into a hospital 
down in Southern India, where for one-quarter of the money you can 
do four times the amount of work you can do in any hospital in New 
York City? Great chance.” “I had thought of being a minister.” 
“Well, I know of no opportunity quite so big as that, except that of 
a missionary in the foreign field. That you have considered, doubt- 
less?” “Well, no.” “Believe me, you can never make a straight- 
away plea for foreign missions unless you have thought it through 
yourself. Remember that the foreign missionary has done more than 
any other force in the world to make the Church at home earnest, 
to make the Church at home united, and to make the Church at 
home heroic.” 

I can but speak in passing of the opportunities that every one of 
us has in connection with Sunday-school classes, where, of course, 
the matter of missions comes in naturally, inevitably. 

May I say that I believe with all my heart that no man can 
speak successfully for foreign missions or serve as an active recruit- 
ing force who does not himself lead or join his students in some 
active, aggressive work of social or religious redemption in his col- 
lege town? May I remind you that Grenfell of Labrador got his early 
training in the streets of London; that Horace Pitkin, my classmate, 
did a notable work in New Haven among the drunks and bums; that 
the little physician of Tientsin did a great work in England before he 
went to China? And the professor who joins or leads a group of 
men or women down to the redemption of his own college town, that 
man will discover year by year and inspire day by day the future 
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Pitkins, Patons, and Grenfells, and Mackenzies—yes, and John 
Stewart Kennedys. 

I close with one thought. Bigger than all, more important than 
all, is the influence that a college professor can exert by creating in 
his own classroom, by helping to create in his own college, an atmos- 
phere in which commercialism and materialism die, in which lofty 
enthusiasms and ideals grow. You remember the words of Henry 
Ward Beecher. He says: “There came to Litchfield when I was 
about eight years old a tall and slender creature. Her name I have 
forgotten, if I ever knew it. So delicate and attenuated was she 
that the sun seemed to shine through her. She moved so quietly 
about the schoolroom that it was as if a bird were flying in the 
midst of a tree from branch to branch. Whereas, before, in that 
hateful little old schoolhouse I had been cabined and cribbed, and 
curbed and pinched, and whipped, for not learning what was not 
taught me; there came this spectre of a human being whose eyes 
“were lustrous of another world, and whose heart was full of gentle- 
ness and richness. Nor can I remember that she ever opened a book 
to me. I can only remember her as a dream; but I feel to this hour 
and distinctly, that many of the things which I say to you were born 
out of the influence of that woman who, if I mistake not, taught in 
that school but a single summer. I have long been preaching, and 
it may be said that many preachers who have gone forth from this 
church have derived influences from me; and they in their preaching 
are unconsciously and unknowingly indebted to her.” 

Every classroom has its atmosphere, and the professor creates 
it, and the students are forced to breathe it. Every college has its 
atmosphere, an atmosphere as separate and distinct from that of 
every other college as can possibly be imagined, and the professors 
do much to create it, and every student perforce breathes it. If we 
think primarily of our salaries our students will think in terms of 
money. If, on the other hand, we are seekers of what Professor 
Nash so beautifully calls the “eternal worth-while,” if we are seekers 
of the eternal worth-while, our students will join us in the quest. 
Men and women, let us identify ourselves so completely with the 
Cause that we shall know no failure save the failure of the Cause, 
and know no success save the success of the Cause. Our students 
will pass from our classrooms and colleges, to imitate our gestures 
and tell at their banquets funny stories about our idiosyncrasies ; yes, 
God bless them, of course they will, but they will also go, mark my 
word, they will also go, their life-purposes kindled at the fires of 
our loyalty and our enthusiasm. 


HOW PROFESSORS MAY CO-OPERATE IN THE VOLUN- 
TARY MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES OF STUDENTS 


MR. J. LOVELL MURRAY, M.A., NEW YORK 


IT IS MANY YEARS Since the organized missionary activities 
among students began to seek the assistance of members of faculty. 
Only recently, however, has there seemed to be a strong disposition 
on the part of students to solicit faculty co-operation and on the part 
of professors and presidents to strengthen the missionary activities 
carried on by students. On the one hand, there seemed to be some 
misgiving as to the appropriateness of calling for the co-operation of 
professors who already were committed to the missionary undertak- 
ings of their own churches. On the other hand, there was the nat- 
ural hesitancy on the part of faculty members to interfere with that 
student initiative and responsibility which are the genius of the mis- 
sionary activities in the colleges. 

At the present time, however, it seems fairly well understood by 
students that members of the faculty are ready and eager to ally 
themselves with the wndertakings of the student body in this direc- 
tion; and it also seems understood on the part of professors that 
there is a clear possibility of attaching their interests and efforts to 
the missionary work carried on among the students without its 
interfering in the least with student initiative. 

And surely the period has arrived in the missionary life of the 
colleges of North America when all such misgivings and hesitancy 
should be laid aside. New responsibilities are now resting upon the 
Christian students of America. The claims of the Far Eastern coun- 
tries upon our colleges are duplicated by the growing demands made 
by the Near East, by Northern and Central Africa, and by almost 
all the Latin-American republics. If there is such a thing as states- 
manship in the Kingdom of God, every dictate of that statesmanship 
is now demanding that immediate attention on the part of the men 
and women of this college generation and those of the next quarter 
of a century be given to the present-day opportunities of the King- 
dom in all parts of the world. 

The problem is largely one of leadership, both by missionaries 
and lay workers in non-Christian lands, and by pastors and Christian 
laymen at home. And the solution of the problem lies for the most 
part in the colleges of America and Protestant Europe. 

Now, if we look at the colleges of the United States and Can- 
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ada we find a readiness on the part of students to recognize much 
larger responsibilities and to undertake much larger tasks. One can- 
not travel among the colleges or correspond constantly with them 
without becoming convinced that there is an intense desire to respond 
to the opportunities on the mission fields and to the summons of the 
Church. The voluntary Christian organizations among the students 
are found to be adopting courageous and sometimes audacious poli- 
cies in regard to their missionary work. In the quadrennium on 
which the Student Volunteer Movement is now entering the pres- 
sure that will be upon us as colleges will be intense; almost awful. 
And the question which will be before the professors of these two 
countries will not be whether they shall join with the students in 
an enlarged and improved missionary undertaking, but the question 
will be that which we are now to consider: In what ways may 
professors give their co-operation? And in answer to that question 
I wish merely to set before you some different ways in which one 
finds that professors in certain colleges are now linking their efforts 
most helpfully with the efforts of the students. 

1. There is the sort of assistance that is informal and unofficial 
and sometimes indirect. When professors lend their advocacy and 
championship to a cause of this kind, in respect of which there is 
sometimes so much misunderstanding and prejudice, it greatly 
strengthens the hands of committees. The Cause attains new stand- 
ing and prestige in the estimation of the student body. Many a 
committee which has almost grown discouraged has sprung into new 
life by reason of the confidence and strengthened purpose which it 
has thus acquired. 

There are scores of ways in which this sympathy on the part of 
professors may be exhibited. Sometimes it is nothing more than de- 
voting a share of their missionary-giving to the particular under- 
taking of the student body. Sometimes the sympathy is expressed 
by the readiness of professors to accompany their students to the 
summer conference or to some week-end missionary institute or 
conference held in the course of the college year. Sometimes the 
sympathy is shown in as simple a way as attending—often at a sacri- 
fice—the missionary meeting of the student Christian organization. 
Sometimes it is shown merely in conversation in his home or in his 
office or on the campus, or in the Association rooms, with students 
who carry missionary responsibilities. 

2. In many colleges professors throw open their homes to mis- 
sionary committees or to mission study classes or to parlor confer- 
ences in the interest of some missionary undertaking. Those of us 
who in our student days served on missionary committees will real- 
ize what it would have meant to us and our work if some professor 
had welcomed us into his home for such an occasion. 

3. Another way which professors find of assisting the mission- 
ary work carried on by students is by taking part in the public 
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missionary meetings, which are usually held once a month in the 
college. Here the assistance may be given by presiding at the meet- 
ing or by giving a lecture on some missionary theme. I think now of 
a professor in one of the State universities who is giving a series 
of missionary lectures at what I know to be a real sacrifice. 

4. One of the most useful methods whereby professors may as- 
sist students in their missionary work is by leading mission study 
classes organized by the students. Experience has plainly demon- 
trated that the mission study group is easily the most effective 
method of promoting missionary intelligence among students. Other 
methods have their several and distinct values, but this is clear and 
away the most useful of all. The one thing which stands in the way 
of the most advantageous employment of this method is the lack of 
qualified leaders. In scores, I think I may say in hundreds, of insti- 
tutions where this work is now being carried on with difficulty it 
would be possible for professors to save the day by lending their 
assistance in this direction. I do not contend, nor do you consider, 
that all professors are well-suited to the leading—not teaching, but 
leading—of a student mission study class. Asa rule, students make 
more efficient leaders of these informal groups; but in almost every 
faculty there are to be found some professors who can do this service 
splendidly and in many cases more acceptably than any student. 

5. Even where there is a sufficient number of well-qualified 
students to lead the mission study classes there is always need of a 
normal group. I should say there is no exception to this rule. The 
constant effort is to improve the quality of mission study class 
leadership, and in this effort numerous plans are followed. Classes 
are conducted at the summer conference; mission study institutes 
are held; considerable literature has been prepared on the subject; 
but none of these methods compares for a moment with the normal 
group in its efficiency to train leaders. If the men and women who 
are leading the student Christian undertakings of the colleges were 


canvassed on this subject, many of them would immediately declare 


that it is in this way that the greatest assistance can be given to their 
missionary work by college and seminary professors. 

6. Large numbers of leaders, however, might say that yet more 
useful assistance may be rendered by professors who act as advi- 
sory members of missionary committees. Faculty members who are 
not officially appointed as advisory members may help informally in 
the same direction. The need seems to be growing for men in every 
faculty who will make a careful study of these questions and be- 
come missionary specialists in their colleges. Their counsel will be 
sought and is greatly needed in regard to the study courses and text- 


books; in regard to the framing of policies for the year; in regard 


to methods of work; in regard to libraries and reference literature 
generally ; in regard to the financial missionary undertakings of the 
students, and in many other matters as well. 
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7. One direction in which most important assistance is being 
rendered by some college professors is in the locating .of men for 
missionary service. There can be no doubt that professors, well- 
informed as to the opportunities for life-service on mission fields, 
well-informed as to the awful need existing in the mission fields of 
the Church, and well-informed also as to the requirements of the 
missionary societies, may do what no other class of persons can do 
in directing the thought of students to foreign missions as a life- 
work. A number of professors are now faithfully opening up this 
whole question to the attention of the students, both in public pre- 
sentation and private interview, and in consequence many lives are 
being offered to the work of foreign missions. 

Furthermore, the problem of the candidate department of the 
Student Volunteer Movement to secure, in behalf of the missionary 
societies, peculiarly qualified men for the peculiar demands of certain 
positions in the mission fields is often solved by the wise sugges- 
tions given our office by college professors. 

8. Another service which professors are rendering is in estab- 
lishing points of contact with graduates. There is an increasing 
desire among students to undertake missionary tasks which will be 
regarded as college enterprises, and frequently the assistance of 
alumni is desired. Without the help of professors the Christian ~ 
Associations would be at a loss to reach more than a very few of the 
graduates who would be willing to co-operate. This opens up another © 
field, the recent graduates, in which the recruiting function of the 
professor may be performed. 

g. Finally, it is being plainly shown that faculty co-operation 
in efforts of this kind lends a continuity to the work which is ex- 
ceedingly important. Professors are able to help committees to begin 
where their predecessors left off, and so to give progressiveness to 
the work and enduring quality to its results. 

These are some of the ways, doubtless there are others, in which 
college presidents and professors are now co-operating with the vol- 
untary missionary activities of the colleges. Wherever this assist- 
ance has been given it has meant such a difference in the work—in 
its standing and its quality and its output—that the students of the 
present day would shrink from entering upon the responsibilities of 
this quadrennium did they not have a deep confidence that closely 
allied with them in all their enterprises there is the sympathetic, 
prayerful, active interest of many hundreds of godly men and women 
on the faculties of their institutions who share their love for the King 
and their zeal for His Kingdom. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH MEANS MISSIONARY LIVING 
PROFESSOR PHILIP M. RHINELANDER, D.D., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. _ 


I want to read a few verses from the eighth chapter of St. 
Paul’s letter to the Romans, beginning at the ninth verse: 

“But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you. But if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. 

“And if Christ be in you, the body is dead because of sin; but 
the Spirit is life because of righteousness. 

“But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you, He that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall 
quicken also your mortal bodies through His Spirit that dwelleth 
in you. 

“So then, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after 
the flesh; for if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if by the 
Spirit ye mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live. 

“For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the 
sons of God.” 

I want to bring a very simple message, especially addressed to 
men preparing for the holy ministry. I want us to return to first 
principles, the first principles of our faith; to return to them so that 
we may grasp them with a new understanding of their meaning and 
a new apprehension of their power. First principles are always im- 
portant ; they are, indeed, the principal things; those on which sub- 
sequent developments, superimposed structures, lines of direction, 
all utterly depend. Above all is this true in religion, that the first 
principles of our faith are the exacting, the compelling, the really 
essential things. So much depends on us, on our attitude to God. 
Our receptiveness is the inevitable limitation of God’s omnipotence of 
blessing. It is just these first principles of personal surrender, of 
personal devotion, of personal consciousness of sin, of personal ex- . 
perience of God’s redeeming power, that must determine, not only 
our personal salvation, but also our personal effectiveness as ambas- 
sadors of Jesus Christ. 

I have been talking of first principles. Really I want to lay 
stress only upon one first principle, which I think includes all others. 
It is quite familiar to us, but, like all familiar things, it is very often 
suffered to lie on our spiritual dust-heaps, neglected, overlooked. 
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It is this: Christian faith means missionary living. It is not 
only that one leads to the other as its proper consequence, but that 
you cannot have one without the other; that the two are interwoven 
into that indivisible unity which we call the Christian life. It is 
always true that faith and life are utterly inseparable, that creed and 
character always go together. Every man has a creed, and every 
man lives by the creed he has. Always, in every case, high or low, 
noble or ignoble, a man’s character is the expression of his creed, 
and a man’s creed is the explanation of his character. So here, on 
the highest of all levels, Christian faith means missionary life. For 
the Christian, there is one great heresy which he must once and for 
all utterly abolish, the idea that Christian faith can be divorced from 
missionary life. It has been put in a suggestive way by a recent 
writer. I think his words are worth quoting and remembering, 
“Faith is the effect in us of God’s being what He is.” If we keep 
that clearly in our minds we shall be saved from much superficial 
error. Our religion is no merely abstract philosophy, no mere sys- 
tem of ideas, to which we give intellectual assent; we can never find 
it there; faith is no mere conviction. Neither is it a mere code or 
rule of moral duty to which our consciences aspire and adhere. We 
shall never find religion there. Faith is personal, spiritual union 
with a self-revealing God. Faith is that capacity in us, useless until 
we use it, by which we give God His opportunity. Faith is our hold- 
ing up of empty hands that God may fill them! It is our opening of 
hungry mouths that God may feed us; it is the stretching wide of 
our hearts and minds that He may kindle and enlighten us. There- 
fore a man who is faithful, or full of faith, is a man into whom God 
is pouring His own life; in whom God is working out His own 
character. 

Faith is the effect in us of God’s being what He is. God 
is love; God gives love ; God gives love for loving. I think there you 
have the story of true, self-conscious Christian faith. God is love. 
That is the spring of our faith. Not that God is simply loving and 
benevolent, willing to do good things if He-can, but that He is, 
through and through, in all His being, love; that there is nothing else 
which has reality save only love. Starting with that as its uncon- 
querable hope, faith goes on to work it out, to verify it in experience. 
It turns to Christ. In Him it finds God, who is Love, giving Love 
to man, actually giving it, bringing it down from heaven to earth, 
working it out in a great dramatic act on the common soil and dusty 
field of history. So God gives love, and why? That we may love as 
He does; that His Spirit of Love manifested in Jesus Christ may 
through Christ abide in us. There is the whole of eur faith, the 
whole reality of Christianity. There is the pathway by which a 
Christian comes to himself and to his Lord. “If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” You see the inexorable 
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logic of the Apostle’s argument. He is not content to define sonship 
in any lower terms than those of identity of life. Sonship isn’t just 
the fact that God created us. Suppose He did, what of it? There 
was no need of Christ to tell us that. No, sonship means reality of 
living fellowship; one Spirit animating all alike; one Spirit ; the 
Spirit of God, the Spirit of God manifested in Christ, the Spirit of 
God dwelling through Christ in men and women. We know pre- 
cisely what that Spirit is. There is no mistaking it. It is one thing 
and not another. We look at the example and we follow the life 
of our dear Lord. There is its perfect revelation. The Christian 
is one who has that Spirit. That is the only Spirit God has to give 
us; if we have it not, we have not God nor Christ. We are not 
Christians, for we have not realized our sonship. Christian faith 
means missionary living. Let us, all of us, who in God’s providence 
and mercy, are to be set in His Church as His ambassadors and 
stewards, let us be quite clear about our witness and our work; about 
the faith and life which we are bound ourselves to exhibit and exem- 
plify; to which we are seeking to win the world. Let us not mock 
our God, nor cheat our brother. “If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of His.” Christian faith means missionary 
life. 

I can only touch on two applications which I had in mind to 
make. First, as to our need in seminary life of just this recollection. 
It is so easy for us, as we study, to become abstract, to look at relig- 
ion from the outside, to think of it as a kind of ultimate philosophy, 
or as a kind of higher righteousness and nothing more. How well. 
we know the great temptation! It is so easy, for instance, to think 
of the life of Christ as meaning simply the life of the historical 
Figure in the Gospels, rather than as the energizing of Christ’s Spirit 
in His living body here on earth; that is, in His Church which is 
meant to embody in a sinful world the reality of Incarnation. I 
heard recently of a very learned writer on church history, who, 
when one of his friends criticized a recent essay of his upon the 
apostolic age, on the ground that it did not leave much room for the 
Person and work of the Holy Spirit, replied that the Holy Spirit did 
not particularly interest him! Isn’t that our persistent, practical 
temptation; not to be interested, as we study doctrine history, even 
the Bible, not to be interested in the Holy Ghost? Are we not apt 
to think that we can know religion from the outside; that a person 
need not be even comparatively religious in order to be a competent 
student or teacher of comparative religion; that God can be known 
without being loved? Brethren, you and I, in our preparatory dis- 
cipline, need more than any other men, a vivid, overwhelming sense 
of this “first principle”: that to be a Christian, to have a Christian 
faith, means to be led daily, hourly, in all things, by the Spirit of the 
Missionary Father and His Missionary Son. 

Lastly, I think this principle has a very practical bearing on 
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what is sometimes called “the missionary situation” in our semi- 
naries. It has a lesson for us members of the Faculties. If God 
give us grace, we must do away with that sinful division between 
the regular, normal, “non-missionary” courses of the curriculum, 
and the occasional, disjointed, half-hearted provision made, and the 
periods allowed, for mission study. We must face the fact, patent 
to honest Christian faith, that all instruction given which does not 
rest on missionary principles and illumine missionary purpose, is 
self-condemned as ignorant and blind and faithless; that every bit 
of genuinely Christian teaching is compelled, by the inner law of 
spiritual truth, to force home with personal directness the reality of 
life led by the Spirit of the Christ. 

And it has no less clearly a lesson for you students. Your true 
missionary preparation is not accomplished simply by knowledge of 
the fields to which you go, although that, of course, is necessary. 
Nor does it consist in the storing of your minds with those facts of 
Christian truth and history which alone can justify your mission and 
put a message on your lips. That, too, is necessary. But you are 
to be prepared by the experience of a daily missionary discipline, by 
a persistent habit of freely and unreservedly offering to the motions 
of God’s grace your whole undivided life, your thought and heart 
and will. So, and so only, will He enter in and take possession, and, 
having shaped and moulded you after the likeness of His Son, will 
thereafter, with increasing power, speak through you and work 
through you, to the effective calling of His children home to their 
great spiritual heritage in the knowledge of Himself and the partak- 
ing of His life. “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.” That first, and then, following it, that other supreme 
truth of life and evidence of love: “as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God,” the Spirit of Divine Love, made effective and dominant in 
men and women, “as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.” That is our “first principle,” arid our last. God 
give us grace and love to heed it. Christian faith means missionary 
life. 
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THE PASTOR AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
THE REVEREND JOHN TIMOTHY STONE, D.D., CHICAGO 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, a minister of the Gospel must be an expres- 
sion of missionary intelligence, and should talk less about missions 
and more about men. A great many people think it is necessary for 
a minister to preach a missionary sermon just so often to his people; 
I do not believe it; I believe that every sermon ought to be the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of the Kingdom, and men will take the mission- 
thought as a parallel and relate that thought to the great thought of 
Christ and the Kingdom. If we are to be the expression of mission- 
ary intelligencé we must be sources of information, and the man who 
is a source of information must intelligently inform himself as to the 
present-day activities of missions. Now, if we have not studied, 
how can we know? If we do not take time to study missionary 
exhibits and missionary books we shall not realize the opportunity 
that is ours today as to missionary intelligence. Our utterance must 
be the real expression of what we know. There are many men in 
this world who know the backs of their books better than the in- 
side. There are many others who have the tabulated results of 
other men’s reading, and who have the expression of what other 
men have thought out and written, simply gathered here and there, 
who do not possess a living impress of what men have said and 
done. If we are to be informed in missions we must pay the price, 
as in everything else, and that means the consideration of a lot of 
secondary things in order that we may get primary information, and 
gain the truth which will inspire others. 

More than this, we must be genuine! We must not speak of 
the Kingdom because we feel it is necessary but because the King- 
dom is genuinely related to our lives; because our souls are really 
burning within us; because this message is on our very heart, and 
a part of our very life. Nothing to me so injures the Church at 
home as a leadership which is the expression of something that 
is not real. Unless we ourselves really believe a thing we cannot 
give to others. If this expression of missionary intelligence is 
ours, it will create a missionary consciousness in others, and the 
creation of missionary consciousness is that which is needed 
throughout the entire Church. No man can create a missionary 
consciousness who is in the home field today trying to do a work 
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here, when God called him to the foreign field and he was not 
willing to go. No man can gain the response of a real consciousness 
in other men for the great world kingdom unless he himself has 
been detained and held here by the definite expression of God’s will. 
The creation of that missionary consciousness means that men who 
do not believe in missions will believe. There are ministers of the 
Gospel and there have been theological students who have not known 
exactly what to preach. A man who is filled with the missionary 
spirit, and who has a missionary conscience, will not be asking what 
he can preach, but what he can keep from preaching. He is so 
filled with the living thought of the Kingdom of Christ that con- 
stantly his preaching is a matter of selection. He is seeking the 
theme of primary importance, and his preaching will naturally take 
form in anecdote and activity from the lives of the great workers on 
the field. He will not have to preface these remarks by saying, “I 
would like to give you a missionary illustration.” He may receive 
a letter from China or Japan or Korea, and this very letter will con- 
tain a message, no matter from whom it comes, for it touches his 
life and creates a missionary intelligence. He will be on the alert 
every moment to interest people who do not now approve of 
missions. The man who is opposed to the world-wide message is 
the man whom you and I want to win, because he shows life enough 
to oppose. Win him. If you win him you have a power. Get the 
boys and girls of your church to win him. Let the great message 
that burns in your soul create a missionary consciousness in that 
man. 

The other day a noted physician said to me, “I don’t believe in 
missions.” “Well,” I said, “I am glad you have the courage to say 
so, but have you ever stopped to think how the great medical mis- 
sionary today has paved the way for a vast amount of investigation 
in medical science in our own country? Have you informed your- 
self on what the medical missionaries have given to the American 
physician?” “No, I never thought of it,” he said. I quoted to him 
two or three authorities, and I sent him a book that night. I received 
a letter from him in a few days, saying, “I have never realized before 
what missionaries have done for medicine, and I want to talk with 
you more upon that subject.” Now, if that man becomes interested 
in missions he will be a power. Why? A missionary consciousness 
will be created. We ought to know something of the inspiration of 
opportunity, and give others that inspiration. I have a little motto 
on my wall which reads: “Opportunity is responsibility.” Do we 
realize it? The opportunity of men today in business is known. 
Touch any great city and see where it touches the world. A man 
recently in our own city made this statement: “There isn’t any 
single commercial advance that is going to the forefront today that is 
not touching the entire world”— and that same man did not believe 
in missions. The proper presenting of missions to him means that 
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he will put the same spirit into his Christianity that he is putting into 
his business. We must realize that the inspiration of the opportunity 
will win men. When we cease in the pulpit and in the preparation 
for the pulpit to take time to criticize others, or to find the deficiency 
in others and give ourselves to that great inspiration of the opportu- 
nity of the moment, we will give to young men a new power and a 
new enthusiasm. We have no time to complain, we have no time to 
criticize. I love those words of the beloved Dr. Babcock, when he 
said in writing about a young man who was about to be installed in 
one of our churches, and who was in doubt as to what he should 
preach, “Tell him to preach every sermon as if it were his last.” 


What is time? Time is this, the chance now which we can never 


_ have again and it means that we are to inspire others by the oppor- 


tunity of the moment. 

Now, last of all, I plead for a ministry which gives a man the 
enthusiasm of holiness, that we may learn how to do these things, 
because God teaches us by His Holy Spirit; that we may carry the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ into the uttermost parts of the world, and let 
people know the enthusiasm of His life. This is what we call 
holiness. 


THE PLACE OF MISSION STUDY IN THE THEO- 
LOGICAL CURRICULUM 


PROFESSOR CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D., PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


IF WE MusT have missionary pastors, if the crisis before us and 
upon us demands that; if we must have theologically trained men in 
the foreign field, it is obvious that in the theological seminaries. a 
place of supreme importance must be allotted to missionary studies. 
My simple thesis would be this, that a larger place than is now given 
should be afforded in the curricula of our seminaries to missionary 
study. That is a very bold statement; it is almost revolutionary 
to say that a larger place should be given to any one subject in the 
theological curriculum. Now, why? It would not surprise a man 
in the street to tell him that; but you know, you who are theological 


professors and students, you know how difficult it is to alter by one 


hair’s breadth the curriculum of a theological seminary. If there is 
anything except the divine decrees which are unchangeable, it seems 
to be the aforesaid curriculum. However, at this present time, we 
are at the opening of a new era. The established curricula are be- 
ginning to yield: They are being crushed from beneath and from 
above. The seminaries are receiving an increasing number of men 
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who have no adequate preparation in Greek, in philosophy, and in 
other propedeutic branches ; there has arisen a necessity of providing 
special courses for these men; that means an additional strain upon 
the curriculum. Then, too, some new departments have been intro- 
duced to meet certain changing conditions of modern life and 
thought. Most, or all, of the older disciplines are absolutely essential 
to a theological curriculum; when to these the recent courses have 
been added the curriculum is overburdened. Nevertheless, whatever 
must be sacrificed, we must give a larger place to mission studies. 

Now, why? For two obvious reasons. First, because the pres- 
ent place allotted to them is so painfully small. It has been my 
privilege within the past few months to correspond with one hundred 
and twenty-three of the seminaries in the United States and Canada, 
and to receive replies from one hundred and fifteen; and I learned 
that in thirty-three per cent of these seminaries there is no provision 
whatsoever made for the study of missions—no curriculum studies, 
no extra-curriculum studies, no regular courses of lectures, in one 
seminary out of three. This is indeed a startling fact. In those 
seminaries you can not by any means enlarge the missionary study 
courses—for there is nothing to enlarge. You will have to begin 
from the ground there and do something radical. Of our other 
seminaries fifty per cent are teaching missions; but what are they 
doing? On an average they are allotting one hour a week, for one 
year of the course; in all, possibly thirty hours, possibly two per cent 
of the hours of instruction in the seminary curriculum; not quite 
that actually, but almost two per cent, almost one hour out of fifty, 
given to the study of missions, in the theological seminaries of 
America. Surely a great and immediate advance should be made. 
It would not be too much if we had required courses in our semi- 
naries occupying at least one hour every week, during every year 
of the course, or one-fifteenth of the required hours of the curricula 
of our seminaries. The other reason is this: The theological course 
very largely determines for a minister the character of his work. 
We do not take theological seminaries so seriously as to imagine that 
men, after graduation, do not change in many essentials of belief and 
practice; but we can say that a theological course usually gives to a 
man’s mind a certain definite bent. There are certain seminaries 
that are said to lay the stress upon critical scholarship, some upon 
social service, and some upon the art of homiletics. Is it not true, 
however, that the theological seminary that will serve the Church 
of Christ best today, will be that theological seminary which puts the 
greatest stress upon missionary activities? 

Let us seek to utilize more fully whatever agencies now exist in 
our seminaries for the promotion of missionary interest and intelli- 
gence. This can be done by both students and instructors, if each 
one goes to his work saying: “I shall put into my courses more of 
real missionary spirit.” There are some men who can bring any- 
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thing into their courses. They remind one of the minister in the 
Presbyterian Church who was always preaching on “infant baptism.” 
Some one wished a change of theme, and suggested the text: 
“Adam, where art thou?” This is how the preacher outlined his 
sermon: First division: All men are somewhere; second division: 
Some men are where they ought not to be; third division: Some 
men will be where they don’t want to be; fourth division: Infant 
baptism. 

Why not put world-wide evangelization into every class-room 
represented in the Convention? 

Then, too, if we are students, let us improve the opportunities 
already offered in the literature at our hands in the classes and 
courses already established. And if, in any degree, we are influential 
in the sphere of theological education, let us unite to secure a more 
generous provision for missionary instruction—that the men who are 
graduated by our seminaries may go out filled with a burning zeal for 
the evangelization of the world. 


INTENSIVE MISSION STUDY 
DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS, PH.D., CHICAGO 


I HAVE A GOOD many things I should like to say, and the first 
would be: Take some of the studies out of the theological course 
and give the student time to get other than a sort of pedagogical table 
d’héte, which will so disease his mental digestion that when he gets 
out he will have to take the rest cure to recover himself. Therefore, 
I do not make the point first of all that we should simply increase the 
number of our required courses by the addition of courses in mis- 
sions. We must put courses of missions into our curricula, but they 
must come in as a part of a legitimate and well-considered plan of 
preparation for the ministry. 

I take it that we are not considering here merely foreign mis- 
sions, as something distinct from the work of the pastorate. I take 
it that the very purpose of this discussion is the placing of the mis- 
sionary spirit quite as truly as missionary courses in the curricula; 
teachers and students must have the missionary spirit. If we ap- 
proach the problem of the ministry with the idea that it is our duty 
to produce scholars we shall produce that which is necessary, for 
you have to have some of us to teach; but the great thing that the 
Church needs is not scholars but apostles. The difference between 
an apostle and a scholar is a very simple one, like that between the 
apostle and the prophet. The prophet uttered his message and let 
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people take it or leave it. The apostle uttered his message, socialized 
and institutionalized that message in the Church. Therefore, the 
work of the apostle is abiding and the work of the prophet is litera- 
ture. We must teach our students to be apostles, with the power and 
the method to institutionalize the Gospel everywhere, particularly in 
new fields both abroad and at home. 

We must teach them also to view this great work in foreign 
fields as a part of the great social reorganization of our day. The 
moment a man gets the individualistic conception of mission work, 
whether in this country or abroad, he fails to be able to touch the 
imagination of today. And if we are going to be strong in mis- 
sion work of any sort we must be able to touch the imagination 
of the twentieth century. It is the big conception of the work of 
Christ in bringing in the social order of the Kingdom of God that we 
must get into our students’ minds. Missions have outgrown the 
curio stage. We must not divorce them from the social gospel. We 
want to feel that whoever goes out with the social gospel in this 
country is a missionary apostle. Foreign missions are not to be 
measured by mileage. I can find more non-Christians in Chicago— 
I do not mean native born Chicagoans—but for instance of the Mo- 
hammedan type, I suppose, than Dr. Zwemer can find in many cities 
in Arabia. In Chicago we can see these men and women need the 
social ideals of Jesus. But if we are to be real teachers of evangel- 
icalism we must make our students feel that as they go out to preach 
the Gospel in foreign lands they are carrying out great formative 
principles, and that therefore they must capture the formative men 
and movements of a period. But it must be Gospel, not merely 
civilization. It is right to give the heathen, whether you find them 
in Chicago or farther off, a sort of institutional free lunch, a feeding 
of the five thousand; but it is quite another thing, as Jesus Himself 
saw, to capture apostles. He had five thousand people whom he fed, 
but he sent them away when he wanted things to be done. And 
then when he had twelve men who seemed to be able to do _ things, and 
didn’t, he captured a teacher, a Paul. And he did things. I have al- 
ways been proud that I belonged to that class. Not because I am a 
professor, but because Jesus Christ thus shows that the way to get 
a great movement to the world is to capture a thoroughly trained 
man who has the sense of tomorrow. We want to send men out from 
our missionary classes, whether they be voluntary or required, pos- 
sessed of the overwhelming and contagious enthusiasm for tomorrow 
and able to capture formative people and formative movements. 
The work of the missionary is something more than saving indivi- 
dual heathen, important as that is. It is a part of the magnificent 
transformation of social purposes and social institutions now in 
process. 

Finally, I think we have got to make our method of teaching— 
you see I am not handling it as a matter of how many hours a week, 
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although I should like to discuss that—we must make the method 

_ of our teaching one that will grip the sense of elemental responsibil- 
ity. You can’t interest people into morality. There are some minis- 
ters who are trying to introduce religion surreptitiously between 
lantern slides. Stereopticons will not disciple all nations. We need 
to get over the idea that we must entertain people in order to make 
them religious. You can’t amuse people of the world into the King- 
dom of God, and I don’t believe you can amuse theological students 
into effective ministers. In our method of teaching, fellow teachers, 
and in your life, fellow students, there must be an elemental sense 
of the responsibility to carry the Gospel on and out to institution and 
to people. 

So my message is a very simple one. What are you trying to 
make out of the men that come in your classes—peripatetic editions 
of your views? More or less imperfectly recalled recitations of your 
beliefs which they will find better expressed in books upon their 
shelves, to which they refer when somebody asks them what they 
believe? Or are you trying to make apostles, possessed of the Gos- 
pel, possessed of the sense of the bigness of their task, possessed of 
the determination to carry to the forces of the world that are 
making tomorrow the everlasting word of the Kingdom, the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? 


THE NEED OF A SPIRITUAL ATMOSPHERE IN OUR 
SEMINARIES = 


BISHOP WILLIAM F. MC DOWELL, D.D., CHICAGO 


HALF A DOZEN years ago, with my wife and daughter, I visited 
Rugby College one afternoon in midsummer vacation. We were 
being shown about the historic old institution by a very genial tutor 
who happened to be spending the summer in the college. He finally 
took us into the little bedroom in. which he said Judge Hughes had 
always told them little Arthur kneeled down to say his prayers the 
night when he first appeared, and where as he kneeled down the 
other students guyed him for saying his prayers. You remember 
how, after the guying had reached a certain point, Tom Brown came 
to himself, reached out of his own bed, in which he had gotten before 
saying his prayers—he reached out of his bed and picked up his 
good, stout boot, and with a kind of inspired accuracy, landed it 
where it would do the most good, and then said: “Now, if there 
is anybody else who wants the other foot he knows how he can 
get it.” That is just a simple story, but this was the comment 
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made upon it by the young tutor that day long after the episode 
itself. He said: “It has been easier for English schoolboys to say 
their prayers in English schools since little Arthur kneeled down that 
night in this room,” which saying is a parable. We are intending 
pretty soon to make a certain atmosphere in a country parish, in a 
city church, on a foreign mission field, or somewhere else in this 
wide, wide world in which we are going to work. We are intending, 
please God, to be the kind of men who by and by will make it im- 
possible for people not to care for missionaries; we are intending to 
be the kind of men by and by whose very presence will make it 
difficult not to lead the life of prayer; we are intending to be the 
kind of men whose very presence will make it difficult not to lead 
the life of Bible study; we are intending by and by to be the kind 
of men who will make it difficult, just because we are in a community, 
for men and women to be indifferent to the claims of Christ ; we are 
intending by and by to be the kind of men whose very presence will 
make the rich open their hearts and their purses to the poor, whose 
very presence will make the strong eagerly and voluntarily take up 
the burdens of the weak, whose very presence will create an atmos- 
phere that we call a spiritual atmosphere. My brethren, it is the 
peril of men like us that we are going to do things in some coming 
day, for which we are not fitting ourselves by practice in the present 
day. 

Now, I suppose that, first of all we shall be obliged to define 
what we mean by a spiritual atmosphere. Instantly you think of the 
customary, the conventional, notion of spirituality. I am very sure 
that you cannot have listened to what you have heard in the conven- 
tion without having a deep conviction in your heart that the conven- 
tional notion of spirituality as a kind of religious rapture, a personal 
religious glow—that this conventional notion is utterly inadequate. I 
said one day to a group of young men who were talking about this 
matter of being spiritual men: -“Had you ever thought about the 
spirituality of Jesus Christ?” “Well, no,” said one of them, “we 
had not exactly thought of that, because He seems all the time to 
be in a class by Himself.” Well, in all things He must have the pre- 
eminence, and in a real sense He is in a class by Himself, but I am 
always seeking to get, not points of separation between myself and 
Him, but points of contact. What, then, does spirituality mean as 
applied to Jesus Christ? And what light do we get upon the ques- 
tion of spirituality as we study the life of Jesus Christ? We are al- 
ways concerned about the methods of men. It was the good fortune 
of some of us to hear when we were your age that marvelous man 
Phillips Brooks, and I remember, naturally, how we asked how 
he, Brooks, prepared his sermons, and how eager we were to know 
whether he wrote all of them in full and read some of them from the 
manuscript he had written, and committed others to memory; or 
whether he wrote some of them, and, as we say, extemporized the 
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rest, and a good many of us imagined that if we could just find out 
how Phillips Brooks did that thing, we could do the thing like 
Phillips Brooks. There is a melancholy dearth of that kind of 
preaching on the part of those who heard him. There did come, 
however, to a good many a deeper question than the question of the 
methods of his activity, the methods of how he did his work. It 
was not the question of how he wrote his sermons or how he 
preached them, but how he came to be and continued to be, in his life 
with God, in his grasp upon truth, in his obedience to God, in his 
love for men, in that passionate, tidal rush of life that one could not 
escape—how he came to be and continued to be the kind of man that 
by any process could make this kind of sermon. So with the meth- 
ods of Jesus Christ. The methods of His activities are not as lumi- 
nous as men sometimes think. I am frank to say that the mechanics 
of His life are not very suggestive. But the essence of His life floods 
the world with light to those who are hunting it. He wore sandals; 
sandals would not have been valuable in Chicago on a winter 
day. He wore a certain kind of garment. We need other kinds in 
Chicago, with the mercury ten degrees below zero. But back of all 
the methods of His activities lie those deeper methods of His life. 
How did He get to be, and how did He continue to be, the kind of 
person who did the kind of things He was eternally doing? When 
once you get into those methods you find out something about the 
spirituality of Jesus Christ. He seemed to need prayer so little, and 
He used prayer so much. We need it so much and use it so little. He 
seemed to need contact with the old Word so little, and did have that 
contact so constantly. We do need it so much, and do have it so little. 
Down under the question of His activities is always the question of 
what I may call the methods of His life, and into these methods we 
have to go to discover what spirituality means in Jesus Christ. 

But there is still a kind of subtle feeling that spirituality is 
measured by acts of devotion, that the spirituality of Jesus Christ 
is measured by the hours He spent in prayer, by His communion with 
His Father, by His hours of meditation, and in the hours of meditation 
through the records of the old literature, which we would not call 
Bible study. But one gets a new conception of spirituality for him- 
self when he comes into the atmosphere that Jesus Himself created 
and creates when men open themselves to it. One needs to expose 
himself to it in order to feel it. A fine young fellow was bragging 
about the Christian Association to which he belonged. He said: 
“You can get the best physical instruction, you can get the best 
gymnasium practice, you can getethe best lectures, you can get the 
best night classes, you can get the best games—and he went on and 
named several other advantages. Some one asked: “an you get re- 
ligion in your Christian Association?” He said, “You can, but you 
are not exposed to it.” One needs to expose himself to the atmos- 
phere that Christ creates, and when one does thus expose himself to 
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the atmosphere that Christ creates, this is what he discovers : that it 
is an atmosphere in which the tides are eternally running, full and 
fresh, between himself and that upper world; it is an atmosphere in 
which blind men get a chance to see, and deaf men get a chance to 
hear, and lame men get a chance to walk, and lepers get a chance 
for health, and lost women get a chance for life, and the white slave 
traffic gets a chance for destruction, and the white slave a chance 
for freedom; it is an atmosphere in which the broken and the bruised 
and the beaten find hope and courage. Nay, more than that, one 
exposing himself to the atmosphere of Jesus Christ feels the value 
of prayer, feels the value of communion through God’s Word, ever- 
more with God, and feels the eternal importance of the individual ; 
when he comes in contact with Christ he feels his horizon expand, 
until the whole world rises to his view, and he sees, not simply that 
Jerusalem over which He wept, that Jerusalem for which He would 
gladly have given His life any minute, but sees that whole world, 
which lay upon His heart as a spiritual vision, always steady, never 
flagging, never dim. One cannot get in contact with Jesus without 
catching something of this. One cannot lay his heart up against the 
heart of Jesus without feeling something of this. One cannot expose 
himself to the personality of Jesus without feeling this. It seems to 
me, as | see Him walk up and down the little province in which 
He lived, that men with world empires in their brains are at home in 
this atmosphere that He created. Oh, men of the seminaries, listen; 
you are going to go out into a little bit of a place to preach, pretty 
soon. Don’t go pitying yourself because the place is small, if only 
there is a chance for something to do. You are going into a big 
place, you are going to be dropped down in the heart of heathenism. 
Bless God for the chance to be dropped down anywhere, and for the 
chance to create, as your Master created, a spiritual atmosphere, that 
involves communion with God as life’s great privilege, that involves 
the redemption of the man and the woman that is down and out right 
there in your presence, that involves the redemption of the world, 
until this is the atmosphere that men must breathe when you are 
about. I know perfectly well the peril of the theological seminary ; 
I know the flippant thing that is said about it, that the seminary is 
the place where a man loses good religious experience while he is 
getting a bad theology. I know that perfectly well. I know how 
false it is. But I know this, that it is the tendency of life to run 
down, and I am praying for you and all of you that you may put 
your lives up against the life of Jesus Himself, that the spirituality 


Ee Christ may be re-created in you; even so grant it, O Lord Jesus 
rist. 
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THE CALL FOR MEN OF THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


THE REVEREND SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, D.D., F.R.G.S., NEW YORK 


\ 
WirtH a4 Few brilliant exceptions, the theological seminary has 


' been the chief training ground for missionaries since the days of 


Paul. None of the great champions of the faith—Raymund Lull, 
Alexander Duff, Adoniram Judson, Jacob Chamberlain, Griffith 
John, Bishop French of India, or Bishop Steere of Zanzibar, could 
have done what they did or been what they were without a thorough 
theological training. 

The call for men of special theological training and of Christian 
scholarship is loud and insistent today. The demand for ordained 
men with full theological training is first one of quantity and then 
one of quality. They are needed in all the mission fields by all the 
boards and the demand for them outnumbers that for all other kinds 
of missionary workers, almost two to one. Even where the call is for 
men to teach, many societies insist and most societies prefer that they 
be ordained men. In the case of some British and Continental socie- 
ties all missionaries going out, women as well as men, physicians as 
well as evangelists, are required to have some theological training 
before appointment. 

Aside from all other qualifications and in addition to them the 
foreign mission field needs men of thorough theological training for 
two reasons: . 

1. The character of the work itself demands the highest intel- 
lectual and spiritual leadership along these lines of study. The best 
that the Church has at home is none too good for the foreign mission 
field. The translation of the Scriptures and the preparation of Chris- 
tian literature demand qualifications of high order. The former is an 
impossible and hopeless task without a thorough knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew, of manuscripts, versions, the principles of textual criti- 
cism, and of the laws of idiom. Read the list of over six hundred 
missionaries who have made themselves immortal through Bible 
translation and revision for the non-Christian world, if you would 
realize the value of linguistic scholarship for the Kingdom. And 


‘while the work of Bible translation is largely accomplished there is a 


dearth of Bible helps, commentaries, concordances, catechisms, and 
Bible dictionaries, in large language areas, which only the theologic- 
ally trained missionary can help to supply. 

There is need for broad training because of the curse of sectar- 
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ianism which must not be perpetuated on the foreign field. In an 
editorial printed after the Laymen’s Convention, the Detroit News 
tells us: “The pagan will save us from our sectarianism. There is 
only one Gospel for the heathen. You can’t talk denominational 
distinctions to a man who worships a sacred goat nor preach differ- 
ences of church polity to a man who believes his wife ought to 
be burned alive on his funeral pyre. It is said that 5,000 converts 
in India told the census-taker they were Christians—because they 
did not remember their particular denomination!” Just because 
it is true that mere sectarian and denominational lines are dis- 
appearing on the mission field, we need to hold fast to all the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, and to hold fast to them as living 
doctrines of the universal Church and not as a nebular hypothesis. 
For this we need men of theological training to educate the native 
leaders away from mere shibboleths but also away from deadly 
heresy; to teach them the faith, once for all delivered to the saints, 
in such a scientific way that India shall have her Augustine and Japan 
her Athanasius, who shall be able to stand against the world for the 
great truths of God. 

The ordained missionary must be a bishop in the training of 
the native ministry. He must be the intellectual as well as the spirit- 
ual leader of the leaders. He must be the referee in perplexing prob- 
lems of church-government, of church-worship, of creed and con- 
duct. Church history repeats itself ; and a knowledge of all the rocks 
and reefs, of shoals and mists, of wind and weather, that have threat- 
ened the ship during the past twenty centuries will not be amiss to 
the pilots of today. Every ordained missionary to the Nearer East 
should first attend the Council of Nice. It is impossible to be a 
leader in the religious thought of the native Church without theo- 
logical training. And the calibre and culture of the native Church 
leaders today in China, Japan, India, is of very high order. 

2. Missions need men of special theological training also be- 
cause of the character and present attitude of the non-Christian relig- 
ions and philosophies. 

Christianity and the non-Christian religions are two distinct con- 
ceptions. Their real relation, therefore, when they come into con- 
tact is that of impact, and not of compromise. Christianity is dis- 
tinct in its origin. Its revelation is supernatural, and its Founder 
was the Lord from Heaven. Ina real sense the Church of Christ can 
say with the Psalmist: “He hath not dealt so with any nation, 
and as for His statutes, they have not known them.” Christianity is 
distinct in its character from all other religions. If it were not, there 
could be no universal mission. It is distinct in its effect. If it were 
not, there should be no foreign missions. ‘There may be compara- 
tive religions,” Joseph Parker has said, “but Christianity is not one 
of them.” 


When it was proposed in Berlin to found a chair of Comparative 
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Religion, Professor Harnack gave three great reasons why such a 
chair has no place in a great university. The first reason he gave 
in these words: “There is only one religion which was revealed 
from God. All the other so-called religions are the inventions of men. 
One has come down from heaven; the others are of the earth, earthy. 
One is a divine revelation from the Creator of the universe; and all 
the others may be classified as mere moral philosophies.” 

Now we may or may not agree with Mr. Parker and Professor 
Harnack. Many would not like to see our theological seminaries 
transformed into schools of comparative religion. But the only way 
for the missionary to deal with comparative religions is to have posi- 
tive religion himself. To be able not only to defend his position but 
also to know every weakness in the position of his opponent, he must 
have special training. There is great danger in underestimating the 
strength of our foe. The strength of Islam is its theism, its fatalistic 
theism. The strength of Hinduism is its pantheistic theology, and not 
its social system of caste. The strength of Buddhism is the seductive 
power of its philosophy, not its externals of worship. Bishop Mylne, 
after twenty-one years in India, made a notable contribution to the 
science of missions in his recent book, “Missions to Hindus,’ and 
those who study it will see how the whole problem of method hinges 
on a thoroughgoing knowledge of Hinduism. He shows that mon- 
ism in philosophy, pantheism in religion, and caste in society are ab- 
solutely inseparable—“one homogeneous whole of ruthless and un- 
compromising solidarity.” Hinduism is no longer stagnant but active 
and uses the modern arguments and methods in its attack on Chris-_ 
tianity through the Arya Somaj and the Brahmo Somaj. An edu- 
cated Hindu writes in the Fortnightly Review on “Why I am not a 
Christian”; and his arguments are worthy of careful study. 

Buddhism has always been a missionary religion. It came to 
Ceylon from India 250 years before Jesus Christ was born. It was 
a missionary religion in China before the Apostle Paul became a mis- 
sionary. It had already reached Japan before Mohammed was born, 
and before Mohammed died Buddhism had grasped the whole, of 
Siam. In the middle ages, Turkestan and Central Asia were the big 
battleground between Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity, and the sta- 
tistics of religion given today for the Russian Empire show that year 
by year the mighty struggle between these three greatest religions 
of the world is still going on. 

There is a pamphlet against Christianity published by the Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association of Ceylon, which would require a first- 
class theological education on the part of him who answered it. 

Islam is anti-Christian in its origin, character, and history, but 
it was never so aggressive and defiant as it is today. At Bahrein, 
Arabia, a Moslem showed me Delitsch’s “Babel und Bibel” translated 
at Cairo almost before I had seen a review of the book in American 
journals. And he wished me to answer its arguments. 
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If you want some stiff subjects for theological debate try Tis- 
dall’s “Mohammedan Objections to Christianity.” The men of the 
yellow robe and the men of the green turban are in clash and conflict 
with Christian missionaries today. The pen is mightier than the 
sword for them as well as for us, and they know it. Shall the religion 
of the loveless Allah or of the lifeless creed continue to dominate 
Asia and Africa because we have no adequate missionary leadership 
to win over these leaders of the blind? 

Where shall we find missionaries of the right stamp for this 
work save in our theological seminaries? The special need is the 
special call to those who have the special training. Will you go? 


A PERSONAL TESTIMONY 
MR. GEORGE SHERWOOD EDDY, M.A., INDIA 


AuttHouGH I run the risk of being misunderstood, I should like 
to give a brief personal testimony. To get to the foreign mission 
field I had to run two gauntlets, the college and the theological sem- 
inary. In the college the fight was with ambition, money as the 
means, self as the end; and when that battle was won I went to the 
seminary with the missionary purpose. But that missionary purpose 
ebbed away, the whole unconscious trend of the seminary being to- 
ward the ambition of a big city church. A trip through the various 
seminaries for the Volunteer Movement convinced me that Union 
and Princeton were among the leading missionary seminaries at the 
time, yet the trend was toward the ambition of a big city church. 
When one night I faced that out, about midnight, I remember the 
difficulty and doubt in my heart was this: I was willing to pay the 
price, I was willing to make a sacrifice, I was willing to fall into the 
ground and die, if 1 could only be sure that thereby I should bear 
much fruit, or the most that was possible. But I was not willing to 
gratuitiously throw away my life among an unresponsive people, 
where there would be nothing to show for it, and where it might 
be wasted, for the sake of some subjective sense of duty, which was. 
mistakenly driving me out to the foreign field. I was honestly afraid 
of wasting my life. 

Well, as I look back upon it now, after thirteen years in India 
I smile at that fear. I have been so overwhelmed at the vast 
opportunity there, and at my own utter inadequacy and petty small- 
ness and insufficiency for the work, that I am amazed that I could 
ever have had that fear. I wish to bear testimony today that in 
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thirteen years in India I have never known one hour of discourage- 


ment. I say again that I would have gone to the ends of the earth, 
if only I could have had the experience of the presence of Christ, of 
the joy and peace, of the unspeakable fellowship with Christ out there 
alone. And there has been more fruit in actual results than I ever 
dreamed or imagined. This is the work which I rejoice to take up 
again, as I eagerly go home to India, a land that I love more than 
America, a people that I love more than the people of this country. 
Is this work too small for you? I tremble as I think of going back 
into those colleges all over South India to continue to work among 
educated Hindus, who are so lovable, so responsive, so open to the 
truth. Is it a small opportunity to face the Christian men in those 


colleges who are to be the leaders of the Church over that vast em- 


pire? For the other half of my time, because I have not strength to 
travel more than half the time, I go back te a missionary station. 
With one other missionary I have the responsibility of fifty schools, 
ninety native workers, more than a hundred churches, scattered so 
largely that I have no hope of covering them save on a motorbicycle, 
and twenty miles an hour is all too slow to reach a hundred congrega- 
tions, five thousand Christians, and five hundred thousand Hindoos. 
I cannot reach this multitude, but through those ninety workers, of 
stuff and calibre and spirit such that I am proud to work with them— 
through them one can hope to reach these multitudes. I say again I 
go back overwhelmed at the opportunity. 

Is that work too small for you, to be builders of empire, 
moulders of a nation’s life, founders of the Kingdom of God at the 
ends of the earth? What more could you wish? And I ask you, 
is it God’s will, when half the world has not yet heard of Christ, 
that of every seven thousand Protestant Christians we send but 
one to the needier half, while six thousand nine hundred and ninety 
nine are huddled here at home? Oh, “work enough at home,” yes, 
need enough in God’s name, but not enough to make us neglect 
that needier half that has never yet heard of Christ. I care not so 
much where you are, but what you are. But you cannot be what 
God would have you be, unless you are willing to go where He 
would have you go. I tremble for the usefulness of any man who 
would not be willing to go anywhere for God, and I ask you in 
closing these questions. Are you, on your knees, able to say “ll 
go where you want me to go, dear Lord, over mountain or plain or 
sea; I’ll do what you want me to do, dear Lord, I'll be what you 
want me to be.” Will you come to the point of surrender where you 
will be willing to go and ready to go, taking His message as to where 
to go? And secondly, will you go out with a vision of the world 
field and the missionary spirit, at home or abroad—there is no 
“home” or “foreign” in the one undivided world-field—will you go 
out to your work wherever it is, with that missionary spirit and that 
vast vision? It has been said that “a vast vision makes a vast man,” 
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but no vision is vast that has not Christ as its center and the world as 
its circumference. With that vision and that missionary spirit will 
you go out to work for that one undivided world-field and the coming 
of the Kingdom? 


AN EFFICIENT MINISTRY A PERSONAL PROBLEM 
MR. ROBERT P, WILDER, M.A., LONDON, ENGLAND 


Ir IS WITH a very peculiar feeling that I attend this Conference, 
after an absence of ten and a half years from this country, and I 
deem it a rare privilege, because the last opportunity I had to 
work in connection with a North American student movement was 
in the work for theological men. I cannot give you an address, but I 
want to talk to you out of my heart. 

We hear a great deal about the problems at home and abroad, 
the social problem in this country and the missionary problem abroad, 
but I believe that we are the problem, we theological men. If you can 
get the pulpits of the United States and Canada filled with the right 
men, who are dominated and controlled by the Spirit of God, the 
problems are solved. I believe there never was a time when the 
laity were more ready to follow the ministry than today, not to © 
follow a man simply because of the cloth, but to follow men in the 
ministry who know and who have sainthood. It is sainthood that 
counts today, both at home and abroad. The Word of God came to 
John in the Wilderness, not to the High Priest. The natural place 
for the Word of God to come is the Temple, and the natural person 
to receive it is the High Priest. The Temple was not pure, the High 
Priest was not a fit vehicle for the reception of God, the Spirit of 
God went to the Wilderness. 

God wants to use the pulpits of this country, He is using them, 
He will use them more if you will give Him the chance. The thing 
resolves itself in my mind simply to this, as Mr. Moody used to put it 
to us in the old days: “God is looking for men who will yield them- 
selves absolutely to His will, and when he finds those men he will 
work through them.” I have been greatly distressed lately in visit- 
ing some of the theological colleges in Great Britain at the questions 
which have been asked me. Theological student after theological 
student has said to me: “Should we follow this or that method in 
India? Should we follow the plan outlined by Bernard Lucas in his 
book?” I said to those theological students: “It isn’t a question of 
method, but of men behind the method. India isn’t going to be won 
to Christ by method.” I have been through the theological seminary 
and know something of the tendency in the direction of professional- 
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ism and formalism. When I was in Calcutta a Scotch missionary 
said tome: “Wilder, you were right last night, the center of my life 
has been self ; henceforth Christ shall be the center.” There is a man 
who said farewell to Scotland, who lived a good part of his mission- 
ary life in separation from his family, but he had not said goodbye to 
self. And, oh, what a difference it meant in that man’s life and in his 
ministry, after the center became Christ instead of self. 

I went to another part of India to conduct a mission, and I felt 
that the only hope of securing permanence was that the Spirit of 
God should be awakened in these missionaries. Sunday evening we 
called together the missionaries of the station. I was a young man 
and there were many there who had had years of experience, and I 
felt it presumptuous for me to say anything to them. I asked one 
missionary to speak on the conditions for receiving the Spirit of God 
in full measure in one’s life, and another to speak on the results 
which would follow the coming of the Spirit. The first man who 
arose was one of the prominent missionaries in the station. He said: 
“I can give you the conditions from the Acts of the Apostles, but to 
be perfectly frank, I have been living a pre-pentecostal life; I don’t 
know in my own life as I wish to know the power of the Spirit of 
God.” Then the next man rose. He said: “Up until early Sunday 
morning I felt my own weakness and insufficiency to such an extent 
that I was on the point of writing to a colleague to take the Sunday 
morning service; and then God helped me to put away the last thing 
standing between me and Christ.” He took his seat and another pro- 
minent missionary arose. He said: “Now I know what has hap- 
pened to the previous speaker. He never preached with such power 
as he had this morning.” Then the work began. One came to me 
and said he had not slept at all the previous night because of some 
remark which had been made in the address of the need of recon- 
ciliation with a brother-worker, and he said he had gone early that 
morning and been reconciled with his brother, and then the Word of 
God went through the congregation. Again and again I have 
thought of that prominent missionary in the station who, if he had 
only let the last thing between him and Christ go when he was in the - 
theological seminary, would have been so much more fruitful. 

In Western India frequently I had a Scotch missionary come and 
spéak to the Brahman students, a man who stood first in his world. 
He did not seem to grip them. If there is in us the spirit for the 
work, we want the best intellectual equipment we can get also; but 
this Berlin man spoke again and again and the spirit was not in his 
words. We had a much less scholarly man come to us who gripped 
them, for he had sainthood. They sought him out in his bungalow 
for personal talk. It is sainthood which counts. There is no short- 
cut to sainthood, it means the daily devotional study of God’s Word. 
As a friend of mine said to me in Edinburgh the other day: “I owe 
everything in my life to the twelve years in Calcutta, where I formed 
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the habit of spending the first hour in each day with my New Testa- 
ment and in prayer; and now I am so busy here in Scotland that if 
find an hour is not enough, I must give an hour and a half.” I wish 
to plead that while you are in the seminary that habit be formed, 
if it has not already been formed. 

I believe that in the early part of my work in Union Theological 
Seminary I lost a great deal because we did not have more of the 
group prayer meetings. Then two men joined me night by night in 
my own room for prayer. We prayed chiefly for the mission field. 
One of those later decided to be a missionary. After we had contin- 
ued our meetings some days we found that in the room opposite there 
were four meetings for prayer, another group on the floor below, and 
another on the floor below that—men who knew each other inti- 
mately, groups of three or four or five united in prayer. I believe the 
whole atmosphere of the place was largely changed because of this 
united intercession. How was it that the great leader of Israel suc- 
ceeded—he who had eighty years of potential life, and forty years of 
kinetic, when he led the people of God out through the Wilderness, 
and the sand burned his feet and the martial Amalek fought him? It 
was by the power of prayer. Have we formed that habit of prayer? 
I know the difficulty ; nearly every man that I met in the seminary 
seemed to be busier than every one else. But are we giving the time 
to pray? Thirty years of potential, three years of kinetic, in the life of 
Jesus Christ, and during those three busy years how much time He 
gave to this ministry of intercession! Have we men learned to pray? 

Again, are we giving to missions? _I know the difficulty, be- 
cause theological students as a rule are not wealthy, but I think that 
in some ways theological men can find it easier to give to the work 
than other students, because some of us are receiving some financial 
remuneration for our work, and it means a great deal if when in the 
seminary we form this habit of systematic giving. It will cling to us 
through life and we can help our congregations when we enter the 
ministry. I remember going to a church in Pennsylvania and telling 
the pastor, who was a Princeton graduate, of what Princeton theolog- 
ical students were giving to the work of the world’s evangelization. 
His own church was giving less than a hundred dollars a year, and 
he thought if Princeton theological students were giving so much, his 
people should give more. In ten years that congregation, instead of 
giving ten hundred dollars or less, gave forty thousand dollars. That 
congregation is still giving very largely to the work of missions, and 
what started them was the example set by the Princeton theological 
students. 

I went to another church in Pennsylvania where the sexton 
closed the door against any appeal for money. The pastor thought 
they were already doing as much as they could undertake for the 
work. On Sunday evening as I was going into the pulpit he relented 
and said I might speak to the young people but not to the old people. 
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So I spoke to the young people that evening and ninety dollars was 
pledged. Later on, came the word that they had seven hundred dol- 
lars in excess of what the church was already giving to the Presby- 
terian Board. It had been pledged for a period of five years from 
date to ensure permanence. The son of one of the session was ap- 
pointed as the missionary that the church would support, and as he 
was going out double they set aside enough to support his wife also. 
About ten years after, the pastor wrote me of a great spiritual bless- 
ing which had come to that congregation as a result of the additional 
giving to the work of the world’s evangelization. They have built 
a mission in the city, in addition to the raising of money for the suc- 
_ port of their missionaries. There is plenty of interest in the country, 
and I believe nothing will bring the money out more than for the 
theological men to set the example and let the churches see that you 
can give while you are students. When I was in Edinburgh, I was 
told that there were about four hundred candidates for the ministry, 
the majority of whom deserved pulpits. My father had in India 
a parish with the same population as Scotland, and he was the 
Only minister among those four million people! Here in Scotland 
was an average of about one minister to four hundred of the popu- 
lation, and four hundred looking for pulpits. Is that the meaning of 
the Master? 

Turn a little nearer home. A short time ago ten men in a theo- 
logical seminary here in America were approached. Each one was 
asked whether he had considered going to Asia as a missionary ; each 
one would have had a large parish over there to work in. Each one - 
said the need at home was so great that he could not think of going 
abroad. And those ten men were settled within a hundred miles of 
the seminary ; some of them in towns of twelve or sixteen hundred, 
with four churches in each town. Is that the meaning of the 
Master? 

| I remember going, some. years ago, to Chicago, to one of the 
theological seminaries, and a professor said to me, “What are you 
here for? Are you here to try to get some of our best men to go to 
India?” I thought the sword of Damocles was going to fall. I said 
nothing and he continued: “I should be glad if every man in the 
senior year would go out to India; we need them here, there are 
vacant pulpits enough for all the men of last year, but,” he continued, 
“T believe if all the men of the senior year would go out to India 
there would be two men entering next year to every one who went 
out.” I believe we are getting more and more men of that type. 

You remember the words used by Mr. Field two years ago at 
Oxford: “In the days of Constantine the world allowed itself to be 
inoculated with a mild attack of Christianity, so as to escape the 
disease.” Is that not the case with many in America? It is in Great 
Britain. You who are going into the ministry have the opportunity 
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of giving them the real thing; but in order to do it you must yield 
your lives fully to the influence of the Holy Spirit. Are you willing 
to go anywhere, or are you like my classmate in Union Theological 
Seminary? He was asked to speak to us, and it is rather a difficult 
job for a theological man to speak to his fellow-students, but he 
could draw a little and he drew a picture of a man in a rowboat. He 
was pulling a vigorous stroke, but no progress was made; there was 
a rope binding the boat to shore. Frank Snyder said: “Men, there 
has been a rope binding me to the shore; God has helped me to cut 
that rope; I am off to Siam.” And he is off there now. Are there 
ropes binding us here today, or are we really willing to go anywhere 
for Christ? A Union Theological graduate said to me when I was in 
the seminary: “Come and speak to my people about missions.” I 
said: “I will do no such thing; you speak to your people yourself 
about missions. What is the pastor’s work if it is not to speak to his 
people about missions? I am only an undergraduate.” He said: 
“The trouble is, if I were to speak to them they would say, ‘Why 
don’t you go?’?” He felt in his own heart that he had not fully 
yielded to the Spirit of God. 

I remember at a conference of theological students in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, a man signed a declaration during the time of prayer. 
His name was sent to the missionary society of the denomination 
with which he was connected, and after a time word came that two 
men were wanted for the field. He named a classmate, and then 
came word from the missionary society that only one of the two 
could be sent; and that man told me, “Wilder, I am ashamed to say 
it, but my prayer has been, ‘Here am I, send John.’” He wanted the 
other man to be sent. Are we actually facing this question out? Are 
we willing to go anywhere for Christ? If so and if He wants us to 
remain at home He will make our ministry a fruitful ministry at 
home. 

I wish to leave with you this message: First, sainthood in our 
own Heaven ; secondly, individual and corporate prayer while we are 
theological students, to help on the work; thirdly, giving while we 
are students to the work; and lastly, facing up to this question of 
life’s service, so that if God tells us to stay at home we can work at 
home, having honestly faced the question of going abroad. One 
young woman said she was willing to go anywhere for Christ, but not 
to Africa. For several months she did not receive in her life the 
measure of divine power she desired. After a struggle of many 
months she said: “Yes, Lord, to Africa if Thou wilt.” She did not 
go, God did not mean her to go, she had not the health; but God 
meant her to be willing to go. Are we willing to go anywhere for 


Him? We have given Him the oars, have we placed the tiller in His 
hand? 
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THE TRAINING OF MEN FOR MISSIONARY SERVICE 
PROFESSOR GEORGE W. KNOX, D.D., NEW YORK 


No one could participate in the Rochester Convention without 


feeling the greatness of the responsibility which is placed upon us; 


that those young men, filled with enthusiasm, should be prepared to 
render efficient service is motive enough to cause earnest and 
prayerful study. Moreover, when we think of the great Empires 
of the East turning toward the West and of the actual conditions 
the missionaries face, the situation assumes still graver aspects. 

I am not to discuss the problem of the training of missionaries 
for the less enlightened parts of the world. China and India and 
Japan are the Empires which appeal most profoundly to our Volun- 
teers, because in them the crisis is most acute. In Japan, indeed, the 
acuteness of that crisis is past, for good or evil, and it is from an ex- 
perience there that I would seek to help in this discussion. 

The training of the missionary for these awakened Empires 
should be especially along three lines. First, if experience in Japan 
counts for anything, the missionary will be brought into immediate 
contact with the eager minds of the younger generation looking for 
enlightenment to the West. They are not interested in its past, not 
in its learning, its theories, its literature, nor its history. They are of 
all things up-to-date and devoted to the world of today. They will 
seek for their own schools and universities graduates of our institu- 
tions of learning who are in the front rank of modern thought. It is 
quite vain for the missionary to hope to retain his influence unless 
he is so taught not only as to inspire the respect of his students, and 


_ of the teachers in government employment, but so as to be sympa- 


thetic with the world-view which has possession of the learned world. 

I have known missionaries (I have not time to relate incidents 
in detail) who were really men of superior attainments, but their 
training had been so narrow, the modern world-view had been kept 
so carefully from their vision, they were so out of touch with the 
world in which they live, that the Japanese simply refused to go to 
them for counsel or for guidance. We must remember that, at 
home, the modern world-view shades off into the medizval and the 
ancient in insensible gradations. Our men study Christianity with a 
certain historic background and they are often insensible of the con- 
flict between the old and the new. But the Orientals come to the 
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new without this admixture of the old, and modern science beats 
upon them with its fiercest glare, for the latest authorities are the 
only men of the West of whom they have so much as heard. To win 
such students to Christ is a task somewhat like in character to that 
presented to men who would win to the Gospel unbelieving students 
in our own universities, save with this important difference that at 
present the student in the Orient will have no prepossession against 
Christianity but rather in its favor. All training, then, of missionaries 
will be a failure which does not make them sympathetic with modern 
science and sufficiently in possession of its methods and materials to 
associate with other students. 

The second training which is essential is in the history, the 
philosophy, and the religion of the lands to which they go. One may 
live long in a land and acquire its vernacular and mingle freely with 
its people, and yet never penetrate to the springs of the national life. 
There are foreigners in our land who know nothing of the history or 
of the religion of Americans. Their opinions, however long they 
live here, are valueless. So it is with foreigners living in Oriental 
lands, with an additional difficulty. We men of the white race have 
an insufferable conceit which scarcely can be overcome—all men of a 
different color are by right, and ought to be, our inferiors. Even if, 
through the influence of the Christian religion, we hold a different 
creed, the inborn sense of superiority asserts itself again and again. 
It is impossible to say that missionaries escape this national charac- 
teristic. Indeed, in some respects their very calling increases it as 
they are “sent of God to the heathen.” This attitude is an insuper- 
able barrier to success. All unconsciously we’ presume upon our 
superiority—in a hundred ways we seriously offend against good 
manners, to say no more. But I have never known a missionary who 
has given sufficient labor to the study of religion, history, and 
philosophy who has not confessed to a profound change. 

Sympathetic the missionary always is, yet it is not sympathy 
which the native craves but the respect which is due to an equal. It 
is only when the missionary comes to know that these people have 
wrestled with the great problems of existence, perhaps far more pro- 
foundly than he, that he comes to give them the respect which is 
their due. Moreover, without such a knowledge, how shall he be the 
effective preacher of the Gospel; how shall he distinguish truth from 
error; how shall he use the truth they already possess? I need not 
dwell upon this for it would carry me far beyond my limits, but I 
would add that in many mission fields this knowledge is acquired at 
too great a price. Students often have neither the guides nor the 
books necessary and must make their own path. Moreover, the prac- 
tical duties of every day press all too heavily. 

It is impossible for us to make experts or to give a thoreugh 
knowledge of such topics, but the missionary before he enters upon 
his work should have the great lines marked out and understand 
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what the study of the people’s thought requires. It would be well 
were he to begin the study of the classical language; the common 
speech he will acquire as a matter of course (though as matter of 
fact he does not always learn it) but he is sometimes discouraged 
. from attacking the classical language by teachers who should be 
wiser guides. So was it in my own case and I lost priceless years 
which might have carried me far in a study that was indispensable. 
Such a beginning can be made here, though the study should be car- 
ried on to completion there. 

Third, the missionary must be trained in the essential teachings 
of our faith, so trained that he can disentangle them from their 
Occidental settings and from forms acquired through sectarian strife 

and the incidents of partictilar historical developments. It is an 
_ accepted principle in mission polity that we are not to impose differ- 
ences and non-essentials upon converts. We have come to see that the 
East may develop a Christianity of its own, which, petchance, may 
have elements of high value for us. If this be the fact, our training 
must be discriminating and profound. Fat more than the minister 
at home is it imperative that the missionary should know his hope 
and the reason for it. On this I surely need not dwell. 

Let me sum up: The crisis in the East is this: leaders turn to 
the West for guidance, they eagerly seek its science, theology, and 
ability. Are they to have it without the ethical and religious elements 
_ which only can save it from a commercial materialism? If the mis- 
sionary is to succéed, to aid in making the new civilization Christian, 
he must have a threefold training: First, he must intelligently and 
sympathetically enter into the spirit of the modern scientific world; 
second, he must understand the civilization of the land to which he 
goes; third, he must disentangle the essential truths of Christianity 
from Occidental forms and incidental accretions. That we may so 
train men is the task committed to our hands. 


THE TRAINING OF MISSIONARY CANDIDATES 
PROFESSOR LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET, S. T. D., NEW YORK 


ALL MY CONVICTIONS as to methods of training the missionary, 
I hold by virtue of the central and fundamental conception which 
has taken form in my mind of the chief object in the training of the 
missionary. This I take to be the preparation of the missionary, in- 
tellectually and otherwise, to meet and solve the vital problems which 
are inevitably presented to one who has any part in the missionary 
enterprise. We have become increasingly conscious, here at home, 
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of the appalling difference between success and failure in religious 
work, and that same difference is increasingly manifest in the for- 
eign mission field. 

There was a time when the problem of training did not press so 
heavily upon us, for the conventional idea of the Christian worker 
led to an equally conventional idea of the training necessary for 
Christian service. We are coming more and more clearly to recog- 
nize that the difference between success and failure is more largely 
than we supposed a question of personality and the developed ability 
to deal with the actual situations which are presented in Christian 
work. Here, for example, is a young minister, carefully trained 
according to elaborate analysis of the subjects properly belonging to 
his education, who finds, within a week, that his training is worse 
than useless unless he has the power to deal with men and women 
and with the actual problems of life. Unless he has the ability to win 
hearts, to reach and change lives, he has no vocation. Here is the 
missionary, placed in a position where more depends upon what he 
is than upon what he knows, and placed there to win the allegiance of . 
people who are fortified against him by entrenched tradition and 
deep-seated racial prejudice. It is perfectly clear that the training 
which shall fit young men and young women to deal with situations 
like these must have primary reference to the fact that the very heart 
and center of their work and the crux of their success is the ability to 
deal with these complex and vital situations. 

In my judgment there are three requisites, three essential con- 
stituents, that must enter into the life of an effective and successful 
missionary. The Christian worker abroad must have, first, a cos- 
mopolitan outlook; second, an interdenominational doctrinal view- 
point; third, the ability to get along with all kinds of people. Let us 
deal with these in turn. 

First, the cosmopolitan outlook. The missionary is placed in 
a cosmopolitan situation and inevitably is compelled to deal with in- 
ternational problems. It is simply impossible for a missionary to 
maintain the insular or provincial standpoint and succeed in dealing 
with alien races. The whole discussion which has become so acute 
as to national churches and the necessity of allowing Chinese and 
Japanese and other races to form their own characteristic systems of 
thought and interpretations of Christianity, is simply the inevitable 
demand and outcome of the cosmopolitan outlook forced upon suc- 
cessful missionaries. No one who does not see the world as a whole, 
who does not recognize the place and claim of the nations of the 
world to a part in his thought, can ever be a successful missionary. 

Second, the interdenominational doctrinal viewpoint. The mis- 
sionary enterprise devolves upon the whole Church, and its success 
demands the support and enthusiasm of the united Christendom. 
Our denominational differences have no place or right on the for- 
eign field. They have no historic meaning, and no value to the con- 
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verts who come from great non-Christian nations of the world to 
have a part in our common Christianity. There is a vast body of 
truth common to all Christians, and that essential truth must form 
the burden of our message to the world. 

Third, the ability to get along with all kinds of people. Word 
has come to us from all sources that one of the major problems of 
missionary life and administration is the adjustment of missionaries 
to one another. We have heard of instances where missionaries have 
been moved from one field to another in the vain hope that some- 
where people might be found with whom they could get along. The 
ability to adjust one’s self to all kinds of circumstances, the personal 
adaptability which makes adjustments to the peculiarities of others 
- natural and easy, is an essential element in the fitness of any candi- 
date for missionary service. The development of this peculiar ability 
must, therefore, be one objective point in all training of missionary 
candidates. 

Now, how are these three qualifications to be obtained? How is 
one to get the cosmopolitan outlook, the interdenominational view- 
point, and the ability to get along with all kinds of people? It is 
our conviction that only by the use of the Bible and by emphasis 
upon the Bible as the instrument of spiritual culture can these 
essentials be secured. The Bible does give the vision of the world 
as one in its need for the Gospel and its claim upon Christians. 
The training of the student in a great cosmopolitan center in the 
concrete and practical task of giving the Bible to the world, is the 
most natural and sure method of overcoming the provincial and local 
viewpoint of the average untrained student. Bible study alone is not 
enough. It is only as the Bible is actually put into the hands of the 
student and carried by the student to the nations that wait for it in 
these great cosmopolitan centers of population that the recognition 
of. the manifold world with its manifold need will be forced 
upon the mind. The interdenominational doctrinal viewpoint cannot 
be attained except as one studies deeply and broadly the Christian 
doctrines in their Biblical setting. By this process, in which passage 
is added to passage, the over-emphasis upon limited aspects of truth, 
which is the source of all denominational differences, can be cor- 
rected. 

And, lastly, the use of the Bible and the emphasis upon it as 
the one divine instrument of spiritual culture in the training of char- 
acter and in the forming of human lives according to the standard 
of Christ will aid us in training students in the difficult art of living 
with people. The intellectual mastery of the Bible, the formal ac- 
quisition of Biblical knowledge, can never reach the springs of char- 
acter and soften the asperities of human nature. This can be done 
only by the constant emphasis upon the significance of the moral life 
and also, one would suspect, by the actual living together in one com- 
munity of all kinds of people. 
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We are convinced, therefore, that the training of the missionary 
is a vital process in which mind, and heart, and character alike must 
be touched to the finest issues, made responsive by that deep, inward 
spiritual culture which comes from the prayerful and faithful use of 
the Word of God. What the missionary is in himself, together with 
the acquired ability to deal with the vital and complex problems of 
life, constitutes his fitness for service in the missionary field. 


THE PLACE OF A TRAINING SCHOOL IN THE PREPARA- 
TION OF WOMEN FOR MISSIONARY SERVICE 


DEACONESS SUSAN T. KNAPP, NEW YORK 


THERE WAS a time when the woman journeyed along the path 
of life several centuries behind the man in all matters which concern 
educational privileges. Now, she is well-nigh abreast of her brother, 
and the companionship which this approach has brought about is 
charged with advantages both to men and women themselves and 
also to the work to which they are devoting their energies. But 
that department of education which trains for a sacred calling has 
not moved onward as quickly in the case of the woman as has her 
secular education. 

The ministry of men in the Christian Church is of such a char- 
acter, and is such an inseparable part of her life, that systematic 
preparation and due authorization are the legitimate steps to its 
exercise. But the woman also has her ministry in the Church of 
Christ, and foremost among her opportunities to serve is the calling of 
the missionary. It is to be greatly deplored that her preparation for 
this calling should often be merely an offer on her part to undertake 
the work and, after certain inquiries satisfactorily answered, a glad 
acceptance of her services. It is because of my connection with a 
theological school for women which is striving to provide a religious 
education to be compared favorably with that given to men, that I 
have been bidden to speak to you of the training school and the 
woman missionary. 

The training school exists for two purposes—to test and to 
equip. I would therefore deal briefly with the woman who comes 
to be trained and with the training she receives. 

After due inquiry and investigation, the candidate enters the 
school on probation. Her minister has pronounced her qualified in 
character and ability, and her physician has given her a certificate of 
health. Now I am sorry to tell you that the principal of the school 
soon learns that neither of these guarantees is of necessity to be 
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depended on. Various serious limitations of intellect and tempera- 
ment may show themselves under the school discipline, and it is not 
impossible that the candidate may prove to be a nervous wreck! 
And now begins the difficult task of the Principal. Does the good 
outweigh the evil? Will the strength conquer the weakness? What 
verdict shall be rendered at the close of the period of probation? 

The candidate for work in the mission field should be a mission- 
ary, potentially when she enters the school, for the school develops 
latent capacity; it does not create. We do not wish to produce one 
type of woman for missionary work——many types are needed for 
many places—but there are certain types which are unsuited to mis- 
sionary work in any place, and these should be recognized promptly 
and the rejected candidates led into work more suited to their limi- 
tations. ; 

In our earlier days of leadership in these schools we principals 
are prone to ask ourselves whether we must not count upon the 
power of the Holy Spirit to produce the needed change—but later 
we keep in mind the truth that the Holy Spirit is the Protector and 
Guide of this weak personality ; that it is not His office to create out 
of this inferior material a totally different person—and what we 
need is a totally different person. Therefore, it is no lack of faith to 
consider disqualified one who is clearly capable of walking with God 
and yet not capable of expert effort for Him. 

But, given the woman who is a missionary potentially, who pos- 
sesses the substratum of a college or good higher school education, 
what should be her equipment for work in the mission field? The™ 
training provided in an approved school falls naturally into three 
divisions: (1) The Scholastic; (2) The Practical; (3) The Devo- 
tional. 

Of this threefold training I am led naturally to speak from per- 
sonal experience in the school with which I am identified. 

The course of study should resemble closely that of a theological 
seminary—solid, painstaking, up-to-date. The Old and the New 
Testaments should be studied not only devotionally but as history 
and literature. The New Testament Greek if not required should 
be an elective. Holy Scripture is not, however, the only work to 
which the student should devote herself. How largely the study of 
theology is left to the clergy! We hear it said, “People grow con- 
troversial when they come to know a little about the dogmas of the 


Church, and often very narrow-minded.” “Dogmatics serve to 


glorify truth,” the theologians tell us. If then the student grows 
controversial she makes a grave mistake. As to narrow-mindedness 
—it is enough to remind oneself that enlightenment drives out nar- 
row-mindedness in every other branch of learning; it is not to be 
believed it has been left to the “queen of sciences” to usher narrow- 
mindedness in. Believing ignorance is to be affectionately tolerated 
in a little child, in man or woman it is to be deplored, for it is not be- 
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lieving ignorance but educated faith which stands firm in times of 
pressure or assault. 2 4 

Church history should be taught as the greatest external evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity and as the source, second only to 
Holy Scripture, from which we may draw lessons in faith and cour- 
age, stories which will teach the convert to be a faithful soldier and 
servant and answers for the cynic who does not see breaking on the 
horizon the dawn of a brighter day. A class in teaching is neces- 
sary—an informal class in which methods are examined and dis- 
cussed and practice work done. Missions should be carefully studied 
and a missionary society should be a feature of the school, that con- 
tributions may be made by the body of students to certain missionary 
fields and a daily service of intercession for missions be maintained. 

One is often asked why such thorough scholastic training is 
thought necessary for missionary work. It is necessary, first for the 
woman herself. She possesses knowledge about those matters which 
count for most in life, and in the hours of loneliness which are surely 
in store for her she will rejoice both in her thoughts and in her books. 
It is no less of value to her in her work. The intellectual impetus, 
the furnished mind, are with her in every situation she faces and her 
poise is firmer in consequence. 

The second division of the training to be given is the practical 
training. In this division of our subject will appear both those prac- 
tical courses of instruction such as Music, Sociology, Hygiene, Cook- 
ing, and visitation of parochial and institutional work, also such spe- 
cial work as may be required for the particular field to which the 
candidate is going. The summer term in a school modeled as is the 
New York School is devoted to hospital or vacation home work. 
In the hospitals, the student learns, not to be a trained nurse but to 
acquire a knowledge of first things, to overcome the ignorance which 
renders her helpless in an emergency, and to be the valuable friend 
in those homes among her people which are visited by illness and 
death. 

But the chief part of this training is that which strengthens the 
student in living a devout life. The first thing for her to attend to 
is herself. It is what she is more than what she says or does 
which will count in the end. The missionary, though trained to a 
life of activity, should ever bear in mind that work without prayer 
and meditation is a sadly imperfect thing. Her life, like that of the 
clergyman, is spent in the midst of the people, in the midst of urgent 
calls upon time and strength. It is left to her, therefore, to form her 
own habits of devotion. 

During her training she learns the value of the grace which has 
been well named, sweet reasonableness. She becomes more self-dis- 
ciplined, more wedded to her faith, more wedded to prayer. The 
training also teaches her that wisdom, no less than duty, lies at the 
root of obedience, and a line, more and more clearly defined, is drawn 
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between conscience and self-will. She is sure philanthropy was 
never made to stand alone and she puts it in its true position, follow- 
ing after, and closely dependent upon, the “first and great command- 
ment.” She works as the disciple worked on the Galilean hillside, 
passing back and forth between Christ and the hungering multi- 
tude: forth at the bidding of his Master, laden with the won- 
drous bread, back at the bidding of his own heart with hands out- 
stretched and empty. 


MEN AND MISSIONS 


The Responsibility of Laymen for the Promotion of 
the Foreign Missionary Enterprise 


Laymen and the World’s Evangelization om 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF LAYMEN FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


THE HONORABLE SAMUEL B. CAPEN, LL.D., BOSTON 


WE must all recognize the special timeliness of this subject as 
we come to the close of this Student Volunteer Convention. Once 
in a student generation these wonderful conventions are held, and 
men and women, delegates from all our educational institutions, are 
brought to face their duty with regard to their life-work, especially 
as related to the claims of the foreign mission field. It has been 
and is one of the great movements of the world; what the Mission 
Boards could have done without it I do not know; it is growing in 
power and usefulness, and its greatest work is still to come. 

During the last three years, especially in connection with the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, there has been another uprising, 
this time of the laymen for world-conquest. If the young men and 
women are to give their lives in increasing numbers to foreign mis- 
sionary service and go to the front, the mature men in active life 
today have a responsibility put upon them to support and sustain 
these new missionaries by their lives, their prayers, and their gifts. 
While it is true that “money cannot save the world,” yet, humanly 
speaking, it is equally true that “the world cannot be saved without 
money.” Laymen are beginning to see that it is time to “even up,” 
and every Christian is bound to go into missionary service in some 
way. Any man can, if he chooses, turn his back upon the Son of 
God, but if he accepts Christ’s “come,” he must respond to Christ’s 
“go.” If he does not go personally, he is bound to support gener- 
ously others who do. 

1. To be still more definite about our responsibility as laymen, 
let me say, first, that we are bound to recognize that Christianity 
alone can save the nations. We believe there is some good in all 
the religions of the non-Christian world, and we gladly accept 
whatever of truth God has revealed to anyone; but more and more 
we see how inadequate they all are, and every one of them is going 
into bankruptcy. To illustrate: much has been said about the 
_ beauty of Hinduism, but look at its practical results; it is full of 
vileness and rottenness. If I should describe it here in detail, I 
should be arrested for obscenity. In the city which is said to be the 
best that Hinduism has produced there are five thousand temples 
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which live to ruin men and women and to get gain; all this in the 
name of religion. 

It is true, not only morally, but also intellectually and physically, 
that Christ alone can save the nations. Nearly one-half the world 
has never seen a spelling book or a Bible, and could not read them 
if they did. Then the “medicine man” of the East is a horrible 
reality. The people often believe that the sick are under the spell of 
a demon who must be appeased. If a child has convulsions, a red 
hot iron may be pressed against the skull and a hole burned to the 
brain to let the demon out. In the light of such conditions, morally, 
intellectually, and physically, we have a grave responsibility. There 
is a new idea of international brotherhood in the world; the man in 
Peking, as well as the man in Rochester who is in need, is our 
brother, and we are more than our “brother’s keeper.” The new 
thought is that we are our “brother’s brother.” 

2. We have a responsibility because the commercial and selfish 
interests of Christian nations have often been such a@ curse to the 
non-Christian world. President Taft did a great service in his 
address a year and a-half ago, and again, a few weeks ago, at the 
Methodist Jubilee in New York, in calling attention to the retro- 
gression in life and character of many men who go to the East, where 
they are away from the restraints of home. We must all notice the 
changed conditions in the world in recent years; steam and the cable 
have conquered distance and time. Eighty-five years ago, when the 
American Board sent its first missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, 
it was fourteen months before the officers in Boston knew of their 
safe arrival. Now we can get a message to those same islands, 
allowing for the difference in time, five hours and ten minutes before 
it starts. Under such conditions as these, with a wide-open world, 
with the barriers all down, commerce is pressing everywhere with 
tremendous energy, and commerce without Christ is a curse. When 
the worst of the East and the worst of the West meet in the “open 
port cities,” it is almost literally a hell on earth. We have 
often done worse than to give these nations a stone when they 
needed bread; we have given them poison. 

In the same connection we ought to note the evil done by many 
travelers from our country who are not Christians themselves, and 
who often bring dishonor upon His name wherever they go. The 
great ambassador from Great Britain, the honorable Mr. Bryce, 
has said in this Conference that great harm is done abroad by mem- 
bers of Christian nations who disregard the teaching of their re- 
ligion. Even some who are Christians seem to neglect to take their 
Christianity with them when they go to the Orient. It is an acute 
sarcasm of Dr. Robert A. Hume, that there is more religion to the 
square yard on the banks of the Suez Canal than on any other equal 
area in the world, because so many Western Christians take off 
their religion and leave it there and take it up again on their way 
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back. He also adds that many seem to agree with Kipling that east 
of the Suez Canal there are no Ten Commandments. Certainly we 
have a responsibility, as Christians, quickly to undo the wrong which 
our own people have helped to perpetrate. 

3. Our responsibility is seen because of the growing oppor- 
tunity in the East for missionary work; and opportunity is another 
way of spelling responsibility. The hour has struck which in some 
respects brings us to the most critical moment in the history of the 
world. A thousand million people in Asia have caught a vision of 
something better than they now have, and they are filled with a 
spirit of unrest. They have heard of the liberty we have here; they 
' know something about brotherhood, and they are eager to have these 

things for themselves. The victory of Japan over Russia has shaken 
to its depths all Asia from Constantinople to Korea. With this 
spirit of unrest, there has come a growing national consciousness. 
Look at Japan as she was less than forty years ago; she had not a 
national soldier, a national school, a telegraph pole or a railway tie, 
and little knowledge of medicine. Notices were posted everywhere 
that if a Christian preacher or a Christian teacher or the Christian’s 
God himself should touch Japanese soil he was to be beheaded. Yet 
Japan today has become one of the great powers of the world. Her 
leading men recognize that they owe this change to Christian educa- 
tion, and they are asking earnestly for more missionaries to come 
among them. In some parts of China the gods are being cast into 
the closet and into the river, and the Christian. preacher and the 
Christian teacher is welcomed. In India, caste is everywhere break- 
ing down, and, to quote from one of our missionaries, “the nation 
is becoming unconsciously Christian.” Then there is the wonderful 
change that has come over Turkey. The date July 24, 1908, is to 
that nation what July 4, 1776, is to the United States. The American 
Board has been planting its churches and schools and colleges 
throughout that Empire for more than eighty years, and it has been 
a constant battle with the Turkish government, which wished to 
destroy them. Now they have a constitution which compels com- 
pulsory education, and the Minister of Education has asked a mis- 
sionary of the American Board to help in the perfecting of an educa- 
tional system for the whole Turkish Empire. Liberty, equality, and - 
brotherhood are the words that are heard on every hand. With 
such marvelous changes as these going on everywhere, certainly 
“there is a new responsibility laid upon the men of today to avail 
themselves of these enlarged opportunities. 

In the work of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement there is 
one short word which is making a tremendous appeal, and that 
word is “now.” Men are beginning to see as never before that 
Christianity is not something for our children and grandchildren to 
give to the descendants of those who are now living in the Orient, 
but something for the Christian men of today to give to the present 
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generation in the non-Christian world. No one who has looked 
upon the people of the East has ever seen a single human being that 
could afford to wait. 

Do we realize as we ought that the nations of the East are so 
great in their population that the number of those who are passing 
into another world is almost appalling? In Boston, there has re- 
cently been organized an Exhibition called “Boston, 1915,” by a 
group of men who have made those words their motto; they are 
trying in a large way to make a better city during the coming five 
years. In that Exhibition was a booth intended to show the ravages 
of tuberculosis; there was an electric light which flashed every 
thirty seconds, and underneath it were these words: “Every time 
this light flashes there is another person dead with tuberculosis.” 
It was a most impressive sight to stand there and watch the flash 
of that electric light and hear its silent appeal. This Convention 
has been in session four days, and in that time in China alone more 
than 100,000 persons have gone into another world. With such 
facts before us, is there not a mighty responsibility upon us all to be 
in earnest in reaching men with the Gospel speedily? 

4. We must note a new responsibility which has come to us 
because of the enlarged influence which has come to the American 
missionary in recent years, Our war with Spain brought the United 
States to sit at the Council Board of the nations as never before. 
Some of you will remember that, during our Civil War, John 
Bright declared that, if the United States should live forty years, 
there would not be a gun fired in the world without our permission. 
This has become almost literally true. It was our nation that pre- 
vented the first Hague Conference from breaking up without ac- 
complishing anything ; it was our nation that saved it from disrepute 
after it was organized; it was through the influence of President 
Roosevelt that the second Hague Conference was called. It was 
through the influence of President Roosevelt that peace was brought 
about between Russia and Japan. When, a decade ago, some of the 
nations of the Old World desired to divide China, it was this nation 
that declared for the “open door.” We have returned to China one- 
half of the indemnity received because of the Boxer outrages. Our 
diplomacy with the Chinese government from the days of Anson 
Burlingame to the present time has been greatly to our credit. The 
Golden Rule policy of John Hay was followed up by Secretary Root 
in his remarkable visit to the Republics of South America. All this 
has given the American missionary new prestige and adds therefore 
to our responsibility. 

5. There is another responsibility which appeals to the men 
of today because of the disparity between the missionary forces 
abroad and at home. To illustrate: In one province in India, with 
over 21,000,000 people, there are only twenty-one missionaries, with 
their native helpers; in the same proportion, England would have 
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but thirty-two clergymen; she really has 33,000. Is there any jus- 
tice in England’s having one thousand times as many as her Indian 
province? On the same basis as this Indian province, the United 
States would have but eighty clergymen; we do have over 140,000. 
Again, there is an average of only one medical missionary to every 
2,500,000 in the non-Christian world; in the United States there 
are 4,000 for the same number. On the basis of these far-away 
nations, the United States would have but thirty-five physicians. All 
this, in the growing thought of brotherhood, is seen to be most 
oe and there is developing a sense of responsibility to correct 
this. 

6. We have a responsibility for this work, for we have the 
money with which to prosecute it on avery much larger scale than 
at present. I believe this thought is growing among our men, and 
is adding new meaning to the word stewardship. Men are begin- 
ning to have a new conception of the ownership of money. It is 
interesting in this connection to quote the words of Horace Bushnell 
a generation ago: “One more revival, only one more, is needed, a 
revival of Christian stewardship, the consecration of the money 
power of the Church under God; and, when that revival comes, the 
Kingdom of God will come in a day. You can no more prevent it 
than you can hold back the tides of the ocean.” As we read the 
signs of the times in Canada and in our own land, especially in the 
light of such gifts as that of the late Mr. John S. Kennedy, we are 
sure that that revival has already begun. It is a “man’s job” to 
finance the giving of the Gospel to a thousand million people, and it 
is appealing as never before to the men of our day. 

Eight years ago, at the Toronto Conference, one of the speakers 
used these words: “God has used you, Mr. Mott, and your asso- 
ciates in this Student Volunteer Movement, to federate our young 
men and women in this glorious battle for the coming of the King- 
dom of God in all the world. Ina similar way, we want in England 
‘and Canada and the United States to combine, in something larger 
than a billion-dollar steel trust, all men of every faith, and have them 
furnish the money on a scale worthy of the magnitude of the work. 
No more rivalry, no more overlapping. With economy and effi- 
ciency at every point, let us finish the work that has been so glori- 
ously begun. Let all of those who live under the Union Jack and 
under the Stars and Stripes put out of sight our denominational 
badges, lift up the cross, plan out the work, put up the money, and 
go in together to conquer the world for Jesus Christ.” Through 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement that world-wide trust has been 
formed: not only is it organized in the United States and in Canada, 
but in England, Scotland, and Australia, and within a few days we 
have heard that it has also taken root in Ceylon and Japan. It is 
a satisfaction to remember that this is not the first great laymen’s 
missionary movement to attempt the conquest of the world; the first 
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was organized nineteen centuries ago by One born in Bethlehem; 
its leader was not a priest or a Levite, but a carpenter’s son. He 
gathered around Him a group of laymen, most of whom were fish- 
ermen; His nation was hated, and once only, and that when a babe, 
did He leave the little province in which He was born. So far as 
we have any knowledge, the only thing He wrote was upon the 
ground when the woman who had been such a great sinner stood 
before Him. His real life-work was ended in three short years, and 
He was crucified as a malefactor on the cross. Yet that Jesus, Son 
of Man and Son of God, has altered and is altering the world. By 
His power men’s lives are being changed everywhere. Every race 
and tribe and nation, all classes and conditions, are paying their 
tribute to Him. Never before has He been such a mighty power 
in the world as today. We are to carry His message of love every- 
where, and to plant in this generation the cross which stands for 
Him in the darkest corners of the earth, and to keep together until 
this work is finished. It is this for which the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement stands. Let all our Christian laymen “line up,” back of 
the Mission Boards, back of the missionaries who have gone and 
are going to the front, as a great reserve ready for any demand. 
This is the Responsibility of the Laymen of Today. 


LAYMEN AND THE WORLD'S EVANGELIZATION 
MR. J. CAMPBELL WHITE, M.A., NEW YORK 


TEN YEARS of my life I have spent face to face with the non- 
Christian world working as a layman among the students of Cal- 
cutta, India. I would rather be there now than here, and would be 
there were it not for the conviction that grew upon me during those 
ten years that the real problem of missions is not in India, or in 
China, or in Africa, but here in America, and in Canada, and in 
Great Britain, and other Christian countries. When we decide that 
the Gospel of Christ is worth sending round the world, we will 
undertake it on an adequate scale, and nothing can prevent or hinder 
our successful accomplishment of that undertaking. 

There are two radically different interpretations of what Christ 
meant when He said, “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature.” All our Churches have been interpreting it 
as if it meant that we might do it at our convenience and at our 
leisure. Have we not been expecting that it would take us several 
hundred years to reach the time when the message of Christ would 
become universal? How. many of us have been working on the 
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basis of really trying to make it universal in our own day? I was 
in a very large meeting less than a month ago, where one of the 
most prominent ministers of the city said that he was tired hearing 
of this talk about “the evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion.” He thought it would be a good deal more reasonable to talk 
about evangelizing the world in a million years. I had the oppor- 
tunity of following him, and I said that I thought it was rather hard 
on the present generation of men living in Africa, and China, and 
India, and other non-Christian countries, to go at the task as if we 
had a million years in which to do it. The fact is, this is the only 
generation that we can reach, and another fact is, that unless we 
obey the Great Commission now, while we are here to obey it, we 
shall not have the opportunity of obeying it at all. 

Among the students of the world during the last twenty years 
the conviction has been growing that when Christ said “Preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” he meant His people in every age to un- 
dertake to do it. And now the laymen all over North America are 
rising up alongside of the students and saying to them, “We believe 
that it is our privilege to put our lives into this enterprise with you, 
and to see that it is advocated among all our Churches so that they 
may all be enlisted in it, and to see that it is adequately financed, in 
order that the men who are willing to give life to it may see their 
hopes. realized in all parts of the non-Christian world.” I know more 
about heathenism than the men in this audience, unless you have 
spent ten years in the midst of it, but 1 declare to you my profound 
conviction that it is entirely possible during the lifetime of most of» 
us who are here today so to enlarge the operations of the Christian 
Church that workers will be planted in every part of the world-field 
and an intelligent presentation of the message of Christianity shall 
be made to the last man on this planet. But, manifestly, that process 
cannot be carried out until the workers are located in every part of 
the world-field. 

What is the present situation that confronts us as we look out 
into the great, needy world? Last year, for this enterprise, the con- 
tributions of all Christians throughout the world, not including the 
gifts of the Roman Catholic Church, aggregated $24,613,000. I am 
sure it is a matter of peculiar interest to all of us here to know that 
the United States and Canada constitute so large a unit in that giving 
Sy 1,317,000, an increase last year over the preceding year’s gifts 
of $1,256,000, or more than twice the gain of any single year in the 

~ last hundred years of our missionary development on this Continent. 
Great Britain contributed $9,584,000 of the total, and it ought to be 
said to her credit that her per capita gift is about twice as much as 
ours, so that Great Britain is really far ahead of us in her apprecia- 
tion of her world-responsibility. But, looked at in the large, you can 
see where the world must look for its missionaries. These great 
countries, the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, contribute 
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about 85 per cent of all that is now given for the evangelization of 
the non-Christian world. All other countries combined gave last 
year $3,711,000. 

How far does that amount of money go in the real solution of 
the problem? Money can solve the problem only in so far as it 
supports an adequate force of missionaries and gives them the neces- 
sary equipment with which to work. How far does it go in these 
directions? The reports just published show that there are 15,000 
missionaries now in the field, not counting the wives of missionaries. 
We are not counting them here, because we are trying to get at the 
number of missionary districts that can be occupied. I have here a 
striking deliverance from the whole missionary body of India. It 
was passed in 1902 at the Decennial Missionary Conference repre- 
senting all Christian bodies in that country. May I quote for the 
sake of clearness and force their striking statement: 


“We fully recognize that the greatest part of this work of evangelization 
must be done, not by foreigners, but by members of the Indian Christian 
Church, and to train these Indian Christian workers and to supervise and 
direct their work there will for many years be required a considerable num- 
ber of foreign missionaries. It is thought to be anything but an extravagant 
estimate of the needs of the country if we ask that there be one male and 
one female missionary for every 50,000 of the population, and this would 
mean the quadrupling of our present numbers.” 


At that time there was only one man or unmarried woman 
missionary among every 100,000 of the population of India. They 
asked for a quadrupling of their numbers, in order that there might 
be an average of at least one missionary, either a man or an unmar- 
ried woman, in every district of 25,000. From the Shanghai Con- 
ference comes a similar appeal for China: Giving every minister 
in the foreign field a parish of 25,000 to reach, and every doctor and 
every layman who is there as a teacher, and every unmarried woman, 
a parish of 25,000 people to reach, we have now provided for about 
375,000,000. 

I want you to realize how tremendous a task that is. We have 
here in the United States not a small body of 15,000 missionaries; 
we have 145,000 Protestant ordained clergymen, to say nothing of 
the 20,000,000 of Church members like you and me, and yet we 
think we have a fairly large task in this country. What would you 
think of a small group of 15,000 missionaries, of whom less than 
7,000 are ordained ministers, attempting to reach a population of 
375,000,000? What is that population equal to? It is equal to the 
entire population of the United States and Canada, and Mexico, 
plus all of South America, plus all the population of Great Britain, 
plus all the population of France, plus all the population of Ger- 
many, and about 50,000,000 more thrown in for good measure. 
That is the kind of a colossal undertaking with which our present 
missionary force is confronted, and among that great mass of people 
they are hoping to make the knowledge of Christ generally known. 
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But even if they succeed in that greatest of all definite undertakings 
of human history, it will leave 625,000,000 other people absolutely 
_ unprovided for as yet by the aggregate arrangements of all the 
_ Churches of Christendom, or 25,000 districts, each containing 25,000 
people, without a missionary. 

All of us are interested in the next question: What is America’s 
share of this undertaking? Our missionary boards have been mak- 
ing a careful investigation of that question for the past four years. 
They have reports from their missionaries in every part of the world. 
These reports have been submitted to the Annual Conference of 
Foreign Mission Boards. There was a report given two years ago, 
and a fuller report a year ago. In the published Reports which 
came to that body, you will find that the aggregate number of people 
living in the districts occupied by our missionaries from the United 
States and Canada today is about 600,000,000 of people, or fully 60 
per cent of the non-Christian world. 

In Canada last year there was conducted a National Missionary\ 
Campaign. Their leaders estimated that their proportion of this/ 
responsibility for reaching 600,000,000 of people was about 40,-| 
000,000. This means 40,000,000 of people depending upon Canada, 
and the other 560,000,000 upon the United States. Canada was only 
reaching about 10,000,000 of people with her present missionary 
force. She decided to undertake to quadruple the output, and many 
of her Churches have already risen up to that standard or have gone. 
beyond it. Now, the question is, Will the United States also quad- 
ruple her missionary output, both of workers and of financial 
support? rol: sega 

I believe that this is entirely possible. Six hundred million of 
people in the non-Christian world depend upon us for their knowl- 
edge of Christ. We have a field here in Canada and the United 
States of just about 100,000,000. Notice the contrast first in the 
fields: 100,000,000 here at. home; 600,000,000 abroad; and then 
notice the other contrast in our support: From the United States 
and Canada last year more than $300,000,000 were contributed for 
religious purposes to reach this 100,000,000 of people, of whom 
already 39 per cent are members of various Churches; and to reach 
six times that population out in the non-Christian world, we pro- 
vided $11,317,000 last year! If we provided for ourselves on the 
same scale that we provide for those people, we would have had to 
get along last year in the United States and Canada on a little less 
than $2,000,000 for all religious purposes. On 100,000,000 of 
people at home we spend $300,000,000 in a year; on the same sized 
field yonder we spend less than $2,000,000, Business men do not 
need much more than an acquaintance with these figures in order 
to see that the support is inadequate for so tremendous an under- 
taking. We are beginning to realize how large an undertaking it is. 

It is the greatest educational undertaking in the world. Do we 
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realize that with all our education in this country and other civi- 
lized and Christian lands there still remain fully one-half of all the 
population on this planet who are not able to read or write a word 
of any language? Think what that means, that one-half of the race 
is still illiterate. There are men in the illiterate half who possess 
the latent abilities of great leaders such as have been produced in our 
own civilization. They have all the potentiality that we have in this 
part of the world if it were developed and realized. And think what 
it would mean in the way of adding to the aggregate intelligence of 
mankind if the other half of the world were given an educational 
opportunity. I am glad to see Mr. Rockefeller putting forty or 
fifty millions of dollars into adding to the magnificent system of 
education that we already have in this country. But somebody needs 
to rise up to put forty millions or four hundred millions into the 
education of the other half of the human race. 

_ Iam glad to see individual men putting a million dollars into 
an hospital, as the late John S. Kennedy did into the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York a little while ago. We see the necessity of it 
here, and would not be willing to live in a civilization where every 
man, poor or rich, did not have an opportunity to have the ills of 
the body properly attended to by the most scientific skill. But one- 
half of all the people living in this world do not yet know the 
a-b-c’s of hygiene, or sanitation, or medicine, or surgery, and are 
suffering all the indescribable horrors of their ignorance. And that 
burden of unnecessary suffering will never be lifted until men filled 
with the love of Jesus Christ plunge out into every dark corner of 
this world and learn the languages of these peoples and patiently 
train up an army of qualified physicians and surgeons from the 
natives of the soil in every one of those lands, to lift the burden 
of unnecessary suffering from the other one-half of the human race. 
That is the outstanding philanthropic problem of the world today. 
I do not believe that any single philanthropic scheme was ever pre- 
sented to the public so magnificent in its scope and possibilities as 
that which emanated a little while ago from a group of medical mis- 
sionaries of all Churches in China. China needs now a chain of 
medical colleges planted at strategic centers throughout the Empire 
to raise up under Christian auspices and with Christian spirit an 
army of from fifty to one hundred thousand qualified Chinese doc- 
tors who will lift the burden of unnecessary suffering from one- 
quarter of the human race. Dr. Teusler, of the Episcopal Board, 
with whom I spoke in Richmond, Virginia, a few weeks ago, has a 
great hospital in Tokyo, Japan, and is recognized as the most capa- 
ble surgeon in that country. He lives on an ordinary missionary 
salary, while he earns something over $9,000 a year in his practice, 
and puts all he earns over and above his small salary right back into 
the work. You can afford to stand with and stand behind men who 
are willing not only to invest their money but their lives in this work. 
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God is not asking Christian laymen merely for their money. 
No man has got money enough to discharge his obligations to the 
Kingdom of God. Our Lord is asking for your intelligence, for 
your capacity, for your enterprise, for your vision, for all the gifts 
you have of gracious and glorious manhood to put into the greatest 
problem that was ever given human beings to have anything to do 
with. It is our privilege to unloose the bonds of the men of this 
world and set them free in the liberty wherewith the Son of God 
alone can set men free. 

I call your attention to this fact, that among all these mission- 
aries who come back to us from the darkest corners of the earth, 
you never hear a note of discouragement, you never hear a note of 
doubt. Everywhere, these men say, the Gospel works wherever it 
is given a chance. You never hear from any of them a question 
about the inspiration of the Bible, or that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God, or that the Gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth. Back from the ends of the earth in our day 
there is coming the most striking apologetic that Christianity pos- 
sesses in our generation. For while here, with all our $300,000,000 
a year spent for religious purposes, with 145,000 Protestant clergy- 
men engaged in the work, and 20,000,000 laymen like you and me, 
last year we added less than 3 per cent to our Church membership 
by all our aggregate efforts, while out yonder on the mission fields, 
our missionaries, in the presence of infinitely greater obstacles, added 
more than 12 per cent to the membership of the Churches. While 
we had in this country, with all of our multiplied machinery, an 
average of only three additions to the Church to each ordained 
minister, our American missionaries had an average out of heathen- 
ism of forty-one apiece. It is too late for any intelligent man to 
talk about missions being a failure. If he lived one hundred years 
ago, when it took Morrison many years to win his first convert in 
' China, Carey many years to win his first convert in India, and Jud- 
son many years to win the first convert in Burma, he might talk 
_ that way. He cannot talk that way now. 

It took us one hundred years to win the first million converts out 
of heathenism. We passed the million mark in 1896. It did not take 
us one hundred years to win the second million. We gained them not 
in a hundred years, but in twelve years. We passed the second mil- 
lion mark in 1908. And how many did we win out of heathenism in 
1908? One hundred and sixty-five thousand, an average of 453 
every day of the year. That is what is going on now with steadily 
accelerating success in all parts of the world. It will not take us 
any twelve years to win the third million converts. We are winning 
them now at the rate of a million in six years. But it will not even 
take us the six years. It is only going to be a very short time until 
we can count the converts—the definite, professed converts out of 
heathenism by the million every year. 
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The problem is what ought we to do with these 600,000,000 
people? We have missionaries now among them enough to reach 
about one-quarter of them. The six thousand missionaries we have 
from Canada and the United States can probably reach only a 
quarter of that population. What about the other 450,000,000? Can 
we not quadruple this output in order to reach the whole 600,- 
000,000? How many missionaries would that mean? Only 24,000 
from the United States and Canada. How many would that mean? 
One out of 800 of our Church members. One out of every 800 of 
our Church members would provide a missionary to every district. 
Could we spare them, do you think? The only other question is 
whether the 799 who stay at home could support the one who goes. 
I was supported for ten years in Calcutta by one man, a merchant 
in Montreal. Not only did he have one man, but he supported 
several workers in different parts of the non-Christian world. He 
was glad to put his personality in that serious, large way into help- 
ing to win back the world to a knowledge of Jesus Christ. I have 
no doubt at all in my mind that my friend in Montreal was able by 
the investment he made in consecrated, capable personality in vari- 
ous parts of the world to carry this message of Jesus Christ for the 
first time to scores of thousands of people who never would have 
heard it unless he had cared and invested. My friend, Dr. Goucher, 
of Baltimore, during twenty years, has put $100,000 into work in 
India, developing schools for boys and girls, and the work has been 
marvelously blessed by Almighty God, with this, as one concrete 
result, that there are 50,000 members of the Methodist Church in 
India tonight as the result of that investment of $100,000. That 
man had the right conception of life who said, “I would rather save 
a million men than save a million dollars.” And it ought to be a 
sobering thought to us that there are many men who directly and 
indirectly may be able to carry the Gospel to a million men who 
would not hear it if it were not for our interest and our great ab- 
sorbing life-purpose. It is a significant and terrible thing to live 
when life’s opportunities are so vast. That man’s life is most worth 
living whose work is most worth while, and a great many people 
have not yet given themselves to anything big enough and worthy 
enough and permanent enough to call out all the best that their 
personality has. There came a man into my office the other day, 
and as he sat by my desk he said this to me in so many words: 
“Before this Laymen’s Missionary Movement came to my city and 
my own life, my highest ambition was to be. worth a million dollars. 
I want to say to you today that my highest ambition is to see how 
much good I can do with my money and with my life.” If we will 
put our own hearts, and our children, and our capacity, and our 
treasure behind this enterprise, only God can foresee how rapidly 
we may press out into every part of the field and speed this message 
to the last nation, the last tribe, and the last man in the world. I 
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believe it is the great thing to live for, to work for, to pray for, and 
to sacrifice for. I do not believe that if you can live a hundred years 
you will ever have presented to you a greater opportunity than God 
presents to you now, when He asks you to become a part of the 
_ conscious machinery of God for uplifting and redeeming the world. 
Only spiritual values are permanent values. We brought nothing 
into this world, and, if there is anything certain, it is this, that we 
shall carry nothing out, except our own characters and the char- 
acters of other men made better by our touch. Every man of us, 
millionaire or not, is facing inevitable and eternal bankruptcy except 
as he invests his life and his treasure in something spiritual, for only 
spiritual things are going to endure forever. 

I have only this further word. I want to say; again, I believe 
with all my soul that if you and I and other men like us throughout 
the Church of Christ will put our capacity and organizing ability 
into the work of enlisting Christendom in this task, there is nothing 
in earth or in hell that can prevent our dashing out into every land 
and planting the Gospel in every district and making possible within 
the lifetime of many of us here for the last man in the world to hear 
this message and be able to accept it if he will: 


“Fear not, we cannot fail: 
The message must prevail ; 
Truth is the oath of God, 
And sure and fast, 
Through death and hell, 
Holds, onward, to the last.” 


Jesus Christ is going to win gloriously in this undertaking. 
The only question is whether you and I are going to be crowned 
conquerors with Him when the dominion of the nations is laid down 
at His worthy feet. 


CALLS TO SERVICE 


The Will of God for the Individual 
The Enlistment of Life 


THE WILL OF GOD FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 
THE REVEREND H. ROSWELL BATES, NEW YORK 


In THE GosPEL or JoHN, the fourth chapter and the thirty- 
fourth verse; are these words: “Jesus saith unto them, my meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me.” If you turn over the page, you 
will find these words written: “I seek not mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me.” And if you turn over the page, you will find 
on the next page: “I am come down from Heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of Him that hath sent me.” And before you 
close the pages of the Testament, you again find these words: “Lo, 
I am come to do Thy will, O God.” 

“T am come to do the will of him that sent me.” Every great 
oratorio, every true symphony, every splendid opera of power, has 
running through it from beginning to end, through every part, that 
which we call the theme, and every note and every sound that is 
brought into that oratorio, or that symphony, or that opera, must be 
brought into harmony with that theme. Now you hear the sound 
of a woman’s voice, alone, in song, now you hear the mighty throes 
of the great orchestra, backed by trombone and kettle-drum. No 
matter which you hear, underlying all is the same theme, and every 
note and every part of that oratorio or symphony is subjected to 
that theme. 

Throughout the life of the Lord Jesus Christ there was a theme, 
and this was the theme of His life: “I am come to do the will of Him 
that sent me.” And whether you find Him pegging away at the trade 
of the hammer and nails, or find Him sitting alone by the well 
of Samaria, talking to the outcast woman, or find Him healing the 
one who is sick, or find Him upon the cross of Calvary, you realize 
that everything which entered into His life of thought or word or 
deed was brought into harmony with that theme which ran through- 
out His life even from His boyhood days to His ascension, “I am 
come to do the will of Him that sent me.” 

A few days ago, I received a letter from a Yale man, in which 
he was speaking of that which had been going on in his life, and he 
added these words: “I know not where it will lead me, but hence- - 
forth I am determined to do the will of Him that sent me here.” 
“T know not where doing His will will lead me.” More than once 
that question may have come to Jesus our Saviour. Many years the 
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determination to do God’s will kept Him in that carpenter shop, 
working to earn a livelihood for those dependent upon Him, when 
He must have been longing to get out into a larger and more active 
service. And then it causes Him to turn the key in that shop door 
and to face poverty for Himself and His mother that He might go 
from place to place healing the sick, giving sight to the blind; speak- 
ing words of eternal life to all those who were willing to hear. He 
is enduring a life of hardship, “despised and rejected of men,” when 
there comes to Him one day that wonderful sound of music, the 
voices of men and women singing, “Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord!” He is on the threshold of His ministry. A little 
less than three years He has been in the work that He had looked 
forward to all the years of His life. He is just finding Himself re- 
ceived by the people. Now it is there comes to Him a moment of 
terrific. decision. Two crowns are held out to Him. The people 
would take Him and make Him king. They even want to take Him 
by force. They offer Him the crown studded with diamonds and 
rubies and sapphires. There is another crown held out to Him. It 
is a crown of thorns. Two thrones are held out to Him. The one 
is the ivory throne of David, His father: the other throne is a crudely 
made cross. Two robes are offered Him that day. One is the 
crimson purple of His ancestors, the other is the robe of the crimson 
of His own blood as it shall fall across His body on Calvary. Which 
shall He choose? Shall He take the crown of gold, or the crown of 
thorns, the throne of ivory or the throne of the cross, the robe of 
velvet or the robe of blood? It is a moment of terrific decision. 

May we reverently try to be with Him while He is thinking it 
all out, and can we not hear Him analyze His own thoughts some- 
thing like this? “I am not going to choose the cross just to do the 
thing that is hardest and heroic. Why, if I just let my life continue 
until Iam sixty or seventy, think of the good that I can do! I have 
had only about two years and a half, or a little more, of my ministry, 
for I have been held back during these days in the past and been 
obliged to toil in the shop; and now, if I only let my life last, think 
what good I can do, the people I can heal, the comfort I can bring to 
those who are in sorrow, the poor to whom I can bring joy, the beg- 
gars that I can put upon their feet, the drunkards that I can 
uplift, the souls that I can save! Why should I choose the 
cross? They are willing to take me and make me king; and if I am 
willing to be made king, then even my enemies will rally round me, 
and I know my leadership. Think of my influence when I am upon 
that throne. When I preach the Gospel my voice will be heard in 
Alexandria, throughout Egypt; my voice will be heard in Athens, 
throughout Greece ; my voice will be heard in Rome, throughout the 
world! Oh, what a wonderful pulpit from which I can preach the 
Gospel and can tell people the story that there is a God who cares for 
them, a Father who loves them. My words will bear weight if I 
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preach from the throne. Oh, think what I can do for these poor 
people with the wealth that will be placed at my feet! I would be 
able to help this family in their poverty and their want and their 
suffering. Oh, how much I can do if I have money and wealth to do 
with. Then there is my mother. My mother‘s hopes have been cen- 
tered in me. It will break her heart if I go to that cross. I have 
seen her suffer in poverty with me. How I would love to see her in 
a palace and have comforts and luxuries. Oh, how it would rejoice 
her heart to see the son for whom she has poured out her very life- 
blood, upon a throne. It will crush her if I choose the cross. Which 
shall I choose?” 

How is He to decide? We know His life. It was a life of 
prayer. We know that before He came to choose His disciples He 
spent all night in prayer. We read that, in Passion Week, when Judas 
came to betray Him he found Him where He was accustomed to go, 
apart from the world, lying upon His face in prayer. We have no 
record of what took place that Tuesday of Passion Week. I believe it 
was because He was spending that day in some quiet place, it may be 
with His mother, in prayer; for He knew that He must base His 
decision, not upon what seemed to Himself, perhaps, wise, but upon 
what God willed for Him, and His decision was made because He 
was in touch with God and saw clearly and knew what God’s will 
was for Him. And so, not because it was the heroic thing to do, not 
because it was the advice of His mother or of His friends to do it, 
He went to that cross, and you and I know that the success of Jesus 
Christ the Redeemer of the world rested upon that decision. 

I am not urging you to go to the foreign field. I do not 
know that it is God’s will that you should go to the foreign field. 
But I do urge this, first of all, that you choose as the theme of your 
life that which was the theme of the life of Jesus Christ your 
Saviour. What greater theme can you choose for your life than the 
one which He chose? “I am come to do the will of Him that sent 
me.” “Of Him that sent me.” What an inspiration to know that 
you are sent of God! “I am come to do His will.” Make that the 
determination of your life. 

I am not urging you to go to the foreign field, but I desire 
to tell you that these days are days of decision, when you ought to 
decide, if you are ever going to decide, whether or not God wants you 
to stay at home and whether or not God wants you to go to the field. 
Choose not the field because it sounds hard and heroic. Choose not 
the field because it may crush the heart of your mother. Make your 
choice in moments of quiet prayer, that God may direct you as to 
where you are to go, whether it is to stay here, even as for many 
years He kept Jesus in that carpenter shop, or whether it is to do 
His bidding in the uttermost parts of the earth. These are days that 
must be days of decision as to what you are to do in regard to the 


foreign field. 
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Why do I say this? I say this because the great decisions of 
* our lives should be made when we are feeling the close influence of 
God’s life upon our own hearts, and when we see and know the need 
of a field which may be calling us, or from which we are to turn aside. 
There comes to your door a child calling you to come to his home, 
and you go to that home, and you find a family without fire today, and 
you find them without food today, and you find that they have not 
sufficient shelter to keep them from the storm; and you say to your- 
self, while they are pleading to you to give them bread, pleading 
to you to give them shelter, while the mother and father are pleading 
to you to do something for the children, you say, “Now, I must not 
decide impulsively ; I will go back to my home and I will think it over 
carefully, and then I shall be able to make a wise decision as to what 
to do”; and as you get away and are busy with the many things 
which need to be attended to, in your own home, fainter and fainter 
and fainter grows the cry of that family in their need. No, you 
know the time when you should answer that cry. While the need 
is before your eyes you should lift up your voice and say, “God, I 
have just so much. Ought I to spend that in my home upon those 
whom I know are depending upon me for support, or ought I to © 
give?” And you should be man enough to keep your pocket closed 
if you know your money should be used elsewhere, or you should 
be strong enough to reach out your hand then and there and supply 
that need. The decision must be made at that time while you still 
see before you the crying need of that family in their want. 

When is the time for you to decide whether or not God wants 
you to go to Africa or to South America, or to China or to India or 
to Korea? It must be when you hear that cry coming, as you have 
heard it come to you in these addresses, that pitiful wail of a lost 
world crying out fora Redeemer. These days must be the days when 
you decide, and if you see it is God’s will for you to stay at home and 
take up daily monotonous tasks, you must be strong enough to say, 
“I would love to go, but God says no.” This is the day for you to 
decide whether or not God wants you to stay at home or whether God 
wants you to go, and not, when in after-days as you are busy with 
your studies or are busy with your other work, whatever it may be, 
you hear the cry growing fainter and fainter and fainter, for you 
have heard that cry as you will never hear it again, the cry of a 
dying, suffering, agonizing world for a Saviour whom you know, 
whom you love, to whom you have pledged your life. 

The more important reason why I urge your decision today is 
this: Our decisions should be made when we are our best selves, 
when we are closest in touch with Jesus, when we are where we can 
most clearly hear His voice; and I am mistaken unless what I say is 
true, that you have never felt yourself quite as close to Jesus, you 
have never caught a vision of His face quite as plainly as you see 
that face today, you have never heard His voice speaking to you 
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quite as plainly as you hear His voice speaking today, you have never 
been so completely under the sway of the influence of His will as you 
are today. Therefore, today, today, and not some other day, I 
believe every man and every woman to whom the question comes 
should decide for himself or for herself the question, Is it the will 
of Him that sent me that I should stay at home? Then I will stay at 
home, even though my heart may break to keep me here. Is it God’s 
will for me to go? _Then I will go, even though it crush the life out 
of the mother who gave me birth, for I am here to do the will of 
Him that sent me. 


THE ENLISTMENT OF LIFE 
MISS RUTH PAXSON, NEW YORK 


THERE ARE THREE impressions that must have come to every 
one who attended the Rochester Convention. One is the way in which 
the whole wide world is pressing in upon us today with its need and 
with its opportunity. Some of us may have been particularly inter- 
ested in one country, and we may have felt within our own inner 
lives the need—the awful and indescribable need of that country, but 
we have had one country after another presented to us in such a way. 
that, for the time being, as the speaker was giving to us the vision of 
its need, it seemed as though that was the one country which had a 
right to claim our attention, our prayer, our thought, our devotion. 
So as we look out on the world, on the situation which the Spirit of 
God has wrought there for the expansion of His kingdom, we see 
that we can no longer divide the world up in that way, but that we 
must consider the needs and the opportunity of the whole wide world. 

The second impression is that of urgency in the call from the 
non-Christian world. We attend the meeting whose message con- 
cerns the marvelous Korean revival, and it seems to us that if we are 
going to take advantage of what has been done there by the mighty 
Spirit of God, there must be an adequate and immediate offer of life. 
Then we attend a meeting on China and the speaker makes the need 
of that great country loom up so large that we forget what we heard 
of Korea. Mr. Speer, in his turn, declares that if there is a need in 
China there is ten times as great a need in South America; and, while 
he is talking, South America tramps across our hearts. So we go 
the wide world around, and we see that it is not a question of doing 
something for China and neglecting South America, but that we must 
do something for each one of these countries and do it now. 

The third impression that I feel sure was made on every one who 
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listened to the messages brought to us at this convention, and who 
thought of the men behind these messages, is of the type of men and 
women needed today as missionaries. They must be statesmen, they 
must be able to understand not only the little corner of the world in 
which they live, but the great national life of the country, the great 
international relationship involved. They must be able really to look 
out upon the world as the seat of the real Kingdom. They must be 
men and women not only of intellectual power, but also of spiritual . 
power, realizing what kind of a warfare it is in which they all engage. 

Is it not clear, then, upon the very face of it, that the only place 
to which we can look for men and women who can measure up to 
this opportunity and this responsibility, is the college and the univer- 
sity? The special point I wish to make is that the college as an insti- 
tution—not simply the missionary department as a part of the life of 
that college, or the Student Volunteer band as perhaps a still smaller 
part of that college, but the college itself, faculty working together 
with students—must today realize the responsibility which God lays 
upon it. In the distinctly spiritual messages which were given that 
led us to look in on our own personal life, we saw that the claim of 
Jesus Christ upon our life is supreme, the call to do His will lies as 
an obligation upon every one of us. This was pressed upon us as 
individuals. When Mr. Marling spoke we saw that money, too, is 
a power, and that if God has given to any man or woman power to 
make money, it is a God-given power, and that money belongs to God. 
I can just as truly say that if the wheat field belongs to God, and if 
the country that produces the wheat field belongs to God—if the 
money belongs to God—we can turn to our institutions in this coun- 
try and say that they, too, belong to God, and are to be held as an 
instrument in the hand of God to promote His Kingdom throughout 
the earth. This is especially true of the denominational colleges, 
which were founded with a religious purpose. The appeal comes not 
only to the Student Volunteer band to do a larger volume of work, 
not only to the missionary department to enlarge its plans for the 
enlistment of life, but also to the college as a whole and to the mem- 
bers of the faculty, as well as to the students, to do their share 
toward the world’s evangelization. 

And what is the responsibility that rests on the colleges in North 
America and Canada? If Mr. Murray could say we have been play- 
ing in the matter of missionary-giving, certainly we can say we have 
been playing in the matter of enlistment of life in the work of foreign 
missions. In spite of the report showing that 4,346 students have 
already sailed to mission fields since the organization of this move- 
ment, and 1,275 since the last convention at Nashville, and 379 last 
year—the largest in any one year in the history of the Volunteer 
Movement, we have only been playing at the enlistment of life for 
missions. We have been looking at the number of students we have 
in college and saying, perhaps, “Last year we hadn’t any student 
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volunteers, and this year two men (or two women) have actually 
volunteered.” Or we have been looking at our neighboring colleges 
and we have been saying, “They haven’t any student volunteers and 
we have one (or two or four). Haven’t we done well?” We have 
not looked at the non-Christian world and seen the eight or nine hun- 
dred million people who never heard of Jesus Christ or to the urgent 
demands of the mission boards for men and women. We have been 
looking in that little narrow way at what has been done which we 
consider large. Have you ever compared what we have done in this 
country with what has been done in some other country, and have 
you stopped to think of the vastly disproportionate number of stu- 
_ dents we have in the United States of America? In Germany, ac- 
- cording to the report that comes from the latest World’s Students 
Christian Federation, there are just 450 students in their entire 
Christian Union. In Holland, there are 384—2z9 of that number being 
women}; in Great Britain there are something like 6,000 students and 
out of that number something over 1,400 have gone to the mission 
field. In Canada, there are, according to this same report, 2,500 stu- 
dents; whereas in the United States in our Young Men’s Christian 
Associations—in our student Associations alone—there are 59,000 
students, and in our Young Women’s Associations there are 48,000 
students. Take that into consideration, and then as we put over 
against it 1,275 volunteers, the product of the last four years, I am 
sure it must seem to every one of us a pitifully small number. 

Those who were delegates to the Rochester Convention have a 
very definite responsibility resting upon them as they resume the - 
work in their several colleges. Through the report they give: 
through their testimony in missionary meetings, through little group 
meetings in their own rooms among their circles of friends; through 
conversation with their fellow students—they must do their share to 
create a missionary interest and to press home upon the mind, heart 
and will of Christian students the urgent claims of the mission fields, 
the need of men and women in other lands, and the call of Jesus 
Christ to a life wholly yielded to Him to do His will. 


THE ENLISTMENT OF LIFE 
KENNETH S. LATOURETTE, PH.D. 


I HAVE BEEN impressed with the fact that since European and 
American universities were first organized, the prophets of the 
Church have in large measure come from them—that they have had a 
pre-eminent place in the enlistment of men for life service. Begin- 
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ning with the Oxford professor, Wycliffe, who gave England an 
open Bible, continuing with Huss and his band of Bohemian students, 
with Luther, who nailed his ninety-five theses to the chapel door of 
the University of Wittenberg, down to the little group of men in the 
University of Paris, who with Ignatius Loyola as a leader, caught 
the vision of the world and of the world’s need for Christ, on down, | 
still, through Wesley and the band of praying Oxford students, 
through whom the revivals of the eighteenth century and Method- 
ism had their origin; and once again to the memorable Haystack 
meetings at Williams College, and their profound influence on 
American missions; through all of these past movements and 
through many others, the universities have been places of vision. 

And I am convinced today that we are on the eve of another 
great awakening in our colleges, at the beginning of another great 
movement toward unselfish life-service. Mr. Birdseye, in his book on 
“Individual Training in our Colleges,” characterizes this age, not as 
one noted so much for the great industrial or commercial develop- 
ments, but as being pre-eminently an age of university building. In 
other words, the thing which in future years will impress the his- 
torian who studies this age will be the fact that men gave largely of 
their wealth to endow universities and colleges, and that students 
came to our colleges in unprecedented numbers. In America, many 
of our larger universities have an endowment and a student body 
larger than those of all our colleges of half a century ago. 

In the light of this wonderful material growth there is a danger 
of a loss of vision, and our universities today need some great motive 
outside of themselves, some great commanding field for self-sacrifice, 
which will call our students to greater life-service. And the field is 
here. As we have heard over and over again during this Convention, 
the world has never been so open to receive the Gospel and may 
never again be so open as it is at the present time. So the problem 
which presents itself to us as delegates is whether our colleges and 
universities shall fulfill their high calling. It does not depend upon 
those who are back in our colleges, but upon us. We are the ones of 
this student generation who have heard the call. We are the ones 
who have been given the privilege of seeing the vision; and, whether 
we will! or not, from this time on the responsibility rests with us to 
see that our colleges furnish their quota for the foreign field. If 
we are to meet this responsibility we must do at least two things: 

In the first place we must plan adequately to give every student 
in our universities a chance to intelligently consider the claims of 
the foreign field. All students have a right to demand of us that we 
give them an opportunity to consider the question of the foreign field. 
I was in one of our largest universities not long since talking with 
some men about the opportunities for service on the foreign field, 
and afterwards a Senior came to me and said: “Why hasn’t any one 
told me about this before? I have been here for four years and no 
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one has ever put this proposition up to me.” And so it is our duty, 
as delegates, to consider bringing to every student in our respective 
institutions the opportunity of life-service in the foreign field. 

In the second place, if this is to be done, we must each of us 
consecrate our lives completely to our Lord; because, after all, God 
doesn’t call men by eloquence, but by His spirit working through 
those who have given thernselves to Him. Each of us must consider 
immediately whether or not we will give ourselves completely to do 
God’s will in bringing to the college the need of the foreign field. 
It is possible for any delegate to go back to his or her institution 
and be the means under God of making that institution a great pro- 
pagating center for Christ, a great leader of movements in this 
country and in other lands. God is willing to do it if we are but 
willing to let Him. Will we let Him? 
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WORDS OF APPRECIATION TO ROCHESTER 
MR. JOHN R. MOTT, M.A., CHAIRMAN 


ON BEHALF of the nearly four thousand delegates and visitors 
of this Convention, I wish to express to our good friends of Roches- 
ter the thanks which well up tonight in the hearts of all of us. We 
wish to express our gratitude to the Chamber of Commerce, which 
extended the invitation to this Convention, supported by the Minis- 
terial Association. It is a happy circumstance to find a Chamber of 
Commerce with that discernment and fine spirit to recognize an alli- 
ance that is often lost sight of and not utilized as it should be, the 
alliance beween commerce and the spread of the peaceful Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

We thank all of the many churches of this city, conspicuous 
with its church life; in particular, its pastors and the leading laymen 
and- devoted women, who have given countless evidences of their 
deep interest and devotion to the great cause which has brought us 
together. 

We would thank, in a very special way, the many, many homes 
which have so generously and graciously been opened to us and 
which have manifested a hospitality beyond all praise. We feel that 
deeply, every one of us, and we do not attempt to express by the poor 
medium of words what we feel. 

We thank the institutions of learning in this city, also the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and the many 
other societies and organizations which have diligently and earnestly 
co-operated in the plans of the Convention. 

We would express our appreciation to the press for the generous 
space which they have devoted to the proceedings of the Convention 
and for their rare discernment and weighty editorial endorsement of 
the principles and the spirit of this Movement. 

We would also voice our gratitude to all the others, who by gifts 
of money, by the use of time, by advocacy and the use of influence, 
and by expressed sympathy and prayers, have done so much to help 
to furnish the conditions in which there could be generated to the best 
advantage the spirit that has pervaded the Convention during these 
wonderful and never-to-be-forgotten days. 

With full hearts we thank you all, and through you those who’ 
are not permitted to be with us tonight. And, again, I say words are 
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entirely inadequate. We will be satisfied with no other expression 
save to try by our lives to realize more fully the visions and ideals 
and purposes of these days, and we know that in that way you will 
be best pleased. e 

My heart has been deeply moved as I remember a great visita- 
tion of God to this city some two generations ago through His ser- 
vant, Charles G. Finney, and many of us have been praying that the 
same overbrooding and indwelling and omnipotent Spirit might visit 
graciously with a breath from heaven this city to which we have 
become attached and which will always be associated with some of 
the deepest experiences of our lives. 


CABLE GREETINGS 


The following cablegrams from various countries were read by 
the chairman. 


New Zeatanp: “Merton Conference greets Rochester Convention.” 

CuRISTIANIA, Norway: “Surely, blessing I will bless thee, and multi- 
plying I wil! multiply thee.”—Eckhoff. 

Buenos Arres, ARGENTINA: “Extraordinary educational and material 
progress. Multitudes without any religion. Crisis challenges Volunteers.” 
—Hurrey. 

Assiut Cotiecr, Ecypt: “Assiut College greets you with heartiest sym- 
pathy and expectation.” 

CoNSTANTINOPLE: “Laborers for Christ in Turkey request your prayers, 
sympathy and co-operation in a time of wonderful opportunity in the Turkish 
Empire.”—Lawson Chambers. 

PETERSBURG: “Remember Russia. Need intense. Possibilities tremen- 
dous.”—Baron Nicolai. ; 

CatcuttA: “India’s restlessness and spiritual thirst challenge Chris- 
tianity. Reinforcements or retreat—Which?”—Farquhar. 

Cuina: “Fifty years of planting and tilling. Harvest imminent. Where 
are the laborers ?”—Fisher. 

SHANGHAI, CHINA: “God has melted ancient China. Who will mould 
the new?”—Brockman. 

Foocnow: “Changing China needs your unchanging Christ.” 

SEOUL, KorEA: “Korea’s watchword, A million souls for Christ this 
year, makes help imperative. 


HONOR ROLL 


THE NAMES of student volunteers whose death during the past 
four years has been reported at the office of the Movement, were 
read by the Reverend J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., vice-chairman. 


Nellie Dick Adams (Mrs. J. E.)—Topeka School, Art School—Korea. 
Howard Conklin Baskerville—Bellevue College, Princeton University— 
Persia. 
Walter Benson Batcheller, Cornell College, Northwestern University, Medi- 
cal—China. 
Mary Venable Berst (Mrs. W. L.)—Normal College, Teachers’ College— 
China. 
Josephine May Bixby, M. D—Woman’s Medical College—China. 
Irving G. Boydstun—Cumberland University and Theological Seminary— 
China. 
Mary E. Brown—Western College, Moody Training School—Korea. 
Briton Corlies, Jr.. M. D.—University of Pennsylvania Medical, Polytechnic 
Hospital—China. 
George Cornwell—Amherst College, Union Theological—China. 
Wallace S. Faris—Princeton Theological—China. 
Edward H. Fitzgerald—Yale University, Episcopal Theological—China. 
Archibald H. Grace—Reformed Episcopal Seminary, McGill University— 
India. 
Alice Underwood Hall—Oberlin College--China. 
Weston O’Brien Harding—Johns Hopkins University—China. 
Alfred Ernest Harris—Bradley Polytechnic, Northwestern University— 
_ Africa. 
Julia Winter Hatch (Mrs. J. E.)—University of Illinois, Moody Training 
School—A frica. 
_ Verling W. Helm—De Pauw University—Japan. 
Eula Walton Hensley—Southern Baptist Theological, Breckenridge Normal 
—China. 
Low Johnston Hope (Mrs. F. H.)—Maryville College, Bible Teachers’ Train- 
ing School—Africa. 
Joseph Morrison Irwin—McCormick Theological—India. 
Albert A. Jagnow—Rutgers College, German Theological—Micronesia. 
John Reese Jones—Hanover College, McCormick Theological—China. 
Wm. M. Junkin—Washington and Lee University, Union Theological— 
Korea. 
Ruby R. Kendrick—Scarritt Training School, Southwestern University— 
Korea. 
William Duncan King—Southern Baptist Theological, Richmond College, 
-Crozer Theological—China. 
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Benjamin W. Labaree—Marietta College, Hartford Theological—Persia. 

Alma Schofield Lang (Mrs. E. F.)—Toronto Training School—A frica. 

George Leck—Manchester College, Auburn Theological—Korea. 

Zenas Sanford Loftis—Vanderbilt University and Medical—Thibet. 

Ella M. Maddock—Moody Training School—India. 

Elizabeth Hawley Maurer (Mrs. Henry)—University of Michigan—Turkey. 

Adelle McMillan—Moody Training School—Egypt. 

William Harold Millard—Harvard University, Newton Theological—China. 

Merrill Gillette Miller—Ohio Wesleyan University—Malaysia. 

William R. Miller—Phillips Exeter Seminary, Gettysburg Theological— 
Africa. 

Dr. Isabella Little Mitchell (Mrs. I. E.)—Ontario Medical, Bible Teachers’ 
Training School—China. 

Samuel Forman Moore—McCormick Theological—Korea. 

William Dean Noyes—University of Wooster, Auburn Theological—China. 

Charles Williams Ottley—Princeton University, Johns Hopkins Medical~ 
Turkey. 

Clement Carrington Owen—University of Virginia, New York Post-Grad- 
uate Medical College—Korea. 

Thomas Buckley Owen—Iowa Wesleyan University—China. 

Arthur C. Parker—Syracuse University—India. 

Elizabeth Campbell Pieters (Mrs. A. A.)—Northwestern University—Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Daniel Miner Rogers—Princeton University, Hartford Theological—Turkey. 

Charles Cranford Sawtell—Bellevue College, Omaha Theological—Korea. 

Warren Bartlett Seabury—Yale University, Hartford Theological—China. 

Minnie A. Seldon—McMaster University, Nyack Training School—China. 

Robert A. Sharp—Union Training, Oberlin College—Korea. 

Richard Henry Sidebotham—Alma College, Princeton Theological—Korea. 

Elma R. Simons—Wayland Seminary—Burma. 

Henry E. Smediey—Toronto Training School, McMaster University—Africa. 

Owen Lovejoy Stratton—Moody Training School—China. 

Arthur H. Swift—Jamaica. 

Theodore Turner Tabb—Vanderbilt University—Japan. 

Agnes Maria Turnbull, M. D—Woman’s Medical College—India. 

Maude Wiest Turnbull (Mrs, Walter)—Nyack Training School—India. 

Lillian Havens Wanless. (Mrs. W. J.)—Moody Training School—India. 

John Elias Williams—Marietta College, Auburn Theological—China. 

Frances Wilcox Williamson (Mrs. R.)—Chicago Training School, Wiscon- 
sin University, University of Chicago—Mexico. 

Robert Edwin Worley—Illinois State Normal, Rush Medical—China. 


TESTIMONIES OF OUTGOING VOLUNTEERS 


The Chairman requested all Student Volunteers present who 
expected to sail for the foreign mission field during the year 1910 
to stand, and in a brief sentence to state to what country they were 
going, and why. The following are some of the responses: 

. I want to go to Africa because I want a hard field and hard work 
to do. 

China: My Master has given me a task to perform, and, lo, 
how I am straitened until it be accomplished. 

Africa: When I realized the need and the opportunity and 
knew that God had called me, and realized my privilege and my op- 
portunity, the only thing I could do was to obey. 

China: Because I believe it is the field where I can best render 
obedient service. 

I am to be but a hidden stone, yet a stone in a foundation upon 
which the living Christ shall triumph through the redemption of the 
college students of India. 

I want to go to China because God calls me out there to be a 
Christian homemaker. 

China: Because there I believe my life will count most for 
the Master. 

I go to China because I want to put my life where it will count 
for most in the Kingdom of God. 

India: Because the door of opportunity seems especially open 
to me there. 

I am ready to go wherever I may be sent, because I believe that 
God has a better plan for my life than any that I can make. 

China: In obedience to the call of Christ. 

I have but one life to give, and I give it to China, or wherever 
He shall send me in His name. 

India: Because of its tremendous need and my ability to fill 
that need by the help of God. 

China: Because I feel that my sisters call me. 

China: Because through a little experience and from mission 
study I feel that my life will count there more than anywhere else. 

I go to Turkey because I believe God has called me to help to fill 
the need there, rather than anywhere else in the world. 

North China: The task is still unfinished. God has removed 
every obstacle. 
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I have but one life to invest, and I feel that God has called me 
to North China. 

I am going to South America to publish the tidings, that needy © 
dying men may know our Christ. 

China: Because I have heard the cry, “Hungry and thirsty, 
their soul fainteth within them.” Jesus saith, “I am the bread of 
life. Give ye them to eat.” 

China: Because the blessed Spirit has given me power to praise 
Him and given me words to be a witness to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

The province of Shansi, in China: To help to perpetuate the in- 
fluence of the martyrs from Oberlin, by building a Christian system 
of education. 

I go to Japan. I was born in the barracks, and I am going to 
take my father’s work. 

China: Because my Master has said, “Go forth.” : 

China: Because I want my life to tell in a place where He is 
unknown. 

Russia: Because of the peculiar need and the opportunity that 
I have. 

West China: Because I am able to go. 

Honan, China: Because I am needed, and because something of 
the love of God has entered into my heart and impels me to carry to 
them the knowledge of Jesus Christ who has saved me and can save 
them. 

Honan, China: I sought the will of God, first in the Christian 
ministry, then in city missions, and now in foreign missions. 

I go to the Orient, by the grace of God, under the direction of 
my church, because I believe Jesus Christ our Saviour calls me 
there. 

The field into which He leads: To tell of my Saviour and His 
love to those that know Him not. 

Whither Christ shall lead: Because He says, “Go.” 

The gift of a life is my only answer as a Christian to the tre- 
mendous need in India. 

Japan: Because I have been there, and I can still hear the 
voices of those young men saying, “Please, sir, may I join your 
Bible class?” 

The facts of the mission field lead me to Western Asia. 

I am going to Africa because the love of Christ impels me to go 
there, and because I want to do the will of God. 

Korea: Because there is a great need for a doctor. 

Shansi, China: Because the experience of six years as a Vol- 
unteer has confirmed my decision that God wants me in the foreign 
field. 


My special field is undecided, but I hope to go as a foreign 
missionary because I can give no honest reason why I should not go. 
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God has called me to Alaska, and I must obey. 
= I hope to go to China, because my Father has given me some 
vision of that needy world, such a vision of my Christ and such a 
Caee Satisfaction that this is His place for me that I cannot stay at 
ome. 

Japan: Because God has been very good to me. 

The foreign field: Because the love of Christ will not let me 
stay at home. 

Africa: Because God calls, 

I want to go to China and tell the glorious news of salvation to 
some one that has not had an opportunity to hear it. 

. West China: Because of the great need and opportunities 
there. 

West China: I am persuaded my Heavenly Father would be 
very much displeased with me if I did not go. 

West China: Because I cannot get out of going; so the best 
thing I can do is to go. 

China: Because God has laid it upon my heart to help to rem- 
edy the neglected condition of women and little children there. 

I am convinced that only in the foreign field can my life count 
most for God. 

I hope that I may have the privilege of bringing the Gospel to 
my sisters in India, because of the crying need. 

Foochow, China: Because there are hundreds of women and 
girls there whom I may serve and who are hungering and thirsting 
for the unchanging Christ, whom I know. Before God I cannot 
stay in this country and face the future eternities. 

China: Because God has laid it upon my heart to help to remedy 
the neglected condition of women and little children there. 

China: Because I believe profoundly that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. . 

China: “Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” 

North China: Because I can go there, whereas many others, 
perhaps, cannot go. 

The Sudan, Africa: God has given me a vision of the need of 
women and little children there. 

Africa: Because of the constraining love of Christ. 

Anywhere on the face of the earth where the Board will 
send me. 

The foreign field: Because this world has been a different place 
for me since I found my Saviour, and since His love fully satisfied 
my heart, and since the women in foreign lands have a need in their 
hearts which I know my Saviour can satisfy, and because my Sav- 
iour says to me, “Go,” I go wherever our Board decides to send me. 

China: Among the schoolgirls there. 

To any place where I may be sent to meet the deep need. 
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I do not know where I shall be sent, but I am going because I 
believe in Christ. 

Wherever God sends me in the foreign field, because the labor- 
ers are so few. 

I have looked toward the foreign field because I believe in doing 
the will of God. 

Siam: Christ loved and came. I love and go. 

Wherever there is opportunity and need, because I have some- 
thing that somebody somewhere wants. 

China: Because I have grown wise, I think, to see that His 
purposes are the only purposes that are eternally worth while. 

Where He will, for God so loved the world. 

China: Loving, self-giving service for fellow Chinamen. 

Manchuria: If God will send me, because I want to put my life 
where it will count most. 

North China: Because I believe that my life will count for 
most there, and I believe it to be God’s divine purpose that I go 
to China and there spend my life. 

Japan: Because I believe that God has got a plan for every 
man’s life and a plan for me. 

Anywhere He sends, because I found I could not pray for mis- 
sions and not go in answer to my prayer. 

Western Africa: Because of the overwhelming need, and be- 
cause I believe God wants me to invest my life there and help to heal 
the open sore of the world. 

India: Because God is showing me the great need of re-en- 
forcements, and because God will hold me responsible. 

Punjab, India: Because of the irresistible cry. 

India: Because He has called me, and I feel that my life will 
not count for the most unless I follow His vision and call. 

Congo, Africa, if possible: Because our Master says, “I am 
the light of the world. Ye are the light of the world. Let your light 
so shine that they may glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 

South Africa: Because I have the opportunity, and it is the 
greatest opportunity a man can have, to go. 
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LIST OF SAILED VOLUNTEERS 


In the following tables are the names of Student Volunteers who have 
been reported to the office of the Student Volunteer Movement as having 
reached the mission field during the years 1906, 1907, 1908 and 1909. They 
have gone out as the representatives of more than fifty different mission- 


ary agencies. 


4 SAILED VOLUNTEERS FOR 1906 


In the table abbreviations have been used as follows: B = Bible Institute, C = college, H = Hospital, M = 


Medical College, N= Normal School, S = Academy, Collegiate Institute or Seminary, 


Missionary and Bible Training School, U = University, v = volunteered at. 


NAME INSTITUTIONS Freip 
Alexander, Minnie R.............. v Due West Female C, Claremont C..|Egypt.... 
Allan; Prank F.,,MD....0:...-... v Denver U, Gross M 5 Chi ‘ 
Allan, Caramitta Gage (Mrs. F. F.)..|v Ottawa U.........-.0005 
Allyn, Jessie M.,M.D............- v Ontario M for Women 


Archer, George B., M.D........... v Toronto U M........ 

Avey, Harry Na hasiateyeteiand.o Syere eis wlowa state Con conse cveeees 

Bach, Anna Anderson (Mrs. T. J.)..|v Bible NC............0.00005 

Baird, George Bo.  .a.- 6.02.2. + eo v C of Bible T, Butler C 5 
Bakeman, Percival Rogers, Rev...../v Brown U, Newton T.............. China.... 
Bakeman, C. Read (Mrs. P.R.)..... v Northfield S, Newton T, Wellesley C!China... 
Baldwin, Jesse H., M.D............ v Kansas Wesleyan U, Kansas U M...|China.,.. 
*Bambach, George F.............. v Columbia U, General T (New York)}China.... 
Bankhardt, Frederick, Rev......... v German Wallace C, Nast T........ China... 
VALLEY, ENTS, JEAN \c 5 sles caso ols eiels v Geneseo N, Bible Teachers Trs..... Argentina 
ietticher, Charles B.. 6.0... -0000+ Mt. Hermon’S, v Phil. T......5....- aska, 
SCH RUCIEM MAC. oy cisces cles sc e.0 cles PPOUSUEES Scie wcrstaja cece lene aero e Africa.... 
Beret Walliata Wi. .ciecrsdisic'c'scie.ve'ee's v U of Penn M, Howard H.......... China.... 
aera {icon hi) Se ee eae eee v Mt. Holyoke C..... © Siijere stron. oh ais Mexico... 
Bouldin, George Washington, Rev...| Winchester N, v So. Bapt. T......... Japan.... 
Bowker, Rena Nellie.............. ig Morningside: © iru cartcmaraesosies > China... 
Bowman, Nora F. J.,M.D......... Ontario N, v Royal Victoria C....... Japan.... 
Boynton, Charles Tie’. ocicesnieeeee'ss v Pomona C, Union T (New York)...|China.... 
BTEEROESE WANCES 2 ccein coe psc sciee Asbury H, v Northwestern Trs....... China.... 
Brown, J. G. Perkins (Mrs. J. E.)...|v Drake U.......cccccccnscesccses China.... 
Brubaker, Charles H.............- Illinois N, Los Angeles N, v U of Cal. . |India... 
Bnreh,| Clarence As 5. 0/66 oeu'ee Pte eric Oe ata esters. wie sretaiele aia eres China... 
BBUERESS HOD.) aisieiaccis,veisie so 0 ave o/ ep PE CREOT IO cing otitis sivisiv elt © sletweines Japan.... 
Butzbach, Lora C. Minch (Mrs. A.).|v Northwestern C, Chicago Trs...... China... 
Byers, George Douglas, Rev........ v Albany C, San Anselmo T......... Chinas... 
Calkins, Herbert J., Rev...%.....05 WMOMMIDSIAG Cx, vis, aes bo sjarere aleiS%0,5 Mad. Is. 
Cammack, William, M.D.......... v State U of lowa, Northwestern U M. |Africa.... 


Carter, Robert W............- ae 
a Ferris (Mrs. R. W. v Kindergarten Tr. School........... eee 
; Oberlin Consery., v Bible Teach. Trs. 
Chace, Ethelwyn Gordon... Ontario N, v Methodist Trs......... Alberta. 
Clark, Israel Brooks, Rev. . v U of Rochester, Rochester T.......|China. 
Clark, William John, Rev.......... California C, v Newton T........... 


Coole, Thos. Henry, Rev., M.D. 
Coppedge, Llewellyn J., M.D. 
Coppock, Grace L 


bees ewww ence eae 


= Theological, Trs = 


oi aineeoier, 
.|v Princ. U, C. of P. &S. (New York). “4 


Society 


United Presbyterian 


..|Canadian Methodist 
...|Canadian Methodist. 
..|Canadian Baptist 

. (Syrian Prot. College 
.|Ch, of Eng. in Canada 


..|Scand. Miss, Alliance N. A 
.|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 


Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


.|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


Methodist Episcopal 
Protestant Episcopal 


. |Methodist Episcopal 


Y.W.C.A 


.|Protestant Episcopal 


Methodist Episcopal 
Presbyterian in U.S. A. 


Southern Baptist 


...|Methodist Episcopal 


Ch. of Eng: in Canada 
Y.M.C.A. 

Methodist Episcopal 
Foreign Chris, Miss. Soc. 


..| Mennonite 


Government School 
Evangelical Association 
Presbyterian in U.S. A. 


.|Methodist Episcopal 


American Board 


...|American Board 
.| Methodist Episcopal 


Chris. Woman’s Bd. Miss 


..|Canadian Methodist 
..|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
..|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
...|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
..|Canadian Meth. Wom. Soc 
.../Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
...|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
...Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
....-|Methodist Episcopal 
Site: WOf VILMOISS <5 2 stots cto viele es aie-vthle)« Argentina C.A 
..|v Baker U, Northwestern U M....... China.... 
..|v North Carolina M..............+. Africa... 
v U of Nebraska, Bible Teachers Trs.|China..../Y 


VM, CAs 
Methodist Episcopal 


.|Presbyterian in U.S. 
.W.C.A. 


* Mr. Bambach has been compelled to return on account of health. 
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514 — APPENDIX A 
NAME INSTITUTIONS FIeLp Socrety 
Corlies, Anna E., M.D..........++: v Woman’s M of Pa., Baptist Trs....|China..../Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Crooks, Frances E........-+2--0+- Marshall C, v Baptist Trs.........-- Burma...|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Damon, Herbert M...........+.-+- v Greenville: Cisseci 383 eevee Bkons atsrs Government Schoal ~ 
Damon, Edna Sherman (Mrs.H.M.)./|v iets es aay eee eet e P.I......|Government School 
Mesa Sean elbert C, U of Wooster, Crozer 1, A 

Davies, John Paton, Rer ; Rochester Tso. 00s meee ee re wee fee t. _ Union 

cker, Mattie M.........-----++- wy Chicago Trs.’s oceca. ceca esatante tele eas eth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Eo, Airing Mil) ios sisistnste coats v Baptist Trs, Woman’s M of Pa.. India.....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Deming, John ibe Rey.cee.--= Col. U, Brown U, ae oie T,vU of Pa |China....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
De Roos, Abdella, Rev.........-.-- v Temple C, Pa. 'Trs.....4.220aeess P.I.......|United Brethren, Wom. Bd. 
Donohugh, A. reigeat (Mrs.T\S.).|v Barnard C........cccceccececeees India... . .| Methodist Episcopal 
Douglass, Margaret fiat ed RE vi WinthropiG a. cskeaes oes eceeee Brazil... .|Presbyterian in U.S. 
Dozier, Charles Kelsey, Rev........ v Mercer U, SOU Banh slaw atesniee Japan....|Southern Baptist 
Dozier, M. A. Burke (Mrs. Cobos: . Bapt. Female U, So. ber he i pear oe Japan....|Southern Baptist 
Draper, Frances di..é< 2<c0s conse Moody Trs, Dunham M........... hina....|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Du Bose, Palmer C., Rev..........- ss Pantops A, Davidson C, Columbia T}China..../Presbyterian in U.S. 
Dye: Bleanor Di .svsiiem « os ioc.c'sictatas Epworth C, v Scarritt Trs.........-- Korea....|Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
Dykstra, Dirks och seine eae esemicese wiHOpe C.cccs sea oe castes cee Seen Arabia... .| Reformed Church in A. 
Badie. Gillies: Revove. seeceusvees Toronto U, v Knox T.............- China... .|Canadian Presbyterian 
Elkins, John C., Rev..........-.5. U of Pacific, v Drew T.........--05- Panama. .| Methodist Episcopal 
Emerson, Frank Owen, Rev........ v Park C, Auburn T.............04- Africa... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A 
Erbeck, Clara M..........--00000- v7 U of Wooster: coe scssaesene Sees Hawail...|\.; sc 2si2< secant 
Ericson, a CECE anne if Chicago STS. o.cav te conse seote India.....|Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Rwin mutate acca ert ch, aatetoas g Bureka Go jocvusgasn tee eeeecee Africa. ...|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Fladger, Mattie Sas Be ce Onis a) Scarritt Tr@cucsssouaeies tase tees Mexico...|.... See eee 
isa ennie V., M.D.....-.9<3 v Moody Trs, U of Missouri......... India..... Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Ford, Eddy Lucius, Rev........... op Lawrence Uli ao auteeaeee China... .| Methodist Episcopal 
Ford, Effie L. Collier (Mrs. By L.).-}o Lawrence:U.2 iancces ay eemeaneee China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Fosbury, Wari) ss. with. c tala o's siete uv Neb. Wesleyan U..........seee00: PE rok Government School 
Fowle, Mary Carolyn.............- a Mt: Holyoke Gris. ss ann so tceeee Turkey.. .| American Board 
Gaddis, Maude L......... 0.000008 ow Park C, Moody Ui¥a; 5.2250. ceseee Alaska... .| Government School 
Galbreath, Bessie E..............- v Mt. Union 'C: cca eivac as etectente sie eter .--|Meth. Epis. Woman’s Soc. 
Garman, Clark P., Rev...........- v Adelbert: C.. ...eas seen ae Japan. ...|Christian Church 
Gates, John Richard, Rev.......... v Ohio Wesleyan U, Garrett Biblical T Airite: ---|Methodist Episcopal 
Gaunce, Elizabeth..............-- aA cadin-A.’ fs cakin cc etn India.....|Canadian Baptist 
Pat WANA) wees ota ce. «cose Missouri Valley C, v Yale T......... China. .--|Yale Mission 
Hall, Asa Zadell, Rev., M.D........ v Colgate U, Cleveland Homeo. M.. .|China..../Am, Bapt. Miss. Union 
Hall, Francis Jenks, M.D.......... v Yale U, Johns Hopkins M......... China....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Hancock, Charles F..........-...- U.of Texas, v/ Princeton: Ts. .cs.e cee hina....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Harris, Alfred Ernest, Rev.......... v Bradley Poly. C, Northwestern U...|Africa....| Methodist Episcopal 
Hartzell, Corwin F., Reva aoe v. Mormingside Concesicd ocak sanction Ba laautenc Methodist Episcopal 
Hartzell, L. Kennedy (Mrs. C. F.)..|Cornell C, vy Morningside C......... P.L....,- Methodist Peer 
Hauteny Joseph Eins ts ccesc ss sees @ Wok Throgs esae.5 howe Sen Dees Mexico.../¥Y.M.C.A 
Haynes, Emily Irene............... @ Folts Drs.2% annotate oe ebiaweetes Korea... .|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc . 
Heicher, Merlo K. W., Rev......... » Susquehanna OU. ...0<.0:0-.0ciermueee Japan... .| Methodist Episcopal 
Henderson, aes D. REV. 0 vntte Franklin C, v Xenia T..:........05. Bt ec ie Presbyterian 
Hersey, Grace N. Baird (Mrs.R.M.).|7 Syracuse Occ 8. See Chin: -|Y.M.C.A. 
Hildreth, Edward near M.D. .|Cornell U, v Cornell M............. Presbyterian Wess vA 
BIN, Harry O sweaters Se avon oes v Northwestern U........-.s000000. ‘e[ Wo. CaaS 
Folbrook Lannie fea ceo Sok aw -srciry v Gordon Trs. Newton T..... xs rea Ba . Miss. Union 
Holland; Marriet A.ws.3...<si.sis.0ae oe Folts Mest apes os ee ..|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
Honsinger, Welthy Blakeslee. . ..ju Syracuse U....e.. ss -|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc, 
Hood, Marie Estelle.......... .|Brenau C, Georgia N, v seacte Trs. .|Meth, Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 


Hoover, Alden Robbins, M.D. 
Hoover, Esther Finger (Mrs. A. R). 
Hoover, Walter W............ 
Hubbard, John King, Rev 
Ireland, Eimer P.........-- 
Isett, William Clement, Rev. 
Isett? G, Johnston (Mrs. WiGj2ee 
Jack, C. Winifred ape (Mrs. M.). 
ames, Jean Eleanor. . 

James, Phoebe....... 
Johnson, ROR Tochi eb ive nae eekce 


ohnson, William R., Rev.......... 
ohnsen, Ina L. Buswvell(Mrs. W.R.). 
polife, Charles J.P isciswee os 40. 
Jove, Alice Whither sa sxaee. cee 


ASHeNTVIE suacursy ence ances 
cece at , Mary E. Braun (Mrs. E.). 
Kipp, Julia I 


Sgt M.,M.D.. 
ie Emria Soot Ae 
Lewis, Elizabeth Fair, M.D 


.|v Dickinson C, Cornell U.. 
‘|v U of Southern California 


wi of fowa sao ake wat 
v Yankton C, U of Chicago 


..|American Board 
.| American Board 
.|Sudan United Mission 


: Presbyterian in U.S. A. 


China: aie: Presbyterian in U.S.A. 
..|Canadian Presbyterian 


Japan... 
v Northwestern U, U of Illinois....... China... 
v Northwestern U............00000, China.. 
v Victoria UT anddiec, wc China... 
Earlham C, v Hartford T........... Palestine 
Central C, v Maryville C...........- Guba a 
v Yale U, ‘Auburn Teri.22e see ae Hawaii... 
v Union Trs. (Brooklyn) ivan China 
v Northwestern U............00000- wadie. 
win Baptist TYSss.\.c. Uentvace st eee 


v Wash. and Jefferson C, Western T. . China Sa 
.|v Shoals N 


? Scaritt Tra... .., sie Wee eee Bre s 
Brown U,v Newton T.............. Burma 

~ v U of Virginia and M cea eae Rah Poets China 
Wesleyan C, v Peabody N, Scarritt Trs. China... 
Grove City ie v Woman’s M of Pa...|China.... 


..| Protestant Episco 


-|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
-|Meth. Epis., Woman’s gs 
.| Foreign 


hris. Miss. Soc 


-| Methodist Episcopal 
. -| Methodist Episcopal 
.|Canadian Methodist 
.|Am. Friends Bd. Miss. 
.|Am. Friends Bd. Miss. 


a er i ae 


....|Evangelical Association 

:» .|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
.|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 

.| Presbyterian in U.S. A. 


U. B. Woman’s Miss. Ass’n 


; ree Epis., S., Wom. Bd 


Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


Meth. Epis., Won Soc. 
Presbyterian in U «5. Aa 


—_— a EE EE EE eee 


——_ 


SAILED VOLUNTEERS FOR 1906 


%* Sailed several years ago, but not reported until 1906. 


- 
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: NAME INSTITUTIONS Fieip Society 
Pheureux; Lydia os sens ists velsie P; i 
Tabte Helen A Weed hire TN). | Sones Tee Bunn Pie Pe 
Longwell, Robert Bell, Rev........ Brown U, v Rochester T............|Assam.... ices Ba t Miss. = 
Longwell, B. Ballentine (Mrs. R.B.).|y Clarion N, Newton T......-.......|Assam....|Am. Save, Miss, Union 
Lord, Ella May................... DEOughtOniS: jesse cee eee Africa... .|Wesleyan Methodist 
EOL yO, ROVieae cles aici «cia sine Winchester N, v College of Bible T...|P.1...... Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc 
ee ao ghoreast v u of ares Es ERE CO eREa ae China... .|Presbyterian in U.S.A. _ 
al Sciokotcl i oh CS ea v Ontario i i : race 

{Ara pee ae De COND eS v Park C....., zs pes ae ett mae *feahadien Freshy terion 

Bide Ube Pendleton, Rew. 2, Paes aes Cwrprientoe pe ceed a Ipeciuns sceae 
leet Get ated Roe (Mrs. O. P.)..... v So. Bapt. T..... “a BRIA eR Brad oe ee aoe 
Manns, Sophia................... Denton N, v Scarritt Trs............ hina....|Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd 
Mayor Henrietta: ccc cles ace nae a Bible Leachers) “PES; 3.6.1. eats Sas ea hina....|Am. Bapt Miss. Union 
McClean, Clarence G.............. TS Shot Ss pee an oe a Re SAR Government School 
McCombs, Vernon M., Rev........ v Hamline U;: Drew ‘Ls, «oc vi ssc cs. Chiliv, i. Methodist Episcopal 
McCombs, Eva M.White(Mrs.V.M.)}v Hamline U.............00cceeeee Mrlienre ee Methodist Episcopal 
McCorkle, Raymond A., Rev....... Ohio State U, v Hiram C........... pepe ...|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 

* McCreery, Elbert, Rev............. Monmouth C, v Xenia T............ bgypt....|United Presbyterian ; 
McDairmid, Peter Alex., Rev....... McMaster U, v Rochester T......... Airica....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
McDonald, John A., M.D.......... 7 McGill: U and Matas 5s doawisgs wis China....|Canadian Presbyterian 
McDougall, William C............. CAS GbE W tas Gh pn io hh ene an oe India... ..}Chris.Woman’s Bd. of Miss 
McLean, L.N. McEwen (Mrs.J.H.).| Presbyterian Ladies’ C, v Moody Trs.|Chili..... Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
McMillan, Caroline E............. a Monmouth C; sists. areaac se ocouss ce Egypt....|United Presbyterian 
McMurty, Shirley O., M.D......... p McGill, U-and Me i... ois sis ain tele China....|Canadian Presbyterian 
Mendenhall, E. Morrison (Mrs.F.L.)|v U of Wooster, Wells C............. China....|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Miller, Bertha.......-+-....s2+-+ PD ruryi@ Gori vatecs k cciss acento China....|Woman’s Union Miss. Soc. 
LAIN ee) )LENse, 2 Soe Oe ae Oeer Mt. Morris C, v Deaconess Trs(N.Y.)| India... ..|Mennonite 
Mitchell, Bertram Grant ........... Park: Colleges. te cctre2 oa svelsis oes ihaTy Alaska... .|School, Ketchikan 
Mitchell, Faye Langellier(Mrs. B. G)|v C of Emporia..................4% Alaska... .|School, Ketchikan 
1 Ge AY EG CASA eee eee v Ohio Wesleyan U, Bible Trs....... China....|China Inland Mission 
Morgan, Edward Wie, Reva. oat. a MACLORIA UANIGINE os Pefeicrt susie eek sicker China... .|Canadian Methodist 
Morrow, Melissa E................ v Gordon Trs, Newton T............ India.....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Myers, Mamie De ... 2.0... eee v Gordon Trs, Scarritt Trs.......... Korea....|Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd 
Mylrea, C. Stanley, M.D........... vy Medico-Chi..M. «0.5... 000.0-0s ene Arabia... .|Reformed Church in Am. 
Nelson, Charles J., Rev............ BM OGhd | Zo) Th OF aha a Pa See ACS China....|Swedish Evang. Miss. of A. 
Nielson ene Gui vss sin ies st saves a WA OF Ne DEASK Bin o.0\ sjs40.5 010 era niatwie 0 India.....|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Newberry, Lemuel Bascom, Rev....|/v Southwestern U.............-..+- Mexico. ..|Meth. Episcopal, South 
Nichols, Lillian E...............-- Andrews F C, v Scarritt Trs......... Korea....| Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
Oldt, Ora B. Maxwell (Mrs. F.)..../v Otterbein U............20.00eee China....|United Brethren, Wom. Bd. 
Packard, Harry Phineas, M.D...... v Colorado C, U of Denver M........ Persia....|Presbyterian in U.S.A. 
Packard, Frances Bayley(Mrs.H.P.).|v Colorado C, Boston U............. Persia....|Presbyterian in U.S.A. 
Page, Arthur Hartstein, Rev........ Colby. C, vw Newton le. cocscii< mteccas China....|Am. Bapt, Miss, Union 
Page, Ethel M. Lamy (Mrs. A.H.)..|v Newton T............2 2c cece eee China..../Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Palmer, Marion Boyd, Rev......... mrbaric CoAub prem: D5 5) .is5, + erccchcrescstarrea WAOS say. Presbyterian in U.S.A. 
Palmer, May lb) Mc@.(Mrs, M.B.) jv Park Co. 002 ce sees mae swornees Laos..... Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Parish, Sarah Rebecca, M.D........ Chicago Trs, v Indiana M........... Bed cose a Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
Parker, Arthur.C., Rev............ USYLACUSE Uteah cae ak Ho actenicowne India... ..| Methodist Episcopal 
Parker, Lucy Miller (Mrs. A. C.)....Ju Adams S ......... 0c ccc ee eee ees India.....|Methodist Episcopal 
Parkers George Gi if... csp ssc ae Mibennsylvania Cyc «cranes ciebiclere Africa....|/Evang. Luth. (Gem. Synod) 
Parrack, Ira RUS REV oc cioe.5/c.0.0te.2 BayloriU, VSo0.Bapts VT iicc cis .sice ern = Brazil....|Southern Baptist 
Peacock, Nettie Lio. oc. ase cieee Wesleyan F C, v Scarritt Trs......... China....|/Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
*Pearce, John Jackson, Rev........ GRISKO ara tate, beqegeacyete RPE COS, tis ahi frica....|Independent 
Peerman, Ernest L., Rev...... ..|v Randolph-Macon C, Vanderbilt UT)... ....0:.|2soncessesceseesecee 

- Perrill, Fred M., Rev.. Baker U, v Garrett Biblical T....... India... ..| Methodist Episcopal 
ettus, William Biss. = 12-20. v U of Missouri, Columbia U........ China....|/¥.M.C.A. 
Pettus, Sarah De F .(Mrs. W. B.).../u Smith C........... 00.2 cece cence China, .25/¥o Me CAS 
Phelps, Albert C., Rev.... SOU SBAEAELETINONS yistta-. a0 athe, seis Ss India.....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Platt, Benjamin M., M.D. .|v Mt. Hermon S, P and S Chicago....|P.I.......|United Brethren, Wom. Bd 
Polk, Charles M.... Pr sANV ASAT. Csoretars ctats ove wityes chy je 2 cca oie Ecuador...|Chris, and Miss. Alliance 
Powell, Alice Maude .|v Union Trs (Brooklyn)............. China....|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc 
Prmce, Annie L.. ....scc6 BOING WROI re sscalein o ares Burma...|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Purdie, Joseph Moore, Rev.. v Guilford C Cuba.....|Am. Friends Bd. of Miss. 
Purdy, Fr: Marshall sic. oe 0.3 PPAIDIOBG wor cistein cinisieerecae .-|So. Am. ..| Methodist Epecepal 
Raa, WIMINE jodi. fs cieta ces ou wiereis v Northwestern C, Union B. .|Japan....|Evangelical Association 
Rank, IME ety eA v U of Minnesota..... .|Malaysia..| Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
Rankin, Cornelia B.........-.-.-+: v Agnes Scott Institute. .|Korea....|Presbyterian in U.S, A 
Rawlings, Helen M..............-- Emporia N, v Bapt. Tr .|China..../Am, Bapt. Miss, Union 
Rayner. Ernest Bis, REVn iain 2 sinieysioiai v Cornell C, Drew T. pi Be Bis Methodist Episcopal 
Reynolds, Elsie M.............0055 v Simpson (oie Lae a . |India Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
Robertson, Harold D., Rev......... v Victoria U and T.......- China Canadian Methodist 
Resa S SAL DAT AG cere cys ove 200 62.0 ees DS DUSU LES = Seite ete io) <lofer!niorais ..|China Am. Bapt. Miss, Union 
Ross, Robert Malcolm, M.D........ v U of Illinois, P. & S. (Chicago). ...|China Presbyterian in by © 
Rowe, John Hansford, Rev......... v Richmond C, So. Bapt. T.........- apan Southern Baptist 
Sanders, Florence Newton.......... Georgia N, v U of Nashville......... exico. ..|Southern Baptist 
Schaenzlin, Gottlieb, Rev.......... v German Wallace C............4+. India Methodist Episcopal 
Schermerhorn, William D., Rev.....|v Kansas Wesleyan C, Garrett T..... India. Methodist Episcopal 
Scholberg, Henry C., Rev.......... EL AO UATIOL slave ate. wks ion cia. o%s/oiu ors Gal India Methodist Episcopal 
Scholberg, Ella Contia (Mrs. H..C.).|v'Hamline Uy... cece ecient eee ee India... . .| Methodist Episcopal 
Schoonmaker, Oliver J............- Rutgers C, v Harvard C............. Syria .|Syrian Protestant College 


Scott, Clara Heywood cee C.E.): 
Scott, MW allan fap WAS) 2.0.00 s onee nies 
Shellman, Carl John, MTD os aresatetors 
Shellman, Mary C. G. (Mrs. C.J.).. 
Shepard, John Watson, Rev.......- 
Shepard, Rena C.G. (Mrs. 3. Ws). 
Simki bert La, REV ss 0.0 ose 
Sloan, Midith Ae os.iCoeiies ooothtes 
Smith, David F., Revistas u+ene ss 
Snavely, Gertrude: isc sce ccs ewes 
Southard, Harry D., Rev..........- 
Spivey, May AS CS SOR hare PO Rusa eae ne 
Spring, Leo Wittemore, Rev........ 
Sprowles, Alberta B............-+- 
StahIbrand, Gustaf Wilhelm, Rev... 
Steele, Uberta Fannie............-- 
Steiger, George Nye..............- 
Steinmetz, Harry H., Rev., M.D.... 


Steinmetz, Edith M. (Mrs. H.H.)... 

Stewart, Gertrude................- 
Stewart, Lilian Bridges...........- 
SIRPUds LOUISE A ereticiadcs vvlawe eos 
Stocking, Annie Woodman.,....... 
Stout, Winifred L............-..-- 


Tallman, Susan B. MLE iarere title ore 
Tappan, David Stanton, Jr., Rev.. 


Taylor, Lillian Anabel............- 
Taylor, Minnie Viola.............- 
cr ford, Willard S.; Rev. .c.tees sas 
Tener, fred Ate. BANS cue tee 
Thompson, Andrew A., Rev........ 
Thompson, Charles 5 a 
Thomson, Andrew, Rev............ 
Tidrick, Ralph Wisc eee etedent 
SPODDIBE MIGIEDAR So cerea 0 daisce o'.0ts 0 
Torrey, Ray Le Valley............. 
SE YAVED OUD Cr Tp te as cele sivivie's actos 


Trowbridge, Stephen van R., Rev. . 

Vall Ventie Stith: sae citeee os sexes 
Veatch, Reese F..... 
Vinson, John W., Rev 
Voorheis, Genevieve. 
Ward, Alice B. (Mrs. »| 
Wallace, Edward W., Rev... rf 
White, Mary Lows soi. oises ses eas 


Madney Clara le cctv. wad oboe. 
Williams, Alice L. B. haa F.E.'Co: 
Williams, Elrick, Rev 
Williams, Tivaliae at wide cioe Oalele ee ae 


Woodburne, Angus S., Rev,........ 
Woods, Josephine U............... 
Woodsworth, Hattie Dies. coese on 
Work, SEVEN UO een ee 
Wright, Mary Florence............ 
Wright, Una Van ar (Mrs. J.).. 

Young, Pather Ly PREV. ios coset 
Zaugg, Elmer H. ere Ba ccetshineimaae 


APPENDIX A 


INSTITUTIONS 


Society 


. -|Methodist Episcopal 


Central Wesleyan C, v Garrett T.. ....|Methodist Episcopal 
vAlma C, U of Pa., U of Munich, . 

Princelan Ts... Sere pees China....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
y Smith C.33. 024 nce assess ep aes China....|Presbyterian in U.S.A 
v McGill U and M..............-6+ China.... Canadian aad oop | 
v Macalester ei Hamline M......... Siam.... Presbyterian in U.S.A 
vo Macalester C. << sais cleans ststee eae Siam.... Presbyterian in U. S.A. 
v Richmond C, So. Bapt. T.......... Brazil... .|Southern Baptist 
Andrew Female C, vSo. Bapt.T..... Brazil....|Southern Baptist 
v Haverford C, Union T (New York).|China..../Am. Friends I = of Miss. 
Clarion N, v U. of Wooster....-..-. P.R.....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 

9 Manitoba Cand'T...c.:<0- sss India.....|Canadian Presbyterian 
ee Oe Oe rere ag ht Ar Korea....|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
Mt. Hermon S, v Union Biblical T...|Africa.... United Bre , Wom. Bd. 
v Scarritt Trs, Polytechnic C......... apan....|Methodist E sco 1, South 

Knox C, v Rochester T......+-+-00- Burma...|Am. Bapt. whee nion 
v Temple { OAR ey OPES Ph oraS apan....|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
. [Iowa Chris. C, v Union Trs. (B’kl’n)..|Africa....]Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
v Methodist Trs. (Toronto).......... China... .}Canadian Meth.,Wom. Soc. 
wt Occidental Cy sesctanscine ast eats China... .|Protestant Episcopal 
uv Georgetown C, Kentucky U M, So. 

a aot eta ie Sia wate oe re ma oy ee Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
So; Bape, lsceswieahase aoe ae eee i ides Be Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
v Church ‘ras (Philadelphia)......... China... .|Protestant Episcopal 
@ Trinity Goiicbsdeanen ene in aaeire oe — ...|Methodist Episcopal, ae 
Y CHICEGO "INS. cccn ce sm acce oe wawes Oe Darts Meth. Epis., Woman's 
@ Wellesley: C2 c iad stv cmtencns ores Persia....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
v Northwestern U.........--+2eeee China....|/Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
a Chicago Drs? saeenieecsae ces aten Africa....|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
v U of Virginia, Union T (Richmond). Cina ‘|Presbyterian i in U.S.A. 
v Iowa C, Northwestern U M........ China..../American Board 


v S een U, Wash. and Jeff. C, Prince- " 


ete naehers «min eras metmateeteie ter ina....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
D Northfield! S:\<.ctald sce eaten ae China... .}Presbyterian in U.S.A 
Syracuse Unni ties cnet cece ck ene on ORNs Methodist Episcopal 
v Arcadia C, Newton T............. India... .... oe Baptist 
v Lowa State'C, sa.adie-co hee Paice ¥.M. CLA. 
Muskingum C, v Allegheny T........|/Egypt....|United Presbyterian 
4 Princeton. ot ce wats. es nares dia.....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
v U of Toronto, Knox T............ India... ..|Canadian Presbyterian 
v lowa og C, Tarkio Cs. Sasa ers Egypt... .|United Presbyterian 

.|Methodist Episcopal 


Government School 
Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
.|Southern Baptist 
Kees biased oye 
.|Canadian Methodist 
Randel p-Macon’ 's Woman’s C, v Be te 
carritt T¥s.25 ecsonwas awe eae ina....|Meth. Epis., S., Wo: 
California N, v Baker U, Kansas N.../India.....|Meth. E Epi wae me 
v : - Denver idbGe Stipe mete Cae oie pores: Ae Methodist ‘Epasoseel 
vUo MOIS... stave av aceae Sep etiee ina... .|Meth 
ere mba Woman’s C, v Bible nee 
CACHEUS YTB: Save eoeee sce astern se apan....|Methodist Episco 
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Schattschneider, L. Elizabeth.......]v Moody Trs..... Snare see Moravian 
Schell, Orville He? ...|v Yale U, Johns Hopkins M Yale Foreign Miss. Soc. 

cherer, George H... .}v Drury C, McCormick T. Syrian Prot. College 
Schonheit, Carrie Loui wnat UD MOODY Lists coe siea ees Africa Inland Mission 
Schoonmake, Christian H. ...|v Christian Missionary Trs Christian Miss. Alliance 
Scott, Ida M., M.D....... ...|v Geneva C, Cleveland M... Reformed Presbyt’n Synod 
Scott, Isaac Irving........ .|v Northwestern U............ Methodist Episcopal 
Scott, Lucy Rutledge (Mrs. I. 1 v Northwestern U, Chicago Tr. Methodist Episcopal 
Sheridan, William John, M.D.......|Toronto U, v Toronto M...... . .|Canadian M t 
Shively, Benjamin Franklin, Rev... .|Otterbein U, v Union Biblical T..... United Brethren 

BINPSOR COTS Prive scrcecicaccn ain Nebraska Methodist H, v Chicago T: Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc, © 
Skilton, Mabel RECH Een cse'seicicls soee Winona B, v Christian Trs.......... Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Smith, Adelina Nov)... ce seasunes w Northwestern UW: oc... sects sees © ..-|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soe, 
DMI APNOID oy casio ccie viaec ons UParkC, Auburn ls csccccesciecle sae ...|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Smith, Henry, Rev................ v Hendrix C, Vanderbilt T.......... .|Methodist Episcopal, South 


SUS teem iatesee= 


-| Nashville C, v Scarritt Trs, Methodist 


“Trs‘(Nashville))5c<tsca se sans 


Smith, Margaret A..............0- v Friends’ B (Cleveland)............ In 
Sraith, Sarah W). cowecesjccesincece a '» Mary Baldwin S..........cesece0s 
Sith: Vanes ey seca cnt sacle Houghton S.-sescsnedwiece oh acmees 
Snead, Alfred C.; Rev.............. Taylor U, v Nyack Trs............. 
Sparling, George W., Rev.......... v Wesley C, Victoria U, Wesley T.... 
Sparling, Dorothy S. (Mrs. G.W.)...|v Victoria U..........0.-0ee0eee,., 
Stowers imma Its. oc cjaneecs5 aces Cottey C, v Scarritt Trs..........<.0- 
endl A Bea Wide diiccmasie cette OOM ONAL Tra: tees annie 
i eat MA oe eteeticettte Visanere Ceiteine 0, Missouri State Uc oc ces ee uaken oes 
Tabb, Theodore Turner........... oO Vandexpilt Uls cs. acas reste 
Taylor, Adnan 5. NED .s fuse. es oe v U of Alabama, U of Virginia M..... 
aylor; Corwin> Rey... .ssecceaney v Morningside CA ar aac 
Taylor, Nellie A. B. (Mrs. C.)...... @ Morningside Cri. sic <u oc cece clone 
Taylor, DeVee (Miss)............. Coc Cra Moody. Tris .c<susteero ee 
Taylor, Olin Wesley. socks asleans Houghton’ S) cc cence nese eaten 
Terril, William C., Rev............ U of Denver, Northwestern U, v Gar- 
, ett Biblical-w. sss seree cee ceeemee 
Thompson, Caroline............... v Highland Park N, Deaconess H.... 
Thompson, James Arthur.......... UU; OF TIBRGIS.  sarcale sae nie eeeesen 
hroop ony EDU, tee p es D Vale Us oc cxtanmesscacaeeienn 
Todd, George eee nic tains tater WAuburd Ty coe abcde tee 
Trueman, George cn seamen. sin ciee ab Vilotorin Uy yan wien eee ke tree 
Vann, Eugene Ellis, Rev........... v North Alabama C, Vanderbilt T.... 
Van Valkenburg, Horace B., Rev... |v U of Arkanisaa.)..77. ce cmen ree mace 

Van Valkenburg, W. S. 

cDD:)s casas a aeate cieeemae nes aan a U of Arkansas... cst eee ene 
Viles, Elizabeth Hubbard.......... vSmith C, Witlont iis: c)) oe 


. .-|Methodist Episcopal, South 
...|Evang.and Ind. Miss, ,India 


es Ce ry 


..-|Methodist Episcopal 
---|Un. Norwegian Lutheran 


Cs iy 


pe 
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INSTITUTIONS Renae tELD) Society 
.--|v Macalester C, Cuoco Aaroes sie viets China....|Reformed Church in Am, 
v Amherst C, PandS (New York). : ..-|American Board 
Ais Mt. Holyoke Coranamesctonter a ‘|Turkey...|American Board = 
Bessel atsretarcras v Mt. Holyoke C, Teachers C........|/China... i 
etwas ones uv Princeton Uo. oeeeeeeeseteees plalonsthictete tet avec pvaieulancietols® w'pla-ohare 
‘ seseeeesees-|U¥ Dakota Wesleyan U.. see i a AN ey 
eitisisie vis tivie dees v Brockport N, Winona Trs......... an apan.. -|Woman’s Union 
Ute saeeeauisisicenelamessctette China....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
hletesaieles Sofas wieiuiete sieus. ae ....{Africa Inland Mission 
SepeerietU ELAMUNE UW c:.5/0.c cleiciere'ewlesisls,s pape -Am...|Methodist Episcopal 
Riarerstersistt i seeeeeceeeseeses-.|China..../Reformed Presbyt’n Synod 
3 Ory eee a ea eir erwieye ia....|Reformed Church in Am. 
+eee.--|U Shurtleff C Rochester T........... ina....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
EE ab bivais.cces *,..|v Wooster U Park C.............0- ....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
HEN oetete bis sie alae 'v Ohio. Wesleyan U........00.ssee00% AY SIs] 5 sete wa orelereicieieceie nists eiessetele 
HO OTAATEMG.< o).c os ae O WENISON Uline sic cwiecics sleisja vices dae China....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


SAILED VOLUNTEERS FOR 1908 


NAME INSTITUTIONS FIELD Misstonary AGENCY 
Abernethy, GertrudeI............- v Baptist Trs...........20+nsesees- China... .|Southern Baptist 
Anlainas CATION Or, acca siesta mies v Westminster C, United Presb. T....|Egypt....|United Presbyterian... 
Adams, Wayne W., Rev.........-.- Washington N,v Southern Baptist T..|China... .|Southern Baptist 
Ainslie, Kee see tars ee she can C.. adits é cpa sea ae Turkey.. .| American Board 
Alexander, OVE ccc tetslorons amie ethan: v Hiram ible Teachers 7 
Trs. 4 aie aarnsa ts ME Ale so ae es ndia,....|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Anderson, Andrew.........-..++++ 'v Friends Bible Trs..:.......+.-.-- Africa... «|e \sisaate ees oaieniee ete 
Anderson, Arind Catia weet orece 1: MOGdy “LES aleers Taio cleta shen lente neeae Alaska... <'Ia sicicwtias 2 ee lenccwietelisteteeetetanata 
Anderson, Aurust Min ssincasrse ne wm Gree»nville Cs maricis. den execs shed Africa....|Free Methodist Wom. Bd. 
Anderson, Mary D. aes a M, 28 -(0 GreenvilleC, occ. sisi clavaw enone Africa... .|Free Methodist Wom. Bd. 
Ankeny, Tessie Wiserisare iY Simpson C. cass asiinie Selamat China... .|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
Pater. [ao tesinsmwct cases « succeaiaw ig Phiram: Cin ise dice Sao 1am eae oaeate India... .. hee Chris Pa Soc. 
mstrong, Oscar Vie seo ene U ofsW. Va., Wash. and Lee U, ab iy 
ex Peincetonl ac cra tep we euipiniaevinis Korea..... Preabyesien, South 
Ashbaugh, Adella M..............- Baldwin’ C, Berea C, Epw. Inst., 
v Asbury ih Ate han ae apan....|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
Baker, Ben 'Ti.7 REV: a cee s< vinnie v Georgetown C, Crozer T...... hina... .|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Baker, Alice we S. (Mis. BoE) eee Wemnast 8 ae Pa.,v Baptist Trs China....|/Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Baldwin, Hallie H oid DP ASDUTYACacosorcie coma eee tas A 3 Re Pee coc so moose 
Barlow, Claude H ae Rev ...[v U of Mick. ho Northwest’n U .|China... |Am. Bapt. Miss. Unionij 
Barlow, ees eh CMS HC. H.): aie Chicage Presccca, oe contescnieciee China....|/Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Aeseel ‘Angus J., MD............- v McKendree C, Washington U M...|China....|Canadian Methodist 
Barter, Kate G. aD AT) eee ly McKendree C.se8is.nc se oe Chi .|Canadian Methodist 
Baynes Parken MA oo. c\siosidie etree Ont. N, v U of Toronto............. China Canadian Methodist 
Beebe, Rove 2p a SOFA ae Park C)v Princeton T.........-.--- Siam..... Pyesbyterian in U.S. A 
Bensen, Roy C., Rev........-0. 005 v McMaster U, McMaster T......... India... ..|Canadian Bapti 
Bensen, Anita CR (Mrs, R C.)......|/Hamilton Coll. Inst, v McMaster U...|India.....|Canadian ec 
Bentley, elt 1 aS arias Soe oes ie v Penn C, Hartford PRES eee Jamaica. .| American Friends 
BAWarduh, ccc sciceecices Conroe v Rensselaer Poly. Inst.............. China... .| Methodist Epis ] 
Blackbus Ka Wryn sees cwine ors aiae Wilberforce U, v Hiram C, Union Trs. |Africa....|Fereign Chris. a Ty Soc. 
Blount, Bertha ee. te te v Park C, U of as atieta goto Rink Siar... 0:0 \finxeeeen yaks cine Sete eae 
Boegeman, INOpia Misi cca sins ote elns v ‘Texas rl DBR eae iin India... . .|Chris.. Woman’s Bd. Miss. 
Boggs, Albert Dn OV eG: Gre ose ghtls v Acadia C,; Newton’ T,So. Bapt. T. ..|India.....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Boggs, Abigail iW (Mrs. A. M.).....|N. Y. Cons. of Music, v Baptist Trs. . |India... ..|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
MougevAnnie Te cascoescuokeneees Acadia S, N. E. Bapt. H, v Newton T.|India.....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Bowden, Beulah B.............0+: v Baptist Female , Baptist Tes. acca Mexico.. .|Southern papi 
Bowe, Vernon P........ccccecee ee wo Caf Emporia. se sicre cee rae ico.../¥.M.C.A 
he ae R. Pasar rere v bia a tub ceeiMinicensmniceeste Mexico...})..s:5/3.,. sm eeuse teat ee ee 
raddo! WS Elo ccamiesie wer cieaiee v Lawrenceville Sch, Princeton U....|Japan....|Government School 
Branham, Bolling ig DD sins omisies Emory C, v Atlanta C of P and S.. pees .-|Methodist Episcopal, South 
Braun, Anna Pauline.............. v Dallas c Meth. Epis. Trs (Chicago) India... ..|Mennonite 
Brecken, Egerton R. M., Rev....... v Mt. Allison U, Victoria Coss aisles hina... .|Canadian Methodist 
Bromley, Eugene E..............+- v Macalester C, "McCormick 'T.. 2222! Alaska... .|Presbyterian Home Board 
IBTOWN Mat, Nocera criss’ sic cmmas DY Toronto 3182200 saute once ee oad Peru..... Regions Beyond 
Brownell; Henry Co. sisnisssises acess wD Of Vermontinn nico ssenienene es China... .|Canton Chris. College 
Bryan, F. Catharine.............++ 'y olinis last Stow sees ean ce China... ./Southern Baptist 
Packt, Sadie Mesos. -ciemaies v Mount Holyoke C................ Korea....|Presbyterian, South 
Hiudh; MMA -82 nahin esten astern U of Minnesota, v Wells C........... Turkey... | American Board teat 
Bullock, Amasa A...............-- 2 of Caltfornins 2. .gcs mowntteassreee China....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Bunce, Uy Sh ae Re le Pane v Indiana Ne cc sass see shania tiene Malaysia..|Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc. 
Burke, Grafton R.,M.D........... v U of the South Cand M........... laska... .|Protestant t Eplscopal 
PUEDE) IGLPANONA suis cs one ne wee eine Phila. N, Cornell U; v Wellesley C....|Turkey...|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Bythell, John 1 a 7 acne a os v bac os | OMA a te Tae REO Alaska. clliccecconecee eee 
DIGWENs FULDELE ND» e460 viens 5 0 aicle e's v (3) OGEIED  Sisiccre nikan » oeteus bla eti ES alae ernment School] 
camer, _wlocenes 3 IM sitastesee ce oe v em yenlevan Usegicn patton st aes Rate Metiodr iste 
‘arncross, Flora M........ eCree w ChicagovD tai. cies cpiersoaiierveea aes hina....|Meth. E , 
Carroll Te Pearl..es 000020201 p Moody Trac. ts. octane See pis, Woman’s Soc. 
Sin Ellen Wicecsien, cei du wie aan vy Usot Vermont: <5 cea sele aeons Turkey... |American Board 
Chandler, OSate Wane tine: oe ices v Cornell U, Brown U.............. China. A eae en S.A. 
Chandler, oo eos, Bs i a ) ire fey ter oy teat prs Snes (CHANEL or Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
le 8 owar r v Auburn T. .. Turk 
saa eb ae : Noo. v Friends Trs........... IPsidis ws ee eens : ee 
apman, Perey Tis coasting heer ben oO Mobdy (Dis iviciaie cas coe tamer Cent. Am.|Central American 1 Miss.” 
Charles, Audason A... 2222222227. > Indiana U, Geo, Washington Uc, hina, piGeree American 


..-|Government School 
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NAME INSTITUTIONS Fre.vp Misstonary AGENCY 


ees Dismonts Jr. shes «0s swiciee Princeton U and T,v Auburn T...... India.....)¥.M.C. A. 
ony » Jennie L...... .-|Kalamazoo C, v Baptist Trs......... China... .|Am. Bapt’ Miss. Union 
oa , Welling T.. Lafayette C, v Princeton T......... Korea... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Cooper, Sallie Kate Wesleyan Fem. C, vScarritt Trs..... Korea... .|Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
Cope, J. Herbert, Rev v U of Penn, Rochester T........... Burma...|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Corbett, Charles H.. v U of Wooster, Union T, Oberlin T. .|China.... Pecbyiecent in U.S.A. 
Cort, Edwin C., MD. Wash. & Jeff. C,v Johns Hopkins U..|Siam..,..|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Crawford, Mabelle E. aiPomona Crh crt sic cease eee Mexico. ..|American Board 
Cressey, Mary. eaves =ol? U'of Minn., Bapt.Trs.....00.ce0s: China....|Am, Bapt. Miss. Union 
Saat a aealaey Se on oer BM ePhersons Oss .-ccuccc es wasn cee China....|McPherson C. 
Sa are A. Newland iss. F.H.)|Conway Springs C,v McPherson C...|China....|McPherson C. 
aes eld, Wm. W. Pe EN SELENE Uo sorsisiacarcveroratsislsversvarive.cle India.....]¥.M.C.A. 
Davies, Harriet . -|v Ripon C, U of Ill. M.............. Indian.) ils -2 shoceeet ei ireaee 
Davis, Lena Belle.. -|v Geneseo Sem, Folts Trs........... tints: Oaenl Mnete ea SORES Ae con eee Ca. 
Day, Daniel J.S:, Re v Princeton U, Auburn T............ Chinas) Seton Church in Am, 
MAE COTRE Mis Gbs.5 vas eneeieie tse sis v Hamilton C, San Francisco T...... Japan..../Y.M 
Diva LER Co Toronto Con. Music, v Queens U.. oat he eae wea ae Meth. Wom. Soc. 
#Dease, Margaret B.........00ceees v Woman’s C, of Baltimore.......... dla, ay cline atone 4. Ge eae 
Detrick, ELORH EEE J icis eis ois cies a10.09. 0% peNICPRerson sn. a. eo oe ees och Pal kee sores School 
Maporise Ethel ..j:csc. 0 c0 fies aise» IU OL UUINOIS. octets tsyeicvseat arent: China..../Y. W. C.A. 
Donaldson, Dwight M............. v Wash. & Jeff. C, Western Reserve U|India,.. . .|Forman Chris. C. 
Doriss, ANTS se a Drexel Inst: Columbia U, v Union Trs.|Korea. ... Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Drange; sie By sh.<ssisic<jeleers se o's> MGOSDEN.G ch mihcitee hese: Tia es ocaslecateete see e sitcom ee eons 
Dunaway, Estella................- v Mo. State U, cco Gy MoodyTrs|Alaska®.:.')...< 0s in sesSe choy 
Dunaway, Jane E., M.D........... v Missouri State USE ea ie Sew PS Re a Presbyterian Home Bd. 
astman Vinton PB... <5 55s. 5 ewes Oberlin C,v Carleton C, Oberlin T. ..|China.. . .|American Board 
Eastman, Eire Cutler(Mrs.V.P.)\v Carleton C...........eeeeeeeesee China... .|American Board 
PECAN Gee otla'eieck nis sie a3 es LU INOIS StaNins swe tcieeeg-oeiee s-eese ae Africa, ...|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Eicher, Hany DN SR eietatat Nats f=) opoinn vi she 7 Bethany, C; Hiram Ci vc ne ciccdeie.s 0% India... ..|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Elderkin, Elvabeth Jicasate so oats w Acadia UF Meth, Trs...sc0sc25'0 05 China... .|Canadian Methodist 
Elmore, Robert Bo...-s.00.- +0007 v Maryville C, Princeton U,Union T.. ns Reis Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
BE DSE Wil DEMING 00/0. sieves a0se'sle 0s DM TLATMUINEG Micie ra. gein cs ea yecrehaleted Pl eae’ Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc, 
Erickson, Charles T., Rev.......... Boston U, v Yale U and T........... Turkey.. .|American Board 
Essick, Blane Wee sees css ak v George Washington U............. Korea... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Estes, John [ERO WAS or7.-0 ciel racns 6:5 sie" v Texas Holiness U.................|Mexico...|/Holiness Union.. 
TOGO LOE NUICE pesos Ge ceannerse on O-Maryville Co, saemelac ah eerste «es China... .|Government School 
exner, Max J., M_D.....25. 0.0005 v Carleton C, Kan. City M, Y. M. C. MARES, pasty 
CT PYG Hae tesa care rate dine eon ies Sb China.-: |V., M: C. A. 
Exner penpeh Blythe (Mrs, M. J.)-|9-Carleton Co...) ccc eeecscceeeecs China....)/¥.M.C. A. 
Felt, NEVA arctan eisioieincis/s <lelsteie fw Cornell: C, DrewiLiccncelesinwaceae os China... .|Methodist Episco ape 
Felts, Bieta kelters ererersiniels clei) = cer erriase v Houghton Trs......:....csss0000s Africa... .|Wesleyan Methodist 
Fenley, JME Shek oba\e EO Oe eee RIG v La Grange Fem. C, Meth. Trs..... Brazil... .|Meth. Epis., South 
Fielden, Helen H................-. Middlebury C v Hart.Trs, Newton T.|China....|Am. Bapt. Miss, Union 
Bind ayn | CSIC ssc.» vi victais ele =o 0 cle 5 cls UL OL VLA TT EOD Aine oare, ete 0!<tclavefelayoreteve India... ..|Canadian Baptist 
Pishers Stella Ce esc. ccen scence air DU OL Chica en tes slersseline sates 27d she Japan..../Y. W. C. A. 
Biche AlitelR rte. csaeces acces PU OF WOOSEET nas. cee ss sinisie wa ome China..../Y. W.C. A. 
Crea PsGNCH 505) cic) 2)/~ «:<)slels vee i v Northwestern U..........0.e000: China....|Meth, Epis., Wom. Soc. 
Ga AW alters a olden cites ses oe" a0 Manitoba C, v Auburn T............ Africa... .|American Board 
Francis, Thomas R...........-.+-- WLIN Geka k ES teeter eiaieiels afc ciciei i= arievatelers Uindia/ccnys| soem racccie cette 
Bram th ramels Ts. o 6c sais ose ea ol v Northwestern C...... Rrateiilo erate wie UY APA yar orator cease eked eee rateemereteteee 
Frazey, iarriet Lairaiivrcs.s'e'ss 2. v Nickerson C, Union Trs........... China....|Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc. 
Freidinger, William A............- v Maryville C, McCormick T........ Syria... Syrian Prot. College 
Preys EHCOCOLECs visiealcieis's see cineisie piiaermai Papte La:.s5sc.s ere emieee PATA « <\l sicomher somareqeta nace state eke wYarale 
Frost, William J,.......-.++++-+++ N. Illinois N, v U of S. Cal ......... Brazil.... Goreeament School 
Gabrielson, Winifred M...,.......- v Denver U, Neb. Wesleyan U,Chicago ; 
DUDES Ditercrove a ereinreittsipiciaiw coe’ oe clei sleievois India... . .|Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc. 
RrARZE SUNITA OD clefeyeiorcicjnre\wre)s/a)* «ie eieel v Wellesley C, Roosevelt H.......... China... .|Yale Mission 
Gale, Francis C., Rev.. ou WAC AUTOMNIA sa: ijs eat eee a cies uae China.. # |Methodist Episcopal 
Gale, Aly Spencer (Mrs. F. 1c: Ne entre v Colorado C, Cooper M............ China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Gamble, LAG ky idl Ros coor papmratae Southern U, v Vanderbilt T......... Korea... .|Meth. Epis., Sou 
Gamble, Beatrice Jenkins(Mrs.F.K.))v Littleton Female C, Scarritt Trs....|/Korea..../Meth. Epis., South 
GaPTIGON SAVE e cuteislereia cose veces ee BUNA Cli dn Sete late sata! e ai cisisiel store ad bi .. {IIndia.. Shale si giciate Severe re ee me ae Tore eee 
Gauthey, AN GUNG po ois clea o's. ¢, vin:aierare Union T, v Bible Tr. Trs............ India... ..|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Geiljonn Ee Revie ai. vajscelnse.0 «0 v Denison TR CrO Zen Aa irasc waters szererece ie Africa,...|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Geil, Eva Rockwood (Mrs. J. E.)...{v Denison (koh a ere es ae Africa....|/Am. Bapt. Miss, Union 
Ghiselin, SVeES IM iseetarerersitiaic’s sie /eaeiehe v Washington & Lee U............. Cuba...../Y.M.C. A. 
Gibbons, oe tae tere ayatevats = atatore U of Pennsylvania, v Princeton T....|Turkey.. .|Dr. Christy’s School 
Gibbons, Helen Brown (Mrs.H.A.)..|v Bryn Mawr C............20e0eee- Turkey.. .|Dr. Christy’s School 
Giffen, Margaret 126 Gooeno dae oaG DAE KIO Caer taieis cistern GYelecois siose'e« Egypt... .|United Presbyterian 
Glendenning, Agnes Ea eecrie ae dace v Moody Trs, Ewart Home Trs...... India... ..|Canadian Presbyterian 
Golisch, Anna Lulu..............-. PiSUIN PSON CC aieetee slnie, ie\5 elsiale sfosisve/8/3¥0 China....|Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc. 
Pact Se Bio MED slsie eee cio v Ohio Nor. U, Northwestern U M...|China....| Methodist Episcopal 
Graham) iii os Agee opm aCe v Normal and IndusC.....-....20+: ReOreas sacl aves custo a ote aeayeeteretentenenels 
Graves, i OT Sa Se v Kansas Wesleyan U..............: Burma. . .|Methodist Episcopal 
Graves, Almyra A. (Mrs. W. E.)....|v Kansas Wesleyan U............... Burma. . .|Methodist Episcopal 
Gray, Wal iraraV eee oral coaies ids MarionvilleS, Temple C, v Garrett B. |So. Am. . .| Methodist Episcopal 
Gray, Estella H. (Mrs. Wm. W.)....}v Oberlin C, Mt. Union C, North- 
WWESLETIL Ulinets atnistececoss whiarctmte iarte)¢ So.Am... Metiodiee See 
Grover, Charlotte W. Cies. DT) UrOL WASCODSID oar. os emis ssccery aioe 6 Japan....|American Boar 
Groves, James M.......5+.-eeeeee Alfred U, p Harvard U....0..-0s0+% Pic. .../¥.M. CLA. 
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NAME INSTITUTIONS Fretp Missionary AGENCY 
dal, Jorgen M...........2+--- v School of Agric., Un. Ch T.......- China....|Un. Nor. Lutheran 
eonr lerere B. (Mrs J. M.)..|v School of Agric............-+++++- China..../Un. Nor. Lutheran 
Guthrie, C AotithiberO Bee isso... 02d es v Iowa State C, Agricultural C.. .|Africa....|United Presbyterian 
Hageman, Anthony C., Rev.......- v Des Moines cee Rochester T........ ..|Cuba. .-|Bapt. Home Miss. Soc. 
Hall, Anna Hoffman (Mrs. F. J.)..../v Wom. C, Balt., Johns Hopkins M...|China....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Hamilton, Were Doi. can eeeer v Monmouth Cx es ees India.....|United Presby. Wom. Bd. 
Hamilton, eres ones sla'e elm ateers v Monmouth C..o. si. .0 sess cow ene India... ../United Presbyterian 
Harris, ‘Ara Fle MDS ewan agers Wooster S, v Wom. M, Pa........... 7 rag ..-|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Hasting Ss, Fovad G Ek oe ethind souwee Lp U.. « vad eae tee ceele oem DCA... 6s). . ees uee wes wad esas 
ates ¢ Charles Pacavseticenslecaeu = ang PES TR rn Keely Africa. .-|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Hellestad, Oscar, Rev.............- sats: S$, St. Olaf C, v United Ch. T...|China....|Un. Nor. Lutheran Ch. 
Hensley, Wika Wee aka s catanecoene v Breckenbridge N, So. Baptist Trs.. China... .|Southern Baptist ; 
Herod, Francis C..........2s2.08- U of W. Va., Union Trs, v Roch. T --|Burma.../Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Herrmann, Carl C., Rev.........-- v Iowa Wesleyan U, German T...... noone . .-|Methodist Episcopal 
Hicks, Cora Small Cui W. W.)..../v Western FemaleS..........-...:- na....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Hills, Oscar F., M.D... 00.0 .0000 v U of Wooster, U of Penn, Howard H China rr ee a3 
Hilton, Geotte Weis bios contaee v McPherson C China... .|Baptist Brethren 
Hilton, Blanche C. (Mrs. G. W.)....|v McPherson C ..-|Baptist Brethren 
Himmelsbaugh, e ge winio la orci otaerae : anita C..os5).c.000,00 <0 omaeeeeas .-|Ch. of the Brethren 
Hifch: Phomas Gene 02. isle we eres ‘oronto U : if . .--|Government School 
Hitch, Emilie = CMP. G.) ose :. S Paenite WG Seas ooo ane eee apan....|Government School 
Holland, HPA AS. sts ives oe a cle es . Miss. Fem. C, Meridian C. a : 
.|Cen. Am..}Pentecostal Miss. Bd. 
Hoover, Arthur A ington ae) | ae Bree Government School 
Hopper, W.B..... ..|v U of Idaho, Southern Bapt. T « (So. AM. ..|). 5. ais ocus cee ene 3 
Horning, Mary E ..|v McPherson C......... Ching..<6.b..',-s%. seeiie oe vaca oni 
Hosler, Paul M.. v Nyack Trs...... China....|Chris. & Miss. Alliance 
Hotton, David P. ..|uS. W. Kansas C. India... . .|Methodist Episcopal 
Howlett, Delia.. .. |v Houghton S..... Africa... .|Wesleyan Methodist 
Huelster, Luella -|v U of Minnesota. China....|Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc. 
Hughes, Griffith L. v Nyack Trs........ China..../Chris. & Miss. Alliance 
Hull, Angus Clifton............... Stanford WU. < < .0c io. «ees weclev sie So.Am.../Y¥.M.C.A. 
Hull, Ethel Henrich (Mrs. A. C.)....|v U of Rees Lao tacleramarra eee So. Am.../¥.M.C. A. 
Hummel, William F............05- w-U.of Chicago... ois. s ovecve seus China....|Methodist been 
Hurst, Chester F,.....s0c.00ssece @ Houghton S2-cscwse tists cen seees Africa..../Wesleyan Methodi 
Hutcheson, Allen C., M.D.......... U of Virginia, v Cof P &S......... China... .|Presbyterian, South 
Irwin, Minnie M.............0000: v Southwest Kansas C........++00- India... .}... cw ecleem bate meme 
SBONCL MANTA Ae cesw ese vesiccccnses vU of Le ge saunas ot eet Sets China....|Meth. Epis., Wom. Soc 
ohansen, Thorwald S............. oChicage "Ty ccces ocr aoswnmoaean eee India... ..|Scan. Allian 
Onsen, Slim bethy 6s .cs.cce.s ccs ee v Moods Ts "Tabitha Hie... .4s.eeese India... ..|American Board 
ohnstone, BATA te choise cette v McMaster U, Toronto N.......... India... ...|),. oo.ocn ene 
ohnstone, Mary F.........-0-.0-6 v Wesleyan Fem. C, Scarritt Trs..... Korea... .|/Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
ones, lalate: Ser. doce cee 9 Carapbell Got ces eee ee ee eaice China. ....15% .. sco soc ea 
QUE, AREY Bale ce wasn e'a9 ie isieelersle Morrisville C, v Vanderbilt U-and T.. MS ro ---|Methodist Episcopal, South 
OUP CIA Bawsce code earner Parsons C,v Garrett'B.. 4.00e-0 eee ja.....|Methodist Episcopal 
ordan, Ethel M. (Mrs. W.F.)..... v Union 'Trs.. .ccsccdsa eae Cuba.....|Am. Bible Society 
osselyn, Thyra; Ho; MoD. w..ece ss v Detroit H S, U of Mich., U of Ill. 
P & Geeta kee cee ee Arabia... .|Reformed Ch. in Am. 
O¥A4caN awake acs cart’ <<nieeatoce’ v Mt. Hermon S, Nyack Trs.. .|So. Am...|Chris. & Miss. Alliance 
rnonn; Cravies Po... c.sk.seeees v Lawrence U, Uo Col., Union T. : -|Labrador.|Grenfell Association 
Karnopp Martha J. (Mrs. C. F.).../v Lawrence W..........--ss00 0. Labrador.|Grenfell Association 
Keagey. = 2 OS Pee rx v Victoria U, Meth. Trs, Toronto... ..|Japan....|Canadian Methodist 
Kerry) Mary Fo ccsctpesaces becne ue fy Kansas State Nc... 052) eee gypt....|/United Presby. Wom. Soc. 
Kerr, Willers et AP coe Ba v U of Cal., Princeton U, Auburn T. .|Korea. .. .|Presbyterian in U.S.A. 
RING SW GD OVS cote Delticns am enias v Richmond C, Crozer T............ China... .|Southern Baptist. 
Kyle, Botella Geo, cee: Some uv Monmouth C.....s20s.ccacccnnee Egypt. ..-/United Presb 
Lacy, OULT- Ve vege cess « vos aen v Ohio Wesleyan’ U.< 2. .cccascecnes a....|Government School 
Dacy, Walter Nc. 0<c%k's:cr-s0 Os.<wae v Ohio Raber be 8 U, Harvard U...... China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Lampe, Henry W..............0-- Knox C, viOmahaDs..4 os hcseeees Korea... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A 
pies Benjamin Fi... 2. cen v U of W. Va. Drew T ihe Secale ake Sietetete China... .|Methodist Epi 1 
Lawson, LottieE..............+-. v Mt. Allison U, Meth. Trs, Toronto. |China.. dian Meth. Wom. Soc. 
‘Lawson. Mary Eiseicess%s . oan ce ber v Mt. Allison U. Folts Tra:205. ela eee Canadian Meth. Wom. Soc. 
evigk, ‘Margaret Le arg BRT v Baptist Trs, Woman’s MiVasoses India... ..|Reformed Ch. in Am. 
LAWS YON Wy a4 en teeta is cee v Westmin. C,N. ¥. U, Princeton T. .|P.R..... Presbyterian Home Bd. 
Lewis, Lena = (Mrs. J. W. - Tenens Synodical Fem. Cre Bible ‘Tis, foe. Pe Ree Presbyterian Home Bd. 
Lewis, Tet ld Penn is. ci. Uuates s ce eubeenae apan....|Am. Friends 
}O Park Cargo tes shiereemes nilem cls apan... .|Government School 


..|Ft. Worth Pol 
.|v William 


' : , Virginia T...|/Japan.... 
0 Vanderbilt Ui cbs scouce o cee cee eek a tee 
lanes Pauline H.. v Syracuse Ui. <iccc0ss. cap aaeiees Chili..... 
ee » Drake Ui, eee ees Weraleaie aoe lapel Ears 

pose Cliffor a7 : Mt. Hermon:S.c3.22s coneae nee China 
Lucas, Edmun ee ooster 7, Union Tisecc us oan India 
MacDonald, Kenneth P . Rev a U of Neb. , Princeton T, v McCormick.|P.1I...... 
MacGown, Marian G....... .. |v Mt. Holyoke On esa hina 
MacMillan, Thomas D ..|¥ Mt. Hermon §S, Lehigh U, YaleU.. 
Macune, Dennis, Rev.. .- jv Southwestern U....55.....cecc0cs Mexico... 
Macune, Lena Secrest (Mrs. D.).. .;;{0 Southwestern U....< .c2 ase etee eee Mexico 
Maddock, Alice E..........0.000., © U of Iilinois: : cassettes China 


ec., v Vanderbilt U...|Cuba... . .|Meth 


ed eee ee ee i i) 


Presbyterian in U. S.A. 
Board 


- | Japan... |. Dock owas ee 


Methodist ara , South 


-|Meth. Epis., Sou 
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NAME INSTITUTIONS Fizeip Misstonary AGENCY 
Madill, Charlotte L Toronto N, v Ewar' i i 
25 t Home Trs...... India... .. ; i 
“agatha - -| Northfield Trs, v Union Trs......... Japan.... 2 eee ae 3 
Meson Mes - - oe <7 Pikes eaten 8 ose, hee ...|Presbyterian, South 
eG Ga » Northfield 5. bessteqersess ss, ..|China... Am, Bapt. Miss. Union” 
Bet vite areas : emale C, v Scarritt Trs.......|Mexico... . Epi f 
Mathews, icin V., Rev. .|Boston U. v Hartford T............ India. ss. Ametean Boatd ae 
Matthews, Margaret Le Uo Californias ccna ete ates Japan..../¥. W. C 
arabia Thomas C v Southwest Kansas C.............. Malaysia..]Methodist iy piscopal 
Mayes, W ae Sougch Goan Detaenare v BPN ee Winn ce aetone ka apan....|Evangelical eas 
» W. ©.) M.D........... 06. a Urot Texas-M and Hy... Sosc26 Korea.... 
ns Mayes, a eae (irs Wi Co)e- sta Uo Pexas! so. 2 saieie. sk vce cles Korea., : Meth, Bis, South 
aynard, Harrison T., Rev........ v Washburn C, Union T............ Turkey... |American Board 
oes Mary White (Mrs. FAD) Aoi WashburiaGy c,accals Sacre thee oo are Turkey.../American Board 
Sy beee See ore U ke or a ,v oot < Union T.. ./India.....|American Board 
Bens Gala Ne een v Westminster of Mo., Yale U...|/Japan... .|F 
McCall, Cora Campbell (Mrs.C.F.).]v U of California, Bible Tr. Trs...... ane ee Foca Chae ie Soc. 

: McClenahan, Bhd er far heine aehvots Deluskin gi Owes eect o clek aalats gypt....|United Presby. Wom. Soc 
McCune, Katherine............... Fal gs) Qs oe ans att eae ee a Korea..:.|Presbyterian in U.S.A 
McCutchan, H. W................ v Presbyterian T (Ky).............. hina....|Presbyterian, South 
McCutchan, JIGD EM ae Sa sera v Westminster C, Presby. T (Ky.)....|China.... Presbyterian, South 
McLean, TEN i, eee ee ge v Pomona C, Y. M. C. Ese sc Mexico.../Y.M.C. A.” 
McPhedran, Archibald G.......... v University C, U of Toronto M...... India... . .| Canadian Presbyterian 
Miller, Everard P COSC ig Re PP ETinCeton Uns sn sosin worse coals alee China... .|Protestant Episcopal 
Milltcan ROY: West. ose oes 0.42 Pioreenville! Crcians vores se cote Africa... .|Free Methodist 
RAIS ADT ARG cf slarcre eae se 2 wees. « v Vassar C, Stanford U, San Jose N..|Korea....|Presbyterian in U.S.A. 
PMilisORsnest Oliaos pececlaje- os ss bs iy DES MOINES! Cabors «okie cates ay Japan....|Government School 
Mills, Ralph Gee MEDS eos. cncxaerek ao of Cree yet estern U M 

ames i St. Luke’s H....|Korea....|/Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Mills, Ethel Bumgarner(Mrs.R.G.).|v James Millikin U................- Korea... Presbyteriat in v S re 
Millward, Williand fest peti ocie Leth. v Allegheny C, U of Penn........... China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Mobler, CharlesI................. v York C, Union Biblical T.......... P.R...../United Brethren 
Mohler, Lauretta Herman(Mrs.C.1.)|v York C, Union Biblical T.......... P.R...../United Brethren 
Mohler, rami Ms eases ss aoe v Washburn C, St. John’s C, Oxford. .|China....}¥Y.M.C.A. 
MOON ABT ORG. Revs occ dicicie oe ee ss State U of Oregon, v Eugene T...... Africa... . poreee Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Moran, Hugh Actes c.ccee cee. sees v Stanford U, Wadham C, Oxford. ../China..../¥. M.C.A. 
Morris‘ Othned Ji. bs. ec eee es v Kansas Wesleyan U............. Singapore ‘Methodist Episcopal 
Mottley, Frank W................. art) of Minnesota. swi.t teense ee China... ./Canton Chris. College 
Muir, Winitred Boos. Gsaccede ss wandiana State N?..sc\ccncscscents China... .|Meth. Epis., Woman’s Soc. 
Mullowney John J.. v een Exeter S, Harvard U, U of 
Shisialeustit eon oie a alaaP ira) oi China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Mullowney, Emily Evans(Mrs.J.J.).|v New ow England Con. oF Mic, Wom. = tes 
of Baltimore, Folts Trs......... hina... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Musselman, John F., Rev.......... SIMO IS ES cute sg Sele Cecio sie te ea ta © Africa... .|United Brethren % 
Neibel, Ephrem Bs Reyes gee v Wittenberg C, Wittenberg T....... Africa... .|/Evang. Luth. Ch.in U.S 
Neumann, George B. RIREN) faye de aie v ae U, Hartford T........... China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Neumann, L. Stockwel! CiirexGoB ya Smith Gucacse eset. accesses ee es.s China... .| Methodist Episcopal 
Newberry, PIOTENGGIA® | a5 sei. boos v Hahnemann M, Moody Trs........ Africa... .|Africa Inland Mission 
Nilsson, Betty A., MD. ......-.... vCofP &S, UofIll., Cook Co.H India... ..|Evang. Lutheran 
Norris, OlveKAtCee kate at cba. - oe IN Oberkn. GC: Soe: « aad ta. os. osha soe ore wirtnucle tote tel eee eters 
O’ Beirne. Neale: WMrsieveecisie c's 2 Asbury C, v Union Trs.............. Mexico. ..|Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
Olson, Har see sere clots elec rp sess ip Neacalester' Os: soho. Looe Alaska... . Presbyterian i in U.S.A. 
Oxford, James-... 2-22-2652 + acess v Daniel Baker C, Vanderbilt U...... Chili.....|Presbyterianin U.S.A. 
Park, Willie L. MESS) il Stic 24's, 27 Di Methodist LrSitcrct sie s ree cities Japan... .|Meth. Epis., South 
Parker, Lottie Barnes (Mrs. R. J.)...|v Greensboro Female C, Moody Trs.|Cuba.....|Meth. Epis., South 
PARErSORS DAISY Bip. 6.025 oe2 6 ses vie I NM ooely Dre. Calley ce iorstels lero .e'e ena) s Enidlia, vicclaiciwlec eves ata ttre ete 
Pearson, Milo ee ete welswroeale ss OL NEDTASKA «ivi Saistieleiecte © visas Japan... .|Government School 
Penner, P. WW esIREW cies iss, ocrists ose g@merea'G andi L's vas sect scarce e's India... . .| Mennonite 
Penner, Powdion (nits. eV seed PS ELEd Cox ahs ee eats wiv ole ble els os orm India... ..| Mennonite 
Pennings, Gerrit J., Rev........... v Hope C, Western T............... Arabia... .}Reformed Ch. in Am. 
Pepper AHCe. oc. 006.6 eee scene MUS CAETILE ENS" 9 tochees iat cheers «ee China... .|Meth. Epis., South 
Perley, Daniel M., Rev............. PEMIGLOTILL Ularso cas co et iets viele China... .|Canadian Methodist 
Peterson, SMReresener pie hat, ane. Jewell Lutheran C, v Moody Trs....|China....|Hauge’s China Miss. 
Philips, Harvey 1D ars Oe eg ER eae v Washburn C, United Pres. T...... Egypt... .|United Presbyterian 
Philips, Daisy Griggs (Mrs. H. E.)..]v Washburn C..............-.+004 Egypt... .|United Presbyterian 
Phillips, Sara G............-...+-- Buffalo N, v Baptist Trs, Newton T..|Burma.../Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Hinkley! Virgil Mga... iu... oe U of Cal, v Vanderbilt M............ Mexico. ..|Meth. Epis., South 
Pinkley, G. anil (Mrs. V.M.)..|v San Jose Statens. .ese eae sc Mexico...|Meth. Epis., South 
Plewman, Ethel B................. v Riverdale H Toronto, Presbyterian 
EE UNew NOnkK pre's nalts sistta cess China... .|American Board 
Pomeroy, poesia RN iran hats ate Dilirols Woostery cettaciac eae tore China, 23s Poe h ectakie aera 
Porter, F INFGIVINT Ei ics aise: <toiee ede 7@'U of North Carolina..2..-%s.-..-- CubaceiGasc. cece ore ee eee 
Porter, B. Raney (Mrs. J. M.)...... v Chapel HiJ1S.........-....--++-- Cubase. olics panties cu foo ceeeens 
Porter, Bthelwyn.....-....-+..7..-- aM Tata Wisciseriimin ee foes ances SOWARDh os0\l oeinys 5 aero ne roel cient ietetoretste 
BOrteEEMICIUS (Coles Fosis.c 3 sie te oe > v Beloit C, Yale Div. Sch., Union T...|China....|Canadian Methodist 
Purviance, L. A. Bryam(Mrs.W.C.). ek C,v RellevueC san eee Korea.... {Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
CLES MDDAISYY Es aestelols) tote « cYsi ar "avec + 0 La Grange Female C, Meth, Trs...|Brazil....|Meth. Epis. S. Wom, Bd. 
Quarles, dare (Coes ata ate ee rae v G Ridhenond C, Union T, S Bapt. T..]So. Am.../Southern Baptist 
MR SEE MG NIESECT. acer olen «ie 2W nie aie aoe = v Northwestern U........00..00000: China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Rape, Rebecca Burnett (Mrs.C.B.)..|v Northwestern U.......-.-.-.++-+- China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
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Ratcliff, Nellie L, ......3.5.. 00054 v Westfield C, Taylor U...........+- Africa... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Raw, Eva M........-.000ec0eee es Ohio Wesleyan U, v Hiram ‘!|China.. - .|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Reikie, Helen E. K.............---|v Toronto Trs........++++++- ...|China....|China Inland Miss. 
Reiner, Jessie Munro (Mrs. R. O.)..|v U of California........... ...|Korea....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Reis, Jacob A., Jr......-.-e005 +245 Y Reformed Ts. «ice vent «capi anions Africa. ...|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Reppert, Roy R.....0.2.-2--. eens v Baker U.... 30 sess tea e anseaeeetee Korea. ...|Methodist ee 9 
Richmond, Trulie A........-...45+ Trinity U, v Scarritt Trs...........- Brazil....|Meth. Epis.,S., Wom. Bd. 
Rittgers Cattle M schon conor Highland Park C, v Moody Trs...... Korea... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Rogers, Daniel Mazcencthions nae v Princeton U, Hartford T..........- Turkey.. .|American Board 
Rogers, Mary C. (Mrs. D. M.)..... v Bryn Mawr C. Hartford T........ Turkey...|American Board 
Rogers, Mabel i dk cBawiichisaie wenn v Western Reserve U.........-++++- Cuba.....|Presbyterian Home Bd, 
Russell, Mary A. B. (Mrs. J. F.)....|v Baptist Trs..........0+2eeeeeee es Ps Lecaene Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Ruth, Emma Naomi..........--.+5 vy. Epworth Inst. . <3... sisteehwineealae © WAVE: otro Methodist Episcopal 
Ryder, Gertrude E..............+- Worcester State N, v Newton T...... Japan....j/Am. Bapt, Miss. Union 
Sanderson, George.........-+-++5: ip "LOLOUtO: LES: 305104 coasio cece mae a Africa..../Sudan Int. Miss. 
Schmelzenbach, Harmon........... vy Lexa HOUDESS' Us; 05.<6aniyocib/ss .-|Africa....|Holiness Union 
Schutz, Milton H., M.D............ v Central Wesleyan C, Kansas City 
U M, Northwestern U M......-.- ee Methodist Episcopal 
Seidlmann, Paula..........-.++++: v Folts Trs, Berea C,...+..++..+++++ China... .|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Shambaugh, William I., Rev........ Central Penn C, v Dickinson C...... China... .|United Evang. Church} 
Shambaugh, Mary M. (Mrs. W.1.)..]v Lewisburg H.S...........++-+++- China....|United Evang. Church 
Shanklin, Mary Ellen.............- v Otterbein U, Moody Trs........... Africa... .|United Brethren 
Shannon, Katherine M.........-.. ‘0 Methodist "Ers. . cas case sue stone Japan....|Methodist Episcopal, South 
Shepard, May W sssisSidess.... cele @ Mt. Holyoke’ Cc sascierciiakds Rie els si China..../Reformed Church in Am. 
Sherman, Porter A.....5.....02--» iY Hiram Co ccere tasiedanreei cre obiente ins India.....|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Shields, Edgar T., M.D...... noone v Bucknell U, U of Penn. M......... China....|Am. ad Miss. Union 
Shields, Frances D. (Mrs. EB. T.):..... oC besten C0; dens os. tome eee China....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Sibley, Charles T...........++.+4- v Mt. Hermon School, N. Y.M...... pe Ee American Board 
Sibley, Fred R., Rev..............- Scio C, » Drew T., ..03: cni0tleaye eases « China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Siegfried, Sylvia M................ Hiram C, v Moody Trs...... Daten P.I Foreign: Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Simmons, Clarence H...........+.. @ COC Car ocavace atenei nice. lefeys d5.0 joiele 0 DOs ARID, «,< facets aid renege ann 
Smallwood, Mary Kate............ v Indus. Inst. and C, Scarritt Trs.... .|Meth. Epis., S., Wom. Bd. 
SIRO SOV cetcetate el niahaysciossiss ce anees © Wheaton C2. 2.11. scwipfemisiem an = A ...-|Am. Miss. Association 
Snoke! JohnH. M.D=.. 2.0 cere Mt.Hermon S,v Penn C,Temple C, M|China....|Reformed Church in Am, 
Snoke, Mary S. (Mrs. J. H)........ Shippenburg State N,v Dickinson C. .|C .-|Reformed Church in Am, 
Snyder Alva.L.. oes ic~ nese .-|v Southwest Kansas C..........+-4- I Methodist Episcopal 
Snyder, Grace E. (Mrs. A. L. v Southwest Kansas C........--.--- Methodist Episcopal 
Somers, Florence B 10 U-. Of TDUnoisncsccsas cigeeiee Methodist Episcopal 
peers, Edna M...... . .| Manitoba C, v Moody Trs Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd 
Staub, Albert W., Rev........ .-|Oberlin C, v Union T.. .|American Board 
Staub, Jane Mcl. (Mrs. A. W. . .|Oberlin C, v Vassar C American Board 
teeny bigs a en ahD. Nyack LYS. siya sonic ntas ses ace os ADH. ass] ye oe meen 
tevens, George P., Rev.. .-|v U of N.C., Princeton T, So. Bapt. T|China. Presbyterian, Sou th Saas 
Stewart, John H., Rev.... .-|v Tarkio C, United Presbyterian T...|India..... United. eaters 4 
Stockman, Percy R., Rev. ..|v U of Penn., Prot. Epis. T, Phila....|China....|Protestant Episcopal 
Stowe; Grace Hl... ives... .-|Conn. State N, v Mt. Holyoke C..... .|American Board 
Stowe, Mary E Conn. State N,v Mt. Holyoke C..... ..|American Board 
Stock, JObUROVs< pao5 ce sane wate v Dickinson C, Gettysburg T........ -|Evang. Luth. Soc. 
Strath Mildred Bessa cw sa2 ere aeien wv. Simpson Co, ceaseless eneniins ae .|Methodist Episcopal 
uhr, Theodore L. C., Rev......... Dixon C, Illinois N, v Garrett B..... .|United Evangelical] 
Subr, Esther A. .L.(irs. T.-L C2). 30 Chicago, Lrsi.s....ccaeeeeeel een -|United Evangelical 
Sullivan, Floyd H............ receie [0 Michigan N Cars hc ened teens Methodist Episcopal 
Sutton, LBisy. Banke .ccteteas eaten Virginia S, v Asbury C...........+.- -|Meth. Epis. Wom Soc 
eae Die) Bp ean eee Rial v Union Ts. Sica occ as sewn ioe ATC ; : ap 
avlor; selen Tncj.c2. 40s «kes eee ie v U of Michigan, Moody Trs........ .... [Presbyter ian in U.S) 
Taylor, Henry C., ReV.w..0..0 sce. v Mamingwse C icivians y eRe ERO K ae Mathodiet Fy — : he 
Merrell, Linnie Avi sseen passe one 7 Christ's Hospital: o: aiccset as abies ‘Meth. Epis. Wom ace 
Thomas, Mawitt M.cyos:. 25000 ee v U of Wooster, Wittenberg T........ Evang. utheran | . 
Thompson, Anna R. (Mrs.J.A.)....]u U of Illinois.............ceeereues ...|Presbyterian in U.S. A 
Thompson, Charlotte.............. v Winthrop C, Bible Tr. Trs........ ...|Presbyterian, South 
Thompson, Mary P................]v Agnes Scott C, Bible Tr. Trs...... ...|Presbyterian, South 
PRUULOY LLY ves ele care sleet ts ty vin oie vu Bible irs; Lorontos... sae. Hees ....|China Inland Mission 
Timpany, Clarke L., Rev.......... oe McMaster Uland "9. os, denciscren ...|Canadian Baptist 
‘Toms,-John UbSyssceanciy ete Wheaton C, v Princeton T........... Korea... .| Presbyterian ng SA; 
Tracy, Alethea W..0s.- <0... 0.0m v Syracuse U, Folts Trs............. ....|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc 
ripp, Perey Beles sx ceees «ee v. Columbia Uses Sinicg sys <6 te eleteetee ...|Government School 
PE DUR AUTO Ge sare qraletis ¥e.- eee o Augustana Co... males ec eniee .|Evang. Lutheran 
Eynan. Irving Mic. scesesiciss svn Unions £85 spin stokes aonerasinre pence ...|Methodist Episcopal 
ve ' ari carers ues v eront, Newton Ds-ak;-s sh. ina....|Am. Bapt. Miss Baion 
, Lo . Ala ata) sien © Wellesley Co. aicicci-ettie ee errs AGG acct 5 iss. Uni 
Van Buskirk, James D., M.D...... State Normal, v Univ. M (St. Louis). . pai Met dee eas. ig 
Varcoe, Charlotte Be, 2.2.2... cue v Toronto Trs, BuffaloH........... China... :|China Inlan ie 
Virgo; ete UN Ess seit ass ls s.< sare ae vy Deaconess Tks Jac cclteacicnt eee China....|Canadian Meth Wi d 
Voight, eer Foci pie ve v Northwestern U....... 0.00.5. India. Meth, Roi Wels See 
Walter, Jesse Beesertss....onvke @ Moody' Tks, .0..c.ctc scat oe Chins. iE = lish Re Wot Rets 
Wardlaw, Frank H., Rev... 0.11. v Davidson G. ..\a:, <i. meen: Guba...” |Presbyteriet: Seal 
Wasson, julia M.......5..0..... v Indus. Inst. and C, Scarritt ‘Irs... ||China....|Meth Epis,’ S Wom. Bd 
Webster, James B.................|v Richmond €, Crozer T............ China... : Southern Ba Sti + ae 
Weintz, Clara... 2.222 v Texas Holiness U, Union Trs.... Africa... — 
Wenberg, Joseph H............... v Moody ‘Tiss-c- et ee eee So,'Am;. A.) eee eee ees ie 
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ter Wises eas oa eine aes ia.. so eee Teen in U.S. As 
«.+++|v U of Oregon, U of Chicago eal 
Aieferers |UMDOSEOLL Ul saintse rvs lalttw Sree. cra eeaiielete oan Menai Episcopal = 
...|Highland Park C, v Carthage C ica..../Un. Nor. Luth. C 


eroai@ NOUENEI Were nc costa dsc cselnines =xi Methodist Epis., South 


...|v Columbia U i nited Evangelical 
.-|v Albion C, Boston =: ico... |Methodist Episcopal 

v Victoria UP U of Toronto Japan....|Government School 

v Westminster C, Presbyterian T.. ina....|Presbyterian, South 

..-|v U of Washington A ....|Government School 


SAILED VOLUNTEERS FOR 1909 


NaME INSTITUTIONS FIEevp 
; leaner Tsssscexs Seely v Hasseltine Trs....-..0.0ce0ee000s China .. 
Regt rigs te oe v Mary Baldwin S, Ohio VU... 112. China.’ 
Adams, Mary White (Mrs.W.W.)...|v Louisville Trs.............-....-- China.... 
Meritt Har y Srsmce seu crn «pur acetals So. Dak.Agrl.C, v Uof Puget Sound. .|So.Am... 


Allen, Edith Marlatt (Mrs. H. I .|v Allegheny C, U of Puget Sound..../So.Am... 


nm, Fannie..... . |v Polytechnic C, Texas.............. Mexioo.;- |)... o aclcelen seen eee 
Pree cg ae (e .|Upper Iowa U, v Morningside C..... Lee Pe Government School 
Archerd, Hays Ue Rees iv dhamline Wise Gemiccesnis cs seeds es So. Am. . .|Methodist Episcopal 
Armstrong, Frederick M........ .|McMaster U, v Bible Trs........... Burma.../Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Armstrong, Lena S. (Mrs. O. V.)....]U Moody Trs...........-.0.+00se0e China... .|Presbyterian, South 
Meson Mary Ale sch  s0cbais esate v Methodist Trs, Ensworth H....... China... .|Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Babcock, Wiltaw Hos ce ee 0 Parker Cac.) none ocean ‘| |N.Zealand|Y. M. C. A. 
Babcock, Mabelle D. (Mrs.W. H.)..|v Parker C....... woos: ..|N. ses Yo MCA: 
Baldwin, William F................ v Cazenovia S, Union Trs....... we ..|Meth. Epis. Home Bd. 
Barackman, FA nee ney eee nd Ot v Westminster C, Slippery Rock N... .|United Presbyterian 
Barher: Grama lose<sradi ana cee we v Folts Trs, Michigan State N....... Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Barnard, Verna B........-..-.0s00+ Bible Teachers ‘Trs, v Chicago Trs..... |Africa......\'5. . . cue sierstere eens teas eae 
Bates, Rosamond C....... 2.2.0.0. v Vassar C.. American Board 
Baxter, ore ROS Hae ath ee, en aetna Uv Asbuty | ave JIVLEZIOOS c.f son ece sieielh nies igietet oni abne naan 
Beaty RomaB: .« wls esos os iv MuskingumyG. %,. 21s ss oo encod United Presby. Wom. Soc 
MEUIMBentharNl: aah ote rete akoet ID Boston IN iicstew scoters a7 lete ete ...|Society of the Brethren 
Bond, Elwood M., M.D............ v Dickinson S, Hahnemann M....... ...|Good Samaritan Hospital 
Bonner, William j eR eS ee v Ala. Poly: Inst, Union Trs\s:-: «1. ..|Assoc. Ref. Presbyterian 
Bonner, Nellie Rhule ie W. Tecpel Moody, Dist rc ss coerce se perennation ...|Assoc. Ref. Presbyterian 
Bonthius, Andrew, M.D............ Hope C, v Northwestern U M....... . ..|Reformed Church in Am. 
Bonthius, Nellie DeYoung(Mrs. AL) S|0 Moody Tts5.scicc-talelo cried oer } .|Reformed Church in Am. 
Brechin, Tessie ts Oe oes pe v Toronto Trs, Nyack Trs........... Africa s:<:.)o.. 200 eee eee 
Brown, i ig EE iy eR Sa A io Rochester Ts sce ace ese i .|Am. Bapt. Home Miss. Soc. 
Brown, Julius Arthur.............. wv Dartmouth C.. scnig.cs oun eens Syria..... eae Prot. College 
Brownlee, Mar NG WD ASD Uny C7. archiaie eras ude ors pane sere » AMS, «||. aa cielo Cae eee ees 
Brownlee, Sallie Holt (Mrs. J.A)...|2 Asbury Co. .' .steis «chess aia siletiet ATION 0] Seetesee weds pean 
Buck, re 1 ae ae ee 0 tA v Ohio Wesleyan U ..............5- .....|Methodist Episcopal 
Buck, Oscar Mayes ce he oe v Ohio Wesleyan U, Drew T......... . .|Methodist Episcopal 
Bullock, or Beckwith(Mrs.A.A.).|v Pomona C, Hartford T............ .|Presbyterian in U.S. A 
Button, Nelligan. ae i Moody Ultscs ;tasvsac cite eee metre . ./Sudan Interior Mission 
Byshe, Brmest Wass cstus econede. Taylor U, v Drew T, YaleU........ .|Methodist Episcopal 
Cadbury, William W.,M.D........ Haverford U,v U of PennM........ . .|Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Calverley, Edwin E..............0. Princeton U, v Princeton T.......... ....]|Reformed Church in Am. 
Calverley, Eleanor T. (Mrs. E. E.)..}v Woman’s M, Pa...............+-. ..|Reformed Church in Am. 
Campbell, Edith... .0.. a. 2a.2e eis v Victoria U, Hamilton N........... ....|Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd 
Campbell) Edna... d...25 66.00 ve a Syracuse Uc. foe. ee China, «|S 5 aeae on ten eee 
Campbell, James F.. .|v Grove City C, Allegheny T......... i .|United Presbyterian 
Campbell, Mabel Young(Mrs. 1.F.)..|v Grove City Cn eee aye ...|United Presbyterian 
Caperton: Jobo: Bo... c.'es ieee vSouthwestert U... os cisco cemene ...|Meth. Epis., South 
Carhart, Ethel Shepherd(Mrs.W.D.).|v Dakota Wesleyan U............... ...|Methodist Episcopal 
Carothers, Agnes M., M.D...05..45 v Woman’s M, Pa, Bible Teachers Trs Chine ...|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Carpenter, Georee Bi. sc cckraees PP INGACKS WS cc. saws vein aero China... .]Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
Cassélman, Herbert Wi. 0!.o tte v Heidelberg U and T.......<....05 Japan... .|Reformed Church in U.S. 
Chaney, Clakance Esc 0). cues Mt. Hermon S,v Yale U,Rochester T. Duta: ..|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Chaney, Gertrude. . anaes neta (Carleton) o, Ohetlin G7. ee China... .|American Board 
Ciamn wD wightG, 705 sec. su reas v Occidental C. Princeton Tye onene China... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Cherney, TOMAR 1 oe ee Denison U, v Rochester T.........-. China....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Cherney, Julia Wilson (Mrs. J. A.)..)v Hahnemann H................... China....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Christian, Gaps Mace. eee v Richmond C, Genera] T .......... Alaska... .|Protestant Episcopal 
Clancy. MaryiA. sove.t ene v Chicago Trs, Albion C............ India... . .|Meth. Epis. Wor, Soc. 
Clark, Nan Barnes: to... cache v Baylor U and T, So. Bante ee Mexico... /Southern Baptist 
Clark Wilham Miss .csesiscen S’thwestern Presby U,v Princ.U & T.|Korea....|Presbyterian, South 
Clowes, Frederick A............... y Outario AgriiC...\.— nace eee Hawaii... |Hawaiian Evang. Bd. 
Cop Amy B: iano nine, cea See ys Mit: Holyoke Cy 2.50 om cee eee India... . :|Free Baptist 
Coit, Robert T.. ...++tseaee.{¥ Davidson C, Presby. T of Ky...... Korea... ./Presbyterian, South 
Cole, Winfred B.................. v U of Mo, Bible Teachers Trs....... China... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Conybeare, Samuyelteys.. 2a. eee v Coe C, Chicago Unter deere Siam.....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Cooper, Williams (onace aca eee v Wheaton C, McCormick I wae; Turkey... |American Board : 
Cox, Herbert Bevo ere ae ee vu Nyack, Treisc ier sauce ne India... ..|Chris. and Miss. Alliance 


Missionary AGENCY 


-|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


Southern Baptist 
Methodist Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal 
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NAME INSTITUTIONS FIieitp MIssIoNaRY AGENCY 
Grawiord sls, Jennies. sare 2 a.p0.2.0k v Hasseltine Trs, Lynn H........... China....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
‘others, ‘John eee omnes. oN v Colorado C, Pr esbyi Lvs. seca nee Korea....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Curduiaulisan Woes sacs sein Sead ec v Synodical Remale Cea heen Japan. ...|Presbyterian, South 
Davis, Grace tests eae res oakes permet Oe eae ce Korea.... {Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
De Haan, WATIONB Meta neearetscinteieise set Lowa CxOberlinvins.. bes osama China... ./American Board 
De Haan, Sarah Seymour(Mrs.A B.) i OberiniGs 7 Wey ake Oe enn Rote China....|American Board 
Delaney, "AddieW cs. 0.cs 0s cec.s ss v Nursing at Home Trs, Nyack Trs...|India..... Chris, and Miss. Alliance 
WilardARMIE Zits seen ss as cca aoe v LaGrange Female C.............. Cuba. cnc! seem enantennrcie serene awe 
Dooley, TEM ee dees sale oiciace ees v Randolph Macon Woman’s C, Bible 
sReachers<Irs:. sdihys scciioines wens Oe Japan....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Dosch, Laura B.. Soc OT Corel RAL OF 12 ory ab hd pe ene India... ..|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Dunkleberger, _ Roy. IMG es oe soe Dickinson C, v Gettysburg T........ India.....|Evang. Luth. in U.S. 
Pimlsprdieyune es cee iri. vice Penn State N. v Moody Trs........ China... .|United Evangelical 
Dunlap Iva Guiley Qing ines. oes MINMOOdy sera eet ee area ok to eae China....]/United Evangelical 
Dunlap, Robert W.,M.D.......... v Wash. &Jeff.C, Johns Hopkins U M. China. ...|Presbyterian in U.S.A. 
AMES, SUSIE Biss cs v cise ogo iene oa's v feces; Siulllinois!Guenuneace we : hina aa Helpless in U.S.A. 
Eaton, ENtnya Wise ieee seas BOUION. LES hrs n crete earch chong oye ndia.....|United Baptist 
Edgar, Teaak 9 eee, Ore a ee v Cooper C, Reformed Presby. T.. -|Cy TUS. + Rooted treet oA N.A. 
FUAWIS OM MAL cleric, 5! cssaccists < velo eo bdiram Girt Soa amiss wee ndia...../Christian Wom, Bd. 
Evans, Bertha M Re ae viescteane v U of Colorado, Baptist Trs........ India... ..|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Evans, PRO WANG UE GoM cisck eve one Valparaiso N, Moody Trs,v Lane T..|Africa....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Fauske, Herman Sac. se ee. so. v Lutheran Trs, Union Trs.......... China... .|Lutheran Ch. of Norway 
Birman Dorothy aaecce sake dec ccds v Carleton C, Mt. Hol. C, Wellesley C. hence .|Reformed jegote in Am, 
Fitch, ESS TABS oe ee vU of Wooster, Unionvilsks aap China....}¥.M.C.A 
Fleming, PAPER AC Dssitoie eascectole as waWiyclifte Cra wnt ce stecee Mok creme Baffin Ld |Canadian Ch. Miss. Soc. 
FolkinsSada MuAs. .c6csteec cs Provincial N,v Mt. Allison U......- China..../Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd 
Foster, ie PAAIC VISE Meso, Sees orare one Industrial Inst. and C, sca yett Trs..|China....|Meth. Epis.,S., Wom. Bd. 
Francis, Rauchie Mabel............ v teeistion wi Naketa vate aes rok oa oe Miss Shane 
French, A ESte Mller esa SpeS e. srSyere weMonmouthll Gas awar cite eriees ewes gypt....|United Presby. Wom. Soc. 
Gardner, UTAPOMM SEER aye ors cs eictacere vale WU, Hartford Tee «mis none Turkey.../American Board 
Gendrou, Wiolet Mere dcfscts sca v Union 4 so Sh ORAL OAS AaB AG AIAG aie : Meher ory 
itys, Margaret Jc. .c8 80 a0... oe W Winthrop Criseviovicers can rias nome exico...}Assoc. Ref, Presbyterian 
met Wil ea ip ME eee eaten Hope C, v Rutgers C,N. Brunswick T. China.... Reformed Church in Am, 
Gifford, GS Beton oR On ene v Ripon G McCormick T........... yria..... Syrian Prot. College 
Gijhess William Peek. ss. selec es. Nyack Trs, wrAspuny (Goss ceei dens ASTICA’ Visipsmles #ye'a Se Se oie ae rae eee 
Glassburn, 1B Ui Oda Da ae eA Northwestern U, v Garrett B........ So. Am...]Methodist Episcopal 
Glassburn, Maggie G. (Mrs. H. D.).|v Moody Trs, Garrett B............. So. Am...|Methodist Episcopal 
(ood WAIDErE Es Sots es odhaw.clecaataie v U of Wooster, Western T.......... Africa... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A 
GowentSadieBie: nice ico. access v Moody Trs, Folis Dishes. coe ele India... ..|Free Baptist 
Graf, Hedwig ee: Seay. 8 ee v German Wallace C............... Africa....|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Griesser, Roberta ek oo Wee ciss.e unis v Cornell U, Syracuse U, Virginia T. .|China.. . ./Protestant be ie 
Griffith, SEinalaeee ees Wises Wise crea acest. ote) er alaitis te, some China ..|China Inland Mission 
Grove, fETeleren eens tr BW) OF WASCOUSIT.\/</cichssisisisie 8s)» 6/70 oo Persia....|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Guinter, Laura Hummel (Mrs. C.W.)|v ree Micador asectohgheiccie ta ote hee Africa.... Sudan Untied — 
bjeis x wielolene 0.0/6 Vv SILER RG iisierolelel oh vel slalal wie ciscele plereis > | |. prla. - + |America ee 
ge — a a Ae ete @ NVashb urn Cin scenes easter eee Se We Indies. om ce Eee ae 
PLCS AMEND artone secs al RES WATE LS caw tere siniehe ects octane. ina... ./Canadian Presbyterian 
ee (Ee Gatien, Sorte noe uv Wesley C, Victoria C..........0.... China... .|Canadian Methodist 
Harrison, Pan Ws MED aces 3 v pone oF U of Neb. M, Johns Hop- pe Ru Ce 
EIS syeteiacakelrteton a oh crate badycerecose se rabia... . |Re ec : 

PEHATEW Eps evens. sc, cighsls wWe.s' uv Davidson C; Union-T. ........... apan....|Presbyterian, South 
Heer Berths S. (Mrs. A. P.)..... jackson Agric! Ga cot Geter si cayese Japan.... Presbyterian South 
Hathaway, Miriam...............- WINVOLESIEY GS otie laisse eieratieieccasees © 3 Turkey... /Am. College for Girls 
Heininger, tChatles Sah cle fhcca Kansas City U,v Westminster T..... China....}Meth. Prot. Wom. Bd. 
Helstrom, Britta Smee ree. es eoW lo Presbyterian rs. $250.6 tsns «<> Korea... Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Hemphill, Wesley ar ct onic sce vU of Penn, Princeton T............ India... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Hemphill, Opal Parkes (Mrs. W.L.).|v ata Park Sot ate ore ra nse nivee wane en eae ae Ly A. 

OHI Wieintetet nce ie o's a WESIOVs Cr aera Hoe areta\naveretveheisteic onel ina... .|Ca: | Me 
Henderson, Jo Elizabethsj...6... 01 GAS Ferqilat st tc BS epee che Soin cc epee ees China. .. .|Presbyterian in Waa 
Elesse Nouslla Vaasa mek coats ge Miusking tm GC syria aches vateae cles 2 Africa... .]Evang. Luth. in U.S. 
Hickman, William W.. v Monmouth C, U of Chicago....... Egypt... .|United Presbyterian 
Hickman, Jessie Elder (Mrs. W.w. ) @ Montnouth Cos... sth cseesa pees. Egypt... .|United Presbyteriay 
Hollenbeck, Henry SMD: soe: v Beloit C,U of lowa,N’thw’s’t’n U M.|Africa... .|American Boar 
Tallistere Alice Beige. ct cos oe v Beloit C, Ohio Wesleyan U cotati ndia.....|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 

( 1 Mtenidersonl Corsacseiscs sak olees Cuba... ..|Meth. ae South 
Holmes, Guy Willis..............- oomaeit aah Chee Meth, Epis, S., Wom. Bd. 
ee es A VetenO Cabs. | Mei Epis Sout 
Hopkins, Sara Barr (Mrs. O. K.).... AS eieria te Meridian Woman’s C, ae Meth. Epis. South 

CAMILLE Sa iaeieth os scare ea wits Serves i S01 
Bixee. Se ASS > v Louisville Trs..................-+-|China..../Southern Baptist 

heer Goons: Dae CEE ie v Northwestern U.........+....-+.- So. Am... Methodist Ener! 
H CLSELELDEEEING sacle, srs «(sl uae Wesleyan U,z Boston U............ Africa....|Methodist Episcopal 

ehiae ; ny Japan... .|Methodist Episcopal 
Iglehart, Charles ne PR eotehe ciate ate Columbia U, WOTEW Dacre ens a. pat E 
Iverson, Anna C.,M.D............ v Yankton G U of Michigan M...... Arabia... . |Reformed Church in Am. 
Johnson, Obed eee ABRs Atect Nak SN v one CG Hartford T, Oberlin T. Hie Acedia 

CAPO MIN a eee cme ee Ais 5 «is meee 

mes, JamesT................000: v Asbury C, Ohio Wesleyan U....... Japan. ...|Methodist Episcopal 
iB Andrew... SIMIC Nie tAscoet inc sees. China..../Y.M.C.A. 
Kell Agee Ro (Mrs. E. Dye mt Bryn Mawr C, Bangor T.......... China....|American Board 

Kelty, Harriet M RCRD aidshei te TOOT Ws Corben oT ar Gono oen So. Am...|Pentecostal Miss. Union 
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NAME INSTITUTIONS FIeLp MIssIONARY AGENCY 
Kent, Edwin M., M.D............- v Cazenovia S, Boston U M.........+ Korea....|Methodist E 
Coe Bailes eee aie scree 10 aso v. Wesley Canc sivas cctasieeiee ciate China. . gape a 
MCOrE NFAT YO jope cry. @ oslvice'e se 0am v Bellevue C, V¥.W.CA, Deven eae 
Kettler, Elise.........-.-e0eeeeees » Union: Tre. .:.4 225s. aeaeeeese ae ee. ec N.A. 
Diese lina y WV cwiciase wis|a)< aiarspolexe np 'acte 'y Baker U...'oone soi Sepa tear i .| Methodist Episcopal 
Keys, Clara Evans (Mrs, P. W.).....]v Baker U........+.--+-eeeeeeetees ica... :|Methodist Episcopal 
Mane phar ds oo es: cic se see shon hae og. Ripon iC..8. acisessn 2 Se ee reenter J ried pie l 
Restore VacaD Ps <.« sissies eae Nyack TYst.. sos 5 chaeiacle teem ....|Chris. and iance 
Rinapp, Perey Cen x5 sciciey sete class v Houghton S..........--+ee-eeeee .| Methodist Episcopal 
Raight Charles' Cl. crcaduek or ane we Westminster (Cs. ..20 <5 ce sien foie ae ..|Presbyterian South 
Kari pps ArPaur t's oq .cthe hosieetete Johns Ho; aes U, v Mass. Inst.of Tech China : :|Canton Christian College 
Knowles, May Lois.............4- ty Union Tras? pclae ates seemed ..|United Baptist . 
Landrum, Margaret... ..jv De Pauw U, Indiana State ae : ..|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Langston, Alva B.. ..|Furman U, v 50. B Baptist T.. .|/Southern Baptist 
La Rue, Laura B.. |v Woman’s H, Phila..... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Latter, Harriet M.. | University Go Sice.cccnis or .|Canadian Presbyterian 
Lawrence, Mary E ..|v Ohio State U, Moody Trs ..|United Presbyterian 
Lawton, Burke Ri. teacaeje cn eecs on v Lawrence U............ .| Methodist Episcopal 
Lawton, Olive Hardy .)..| Northwestern U, v Garrett B. - |Kor . -| Methodist Episcopal 
Vecvens; Delia Ds cc.olsscsecanesn fw Smith C oc ssemtentvats oe tel tanteree ee reams .|American Board 
Leavens, Dickson H. preys Sapacs v Vales. csc0iectnoabh tne ears ....|Yale Foreign}Miss. Society 
Le Fevre, PATING EL ee xe wrens naaee 1? Nyack: Vitec sche cere oe aes ‘ .|Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
TapettiTewelly. ead oes. odaten <a v Baylor U, Louisville Trs........... China... .|Southern Baptist 
Lerrigo, Annette M. (Mrs. G. E.). .: }v Knox C.....4.20ccccccessesssens China....)Y¥. M.C. A. 
Wewist anes cece veidaspuntin te rele v Chicago T3s Albion G. .anadeceee Africa. ...|Methodist Episco) 
Lie Wis; IROGG iP orstelta cutee as sis eas v Union Trs, U of So. w= , Bap. Trs..|Burma...}Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Bitte fae WV serra sists ora sisvayolesejo ies she v Winthrop CG Louisville Trs........ China... .|Southern Baptist 
Dilys Chatles Ceccroc a erodes be s+ 353i UE LAS VEN Ao target sien uae tnehe a eee apan....|Government School 
ohne; Samitiel ac << sar! esieie ss = ah0 INV BGK, LISS ei5 tb csinaieeis. tix ore areahcleis ‘Africa... .|Scan. Alliance ' 
Longley. William: Ja. cvnucsleusarce v Wheaton C, Rochester T.......... India,....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Longley, May Dorr (Mrs W. J.)....}v Wheaton C, Kentucky Trs......... India.....|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Eaieas, Nellie Hi ee oct o's «wis! suet" v Des Moines C. Baptist Trs........ Burma. .|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Luttrell, Henry P.S.........-..... v McGill U, Presbyterian C.......... China... .|Canadian Presbyterian 
Luttrell} Louise T. (Mrs. H. P.S.)..|v Queens U, Hamilton N, McGill U..|China....|Canadian Presbyterian 
Lynch, ie clinoreyectarcce sins heen vo Moody "Irs... >. ch eearic eee sats China... .|Presbyterian South 
MacKenzie, Maing lett ac at wnicle v Moody Trs, Wheaton C........... Korea... .|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Macleod, John AtheSOMs vo... ccies Glasgow U,'v Knox Cs) cub chee cee Korea... .|Canadian Presbyterian 
MacNau; hton, Barbara G......... v McGill N, Methodist Trs.......... China... .|Canadian Methodist 
Markland, Olive N..........000005 v Victoria C, Toronto U.......:....- Japan... ...|Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Marshall, Eliza........2.....s000: v Methodist Trs.......-........0.. China....|Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Matschulatabredsi cs «6. ges 3% « «cis w Rochester Taccht.qnns vcore esses So. Am,...|German Baptist 
Maynard, Floyd IR ech dne at Sones WW AlDION-Gs sara os.c. pis sale Cees ee Methodist Lerten 
McClanahan, Neal D.............. v Monmouth C, Princeton U......... Egypt... .|United Presb 
McCunn, Elizabeth i GaAs tore = uy Ewart Tras cssc,jaksmcee ante poe . |Woman’s Union Miss. Soc. 
McKee, Anna IESE sinie miahosernrets ssiaieye wv Occidental C, U of Cal: Sac. ts-aaee Korea ,.. .|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
McNeely, Maggie V............00% v University! Gs. caiiusnsseeheiiemaen China....|Canadian Presbyterian 
McNulty, Henty At cs. s.csesecos vas Princeton U, v General T........... China.. .|Protestant Episco 
IMCO Ween: ATTA eed cc 'p.919 esl6ss. eters v Southern Presbyterian Gi ide iaetctatns: Korea... .|Presb mane 
McRae, John D ” Manitoba C, Knox Ty. is-i9..: seas China....|Canadian Presb 
Mead, Lucy Det kas UY Belo Gy 2 ccc Nesta alpen vials oe eet China... .{American Bo: 
Meade Pay es '» Uof the South. «5. wmspreaslosteeeins China... .|Protestant Episcopal 
Meebold, Agnes J. .|v Wheaton C, Moody Trs........... China... .|American Board 


Meuser, Edwin .M. D. 


.. |v Toronto U, Ontario C of Pharmacy. 
Miller, [va M., M_D..... 


: China... . {Methodist Episcopal 
-|v Neb. Wesleyan U, Am. C. of Med.. 


Miller, Kate G.. ‘.|v Vassar C, Ivania U ct ae nis. Mi oS 
i e ..|v Vassar ransylvania U......... ma. or is. Miss. Soc. 
Mills, Georg Wee hests -|v A.M. Chesbrough Siekae uses he Cubase eee Siang velvet eoteataee 
Mills, Ruth | Lindberg (Mrs. G4 ). vA. M. ChesbroughiS. ...ce genau ery ey ents then, ante 
Mitchell, Loretta A . |e WestminaterC) oo. deraccruientemeand E . {United Presbyterian 
Molland, Mariel Wiese ess ..|v William Woods C.. *6 EO as Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Molvik, Olat Masses tiese ssc. vw Augsburg /S J... seiescele st atete ..|Mad’g car Free Lutheran 
Montgomery, ahenns p36 eee v Westmine C, Grove City C, W: < China.. .|Presbyterian in U.S.A. 
Moore, Clara G.... .ssssee+-|v Richmond N, New York U. oe -|Presbyterian South 
Mowry, Eli Masusvargaccnidec sane vU of Wooster............ ee -|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Mowry, Mary Thomas (Mrs. E. M.).!v U of Wooster. fave oie -|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Mullikin, Pearl as ceiiea sic vne acare% ro Aeburg Sew sivenc ses - |Methodist Episcopal 
Munford, David C, MD........... v Washburn C and M. an Chica . |United Evangelical 
Munford, Addie Ci rae D.C.)....|u Stormont H.. China....|United Evangelical 
Mylander, Ruth) Pec aus so. we v Nebraska Wesleyan U, ‘Greenville C. sae - |Free Methodist 
Nicodemus, Bred Scce. dah cy oe ars as WAIcOL Tinos, Gee. cate ee ah ere ee Ja so lenaeae School 
Nicolet, Rose Ei. giten. taiebwelsiess.s 0s v Moody Trs, New England H....... pe ne apt. Miss. Union 
Noble, Faye Asieapmeteantinies so. 6.she3 v ene Cin icant ect te eae ee yua 
Nourse, Emma D............+.00- 0. Epworth, Tray, sq sceqis nena oe hee Africa. . “Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Ogden; Glenw Bais Gaede s «sae v. Wheaton: C22...:. seinen san Gene So. Am.. -|Presbyterian in U.S, A. 
he) Mary Cui. 5 cues erates 20, 4.50 y Greenville\C., sasns tk ch Seas a,...|Free Methodist 

Oldroyd, Roxanna H.............. 'v Kansas State Us. araccnithinn eee India... ..|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
CY Neill Annie: . ccs aeeeneny «4 /als ip wart T¥s: swe saescnc en eee China....|Canadian a 
Orthner, Adolf. 3 cceguwemb see ss «ct iy Rochester E..jec. wae acne ee Africa....|German Bay 
Ovenshire, John C................ vy Taylor. aie cin ane te eee Africa Wesleyan thodist 
Ovenshire, eh Qi. JC.) .00|yTavior Us. ce. ese c eee eee Africa....|Wesleyan Methodist 
Paive, Eernest L.,, .sw<@ieases- ccace w: Golgate Ui...:stwic ait pee eae China.. "Methodist Episcopal 
a 


_ Ward, William T..........-....-. v Syracuse U 
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Name INSTITUTIONS FIELD Missionary AGENCY 
Parker Maisie. cainecenseiecieie seis.e v U of Missouri Ja i i i 
WAGON ae ecisceeeiceciceseseee (UU Of MissOuri.....scccscccccevees pan,...}Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Paternoster, Ira Avie. ce. sec. seen. WICENICKY Ul ne at eens Cee ene: Australia. Christian Church 
Pederson, Christian. 2 0¢ ooo... v United Norwegian Lutheran T... --|Un. Nor. Luth. Ch. 
Peterson, Mattie J.. 52.0.2... 050055 Greenville C, v Seattle S, ae ae Chi ,..|Eree Methodist 
Picken, Rare Gee. woke vy Monmouth (i Allegheny T witae avons .|United Presbyterian 
Poland, Monterville E............. MBBCthaAny Gus veces sGaviniecie ne cone -| Foreign: Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Poland, Mary H. (Mrs. M. E.)..... @methany Cy acess coe wore ots ee Foreign!Chris. Miss. Soc 
Potter, Dorothea Lewis (Mrs. D. E.)}v Occidental C.......... ian i 
Powell, Hubert L.. 2.50 OCIA NV OLOnd: Cos. aeenle-s i 
ea, Olive -|v Methodist Trs........ Canadian Meth. Wom. B 
Relanoatanirlecn t oete cc ihecs sss v Y. W.C. A. Business School. i E 
Rice, Annie‘Bartlett (Mrs. E. F.)...]v Toronto Trs............... 
Richmond, ClaraC................ Northfield S, Oberlin C.. 
Richmond, MaryA aoe es. co ees.s Baker U, Chicago SErsuen ss 
Riggs, Ree ot caine cane Cleveland N, v Baptist Trs...... 
Risley, PrankvASher cs. oot sun sass Otterbein U, v United Brethren T 
Robby Walter Coin. ccc sicucscce es v Minnesota U.. Sie oe 
Robinson, 260) cd a ree ee vy Woman’s C of Baltimore. 
Rodgers, Waltec Bie, co. v Gordon Trs..... 
Roloff, Annie M.................. v Toronto Trs, Union Trs. 
Roseberry, PRODAEE Stet oeleicisae css AN VAG UGSs eM ene cen eesie rae rents Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
Ross Unstone ate ct es. ie ona ees Clarion State N,v Folts Trs......... i is. 
Rothermel, Bertha M.............. v Northfield S., Samaritan H........ i Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Rottschafer, ee Othe oe v Hope C Western Pico n., Seockees Indi Reformed Church in Am. 
Rov Bert Ws, MED. osnceatiesescs v Unioni C Syracuse U M, LincolnH. i Reformed Church in Am, 
Ror, Nellie ile Sees B. W.)....|v Bible Teachers Trs....-.......... Indi Reformed Church in Am. 
Russell, Wallace B M.D........... Bethel C, v U of Tennessee M.. i Methodist Episcopal 
Russell, Elizabeth H. (Mrs. W. B.)..]u Cumberland U.........++-.. i ..| Methodist Episcopal 
Buthentord.\Preds). 2.0% Sonte ccc. oo ae PPLOLONtO LIS. ae telee ese et ese A i ./Sudan Interior Mission 
Salmans, Clara Rae HN OPae crcl ae v Baker U, Ohio Wesleyan U........ i 
Salmans, Edith... ...............- v Baker U, Ohio Wesleyan U........ i 3 
Sangin AnvIe Mere... ess ce v Louisville Trs, Andrew C........ ..|China..../Southern Baptist 
SSAIOPME ALICE UA cp caches alaiss o/etace v Mt. Allison U ..| NW. Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Schlegelmiich, DONNA Fercicens te eee v Moody Trs. .| Meth. Prot. Wom. Bd. 
Scranton, Katherine A............. v Woman’ s C of Baltimore. . 
Scranton, Warr Biot ere. sctes ....|/v Woman’s C of Baltimore. . 
i v Iowa State N, Chicago Trs. as . Epi 5 
PO DELIDNG. par. alee aniee esi .-|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
v Polytechnic C, Texas......... ..|Meth. Epis. South 
Y Baker Ui 3.3 0000s ...|Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc, 
v Dickinson C, Medico-Chi... ; ...|Methodist Episcopal 
..-!v U of Penn, Union T...... India.ts scp. WC. A. 
mie amvalle| Cy. swalesciaslecme cat China..../Y. W.C. A. 


-|v Bethany C. 


ae Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 


Smith? Mary Hopkins (Mrs. H)..... Bethany: G sc cwemsie care overstate « Africa.,..|Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Siitli’ JAMES Poe cee ccs otic ce scce v U of Virginia, Union T ie send). So.Am.../Presbyterian South 
Snell, John #',V NY 8 Den ero eer v'U of Nashville, Vanderbilt U M....|China....| Meth. Epis. South 
Snell, Grace Birkett (Mrs. J. A.)....]v Peabody N, Methodist Trs........ China....}Meth. Epis. South 
Snider, Marty Nass erscrcjeec Soria vclnoicle v Syracuse .U, Folts Trs........<.... So. Am.../Methodist Episcopal 
Soderberg, Frank A MID INWack MOIS) snes ashlee inicio sfersiere sates China... .}Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
Soper, William L. . Bee ota te Uitr cie ci e7e 0/2, srelelalere ee siete. a Burma,.../Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
peed as P Ba) WaNIO IMs eS stevaiers revele cues versa ova céka: Suthers China. ... {Southern Baptist 
Sparling EHO NMet od istered.) cle verve iehie eine cleo China..../Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Srigley, PD NCEA OGISES LS s(o.0icipicisis wjslcis/es/a.crs +i China.... eee Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Stafford, PRIN VASSAL Crclehclaremsn Sale nearce win cia a0. China..../Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Stanley, BG LOTONLO. LES few ee. ele. soe eave a.e ales Africa... .|Sudan Interior Mission 
Stapp, Charles F v Baylor U..... ...|So.Am.,./Southern Baptist 
Stevens, John B. Alma C, v Princeton T Alaska... .|Presbyterian Home Board 
Stuart, j v So. Baptist T........ Rome. ... /Southern Baptist 
Suckau, Cornelius Bethel C, v Union Trs India... ..|Mennonite 
Suckau, Lulu J. scl CoB) PP LMIOME ETS Ae a elertenieis © 9). g eee ety India,..../Mennonite : 
Taylor, John W.. DEN Ga Ck Dre caemilteeiavsiere.e cle vice oct] Africa... .|Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
Taylor, Walter cu .|v Kans. State Agri. C. »+|Mexic0...]... 220s eeseeeeeeeeeseees 
Thomas, Mary L New Jersey State N, v Moody Trs..../So.Am.../¥. W.C. A, 
Thomas, Walliapi tase sces sees 50 0 v Vanderbilt U......... : Korea....|Meth. Epis, South 
MPhompson, JOHN Bis... css sec es v Toronto Dental C China....|Canadian Methodist 
Thomson, poate DDS IMD) cc se arate v McGill U, and M, Manitoba C China Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
SERrOOD, PLADkK Els... jejcc) sie ses ne = v Macalester C, McCormick T China Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Tilden, Gharies ligéanonbnobocoadne v Colgate U and Dine ...[India. Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Tipton, Mary Bryson (Mrs. W. H.)..|v Rogersville Synodical C........... China Southern Baptist 
Tyler, Gertrude W.....-.-.+.+--- SEM DEON Coraitemie ttn tiene acres t China Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc 
Tyng, eee Ope Neon em ere OP AEDISCOPA Less na gave Vetere sites China Protestant Episcopal 

aughan, John G., M.D........... v Northwestern U and M, Wesley H. .|China Methodist Episcopal 
Vaughan, les era Ares. J. G.)....|v Northwestern U, Wesley 1 1 Laer China Methodist Episcopal 
Venable, NiLITEske7 0: Gao ene eUuSHaiGes as O2ss oes os ... {Korea Presbyterian Sou 
Venable, oe J. (Mrs. W. A.)...|v Bible Teachers Trs Presbyterian South 
Walter, Althea oJ ACID itt EOE v Baker U.. ...|Mexico...}....-.. pees Baia sae 
Ward ter ton SAR EO De tees atts v Ohio Wesleyan U, Boston Wea he oe 5 see rhea a 

: aeHcre hio Wesleyan U.. ways ina... .|Methodist Episcopa 

Wee Mildred ee ) pee Wea India.....| Methodist Episcopal 
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NaME INSTITUTIONS Fray 
Warne: Saray Piece teeta: aos eras v Los Angeles State N........-.+++5 So.Am.. 
Watkins, Mildred C. . oe Presbyterian Gy jaa stacom stem biel e China. 
Watson, Percy T., M.D...... v Carleton C, Johns Hopkins U M...|China.. 
Watson, Clara F. (Mrs. P. T.) i Carleton C.1.0c hess ae ate eee China 


v Dakota Wesleyan U.. 
v U of So. Cal., Drew T 
.|Hamilton C,v Union T. 
v Northfield S 
Z Northfield'S)). 5 5...Jiay 
acksonville Female C...... 
Mt. Morris C, v U of Nebrasks 


Weak, Clara H. (Mrs. H. 
Weaver, Royal A... 
Weekes, Ernest J.. 
Weidaw, Emma A. 
Wells, Marion P........ 
Wharton, » Minnie L. (Mrs. ct ) 
White, H W 


H.) 


Wilford, Edward C., M.D.. 
Williams, Birdie P. (Mrs, N 
Williams, Walter R.. 


Williston, Woodbury B. v Moody Trs.......+..0s000- 
Wilson, Robert $ v Transylvania U........... 
Winn, Catherine L. e Cof Rmporias.sc.octas eccseeheeds 


Winn, Rodger E. v C of Emporia, McCormick T.. 


Wolfe, Jesse Bakes viOberlin Cand Piccck eee kab 
Worthington, Leora.............+- v Whitman C, St. Luke’s H.......... 
Wythe, Satie {et ee See A ee, wil of Californias «cscs tas eens 
Wares William Os 55 ited coe nica he New Windsor H, v Princeton T 

Moder. Charles Pe nse ae caer ec ae w Ashland ©: iccancorces fines oreo 
Yoder, Pearl! Lutz sae Cobia: \t Ashland Cast6occn. orem ation 


Zoeckler, George F 


-|Meth. Epis.,S., Wom. Bd. 

eee Presbyterian South 

.-|American Board 

-+-|American Board 
-|Methodist Episcopal 

. .|Government School 

--|Canton Christian College 

-|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
--| American Board 
ina....|Am. Advent Soc. 
jAY.M.CA 


Y.M.C.A. 

United Presbyterian 
Canton Christian College 
Canadian Methodist 
American Friends 

China Inland Mission 
Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 


..|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
..|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
...|Government Schoo] 
...|Hawaiian Evang. Assoc. 
.|Meth. 


Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Presbyterian in U.S. A. 


...|Society of the Brethren 
...|Society of the Brethren 
.|Presbyterian in U.S. A. 


APPENDIX’S 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO MISSIONS BY THE STUDENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


In the following tables is presented a summary of what the students 
of the United States and Canada contributed for missions during the quad- 
rennium 1905-1909. 

_ There is also given for each of the four years a list of institutions 
which contributed $300 and over. 

Approximately 75 per cent. of the amounts given were contributed 
to the denominational Boards and Societies. 


AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED DURING ACADEMIC YEAR—1905-06 


InsTITUTIONS 


BORN TEM aye acicsens/4 &favele is 


Medical 
INforaal Norte sieteisve is 02 


_ Preparatory Schools... 


Agricultural 
Bible and Missionary 
PraMING ec. < cnc v 


Unclassified. . 0.52... 


Totals, 1905-06... 
Totals, 1904-05... 


AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED 


na ao) 
rz uw u rol H t 
y/o [dui VS FI = 2 o w/o ov 
gslemes| &3 | Be + | f,9| BE | ge8leze 
Bits) | eusillisisi | os 4S 33 B Po Bo | se5laas 
zz|jasj2e| 28 | 83 $e | fee | ES lage less 
3 a p aon p O'rt Bar} 36 = 
aalgelse| we a os Boe | #7 |ahelaes 
5 (8%/58| Sk E Ss) Ors Claes 
Be le je ar m > ° tee? le 
ee) 
339] 259] 142| $4,846.00/$29,438.74| $34,284.74| $7,801.85/$26,482.89| 9,942] 77,450 
137| 65] 44| 4,261.05] 6,459.38 10°720.43| 2'751.50| 7,968.93 21928] 26.201 
140| 84] 72] 3,425.30] 8,403.89] 11'829.19| 2'196.45 9,632.74] 5,759| 12/023 
134] 62| 41] 11.22477| 9/772.44| 20,997.21] 12'627.80| 8,369.41] 1.778] 6.640 
164] 40; 8] 35.00] - '318.00/  '353.00).......... 353.00 150 27,101 
292| 60} 28| 220-05] 680.46, 900.51) 147.71] _ 752.80} 1,090] 65,730 
121; 48} 16]  20.50| 2,927.50 2,948.00] 369.10] 2,578.90) 565)... 
67| 19} 8| 74.39] '215.50/ 289.89] 30.00] + 259.89] 440] 41,030 
18} 13) 5| 11.50} 4,483.96] 4,495.46} 3,290.91| 1,204.55] 425)....... 
25| 18] 12; 27.52; 156.50/ 179.02] 16.25) '162.77| 215)... 
1,437] 678| 376|$24,146.08|$62,851.37| $86,997.45|$29,931.57|$57,065.88| *23,292| 256,175 
1'437| 687| 371| 26.192.27| 57/237.95| 83,430.22| 30,159.01] 53,271.21) 24,179] 253,394 


DURING ACADEMIC YEAR—1906-07 


Co-educational........ 


For Women.......... 
Theologicaly..<..</.. 0100 
Medi 
(Normal cies sa eccnlee 
Preparatory Schools... 
Agricultural 
Bible and Missionary 

Ataphberhat sha Seer 
Unclassified 


Totals, 1906-07... 
Totals, 1905-06... 


181 
37 
72 

36 
9 

37 

40 

cM 


13 
9 
445 
376 


$4,675.76 
8,530.35 
3,843.10 
11,132.57 
30.00 
125.23 
4,149.35 
5.00 
175.20 
485,05 


$33,151.61 
24'146.08 


$23,215.92} $27,891.68 $15,478.271812,413.41 11,721) 71,190 
16,503.35} 25,033.70) 12,624.43) 12,409.27) 3,804) 18,700 
10,950.44] 14,793.54) 2,066.10) 12,727.44) 5,971) 29,400 

6,975.96] 18 108.53) 2,004.76) 16,103.77} 1,478} 6,164 
219.20 249.20 25.00 224.20 85} 23,844 
1,634.64) 1,759.87 214.50) 1,545.37] 2,064) 26,280 
7,422.70! 11,572.05) 2,071.25) 8,200.80} 2,076) 64,130 
607.17 612.17 10.00 602.17 437) 54,074 
6,801.40} 6,976.60) 3,094.66] 3,881.94 BOB | cmmsrerets 
470.55 955.60 217.90 737.70} = 1,245)....... 

$74,801.33/$107,952.94'$37 806.87 /$68,846.07| *29,686) 294,682 

62,851.37) 86,997.45] 29,931.57! 57,065.88) 23,292) 256,175 


* This number is not complete, as some institutions did not report the number. 
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AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED DURING ACADEMIC YEAR—1907-08 
wn ro $ 
ra wo] ts © + t oa 
ag 5 ylee 32 Bay 3° 2a Soe Loe 
Bolsa es a) ‘Og = Sas $6 Heo) 845 
BSibe/s3| po | £8 | gS | BRE] 23) |Bee| ees 
InsTITUTIONS ZBI4S\45| x ome $8 inno 72 Bd Zur | 408 
= 9 Me =?) eth) im =e $3.6 7? Bs BE 
zelsZigs] se] s2 | “< | ge" | St | a8) gag 
or | Oo | o-— Io im 5 Se RSs 
eB |e |e rs 2 j if a 
Co-educational........ 339/ 252| 149/$13,299.65/$24,594.52| $37,894.17/$18,276.89/$19,617.28} 9,180 71,190 
WOME wees telcos es 137| 57| 29] 4,945.63] 22,751.99] 27,697.62) 19,046.00} 8,651.62) 2,254 ,700 
For Women.......... 140] 81] 60] 3,837.23) 12,640.87| 16,478.10) 2,526.75) 13,951.35) 5,886 9 400 
Theological........... 134] 52/ 34) 13,304.05} 6,611.25} 19,915.31] 11,166.00/ 8,749.31) 1,610 6,164 
Medical... 164} 31 4 111.00 198.00 309.0 41.0 268.00 231) 23,844 
Normal 6. sicciienocce 202). 72). 27 311.96 847.43 1,159.39 331.50 827.89 743) 26,280 
Preparatory Schools...| 121] 74) 34 4,175.95} 4,025.80] 8,201.75] 2,361.65} 5,840.10} 2,269) 64,130 
PriCulbural sot < evacs 67| 18 Ti cecde weet 603.85 603.85 77.50 526.35 450| 54,974 
Bible and Missionary 
PAIN, once ee oe 31) 23) 9 104.00} 3,813.84 3,917.84 502.00) 3,415.84 809) 2a ne 
Unclassified.......... 52| 29 6 278.80 256.76 535.56 196.25 339.31 440). ace 
Totals, 1907-08...| 1,477} 689] 359/$40,368.27|$76,344.32/$116,712.59|/$54,525.54|/$62,187.05| *22,172) 294,682 
Totals, 1906-07...| 1,477] 822| 445] 33,151.61] 74,801.83) 107,952.94) 37,806.87) 68,846.07) 29,686) 294,682 


AMOUNTS 


CONTRIBUTED DURING 


Co-educational........ 
For Men 
For Women 
Theological 


Oe eereeneceees 


Preparatory Schools. . . 
4 rere 
Bible and Missionary 

BO WRIDEN Os cre, sais « 
Unclassified 


Totals, 1908-09... 


Totals, 1907-08... 


1,477 
1,477 


864 
689 


445 
359 


$4,961.00) $24,372.38] $29,333.38 
27,148.00) 23,444.94) 50,592.94 
2,922.00} 14,286.95) 17,208.95 
13,311.38} 9,397.43) 22,708.81 
sapemicinee 107.78 107.7 
434.00] 1,270.82) 1,704.82 
1,669.34] 5,438.95) 7,108.29 
25. 375.70 400.7 
242.00) 3,018.30} 3,260.30 
318.00) 440.00 758.00) 
$51 ,030.72|$82,153.25| $133,183.97 


40,368.27) 76,344.32) 116,712.59 


ACADEMIC YEAR—1908-09 


$63,216.43 


$7,409.61 
36,089.02 


$21,923.77 


$69,967.54 


14,503.92 
14,818.95 
8,122.01 
72.78 


1,534.82 
5,657.29 
380.70 


2,495.30) 
458.00 


*27,165| 300,827 


54'525.54| 62,187.05| 22'172| 294'682 


* This number is not complete, as some institutions did not report the number. 


LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MORE TO 
MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1905-06 
SSeS ooo 


Given by No. of | No. of 
Total Faculty | Given by | Students | Students 
INSTITUTIONS Amount and Students | Contrib- | Matric- 
; Friends uting ulated 
Allegheny Theological Seminary (United Presbyterian), | 
Mllerbeny. bates aot nce cescs Seki One ouine se $350.00 | $100.00 | $250.00 52 54 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.............000.-0- 507.00 337.00 170.00 Bare 414 
Auburn npn eg Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.......... 500.00 170.45 329.55 53 63 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock . 
sla el tere iersisey eve ceili seicicin y el-hcte oebie siciats BBOo real uate secs 2,365.22 Sek 845 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn........... 329.17 228.17 101.00 16 24 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa..............-... AA0kO0Nis wesc 440.00 300 400 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.................... 448.00 120.00 328.00 100 305 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Training School, South 
Nyack, N. Y....... so SOR 93) ROnpOSerae athens Bele 3,997.96 | 3,140.91 827.05 200 215 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa..................65. 447.05 120.00 857.05 200 347 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky................... 600.00); S655 600.00 ee 2 Sah 
Cornel niversity, ithica, Ns Vie. oie. ccc. eee cy ss S5OG00U So canoe 350.00 400 
Cotner University, Bethany, Neb............ 200.2600. 500.00 220.00 280.00 100 213 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio.................. 441.45 41.00 440.45 200 451 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill................ 800.00 100.00 700.00 135 170 
eral Theological Seminary, New York...........,. 400 00s ais tone 105 125 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass................. 1,960.00 200.00 | 1,760.00 1,200 4,328 
Houghton Seminary, Houghton, N. Y................. 500.00 280.00 220.00 60 150 
Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss....... 600.00 25.00 575.00 500 750 
Towa College; Grinnell, Towa. 20.52... c0ccecscscccees SSQt00|” ees 330.00 300 530 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa.................00. 300.00 50.00 250.00 250 299 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada................. 8,026.20 | 7,742.20 284.00 98 wa ee 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill = 778.82 210.00 568.82 72 103 


1,525.00 | 1,050.00 475.00 180 1,250 
565.00 300.00 265.00 200 215 
2,000.00 700.00 | 1,300.00 300 


McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kan.... 


Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. i AE 
Mills College, Mills College, Cal....... 507.50 255.00 252.50 205 216 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, W: 467500)| = sce 467.00 300 351 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss.......... os 834.00 434.00 400.00 300 338 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill................... 497.50 150.50 347.50 225 340 
Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass.............. 749.91 250.00 499.91 375 440 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass............. 1,540.00 700.00 840.00 575 674 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass............ 475.00 180.00 295.00 116 260 
North-Western College, Naperville, Ie ge ek Wend ee 885.28 100.00 785.28 320 436 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill................ 900.00 300.00 |= 600.00 225 1,300 
Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio} 1,086.75 100.00 986.75 1,000 1,659 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio............ 836.91 125.00 711.91 400 849 
Penn College, Oskaloosa, [owa.........c00seccseceees 600.00 68.50 531.50 105 763 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J....... 1,053.00 157.00 896.00 130 179 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J..............+4- 1,244.29 90.00 | 1,154.29 600 1,431 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Cahadas fein» 940.00 570.00 370.00 185 ets 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, INT ASS Flees desie steers st ata 2.5: 350.00 100.00 250.00 150 458 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y...... G2 2b) Rie 992.25 80 115 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass................++- BET C4Gr Sones 557.45 900 1,033 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky....| 1,319.10 205.00 | 1,114.10 273 275 
ere scope N. Dek See: ae 1,149.00 649.00 500.00 125 2,222 
Theologi eminary of Reformed Church in U. S., 

ae. ee ene cee tie eaiea ie kisselsls s Stalae ate 487.00 210.00 277.00 « 26 43 
Union Theological Seminary, New York.:............. 570.00 370.00 200.00 70 120 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va........... 625.00 200.00 425.00 58 65 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich............. 350.00 80.00 270.00 125 4,300 
University of Illinois pam s Sadish. foee + 486.00| ...... 486.00 300 | 3,500 
University of Nebr: , Lincoln, NED Meee etic 730.00 350.00 380.00 500 2,513 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa........... 4,000.00*| 3,350.00 650.00 500 2,692 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn,............... 898.50 303.00 95.50 75 755 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada......... 550.00 1387:50 412.50 Max ai 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y..........0eeu eee: B04 901 eae ea 664.90 800 a 
Wellesley College, W EV AAAS Sip clsieeoe cle (che ete Salo ain a2 1,445.95 350.60 | 1,095.95 602 9 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada............. 300.00 50.00 250.00 40 Sea 
Western College for Women, Oxford, OhOvstiaceeas cc CO TAU UG |S apetes 427.00 Bent i 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo...........-...eee0e: 475.00 350.00 125.00 ua 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md......... 672.85 10.85 662.00 Ave a 
Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio................6-- BHD: 42: |AIM cise 350.42 alte 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont., Canada.............. 320.00 300.00 20.00 40 sete 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.................+- 2,450.00t| 350.00 | 2,100.00 watts 2,978 


Rae PN RaERTT Man Da aes IAS eae Ean nw cline a 
#* In addition, the University of Pennsylvania secured $7,000.00 for a settlement house in the slums of Phila- 
delphia. 
+ In addition to this, funds were secured for the Yale Mission College in China. 
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RE TOS 
F INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MO 
as MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1906-07 


Given b No. of | No. of 
Total Faculty. Given by | Students Students 
INSTITUTIONS Amount and Students | Contrib- | Matric- 
| _Belends | os ee 
F F 300 400 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.........0eeeeeseeee baa Pee ne oe 471 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.......-+.0++ee+eeee . : “00 ed re 
Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky......-.-+ssssseeeeeeees 410.00 75.00 os on é0 66 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.......... 560.83 210.00 r 
ee dee en ps and Theological Seminary, Rock cami Seg ie ede 
Fit ye ll RR ARs erie eeraacinc scr ibioo cara GGr 236g Ost meme corse F * 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn..........- ads au bah plete ine 
— re ete pablo haste Re Gia te oe HE ; 540.00 300 4 ii 
awr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa...............---| 540.00]... ... 
Cavicton College, Northfield, Minn.............-..+++ 426.88 170.00 256 .88 225 3 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Training School, South 304.09 | 2,487.06 | 1,416.03 200 : 
INVaAGIcAIN: Vio vesiele eeirec.eaors Fore een sfater eerste iol 3, read aan p ee 300 ees 
“Clarion State Normal School, Clarion, Pa...........-- 500. : A a6 
i 412.50 200.00 212.50 110 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa............-.++-+++- ity 40:80 330.18 144 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky....../........++.- ea be et a as a a 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa.........-.-.s0+-+++ ane ae BO 400.00 100 334 
Cotner University, Bethany, Neb...............-..54- 2 ae 5 yb hi 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass..........-.+--++++ ae aaa ht ee ” 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio............++.++- 302. : en ee 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J.........-- 325.00 Gare en me 
Due West Female College, Due West, S. Cera ees 312.50 ey Tee sietets 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn................ basis 340.00 70. BG ates 
Friends Bible and Training School, Cleveland, Ohio... . 634.00 322.09 ae aa rie 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill................ 660.65 174.60 poe 1D 135 
General Theological Seminary, New York...........-. 714.00 wees Hes 100 
Greenville, College, Greenville, Ill................ es 320.00 65.0 foe Pas 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass..........- -| 2,355.53 471.08 een es re 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.... - 650.00 400.00 rage rr in 
Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio..... ; 300.00 40.00 cat 4 
Houghton Seminary, Houghton, N. Y........... : 500.00 815.00 bed an pe 
Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss - 480.00 130.00 350. oe oe 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa.................- ¥ 355.00 50.00 ares on Aa 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa........... - 335.00 210.00 erika ok atate 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio........ ae 566.00 475.00 91. 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Camada.............000. 8,928.85 | 8,000.00 928.85 aes ote 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn................00- 618.00 268.00 350.00 ae on 
Tatavette College, Hastons "Pai. jcccsimy's cc creis stele aiets = 425.00 100.00 325.00 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va................ 430:004)" -ancee, 430.00 Ste aa 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill......... 770.50 285.00 485.00 73 1 
McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada............ 1,540.00 | 1,100.00 440.00 150 cea 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kan................. 650.00 470.00 180.00 Btoahes 
Memphis Conference Female Institute, Jackson, Tenn.. 325.00 40.00 285.00 129 esol 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa............... 1,000.00 300.00 700.00 300 Til 
Mills College, Mills College, Cal.......... Roe oe eit 500.00 210.00 290.00 sree 200 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis........... 470.00) eSecne 470.00 800 Sore 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ill.................... 497:50 hoe ead 497.50 Bae 
Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass.............. 875.00 290.00 585.00 412 sate 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass............. 1,815.00 750.00 | 1,065.00 520 718 
Mt. Morris College, Mt. Morris, Ill.................5. 825.00) aiuediccotiee 825.00 State aoe 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass............ 515.00 50.00 465.00 300 3 are 
Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill.................. 839.02 120.00 719.02 290 450 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill......... aaa .-| 1,300.00 400.00 900.00 400 3,863 
Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio} 1,551.00 251.00 | 1,300.00 830 1,715 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio............ 812.14 283.94 528.20 350 1,186 e 
Park ‘College, Parkville, \Mo0.5.s<.%. 060 seahiss sane erates as 1,114.00 800.00 314.00 400 370 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal.............. sees 505.00 1) Sack. 505.00 200 348 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J...... 2,040.00 282.00 | 1,758.00 150 170 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J................. 2,000.00 100.00 | 1,900.00 ee 1,307 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Canada........... 1,142.63 680.43 462.20 200 eutts 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y...... 76605) || eat 766.05 85 143 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa.......... Bao. ase pe: 425.00 25.00 400.00 175 543 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky...| 1,005.63 90.00 915.63 200 253 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas........... Sab. 00s «seen 345.00 75 Phd 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y...........-...0-. 9000001) ckan 900.00 sie 3,004 
Texas Holiness University, Peniel, Texas.............. 350.00 235.00 115.00 Se Sit 
‘The Hill, School; Pottstown, Pa..its cnc: s...ccide Geren aes 2,710.00 900.00 | 1,810.00 250 564 
The Misses Masters’ School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y....... 1908325) Gieeeen 1,908.25 120 167 
Union Theological Seminary, New York............... 605.00 120.00 485.00 150 157 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va........... 539.30 264.30 275.00 60 sane 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C...... 433.70 320.00 113.70 90 718 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa......... 10,838.38*| 9,138.38 | 1,700.00 1,000 3,558 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada......... 620.000) wes eed 620.00 Riots awiets 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.............. 700.00 250.00 450.00 eae 750 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y..............-.05 73000") Vatoucee 730.00 any 1,010 
Victoria College, Toronto, Ont., Canada............... 446.00 46.00 400.00 260 fe ahene 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.................0.- 4,281.41 | ...... 4,231.41 1,000 Reis 
Wells College, ‘Aurora; Ni ecs.ts secu steams 414.00 23.00 391.00 120 153 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio............ 43000) \)" tec. 430.00 250 235 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo...................-- 500.00 350.00 150.00 90 185 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md......... 325.00 5.00 320.00 125 328 
Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio................000- 405.03 145.15 259.88 133 waste 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn................... 1,640.00+) 100.00 | 1,540.00 250 8,200 
EB 2 SNOW SEAVER ORM ele uslein 2 sie tgs le el SOU UT UU UU ek Os, Ul ere 


* In addition, the University of Pennsylvania secured $14,846.00 for a medical building in China. 
ft In ad ition about $4,000.00 was raised for the Yale Mission College in China. 
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LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MORE TO 
MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1907-08 


An ues) ae . aks of | No. of 
ota. aculty iven by | Students | Students 
AaerSEUELONS Amount and Students | Contrib- | Matric- 
Friends uting ulated 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass............-...00e00% $320500) 0 oiciwes $320.00 toes pas 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.................2085 638.00 | $175.00 463.00 125 250 
Alabama Conference Female College, Tuskegee, Ala.... 380.00 60.00 320.00 115 300 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont., Canada............... 400.00 10.00 390.00 58 Bits 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa..............0.0000 425.00 125.00 300.00 200 410 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.......-........-.055 442.84] ...... 442.84 400 496 
Asbury Collere, Wilmore (Ry... scence s sess ses 485.00 175.00 310.00 60 vars 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.......... 520.00 169.00 351.00 meh 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock 
stand US 2 oes cis Ble pelts Ban tn Aa henge 1,440.00 | ...... 1,440.00 Rakes 670° 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.................5 550.00 150.00 400.00 150 478 
Carleton College, Worthfield Minuten. -i7- see done ASE. O6nits - Loe kA 484.06 oe Se RN 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Training School, South 
Nyack, N. Y....... pidage goats dap aesea cote 6e 1,607.00 300.00 | 1,307.00 200 350 
Coe\College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 527 .c.cec.5 sess eees 370.00 225.00 145.00 70 330 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y....... Rec ere 829.50 100.00 229.50 tiie Stine 
Cotner University, Bethany, Neb..................4.- 1,050.00 200.00 850.00 150 338 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass................... 1,000.00 500.00 500.00 ae 200 
Decatur Baptist College, Decatur, Texas.............. 700.00 475.00 225.00 75 See 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio.................. 575.00 125.00 450.00 125 550 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn... ........2..-...003 398.60 175.00 223.60 eee oes 
Friends Bible and Training School, Cleveland, Ohio.... 300.00 | oo... 300.00 ene seats 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill................ 600.00 142.00 458.00 100 183 
General Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y....... 500.00 43.00 457.00 116 130 
Greenville College, Greenville, Tl.................+4.. 350.00 50.00 300.00 90 Bae 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass................. 800.00 550.00 250.00 Rite 5,579 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.................... 2,625.00 | 2,375.00 250.00 We 145 
Houghton Seminary, Houghton, N. Y................. 720 00K im eis 720.00 75 430 
Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss....... 466.31 188.00 278.31 500 800 
Towa College, Grinnell, Iowa.............02222--00 eee 843) 00: | seater 343.00 400 490 
Jewell Lutheran College, Jewell, Iowa................ 1,000.00 980.00 20.00 25 aioe 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada................- 10,000.00 | 9,450.00 550.00 75 Ps 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass............-.-.--- 409.25 40.00 369.25 Ae Mate 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J............. 2,500.00 300.00 | 2,200.00 400 550 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va................ S20 O0UlF ert. cree 320.00 aes eee 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill......... 690.00 270.00 420.00 ane 125 
McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada............ 2,075.99 | 1,075.00 | 1,000.00 seach tee 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kan.,............... 575.00 375.00 200.00 150 Af 
Milwaukee—Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis.......... 600.00 |". .25.: 600.06 a iet Wee 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. B., Canada..... 325.00 125.00 200.00 260 300 
Mount Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass............ 638.00 315.00 323.00 300 375 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.......... 1,630.00 550.00 | 1,080.00 700 750 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio.............- 325.00 175.00 150.00 50 sake 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass..........-. A40T00N |" eae 440.00 320 ies 
Northwestern College, Naperville, Ill.................- 874.94 60.00 816.84 200 475 
Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio} 1,382.00 150.00 | 1,232.00 hot 1,885 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio............. 888.17 450.00 438.17 200 1,700 
MeParicr Colleges Parkville (MOS cc. oc fasloan's cece es un sienels 400.00 200.00 200.00 300 375 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.......... 660.00 25.00 635.00 350 ee 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal...........2...+-0-+- 310.00 20.00 290.00 150 300 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J......-. 875.00 200.00 675.00 110 190 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J............++00- 6,500.00 | 5,000.00 | 1,500.00 Sates 1,450 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Canada yy veces ss + 1,107.87 687.12 429.75 220 Bs 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y...... 672.20 10.00 662.20 76 
Ruskin Cave College, Ruskin, Tenn...............++: 375.00 175.00 200.00 100 
Saint Mary’s School, Knoxville, SUES ope De dcthasateatebate ss Tishe 400.00 100.00 300.00 100 ye 
Simpson College, Indianola, Ill.................00eee- 500.00 50.00 450.00 itets 156 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass................++ 15003 00} ether 500.00 wees, 1,900 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky.... 741.00 100.00 641.00 150 300 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y...........-++-++- 1,241.00 591.00 650.00 541 3,500 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky..............- 600.00 60.00 540.00 300 Bese 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y........- 600.00 100.00 500.00 150 196 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va........... 105048: | ovine: 765.48 wees HOt 
University of Illinois,;Champaign, Ill..............-+. 363.00 25.00 338.00 200 Saves 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa..........- 12,781.99 | 11,448.39 | 1,338.60 350 3,784 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada......... 850.54 70.00 780.54 400 See 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.............- 703.50 210.00 493.50 feta 3 A 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y..........0eeeeeee 2 LO LOO ia sectess 2,710.00 ase 1,050 
Victoria College, Toronto, Ont., Canada.............+. 595.00 50.00 545.00 320 eee 
Virginia Female College, Staunton, Va............-++- BHD sale bya etare ees 353.57 60 nes 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass.........-.+--++-+55 2,957.63 700.00 | 2,257.63 1,000 1,800 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.........s0csecereceeeees 305.00 100.00 205.00 125 170 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio............ AOO 00s toes. 400.00 150 175 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo..........--.000eeeee 375.00 100.00 275.00 50 ote 
Williams College; Williamstown, Mass.............+.+- 405.00 80.00 325.00 175 nee 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md......... 375.00 10.00 365.00 155 350 
Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio.........-.--+eeee00 425.00 200.00 225.00 tame soe 
Vale University, New Haven, Conn,.,........++++0++: 13,300.00 | 10,000.00 | 3,300.00 eo. 3,575 
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538 APPENDIX B F 
LIST OF INSTITUTIONS CONTRIBUTING $300 OR MORE TO 


MISSIONS DURING THE YEAR 1908-09 


_Given by No. of | No. of 
Total Faculty }| Given by | Students | Students 


INSTITUTIONS Amount and Students | Contrib- | Matric- 
Friends uting | ulated 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass........+-sse+eeeeeees $356.00 | $178.00 | $178.00 97 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga 433.00 125.00 808.00 125 180 
College, Belleville, O 362.00 62.00 é Aes WEEP 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pas..........s0ee00eees 500.00 | 100.00] 400.00 150 315 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass........+..00+se00008 372007) 372.00 300 530 
Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky.......+-..0sesseesecves 874.00 74.00 300.00 60 sees 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.......... 401,40 75.00 826.40 54 71 
Augustana College and Theol, Sem., Rock Island, Ill... 1,647.99 | 1,847.99 | 300.00 300 462 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas..............++++! : 485.00 85.00 400.00 sey tae 
Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn........... 375.00 300.00 75.00 owes re ahot 
Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Ga...........-00seeeeeee 400.00 100.00 800.00 175 Ser 
Blackstone Female Institute, Blackstone, Va........... $600.00 I> 9 Shoe 300.00 vee 
Central Holiness University, Oskaloosa, Ia............. 550.00 200.00 350.00 eeee ese 
Christian and Miss. Alliance Tr. School, S. Nyack, N. Y...} $1,500.00 750.00 750.00 200 400 
©oe: Collewes Cedar, Rapids. Ta. ociieviss's ices sk’ Siac ac 385.00 100.00 285.00 200 297 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo.............. 600.00 125.00 475.00 300 ast 
Cottey College for Young Ladies, Nevada, Mo......... 336.50 175.00 161.50 90 AeA, 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J 350.00 | 160.00} 190.00] .... 188 
Friends Bible and Training School, seal,  BOO200 4” sameness 500.00 50 46 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill .-+-| 490.00 140.00 350.00 96 145 
Greenville College, Greenville, Ill...............02-00+ 300.00 50.00 250.00 200 274 
amline University, St. Paul, Minn..............+..++ 400.00 250.00 150.00 100 365 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.....-.........-- 1,000.00 500.00 500.00 ont 4,900 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa..............0+e0e0% 900.00 650.00 250.00 90 160 
Havergal College, Toronto, Ont., Canada.............. 40050011 7 x. see 400.00 300 sles 
Industrial Institute and College, Columbus, Miss....... 650.00 .00 350.00 650 650 
owas College; Grinnell slats sheesh «ceinsavte ete dumcees 343.00 -00 | {318.00 890 640 
Towa: State, College; Ames; Va jo./42<cuce ce cehiiane. oo 500.00 125.00 | : 375.00 150 | 2,383 
Knox College, Toronto, Ont., Canada................. 11,177.56 | 10,777.56 | {| 400.00 80 | -:.. 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn...... 0.0.0.0. 0.005 687.11 | 400.00 | | 287.11 195 507 
Mary Baldwin Seminary, Staunton, Va...............- 340.00 70.00 | {270.00 200 225 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill......... 800.00 800.00 | ‘500.00 120 180 
McGill University, Montreal, Que., Canada............ 750.00 100.00 650.00 300 inate 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kan................. 575.00 400.00 175.00 85 451 
Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa............... 1,500.00 150.00 | 1,350.00 hale seas 
Meridian Female College, Meridian, Miss............. 400.00 100.00 300.00 250: 537 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis........... 614.00 200.00 } | 414.00 400 486 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. B., Canada..... 500.00 200.00 300.00 300 Sond 
Mount Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, Mass............ 1,010.61 500.00 510.61 350 400 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.......... 1,606.00 650.00 956.00 700 780 
Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass............ 450,00'| .tascace 450.00 eeree 480 
North-Western College, Naperville, Tis. ees 904.27 124.27 780.00 275 483 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill................ 800.00 800.00 500.00 300 3,997 
Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, Oberlin, O. 1,508.00 208.00 | 1,300.00} 1,000 | 1,848 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O............... 603.85 300.00 803.85 ,286 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.......... 1,010.00 75.00 935.00 725 1,151 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J....... 906.51 277.00 629.51 71 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J...............4+ 10,646.38 | 9,846.38 800.00 1,301 
Protestant Episcopal Theol. Sem, of Va., Alexandria, Va 1,070.00 849.00 221.00 45 ; 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Canada........... 2,148.67 | 1,743.17 405.50 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va... . 396. 346.00 200 418 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y...... 604.19) | cae 604.19 90 141 
Ruskin Cave College, Ruskin, Tenn.................. 300.00 100.00 200.00 
Scarritt Bible and Training School, Kansas City, Mo. .... 442.00 437.00 1 
Simpson College, Indianola, Ia........s.0cceeeeeseee> 600.00 75.00 525.00 250 929 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass.................+. FHLO0 | eee 751.00 2 1,567 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky . 783.00 100.00 683.00 "276 
Stuart Hall, Stauntong Vat ys. chs nasi cnc ae Nimes 448 84 200.00 | 248.84 75 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N .Y.............0005. 501.78 157.00 344.78 aoa 3,300 
The Misses Masters’ School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y........ 3,419.05 | 750.00 | 2,669.05 123 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky............... 618.00 100.00 | ‘518.00 200 | 1,129° 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y......... 632.00 873.00 259.00 90 165 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va........... 500.00 200.00 300.00 70 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill................. 500.00 500.00 4,600 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich............. $25.00)04 -toceecs 825.00 5,013 
Cava e Mishourl Colieahis, Me PS oe oe 365.00 | 65.00 3 536 
iversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa........... j 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Onl, tinea 17,489.26 | 16,202.64 | 1,286.62 | 1,000 | 4,500 
niversity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.............. ‘ 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.................. $5 00 van 3 338 00 ae 1 bt 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass............. 0... 2'300.00 | 800.00 | 2) ox hae 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada.<0. 0020.0... ’300:00 | 40:00 | ‘260.00 | 200 
Western College for Women, Oxford, O............... 528.55 | 125.00 | 403.55 125 | “45 
Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa.......... 400.00 ee 400.00 55 65 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn................... 19,000.00 | {9 800.00 10 000-00 400 | 3,450 
’ . A '; * 


APPENDIX C 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


The aim has been to suggest an adequate, though by no means 
complete, working library in each division, the selection having 
been made by a committee of missionary scholars. Consequently a 
number of duplicates will be found in the different lists. 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


Atlas of Church Missionary Society. Church Missionary Society. 1907. 
Revell. $1.50. 


Barnes, Lemue. C. _ Two Thousand Years of Missions before Carey. 
pp. 504. 1900. Christian Culture Press. $1.50. 


Deals with the genesis, distribution, and continuity of missions from apostolic times 
to Carey; a book of reference and study rather than of easy reading; primary sources 
used to a large degree, hence the book is authoritative. 


Barton, JAMES L. The Missionary and His Critics. pp. 235. 1906. Revell. 


$1.00. 
Answers the current criticisms of the foreign missionary enterprise, not only by 
facts and arguments, but by quotations from unprejudiced observers whose words 


command respectful hearing. 


Barton, JAMEs L, The Unfinished Task. pp. 21r. 1908. S. V. M. 35 cents, 


50 cents. 
An introductory study of the present problem of evangelizing the world, written by 
one of the leading missionary experts in North America; states in a masterly way the 
meaning of the problem, the territory to be occupied, the difficulties to be overcome, 


and the grounds for confidently expecting success.. 


Barton, JAMes L., Wuerry, E. M., and Zwemer, S. M., editors. The Mo- 
hammedan World of Today. pp. 302. 1907. Revell. $1.50. 


Papers read at the First Missionary Conference on behalf of the Mohammedan 
World, Cairo, 1907, held at Cairo; invaluable as a summary of the situation before 


the Turkish revolution. 


Basurorp, J. W. God’s Missionary Plan for the World. pp. 178. 1907. 
Eaton & Mains. 75 cents. 
A suggestive treatment of the Divine Providence and missions, largely based on 
the teaching of Scripture. 


Beacu, Harran P. New Testament Studies in Missions. pp. 40. 1907. 
(Interleaved.) Y.M.C. A. Press. 15 cents. 
New outline studies covering the main missionary teachings of the four Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Pauline Epistles. 


Beacu, Hartan P. A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions. Vol. I, 
pp. 571; Vol. I, pp. 54, 18 double maps. 1901. S. V. M. $4.00. 


eneral account of the environment, forces, distribution, methods, problems, 
Bodies ee prospects of Protestant missions at the beginning of the twentieth century; 
colored maps, statistics, and station index with forces at each, are distinctive features 


of great value. 


BLISS, Epwin M. The Missionary Enterprise. pp. 406. 1908. Revell. $1.25. 


1 ed and well-arranged history of missions; a revision and enlargement of 
ais Pee teins work, “The Concise History of Missions”; valuable for general 


information. 
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Brace, C. L. Gesta Christi. pp. 496. 1893. Armstrong. $1.50. 
Review of the influence of Christianty in modifying social conditions in the 
Roman Empire. 


Brown, ArtHur J. The Foreign Missionary. pp. 412. 1907. S. V. M. 
68 cents. Revell. $1.50. 


Unequalled word pictures of the missionary, before erin eee at work on the 
field; his aims, motives, and qualifications; his problems and his relationships; thor- 
oughly sensible and very informing. 


Call, Qualifications and Preparation of Missionary Candidates, The. pp. 248. 
1906. S. V. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


A collection of papers prepared for periodicals and for Student Volunteer Move- 
ment Conventions by different writers, each one of whom is fitted to give helpful 
advice to those preparing for the foreign mission field and reliable information to 
all interested in the theme indicated by the title. 


Canada’s Missionary Congress. pp. 368. 1909. Canadian Council L. M. M. 
$1.00. 


Report of the National Missionary Convention of Canadian laymen at Toronto, in 
1909; records an historic event in the missionary enterprise. 


ha WitutAM. The Story of the Bible Society. pp. 362. 1904. Dutton. 
2.00. 


Story of the first hundred years of the greatest Bible Society, the British and 
Hoeeigis: glimpses of the work at home and in the many lands where its Bibles are 
sold. 


Carver, WILLIAM O. Missions in the Plan of the Ages. pp. 289. 1909 
Revell. $1.25. 


Sets forth in a scholarly, systematic, progressive way the place of missions in the 
plan of God as revealed in Scripture. 


China Centenary Missionary Conference Records (Report of Shanghai Con- 
ference). pp. 823. 1907. American Tract Society. 1908. $2.50. 


A record of the proceedings at the notable Shanghai Conference of 1907; able 
papers and keen discussions, by missionaries of distinction, 6n the great problems 
before the Christian Church in China; a volume of exceptional value to missionaries 
to China and to students of Chinese missions, 


Church and Missionary Education, The. pp. 320. 1008. Y. P. M. M. $1.25. 


Report of the Convention of the Young People’s Missionary Movement held in 
Pittsburg, 1908. 


CLARKE, WiLLIAM Newton. A Study of Christian Missions. pp. 268. 1900. 
Scribner. $1.25. 


Coox, Cuartes A. Stewardship and Missions. pp. 170. 1908. American 
Baptist Publication Society. 


A study of the acquisition and disposition of wealth and the possibilities and 
rewards of true stewardship, both for individuals and churches; specially strong em- 
phasis on the spiritual reactions of generous giving; prepared for use as a text-book, 


DENNIS, JAMES S. Christian Missions and Social Progress. 3 vols. pp. 468; 
486; 475. Various dates. Revell. $2.50 each. 


A monumental work, superior to anything ever published on the social problems 
confronting missions and the Christian solutions proposed by missionaries, with a 
most remarkable exhibit of the success attending the work. 


phe James S. The New Horoscope of Missions. pp. 248. 1908. Revell. - 
1.00. 
Four lectures on the new aspects of the missionary question, such pi 
World Consciousness,’ followed by a thoughtful discussion of w The Menege ae 


Christianity to the non-Christian Religions’; by one of the i 
scholars of the day. a “4 SC ie 


Dwicut, Henry Oris, editor. The Blue Book of Missions, 1907. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.00. ; 
A reference book of much value, published at intervals of two or three years; 


ert ons work considered both by fields and by societies; recent and valuable 
statistics. 
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Dwicut, Henry Otis, Tupprr, H. Arten, and Buss, Epwin M., Editors. 
The Encyclopedia of Missions. pp. 851. 1904. Funk & Wagnalls. $6.00. 


_A most tseful volume covering almost every phase of missions, being descriptive, 
historical, biographical, and statistical; best volume of the sort in the English lan- 
guage. : 


Ecumenical Missionary Conference, New York, 1900. 2 vols. PP. 558; 448. 
1900. American Tract Society. $1.50. Out of print. 


Addresses delivered at the great Ecumenical Conference of 1900, held in New 


York; valuable bibliography of missionary literature; excellent book of missionary 
reference. 


Extis, Witttam T. Men and Missions. pp. 315. 1909. Sunday School 
Times. $1.00. 


A journalist’s impressions of the nature, magnitude, and requirements of the mis- 


sionary enterprise and its special appeal to men; outcome of a visit to mission coun- 
tries. 


Fiske, MartHa T. The Word and the World. pp. 68. 1907. S. V. M. 
25 cents, 40 cents. 


Outline studies of typical missionary passages in the Old and New Testaments; 
arranged for daily study; useful for individual or class work. 


See ie P. T. Missions in State and Church. pp. 344. 1908. Armstrong. 
1.75. 


Ten addresses and sermons by one of the clearest thinkers on missionary questions 
in Great Britain; very stimulating. 


Gorpon, A. J. The Holy Spirit in Missions. pp. 241. 1893. Revell. 50 
cents, $1.25. 


The author discusses the place of the Spirit in the programme, preparation, adminis- 


tration and fruitage of missionary effort; Bible prophecies concerning missions and 
the Spirit’s present help. 


Guuick, Sipney L. The Growth of the Kingdom of God. pp. 320. n. d. 
Revell. $1.50. 
Studies in the growth of Christianity in numbers, understanding, practice, and in- 


fluence; written by a prominent missionary with a Japanese audience primarily in 
mind; has apologetic value. : 


Hati, CHARLES CUTHBERT. The Universal Elements of the Christian Religion 
pp. 309. 1905. Revell. $1.25. 


The Cole Lectures for 1905 delivered before Vanderbilt University. It is an 
attempt to interpret contemporary religious conditions. 


Hatt, CHartes CUTHBERT. Christ and the Human Race. pp. 275. 1906. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 
The Noble lectures for 1906 given by the late President Hali; discuss the attitude 


of Jesus Christ toward foreign races and religions; reveal Dr. Hall’s wonderful 
insight into the beliefs of: Orientals. 


Hatt, CHARLES CUTHBERT. Christ and the Eastern Soul. pp. 208. 1909. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.25. 


The fourth series of Barrows’ Lectures, delivered in India in 1906-1907; reveals 
better than any other book Dr. Hall’s intimate and appreciative understanding of the 
spirit of the Orient and its aptitude for Christianity, especially for the mystical ele- 
ment in Christianity. 


Hatt, Cuartes Curupert. Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Ex- 
perience. pp. 255. 1905. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 


‘hese Barrows Lectures are reprinted precisely as they were delivered in India; 
pi drceed mainly to graduates and undergraduates there and also in Japan; full 
syllabus; suggestive to young missionaries and ta all who emphasize experiential 
arguments, 


Haystack Centennial, The. pp. 364. 1907. A. B.C. F. M. 50 cents. 


the gathering at Williamstown, in 1906, called to celebrate the hundredth 
At Riri fined Haystack Prayer Meeting and of historic interest in the 


impetus which it has given to missionary effort. 


Hopper, Epwin. Conquests of the Cross. Cassell. $2.50. Out of print. 
A valuable survey of universal missions. 
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Horton, Rogert F. The Bible a Missionary Book. pp. 192. 1905. Pilgrim 
Press. $1.00. 


A study of the missionary teaching of the Scriptures, chiefly of the Old Testa- 
ment, from the ‘‘modern” viewpoint. 


Hume, Rozert A. Missions from the Modern View. pp. 292. 1905. Revell. 
$1.25. 


Views of a famous missionary born in India as to God and the world, the relation 
of missions to psychology and sociology, what Christianity and Hinduism can gain 
from each other, and as to how the Gospel should be presented to Hindus. 


Jackson, Joun. Lepers (Thirty-one Years’ Work Among Them). pp. 390. 
1906. Marshall Bros. 


An account of the methods and results of thirty-one years’ work of the Mission to 
Lepers in India and the East; covers the work at seventy-eight stations in India, 
China, Japan, and Sumatra. 


Jounson, THomas Cary. Introduction to Christian Missions. pp. 220. 


1909. Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 75 cents. 
Lectures discussing the missionary character and purpose of the Church and sketch- 
ing, largely through the work of missionaries, the progress of the missionary move- 
ment from the beginning. 


Kettig, J. S., editor. The Statesman’s Year Book. (An Annual.) pp. 1404. 
1909. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Contains information which bears on missionary activities from a thousand angles; 
contents, including statistics, regarded everywhere as authoritative. 


LANSDELL, Henry. The Sacred Tenth. 2 vols. pp. 752. 1906. S. P. C. K. 
5.50. 
Studies in tithe-giving, ancient and modern, by a British college chaplain; an 
exhaustive and learned treatment of the subject. 


LAWRENCE, Epwarp A. Modern Missions in the East. pp. 340. Ig0I. 
Revell. $1.50. (Abridged form. Introduction to the Study of Foreign 
Missions. pp. 143. S. V. M. 25 cents, 40 cents.) 


Though the chapters giving the author’s observations on a mission tour of the 
world are now out of date, his deductions therefrom are a valuable contribution to 
the science of missions. 


Linpsay, ANNA R. Gloria Christi. pp. 302. 10907. Macmillan. 50 cents. 


Covers the wide field of social progress and missions, though necessarily in a 
cursory way; prepared as a text-book for study classes. 


See ARCHIBALD. Where the Book Speaks. pp. 241. 1908. Revell. 
1.25. 


An interesting volume on the Bible as a missionary book; written by a keen 
student and observer of missions. 


MACLEAR, GEORGE FREDERICK. Missions and Apostles of Medizval Europe. 
pp. 149. 1897. Macmillan. 25 cents, 40 cents. 


A study of the mission fields of the middle ages and of the hero apostles who have 
been the real makers of modern Europe; written by the highest British authority on 


medizval missions. 
Masie, Henry C. The Meaning and Message of the Cross. pp. 259. 10906. 
Revell. $1.25. 
A stimulating and suggestive treatment of the truths that lie at the heart of the 


Christian faith; specially strong statement of the “Missionary Energy of the Cross”; 
written by one of America’s foremost missionary leaders, 


Masiz, Henry C. The Divine Right of Missions. pp. 117. 1908. American 
Baptist Publishing Society. 50 cents. 


A brief, logical defense of the right of the Christian Church to propagate its faith 
among the non-Christian nations; based on the nature of the Christian message and 
the imperative command of Christ. " 

Macxenzir, W. Dovuctas. Christianity and the Progress of Man, pp. 250. 
1897. Revell. $2.00. 

A strong apologetic for missions, based on the social influence of Christianity: 

describes the message, methods and results of modern missions, ee 


Men and the Modern Missionary Enterprise. pp. 269. 1907. Winona Pub- 
lishing Company. 
Report of the Conference of Presbyterian laymen, held at Omaha, 1907. 
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Morcan, G. Camppett. The Missionary Manifesto. pp. 157. 1909. Revell. 
75 cents. 


Series of lectures on great Commission; very suggestive. 


Murray, J. Lover. The Apologetic of Modern Missions. pp. 80. 1909. 
S. V. M. 20 cents. 


A study in outline of the common criticisms of missions; objections stated frankly, 
and fairly and abundant references furnished for answers to the criticisms. 


Murray, Anprew. The Key to the Missionary Problem. pp. 204. 1901. 
American Tract Society. $1.75. 


Discusses the missionary enterprise as a distinctly spiritual one, and by argument 
and illustration proves that prayer is the great essential for its success. 
Mort, Joun R. The Evangelization of the World in This Generation. 
pp. 245. 1900. S. V. M. 35 cents, $1.00. 


_ One of the har oe Pieces of argumentation in English; has to do with the mean- 
ing, obligation, difficulties, possibilities, and essentials of world-wide evangelization; 
largely used as a text-book. : 


Morr, Jonn R. The Pastor and Modern Missions. pp. 249. 1904. S. V. M. 
35 cents, $1.00. 


Deals with world conditions at the beginning of the twentieth century, and with 
the pastor as an educational, financial, recruiting, and spiritual force in the world’s 
evangelization. 


Mott, Joun R. Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest. pp. 218. S. V. M. 


IQ0I. $1.00. 


A study in missionary strategics; advocates the adequate missionary occupation of 
the great educational centers of the non-Christian world that they may become 
propagating centers for Christianity. 


Montcomery, H. H., editor. Mankind and the Church. pp. 398. 1907. 
Longmans, Green. $2.25. 


Although strongly Anglican in standpoint, valuable as indicating the contributions 
to Christian interpretation which may be looked for from the Christian Church of 
various mission countries; written by seven missionary bishops of the Anglican 
Church in Britain. 


PFEIFFER, EDWARD. Mission Studies. pp. 279. 10908. Lutheran Book Con- 


cern. 75 cents. 


Twenty-four scholarly studies in the theory and practice of missions; arranged for 
text-book use. 


’ Ray, T. B., editor. The Highway of Mission Thought. pp. 270. 1907. Sun- 


day School Board of Southern Baptist Convention. 75 cents. 


A collection of eight notable missionary sermons, including William Carey’s 
“Inquiry Into the Obligations of Christians to Use Means for the Conversion of the 
Heathen.” 


Ricuter, Juttus. A History of Protestant Missions in the Near East. 
Pp. 435. 1910. Revell. $2.50. 


A survey of the history, present condition, and outlook of Protestant missions in 
Turkey, Persia, and Arabia; written with German thoroughness; deeply interesting; 
the standard volume on this subject. 

Roginson, Cuartes H. The Interpretation of the Character of Christ to 
Non-Christian Races. pp. 200. 1910. Longmans. $1.20. 


A contribution to the apologetic of Christian missions by the editor of “The East 
and the West;” contains valuable chapters on the ideals of Hinduism, Biddhism, 
Confucianism, and Islam. 


Rosson, Joun. The Resurrection Gospel, pp. 311. 1908. Jennings and 
Graham. $1.25. 


A powerful argument showing the vital connection between the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ and His command to preach the Gospel everywhere; written by one of 
the leading missionary authorities in Great Britain. 


Ross, G. A Jounston. The Universality of Jesus. pp. 124. 1906. Revell. 
cents. 

® An examination of the memoirs of Jesus, revealing Him as Representative Man. 

Samer, T. H. P. The Mission Study Class Leader. pp. 140. 1908. Ss. V. M. 


25 cents. 
; Pedagogical principles applied to the leading of Mission Study classes; of decided 
value for those who wish to become expert in this matter. 
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Scumint, C. Social Results of Early Christianity. pp. 480. 1909. Pitman. 
7s. 6d 


A study of the influence of Christianity in haptic, about reforms in the political 
and social life of the Roman Empire; traces in considerable detail the results of the 
beneficent impact of Christianity on the vices and wrongs of heathen society. 


Stater, T. E. Missions and Sociology. 1908. Eliot Stock. 35 cents. 

A valuable monograph on the social bearings and contributions of Christian mis- 
sions, especially in India; written by a well-known missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Speer, Ropert E. Missionary Principles and Practice. pp. 545. 1902. 
Revell. $1.50. é 


Discussion by a recognized expert of many fundamental questions of Soneiee 
missionary work; lacking in cohesion, but each topic handled with insight and skill. 


Speer, Ropert E. Missions and Modern History. 2 vols. pp. 714. 1904. 
Revell. $4.00. 
The strongest work on missions of a strong missionary writer; discusses twelve 


important movments of the last sixty years affecting missions; closes with ‘‘Missions 
and the World Movement.” 


Speer, Ropert E. Christianity and the Nations. 1g1o. Revell. $2.50. Duff 
Lectures. 1910. 

A comprehensive treatment of the theory and practice of missions, including such 
themes as the basis, aims and methods of missions, the problems of the native 
Church, missions and politics, Christianity and the non-Christian religions, and the 
unifying influence of missions; written by a foremost missionary authority and leader. 


STRUMPFEL, Emit. Was Jedermann Heute von der Mission wissen muss. 
pp. 191. 1902. M. Warneck. $1.50. 


Excellent summary of the ground, the fields, methods, results, and obligations of 
missions; valuable for German-speaking study classes. 


Pe and the Modern Missionary Crusade. pp. 713. 1906. S. V. M. 
1.50. 


Report of the Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement held at Nashville 
in 1906. 


Students and the Present Missionary Crisis. 1910. S. V. M. $1.50. 


Addresses given at the Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement held at 
Rochester in 1910. 


TENNEY, Epwarp Payson. Contrasts in Social Progress. pp. 42I. 1910. 
Rumford Press. 

A study in comparative religions from the standpoint of their social fruits; Hin- 

duism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity are 


considered and the points of contrast include the home, education, literature, moral 
thought, etc. 


ty phat Aucustus C. Moravian Missions. pp. 516. 1882. Scribner. 
2.00. 


A history to the year 1882, of the aggressive and self-sacrificing missionary work of 
the Moravian Brethren. 


TuHompson, Aucustus C. Protestant Missions: Their Rise and Early Pro- 
gress. pp. 314. 1904. S. V. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


Excellent summary of early Protestant missions; treatment mainly biographical; 
deals at length with early missions to the two Americas, 


WaRNECK, Gustav. Outline of a History of Protestant Missions. pp. 435. 
1904. Revell. $2.80. 


By far the best outline history of missions from the Reformation to the beginning 


of this century; written by one of Germany’s greatest missionary authorities and 
professors, 


Warnick, Jou. The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism (Translated from 
the German). pp. 312. 1909. Revell. $1.75. 


Scientific discussion by a German missionary of ripe experience and scholarship of 
Animistic heathenism and of the forces of the Gospel which are overuupiintes its 
affords a powerful Christian apologetic. 


WetsH, R. E. The Challenge to Christian Missions. pp. 188. 1902. 
Allenson. 30 cents, $1.00. 


_A_ judicial examination of some of the criticisms of missions; readable and con- 
vincing. 
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WHITtLEy, W. T. Missionary Achievement. pp. 248. 1908. Revell. $1.00. 


A concise history of missions sketched on broad lines; assumes a general historical 


knowledge; discusses some of the present-day problems and opportunities of the 
missionary enterprise. 


Wiuramson, J. Rutter. The Healing of the Nations. pp. 95. 1899. 
S. V. M. 25 cents, 40 cents. 


A simple text-book for mission study classes on the need and the nature of medical 
missions; contains striking information, especially regarding heathen malpractice. 


World-wide Evangelization. pp. 691. 1902. S. V. M. $1.50. 


3 aos of the Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement held at Toronto 
in i 


World’s Student Christian Federation Conference Reports. 


Conference at Williamstown in 1897, Account of. 10 cents. 
Conference at Eisenach, 1898, Report of. 50 cents. 
Conference at Versailles, 1900, Report of. 50 cents. 
Conference at Soro, 1902, Report of. 50 cents. 
Conference at Zeist, 1905, Report of. 25 cents. 
Conference in Tokyo, 1907, Report of. 50 cents. 
Conference at Oxford, 1909, Report of. 25 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Batrersspy, CHARLES F. Harrorp. Pilkington of Uganda. pp. 316. 1899. 
Revell. $1.50. 


Record of a brief but intense missionary life which worked moral transformations 
in Uganda; a fitting sequel to the biography of Alexander Mackay. 


BLAIKIE, W. GARDEN. The Personal Life of David Livingstone. pp. 508. 
1880. Revell. $1.50. 


Standard life of Africa’s greatest missionary explorer; large use of extracts from 
Livingstone’s writings. 


Brown, Georce. George Brown, D.D. pp. 536. 1909. Hodder & Stough- 
ton. $3.50. 


Narrative of forty-eight years’ residence, travel, and labor of a missionary pioneer 
and explorer among the Islands of the Pacific; very valuable. 


CHAPMAN, J. Wirpur. S. H. Hadley of Water Street. pp. 289. 1906. 
Revell. $1.25. 


Story of twenty years’ labors for the spiritual regeneration of the ‘submerged 
classes”; wonderful example of success in soul-winning amongst the most unlikely. 


CLARK, Henry Martyn. Robert Clark of the Punjab. pp. 364. 1909. 
Revell. $1.75. 


Biography of one of India’s pioneer missionaries; contains many characteristic 
experiences of missionary work among Mohammedans. 


Connor, RALPH. The Life of James Robertson. pp. 412. 1908. Revell. 
$1.50. 
Story of a Scotch Canadian who for twenty-five years was a missionary superin- 


tendent in the Canadian Northwest; a rugged, resourceful character, statesman as well 
as missionary, who laid deep foundations for the Christian development of Western 


Canada. 


Dyer, Heten S. Pandita Ramabai. pp. 170. 1900. Revell. $1.25. 


Story of the best-known India woman from her childhood to 1900; intended as a 
record of answered prayers and fulfilled promises in connection with child widow 
rescue work and famine relief. 


Faus, Mrs. Sopu1a L. Uganda’s White Man of Work. pp. 289. 1907. 
Y. P. M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


A story told for young people of the life and work of a well-known missionary, 
Alexander Mackay. 
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Gairpner, W. H. T. D. M. Thornton. pp. 283. 1909. Revell. $1.25. 


An inspiring biography written by a co-worker of one who in Britain was a leader 
of the Student Voluntecr Missionary Union and in Africa was a tireless worker 
among educated Moslems and who incarnated in his life and work the Watchword, 
“The Evangelization of the World in This Generation.” 


Grirris, W. E. Verbeck of Japan. pp. 376. 1900, Revell. $1.50. 


Life and work of the most influential sujacionary and publicist that Japan has had; 
described by one who knew him and his work well. 


Hawker, Grorce. The Life of George Grenfell. pp. 587. 1909. Revell. 


$2.00. 
Biography of one of the most able and devoted and unostentatious of missionaries, 
who explored and evangelized the Congo country in the spirit and after the method 
of Livingstone. 


Huszarp, Erner Danrers. Under Marching Orders. pp. 222. 1909. 
Y. P. M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


Story of the life of Mrs. Mary Porter Gamewell, written for young people; relates 
experiences during the siege of Peking. 


Jackson, Joun. Mary Reed: Missionary to the Lepers. pp. 127. n. d. 
Revel]. 75 cents. 


Impressive sketch of a life spent in the most Christ-like of ministries; a satis- 
factory account of missions among the lepers. 


Jessur, Henry H. Fifty-three Years in Syria. 2 vols. pp. 832. 1910. 
Revell. $5.00. 


Autobiography of a truly great missionary statesman and pioneer in Syria; 
acquaints the reader with the forces which are making the new Turkish Empire. 


Jupson, Epwarp. The Life of Adoniram Judson. pp. Gor. 1904. Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. 


A concise picture, by his son, of the life and work of one of America’s most famous 
missionaries, the apostle to Burma. 


Lovett, RicHarp. James Chalmers. Autobiography and Letters. pp. 510. 
1902. Revell. $1.50. 


Standard life of one of the most famous and fearless of missionaries to South Sea 
cannibals, by whose hands he was murdered in 1901, 


Lovett, RicHarp. James Gilmour of Mongolia. pp. 336. n.d. Revell. $1.75. 


An intimate friend’s account of the apostle to the Mongols, his unusual character, 
unique labors, pathetic loneliness, and lack of perceptible results. : 


MacxintosH, C. W. Coillard of the Zambesi. pp. 484. 1907. American 
Tract Society. $2.50. : 


The lives of Francois Coillard and Mme. Coillard, of the Paris Missionary Society, 
devoted pioneer missionaries to Southern Africa; based largely upon letters and 
memoranda of the Coillards. 


Miner, LUELLA. Two Heroes of Cathay. pp. 238. 1903. Revell. $1.00. 


The thrilling story, told by the heroes themselves, of their experiences and escape 
during the Boxer uprising; the first account valuable as an autobiography; the hero 
of the second has a special interest as a direct descendant of the great Confucius, 


NicHots, Frorence L. Lilavati Singh. pp. 62. 1900. Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. : 


ieee of the noble and brilliant President of the Isabella Thoburn College at 


Paton, JAMES. John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides. . 
1906. Revell. "$1.50. 7 ebrides. pp. 856. 


Life of one of the most simple, saintly, and brave of modern missionaries. 


Pett, J. The Beloved Physician of T’sang Chou. pp. 293. 1908. Head- 
ley Bros. $2.00. 


Memorial, written by his father, of a life laid down at an earl fi ina; 
typical of medical missionary work; gives sidelights on the Boxer prising. ah 
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Ricuarps, THomas C., Samuet J. Miris, 1906. Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 


Interesting biography of the leader of the famous Haystack band at Williamstown; 
valuable also as an account of the origin of American foreign missionary endeavor. 


SINKER, Ropert. Memorials of Ion Keith-Falconer. pp. 258: 1903. Deigh- 
ton, Bell & Co. $1.85. 


Standard account of the short life of one of the most talented and versatile of 
missionaries; a pioneer in Arabia. 


Situ, Greorce. The Life of Wm. Carey, D. D. pp. 389. 1887. John Mur- 
Tay. 75 cents. 

SmitH, GeorcE. The Life of Alexander Duff. pp. 383. 1900. Hodder & 
Stoughton. Out of print. 


These two lives—one of the English pioneer, the other of Scotland’s most famous 
educational missionary—are classics. Dr. Duff’s life is condensed from an earlier 
two-volume edition. 


srl Georce. Henry Martyn: Saint and Scholar. pp. 580. 1902. Revell. 
1.50. 


i _ Standard life of the most spiritual of early Indian missionaries, one whose life has 
inspired multitudes, despite its occasional morbidness; gives interesting facts concerning 
early work in Persia. 


SPEER, Ropert E. A Memorial of Alice Jackson. pp. 128. 1909. Revell. 
75 cents. 


Sketch of the brief life of a Smith College girl, a detained volunteer for foreign 
missionary work, written by one who knew her intimately. 


TAyLor, CHaRLES E. The Story of Yates, the Missionary. pp. 304. 1900. 
Sunday-school Board of Southern Baptist Convention. $1.00. 


President Taylor tells through letters and by reminiscences the life-story of one of 
the four or five strongest American missionaries to China; records the word of one 
who contributed to the formative literature of Chinese modern life, specially to its 
Christian element, and was a great stimulus to the South in missionary directions. 


TayLor, Mrs. Howarp, Pastor Hsi: Confucian Scholar and Christian. 
pp. 494. 1907. China Inland Mission. $1.50. 


Perhaps the most remarkable of Chinese Protestant Christians is here pictured 
vividly; story of his life both before and after conversion, 


THompson, RatpH WarpLAw. Griffith John. 1906. Armstrong. $2.00. 


A life-story of one of the most remarkable missionaries to China; record of fifty 
years of heroic toil and unusual achievement. 


TowNsEND, WittiAm J. Robert Morrison, Pioneer of Chinese Missions. 
pp. 160. 1902. Revell. 75 cents. 
Useful sketch of a great pioneer, the centennial of whose arrival was celebrated in 
China in 1907. 


Turtie, Danie, Sytvester, Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop. pp. 498. 
1906. Whittaker. $2.00. 


Romantic story of a self-sacrificing missionary in Montana, Idaho, and Utah; con- 
tains a graphic picture of the Mormon system. 


Wetts, James. Stewart of Lovedale. pp. 419. 1909. Revell. $1.50. 
iography of a prince among missionaries; recounts the varied and untiring efforts 
pes “e ae, strider,” and shows his influence upon the development of South and 


Central Africa. 
Wricut, Henry Burt. A Life With a Purpose. pp. 317. 1908. Revell. 
$1.50. 


tory of the brief but devoted and fruitful career of Lawrence Thurston, both as a 
Loiae at Yale and as a worker in the Yale Mission in China; written by an intimate 


friend. 


Yonce, CHartorte M. Life and Letters of John Coleridge Patteson. 2 vols. 
pp. 370; 411. 1894. Macmillan. $3.00. 


rd li itain’ iri i Imost 
tandard life of one of Britain’s finest spirits, who illustrates better than alme 
ae other than the humanity, versatility, attractiveness, scholarship, and spirituality 


of the missionary calling. 
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ZwEMER, SAMUEL M. Raymond Lull. pp. 156. 1907. Funk & Wagnalls 
75 cents. 


One of three recent biographies of this first missionary to the Moslems and the best 
from a missionary standpoint; has full bibliography and interesting illustrations, 


COLLECTED BIOGRAPHIES 


Beacu, Hartan P. Knights of the Labarum. pp. 111. 1896. S. V. M. 
25 cents. 


Life sketches of Adoniram Judson, Alexander Duff, Dr. John Kenneth Mackenzie, 
and Alexander Mackay; valuable as a textbook. 


Beacu, Hartan P. Princely Men of the Heavenly Kingdom. pp. 244. 
1903. Y. P. M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. = 
Brief studies of the following missionaries to China; Robert Morrison, John Ken- 


neth Mackenzie, James Gilmour, John Livingstone Nevius, George Leslie Mackay; a 
closing chapter on Chinese martyrs of 1900; prepared as a textbook. 


CREEGAN, CHARLES and JosEPHINE Goopnow. Great Missionaries of the 
Church. pp. 404. 1895. Crowell. $1.50. 


The life stories, in a chapter each, of twenty-three of the best-known modern 
missionaries. 


Dawson. Heroines of Missionary Adventure. pp. 340. 1908. Lippincott. 
$1.50. 
Short sketches of the lives of Mrs. Alexander Duff, Mrs. Robert Clark, Irene 


Petrie, Fanny Butler, Mary Reed, Mrs. Hudson Taylor, Fidelia Fiske, Madame 
Coillard, and other women missionaries less well known. 


Fretp, Craup H. A. F. Heroes of Missionary Enterprise. pp. 335. 1907. 
Lippincott. $1.50. 
Life sketches of twenty-eight notable missionary heroes such as Eliot, Brainard, 


Livingstone, Hans Egede, and John Williams; stories illustrating the romance and 
heroism of missions, 


Gracey, Mrs. J. T. Eminent Missionary Women. pp. 215. 1898. Eaton & 
Mains. 85 cents. 


Twenty-eight brief biographies of women-workers in various foreign fields make 
this the fullest collection of the kind. 


Hotcoms, Heren H. Men of Might in Indian Missions. pp. 352. 1901. 
Revell. $1.25. 
Lives of thirteen famous missionaries of various nationalities and ranging from the 


first Protestant missionary to Dr. Kellogg, who died in 1899; selection is good, em- 
phasis satisfactory, and treatment fairly full. 


Lampert, JouN C. Missionary Heroes in Africa. pp. 156. 1909. Lippin- 
cott. 75 cents. 


Brief stories illustrating the work of Alexander Mackay, Bishop Hannington, Fred 
S. Arnot, A. B. Lloyd, Francois Coillard. 


LamBertT, JoHN C. Missionary Heroes in Asia. pp. 158. 1908. Lippincott. 
75 cents. 


Interesting sketches illustrating the life and work of James Gilmour, Jacob Cham- 


berlain, Joseph Hardy Neesima, George Leslie Mackay, Annie R. Taylor, and Dr. 
Westwater. 


McDoweELL, Wo. F., and others. Effective Workers in Needy Fields. pp. 195. 
1905. S. V. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 
Short biographies of five missionaries chosen to represent different mission fields 


and different phases of missionary work—Livingstone, Mackay of Formosa, Isabella 
Thoburn, Cyrus Hamlin, and Joseph Hardy Neesima. 


SHELTON, Don O. Heroes of the Cross in America. pp. 304. 1904. 
Y. P. M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


Home missionary work set forth attractively through biographies; an added chapter, 
general in character; widely used as a mission-study text-book. 
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Speer, Ropert E. Servants of the King. pp. 216. 10090. Y. P. M. M. 
35 certs, 50 cents. 
Written for young people; outlines of the lives of eleven well-selected heroes and 


heroines of the faith, most of them foreign missionaries; adapted to use as a 
textbook. 


Tuompson, A. C,, and others. Modern Apostles of Missionary Byways. 
pp. 108. 1899. S. V. M. 40 cents. 


In this book Greenland, Fuegia, Hawaii, Mongolia, Ceylon, and Arabia are the 
picturesque background against which stand out in clear relief the lives of Hans 
oa, Allen Gardiner, Titus Coan, James Gilmour, Eliza Agnew, and Ion Keith- 

alconer. 


pay W. PakENHAM. Heroes of the Mission Field. pp. 249. Whittaker. 
1.00. 


Sketches of thirteen missionaries chronologically arranged from the Apostolic times 
to the close of the eighteenth century. 


Watsyu, W. PAKENHAM. Modern Heroes of the Mission Field. pp. 344. 
n. d. Whittaker. $1.00. 


A continuation of the preceding volume. A dozen great missionaries of the nine- 
teenth century, some of them little known. 


Yonce, CHartotre M. Pioneers and Founders. pp. 316. 1902. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 
The lives of seventeen early workers in different lands during the past two cen- 


turies—all of British and American blood save one—set forth quite fully by a well- 
known British novelist. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS 


Barnes, IRENE H. Between Life and Death. pp. 307. 1901. Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society. 3s. 6d 


Account of the need, methods, incidents and opportunities of woman’s medical 
work, especially in India and China. 


Bryson, Mary IsApet, John Kenneth Mackenzie. pp. 404. Revell. $1.50. 


Standard life of one who is generally regarded as the most illustrious medical 
missionary to China. 


Epwarps, Martin.R. The Work of the Medical Missionary. pp. 65. 1909. 
SaVeo vi, sTOLcents: 


An excellent outline course for study; broad in scope, and discusses the whole 
question practically; contains a study of the Master Medical Missionary; useful for 
individual and class work; bibliography. 


Horxins, S. Armstronc. Within the Purdah. 1898. Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 


Bright and faithful descriptions of the Hindu home, and especially of the condi- 
tions surrounding Zenana women, with an account of the missionary efforts being 
put forth for the uplifting and redeeming of the women and girls of India. 


Oscoop, Etxior J. Breaking Down Chinese Walls. pp. 217. 1908. Revell. 


$1.00. 
Reveals the power of medical missions to remove prejudice and effect an entrance 
for the Gospel into Chinese homes and hearts, 


Petit, J. The Beloved Physician of T’sang Chou. pp. 293. 1908. Headiey 


Bros. $2.00. 
Typical of medical mission work in China; sketches the brief career of an attract- 
ive young English doctor; incidental discussion of some of the practical problems of 
medical missionary work. 


PENNELL, T. L. Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. pp. 324. 
1909. Lippincott. $3.50. 


Attractive story of pioneer medical work on the borders of Afghanistan; contains 
an account of the customs and traditions of the people. 
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Penrose, VALertA F. Opportunities in the Path of the Great Physician. 
pp. 277. 1902. Presbyterian Board. $1.00. 


An outline of the medical mission work being done in various countries, with de- 
scriptions and illustrations to show the opportunities which await the Christian physi- 
cian in mission lands. 


Stevens, GrorcE B. The Life of Peter Parker, M. D. pp. 356. 1896. Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publication Society. $1.50. Out of print. 


Life story, consisting largely of extracts from letters and journals, of the “father 
of medical missions” and a noted missionary to China. 


Wantess, W. J. The Medical Mission. pp. 96. 1808. S. V. M. 10 cents. 


Valuable summary of many phases of the subject, written by a medical missionary; 
illustrations mainly from India. 


Wiuuamson, J. Rutrer. The Healing of the Nations. pp. 98. 1899. 
S. V. M. 40 cents. 


Written as a text-book for study classes; shows opportunities for profitable life- 
service in this calling. 


WisuHarp, Joun G. Twenty Years in Persia. pp. 349. 1908. Revell. $1.50. 


An interesting record of what a medical missionary alone could observe and experi- 
ence; one of the best books on the subject. 


RELIGIONS 


Barton, JAMES L., WHeErRryY, E. M., and Zwemer, S. M., editors. The Mo- 
hammedan World of Today. pp. 302. 107. Revell. $1.50. 


Papers read at the First Missionary Conference on Behalf of the Mohammedan 
World, Cairo, 1906; possesses sociological and political as well as intense missionary 
interest. 


Bettany, G. T. The World’s Religions. pp. 908. 1891. The Christian 
Literature Society. $5.00. 


A, popular review of the religions of the world, including some of the ancient 
faiths; seven books in one volume. 


Davios, T. W. Ruys. Buddhism. pp. 262. 1894. Gorham. 75 cents. 


Interesting summary of Buddhism by the foremost British authority; full enough 
for all but specialists. 


DeGroot, J. J. M. The Religion of the Chinese. pp. 230. 1910. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 
Lucid treatment, by a foremost authority, of Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, 


showing their relationships and their points of fusion; proves that all Chinese reli- 
gious beliefs have a common Animistic basis, 


Gairpner, W. H. T. The Reproach of Islam. pp. 367. 1909. Student Chris- 
tian Movement. 2s. 4d. 
Text-book on the Moslem world, its present opportunities and its challenge to the 


Christian Church; prepared by one of the leading missionaries in the intellectual 
capital of Islam, Cairo. 


Grant, G. M. The Religions of the World in Relation to Christianity. pp. 
137. Revell. 50 cents. 
Discusses in a_ bibliographical and descriptive way Mohammedanism, Confucianism, 


Hinduism, and Buddhism; rather generous view of ethnic religions, but not more 
fayorable than men of the liberal school would justify. 


sci Wi.iAm E. The Religions of Japan. pp. 449. 1805. Scribner. 
2.00. 


The best work treating of the main religions of Japan in a single volume; written 
by a specialist on Japan and its religions, 
Hatt, CHARLES CuTHBERT. The Universal Elements of the Christian Re- 
ligion. pp. 309. 1905. Revell. $1.25. 


An attempt to interpret contemporary religious conditions; makes it clear that 
Christianity alone has a message for all men. 
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HatL, CHartes Cutupert. Christ and the Eastern Soul. pp. 208. 1909. 
~ Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.25. . 

The Barrows lectures, delivered in 1906-1907 by Dr, Charles Cuthbert Hall, in 
India; the lectures are irenic, fi loyal to the supremacy and dignity of Christianity; 
recognize fully all that is good in ethnic religion, and are highly appreciative of the 
gifts and capacities of the Eastern soul, especially its ability to profit by and exem- 
plify the benefits of the Christian religion, when loyally and intelligently accepted. 


“apie Epwarp W. The Religions of India. pp. 612. 1805. Ginn & Co. 
2.00. 


Professor Hopkins writes as a specialist who has studied in India the various 
Se ata included therein; in many respects the best comprehensive work on the 
subject. : 


Jevons, FRanx B. Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion. 
pp. 283. 1908. Macmillan. $1.50. 

A book of great knowledge and penetration; a most satisfactory introduction to 

the study of Comparative Religion; lectures given by the Principal of Hatfield Hall, 


University of Durham, on the Hartford-Lamson Foundation at Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 


Kettoce, S. H. A Handbook of Comparative Religion. pp. 185. 1905. 
S. V. M. 30 cents, 75 cents. 


A study in Comparative Religion by topics; the doctrines concerning God, man, 


a oe considered according to the teaching of each of the great religions of the 
world, 


KELLOGG, S. H. The Light of Asia and the Light of the World. pp. 390. 
1885. Macmillan. $2.00. 


A comparative study of Buddhism and Christianity by one who is an authorit 
on both, and who had labored for years in Buddhism’s pete land. a ad 


Knox, Georce W. The Development of Religion in Japan. pp. 204. 1907. 
_ Putnam. $1.50. 
With insight and scholarship Professor Knox writes an account of the religions 


that have invaded Japan and of their influence upon the evolution of the nation; 
indicates the influence of Christianity in the progress of the New Japan. 


Lecce, JAMES. The Religions of China. pp. 308. 1881. Scribner. Out of 
print. 


Four lectures, by the foremost English authority, on Confucianism and Taoism, 
and on the comparison of both with Christianity. 


Lioyp, ArtHur S. Christianity and the Religions. pp. 127. 1909. Dutton. 
75 cents. 


Three lectures on the essential message of the Christian religion which differen- 
tiates it from that of the non-Christian faiths. 


MacponneLt, ArtHurR A. A History of Sanskrit Literature. pp. 472. 1900. 
Appleton. $1.50. 


A necessarily brief treatment of Sanskrit literature as a whole; a_ trustworthy 
statement of the results of Sanskrit research down to the time of publication; not 
too technical for the general reader; excellent bibliographical notes. 


MarcotioutH, D. S. Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. pp. 481. 1905. 
Putnam. $1.50. : 


An Oxford professor of Arabic gives the results of prolonged study in an apprecia- 
tion of the founder of Islam, whose main aim was the solution of an exceedingly 
difficult political problem; pictures Mohammed as a hero rather than as a prophet. 


Menzies, ALLAN. History of Religion. pp. 438. 1895. Scribner. $1.50. 


A compendious view of ancient and present-day religions from the modern stand- 
point; intended for text-book use in colleges, etc. ; 


Methods of Mission Work Among Moslems. Papers read at the Cairo Con- 
ference. 1906. Revell. 


A wide range of topics, covering all kinds of missionary work among Moslems, is 
presented by various authorities. 


Mitcuett, J. Murray. The Great Religions of India. pp. 287. Revell. 
$1.50. 


The Duff Lectures, written by a veteran who, in India and at home, was a student 
and authority on Hinduism, 2 broaeiriansiat, Buddhism, and the native religions of 


India. 
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Montcomery, H. H., editor. Mankind and the Church. pp. 398. 1907. 
Longmans, Green. $2.25. 


A symposium by seven missionary bishops of the Anglican Church on the contribu- 
tions which Christianity may expect from non-Christian peoples when Christianized, 
and on the attitude in switch the non-Christian faiths should be approached, 


Murr, Wo., AND oTHERS. Present Day Tracts on the Non-Christian Re- 
ligions of the World. pp. 349. 1887. The Religious Tract Society. $1.00. 


A collection of scholarly presentations of the chief religions of the world in con- 
trast with Christianity. 


Mytne, Louis Grorcr. Missions to Hindus. pp. 189. 1908. Longmans, 
Green. $1.20 

A treatment, written with expert knowledge, of caste in India as the social system 

of the Hindu religion and of the methods whereby the problems of caste should be 


met; together with an examination of the results of missionary effort in India, 
written by the Bishop of Bombay. 


Navroji, DHANJIHAI. From Zoroaster to Christ. pp. 93. 1909. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 2s. 


Story of the conversion and subsequent missionary work of a distinguished Parsee 
convert in Bombay. 


Ricuarps, E. H., AND OTHERS. Religions of Mission Fields as Viewed by 
Protestant Missionaries. pp. 300. 1905. S. V. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 

Discussion from the viewpoint of the mission field of nine of the most important 

religions, written by men most of whom have had more than twenty years’ experi- 


see with those who hold these faiths; valuable as a text-book for mission study 
classes. 


RopweE.t, J. M. Translation of the Koran. pp. 506. Dutton. Everyman’s Li- 
brary. 50 cents, $1.00. 


Much better than the translation of Sale and less expensive than that of Palmer; 
has the advantage of a chronological arrangement of the Surahs. 


Ross, Jonn. The Original Religion of China. pp. 327. 1909. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 5s. 


A scholarly discussion of the primitive monotheistic and animistic beliefs of the 
Chinese people; the substratum of the present-day religions of China; written by a 
Scotch missionary in Manchuria. 


Sacred Books of the East Described and Examined. 3 vols. pp. 1357. 
Various dates. Christian Literature Society for India. Rupees. 1%. 


Summaries of translations of most important Hindu sacred books, with intro- 
ductions, etc.; most valuable for missionaries to India and to others wishing the gist 
of Hindu teachings. Vol. I contains the Rig-Veda, Atharva-Veda, the Brahmanas 
of the Vedas; Vol. II contains selections from the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, 
Vedanta Sara, Yoga Sastra, Laws of Manu; Vol. Trl has the Ramayana, Mahab- 
harata, Vishnu Purana. 


SELL, Epwarp B. The Faith of Islam. Second edition. 1806. Kegan, 
Trench & Triibner. 12s. 6d. 


Essays. on the character of Moslem theology and ethics marked by thorough 
scholarship, sympathetic treatment and missionary spirit. 


Stmon, Gortrriep. Islam und Christentum: Im Kampf um die Erokerung 
der Animistischen Heidenwelt. pp. 475. 1910. M. Warneck. 6 marks. 
A very scholarly and timely treatise on the struggle between Islam and Christiani 
for the conquest of Animistic heathendom. Discusses the co-operative ee 
religious motives that lead pagans to become Moslems, the social and religious con- 


ditions after they become Mohammedan and the conversion of 
Christianity. these Moslems to 


SELL, Epwarp B. Islam: Its Rise and Progress. 1906. Simpkin, Marshall. 
Qs. 


Two books which are invaluable to every student of the subject; the fo ivi 
Aue rmer givin 
an historical account of the system and the latter dealing with the various arudies 
of faith and some of the present-day sects and movements; written by one who for 
more than a decade has been a leading authority on Islam. 
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SHEDD, Wit1am A. Islam and the Oriental Churches. pp. 251. 1904. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. $1.25. 


Treats of the influence of the Oriental Christian churches upon the beginnings 
of Islam and its theology, Islam’s government relation to these churches, the ex- 
pansion of the faiths, the downfall of Oriental Christianity in the common Tvin, 
and lessons for the future; valuable for missionaries to the Levant, 


Suater, T. E. The Higher Hinduism in Relation to Christianity. pp. 291. 
1903. Elliott Stock. 85 cents. 


A generous interpretation of philosophic Hinduism; written by a scholarly and 
experienced missionary to the educated classes of India. 


Tiete, C. P. Elements of the Science of Religion. pp. 302. Two series. 
Scribner. $2.00 each. 


Standard Introduction to the Science of Religion; Gifford lectures, delivered in 
1896 and 1898 by the Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion in the 
University of Leyden. 


Heer W. St. Crate. The Noble Eight-fold Path. 1903. Elliot Stock. 
Ss. “ 


In these lectures the religion of Budda is judged from the standpoint of an 
evangelical critic, and its philosophy is severely reviewed; perhaps too little credit 
is given to some of its better features. 


Tispatt, W. St. Crarr. Muhammadan Objections to Christianity. pp. 230. 
1904. Gorham. $1.25. 


One of the most interesting books for those who desire to know why it is difficult 
to reach Moslems with the Gospel; a vade mecum for the missionary. 


TIspDALL, W. St. Ciair. Comparative Religion. pp. 132. 1909. Longmans. 
40 cents. 


A Christian apologetic based on a study of certain Christian doctrines and those 
doctrines of the Ethnic faiths which bear a faint or partial resemblance to them. 


Warneck, Jon. The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism. pp. 312. 1900. 
Revell. $1.75. 


A scientific analysis of animism and a study of the supernatural forces of the 
Gospel which are conquering it; exceptionally useful. 


Wuerry, E. M. Islam and Christianity in India and the Far.East. pp. 237. 
1907. Revell. $1.25. 


An authoritative account of the spread and character of Islam in India, China 
and Malaysia, together with the present efforts and results of Christian missions to 
Moslems in that part of the world. 


Wirxkins, W. J. Hindu Mythology. pp. 499. 1882. Thacker. tos. 6d. 
A valuable account of mythological legends pertaining to the Vedic, Puranic, and 
inferior deities of India. 


Wicxins, W. J. Modern Hinduism. pp. 423. 1900. Thacker. 
A yaluable survey of Hinduism, its worship, ethics, social institutions and results 
and eschatology. 


Wiuiams, M. Monier. Hinduism. pp. 238. 1894. Gorham. $1.00. 


An exceedingly valuable account of the rise and present status of Hinduism by one 
of the foremost authorities; many quotations from sacred books; a condensation of 
the larger and more readable work, “Buddhism and Hinduism.” 


ZWEMER, SAMUEL M, The Moslem Doctrine of God. pp. 120. 1905. Amer- 
ican Tract Society. 45 cents. 
Valuable monograph on a vital doctrine of Mohammedanism; written by a high 
missionary authority on Islam. 


ZwEMER, SAMUEL M. Islam: A Challenge to Faith. pp. 295. 1907. S.V.M. 


35 cents, $1.00. 
A thoroughly reliable account of the rise, spread and present condition of Moham- 
medanism; an exposition of its practice, ritual and ethics; by one whose scholarship 
and extended missionary experience give his judgments great weight. 
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MISSION FIELDS 
AFRICA 


BentLEy, W. Horman. Pioneering on the Congo. 2 vols. pp. 478, 488. 
1900. Revell. $5.00. 


The best missionary account of the history and life of the Congo tribes by a high 
authority; missionary work and travels also prominent. 


Berry, W. G. Bishop Hannington. pp. 208. 1908. Revell. $1.00. 


Life story of an English school boy, ‘“‘Mad Jim,” who became the martyr bishop to 
Uganda; gives a vivid picture of a pioneer missionary; brightened with many touches 
of humor and filled with human interest. 


Biarkie, W. Garven. The Personal Life of David Livingstone. pp. 508. 
1880. Revell. $1.50. 


Standard life of Africa’s greatest missionary explorer; large use of extracts from 
Livingstone’s writings. ~ 


Cromer, THE Eart or. Modern Egypt. 2 vols. pp. 594; 600. 1908. -Mac- 
millan. $6.00. 


The standard work on the present condition of Egypt, political, social, and religious, 
together with a statesmanlike account of the circumstances that led to the recent 
changes. Missions are not treated except incidentally, but the book is invaluable as 
setting forth the present-day problem of the most strategic of all Moslem lands. 


Davis, RicHArp Harpinc. The Congo and the Coasts of Africa. pp. 220. 
1go9. Scribner. $1.50. 


Impressions of the Congo country after a recent tour, written by a_ well-known 
correspondent and novelist; portrays the miserable condition of the Congo negro 
under the Leopold régime. 


Gatrpyer, W. H. T. D. M. Thornton. pp. 283. 1909. Revell. $1.25. 


Well written biography of a student leader in Britain who became a missionary 
leader in Egypt; accurate picture of work amongst Mohammedans at the educational 
center of the Moslem world. 


GirreNn, J. Ketty. The Egyptian Sudan. pp. 252. 1905. Revell. $1.50. 


Report of first three years’ work of the Protestant pioneers in this section; first 
account of the land from actual residence there; full of information regarding a 
great military and economic center. 


Guinness, H. Grattan. The Kongo Crisis. 1908. Partridge. 6d. 


A vivid story of greed and inhumanity; certain to arouse indignation. 


HAWKER, GeorcE. The Life of George Grenfell. pp. 578. 1909. Revell. $2.00. 
Life story of a distinguished Scotch missionary and statesman in the heart of Africa, 


br eri Mrs. J. W. Mackay of Uganda. pp. 488. 1900. Armstrong. 
1.50. 
Story of the remarkable life work of a civil engineer missionary who was a maker 


of Central Africa and who pioneered the work of what is now one of the most 
successful missions in the world. 


Harrerstey, C. W. The Baganda at Home. 1909. Religious Tract Society. 
5s. 


A readable account of everyday life in the Uganda country. 


Kum, H. Kart W. The Sudan. 1906. Marshall Bros. 3s. 6d. 


Pictures a vast section of Africa with only sixteen missionaries and on 

: : ee : e of th 
strategic areas in the missionary operations of today; shows the crisis occasioned. oe 
Moslem aggressions; well illustrated and full of information. 


Jack, Jas. W. Daybreak in Livingstonia. pp. 371. 1900. Revell. $1.50. 


One of the best discussions of Africa’s missionary methods withi i 
also gives the evolution of a most important aiacioan me ee 


Jounston, Harry H. A History of the Colonization of Africa b : 
Races. pp. 349. 1905. The University Press. sca) by eee 


Sir Harry Johnston writes from a long experience in Africa 
study of the subject; not missionary in character, but very ey ee as from much 
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oe W. Doveras. John Mackenzie. pp. 564. n. d. Armstrong. 
2.00. 


The life story of a great South African missionar d i 
ee eae y and statesman told by his son 


MACKINTOSH, Miss C. W. Coillard of the Zambesi. pp. 484. 1907. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. $2.50. 


Account of the life of one of the greatest missionary statesmen of the twentieth 
century; a stimulating story of self-denial and self-effacement; shows this missionary 
and his wife as empire-builders in South Africa. 


aa T. T. Thirty Years in Madagascar. pp. 384. 1904. Armstrong. 
1.75.° 
Out of thirty years’ experience as a missionary, and after reading the records of 
earlier days in Madagascar, Mr. Matthews has been able to give a most authoritative 
and Gee DEEBERISHYS account of a marvelous field and of the evolution of an interesting 
people, 


co Ropert H. The Jungle Folk of Africa. pp. 380. 1908. Revell. 
1.50. 


The outcome of seven years of missionary labor in the heart of the dark continent. 
The author is a keen observer and his descriptions are very vivid. 


Spsiie Rosert H. Fetichism in West Africa. pp. 389. 10904. Scribner. 
2.50. 


Forty years’ observation of native customs and superstitions have enabled this mis- 
sionary author to present a vast amount of material relating to every phase of the 
religious and social life of West Africa. 


Naytor, Witson S. Daybreak in the Dark Continent. pp. 315. 1905. Y. 
P. M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


Text-book written for young people’s classes after prolonged study of Africa and 
extensive journeys there; best brief and comprehensive survey. 


Noste, FreperrcK P. The Redemption of Africa. 2 vols. pp. 865. 1899. 
Revell. $4.00. 


Though published over a decade ago, by far the best general work on Africa 
viewed from the missionary standpoint; scholarly, of high literary merit, and intensely 
interesting, as well as encyclopedic. : 


Pace, Jessr. The Black Bishop. pp. 440. n.d. Revell. $2.00. 


Shows Samuel Adjai Crowther, the first negro Bishop of the Church of England, at 
work in the earlier years of the Niger Mission, which he founded; includes much 
information regarding the Nigerian peoples and the aggressions of Islam in that land. 


Stewart, JAMES. Dawn in the Dark Continent. pp. 400. 1903. Revell. 


$2.00. 
A story of missionary progress and methods, told by the greatest educator in 
South Africa, and one of the best authorities on the African continent; a briefer 
and-less valuable contribution than Dr. Noble’s work, but of great merit. 


Tucker, A. R. Eighteen Years in Uganda and East Africa. 2 vols. 1909. 
Arnold. 30s. 


An account of Protestant Missions in Uganda, told by one who has been for many 
years a devoted missionary Bishop laboring there; contains the annals of a work which 
takes a front rank among the wonders of modern missions; optimistic, but founded 
on facts, which justify an outlook of faith and hope. 


Watson, Cuartes R. In the Valley of the Nile. pp. 249. Revell. $1.00. 


The best book extant on the work of missions in Egypt, written with sympathy and 
keen insight; tells both of results already obtained and of problems yet unsolved. 


WELLS, JAMES. Stewart of Lovedale. pp. 419. 1909. Revell. $1.50. 


fascinating biography of one who was associated with Livingstone, and who 
ed Tagieeatonia: a companion volume to Dr. Stewart’s “Dawn in the Dark 


Continent.” 


Zwemer, SAMUEL M. Islam: A Challenge to Haiti pp, 2054 - L007. os 
V. M. 35 cents, $1.00. 


textbook, but valuable also as a book of reference, and the best 
Pt ona, for reeneral reading on the religion which challenges Christianity for 


the religious conquest of Africa, 
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ASIA: VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Biaxestre, Grorce H., editor. China and the Far East. pp. 455. 1910. 


Crowell. $2.00. a | a ee 

deli d during the second decennial celebration of the founding o ar 

ee. dae a ivioce aise discussed by acknowledged experts, such as Chester 

Holcombe, I. W. Williams, Harlan P. Beach, J. W. es T. F. Millard, Hamilton 
Wright, Edward C. Moore, G. T. Ladd, D. Z. Sheffield, Amos P Wilder. 


Curtis, LInt1an Jounson. The Laos of North Siam. pp. 338. 1903. West- 


minster Press. $1.25. 
First full treatment of the little known and most interesting Laos; written by one 


who traveled and labored among them for four years; account of mission work there 
especially valuable for Presbyterians. 


Curtis, Witt1AM E. Egypt, Burma, and British Malaysia. pp. 399. 1905. 
Revell. $2.00. 
A well-known traveler and journalist gives the results of his observations in the 


countries named and in Hong Kong; Egypt and Burma especially good, though only a 
limited number of themes are discussed. 


Eppy, Grorce SHERWoopD, Japan and India. pp. 115. 1908. Indian National 
Council. 15 cents. 

Japan and its people described for educated Indians, more particularly the lessons 
which aspiring India may learn from progressive Japan; written by a prominent mis- 
sionary in South India, after a visit to Japan at the time of the Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, in 1907. 


Fireson, KATHERINE Nevitte. Laos Folk-Lore of Farther India. pp. 153. 
1899. Revell. 75 cents. 


Classified collection of tales, fables, riddles, parables and proverbs rendered into 
English by a sympathetic missionary as an interpretation of the Laos. 


Foster, Joun W. American Diplomacy in the Orient. pp. 498. 1903. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $3.00. 
A most reliable and scholarly review, by an ex-Secretary of State, of America’s 
= relations with China, Japan, Korea, Hawaii, Samoa, and the Philippines; appreciative 
references to missionary work; excellent to furnish the background for a study of 
present conditions in these countries or of missionary work there. 


Knox, Gro, W. The Spirit of the Orient.. pp. 312. 1906. Crowell. $1.50. 


An interpretation of the spirit of the people of the Orient, first by contrast with 
the spirit of the West, and then by an examination in turn of the people and customs 
and the spirit and problems of India, China, and Japan. 


LittLe, ARCHIBALD. The Far East. pp. 334. 10905. Clarendon Press. 
1905. $2.00. 
Deals mainly with the geographical and geological aspects of China, though Japan 


Korea, and Siam are briefly described. est recent volume by one who has live 
long in China and traveled widely. 


McKenziz, F. A. The Unveiled East. pp. 347. 1007. Dutton. $3.50. 

A thorough, fair-minded treatment of present conditions in the Far East by a 
correspondent of the London Daily Mail, after extensive travels in Japan, China, and 
Korea, and personal experience in Kuroki’s army. The author proves himself to be a 
strong friend of the missionary. 


Mitiarp, T. F. America and the Far Eastern Question. 1909. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $4.00. 


Intéresting chapters on the new problems of the Orient, written with 
t , i much nk- 
ness and from the standpoint of American interest; anti-Japanese in its Gace of 


Japan’s international politics; written by an extensive traveler an 
the Far Eastern question. 3 a d ccloge sags oes 


Moncrizrr, G. K. Scorr—Eastern Missions From a Soldier’s Standpoint. 
pp. 181. 1007. Religious Tract Society. 58 cents. 


A British army captain’s observations and conclusions re i issi 
; ; } L garding missionary work 
in India, China, Beluchistan, and on the Afghan border; a stout detease of BE ics 


Mort, Joun R. Strategic Points in tl le’ 
S. V. M. $1.00. e in the World’s Conquest. pp. 218. 1897. 


A report of the author’s observations and deductions in the course of a tour made 


i ines including the great student centers of the world; informing and states- 
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Siam and Laos as Seen by Our American Missionaries. Pp. 552. 1884. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. $1.50. : . 


Collection of articles upon nearly every topic germane to a missionary vol 
written by missionaries of the Presbyterian Board; old but useful. 6 baa 


ar Rosert E. Missions and Politics in Asia. pp. 271. 1898. Revell. 
1.00, 
Outcome of an extended tour in Asia in 1896-1897; although somewhat out of date 


regarding economic and political conditions in the Orient, still valuable for its revela- 
tion of the spirit of the peoples of the Far East and the part of Christian missions 


in the movements of progress and reform, 


Townsend, MerepirH. Asia and Europe. pp. 404. 1910, Putnam. $2.50. 


Most interesting essays on conditions and movements in the Nearer and Farther 
East, and the relation of Europe thereto; the outcome of a lifelong study of the 
relations between these two continents; some of the author’s conclusions stated in 
the first edition of the book have since been strikingly verified. 


Weaste, L. Purnam. The Re-shaping of the Far East. 2 vols. pp. 548: : 
1905. Macmillan. $6.00. S. PP. 5493 535 


Gives an understanding of some of the complex situations and problems in the Far 
East within the pest fifteen years; discusses the Russo-Japanese war; prophesies 
intrigue and troubles succeeding the war, and emphasizes Great Britain’s responsi- 
bilities in China. 


ZWEMER, SAMUEL M., AnD Brown, ArtHuR J. The Nearer and Farther 
East. pp. 325. 1908. Macmillan. 30 cents, 50 cents. 


Studies dealing with Moslem lands and with Siam, Burma, and Korea; arranged 
for women’s church classes. 


ARABIA, PERSIA AND THE LEVANT 


ArpPEE, Leon. The Armenian Awakening. pp. 235. 1909. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.25. 


An account of the importance of the Armenian people, showing how, from their 
earliest history until the present time, they have been one of the leading races in 
Western Asia, and indicating the significance for them of the present reform move- 
ments. 


Barton, James L. Daybreak in Turkey. pp. 296; cloth, pp. 306. 1908. Pil- 
grim Press. 50 cents, $1.50. 


The best book on the Turkish Empire and the work of missions in that part of the 
world; scholarly, and interesting. 


Buxton, CHartes R. Turkey in Revolution. pp. 285. 1909. Unwin. $2.50. 


An interesting historical survey of the last few years in Turkey and its neighboring 
States; a good supplement to Dr. Barton’s book. 


Curtis, Wittiam E. The Turk and His Lost Provinces. pp. 396. 1903. 


Revell. $2.00. 


Impressions of an American journalist concerning the Balkan Peninsula; less valu- 
able than when written, but gives much readable information with respect to Con- 
stantinople and the “buffer States.” 


Curtis, Wittiam E. Today in Syria and Palestine. pp. 529. 1903. Revell. 
$2.00. 


An account of what an unusually keen and sympathetic observer deems of public 
interest. Recent history has confirmed some of his conclusions. 


Doucuty, Cuartes M. Wanderings in Arabia. 2 vols. pp. 606. 1908. 
Scribner. $4.50. 


An abbreviated reprint of his earlier work, ‘Arabia Deserta;’’ the most interest- 
ing account of Central and Western Asia, by one who is easily the greatest of all 
explorers in the neglected Peninsula; style fascinatingly archaic. 


Dwicut, Henry O. Constantinople and Its Problems. pp. 298. 1901. 
Revell. $1.25. 
Shows the relation of this world-capital to questions affecting Mohammedanism, 


Turkish womanhood, the Eastern Church problem, and the place of education in the 
uplift of the Empire; an able contribution to a right understanding of the subject. 
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Forper, A. Ventures Among the Arabs. pp. 292. 1909. Gospel Publishing ~ 
House. $1.00. 


An interesting account of life among the Bedouin Arabs by a free lance missionary 
who has Seone great boldness in travel, although his work has not had permanent 


results. 


Grirritu, Mrs. M. E. Hume. Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia. 
pp. 336. 1909. Lippincott. $3.50. 


Things as they are among our Moslem sisters by one who loved them and lived 
among them; testimony which is an indictment of the present social system, 


Haun, Cyrus. My Life and Times. pp. 538. 1893. Revell. $1.50. 


The life and missionary career of the maker of Robert College, a most versatile 
Yankee, whose life story is an inspiration. 


Jessup, Henry Harris. Fifty-three Years in Syria. 2 vols. pp. 832. 1910. 
Revell. 


Valuable not only as an account of a noteworthy missionary who was a pioneer of 
Protestant missions in Syria, but as a history of missions in_that land; gives an 
understanding of the changes now in progress in the Turkish Empire. 


Lees, G. Rosrnson. The Witness of the Wilderness. pp. 222. 1909. Long- 
mans. $1.25. 


Lres, G. Roptnson. Village Life in Palestine. pp. 236. 1905. Longmans. 
$1.25. 
Two books which give a description of the real home life, manners, customs, char- 


acteristics and superstitions of the peasants in Palestine and of the Bedouin tribes in 
North Arabia; the result of six years’ residence and study on the ground. 


Lot1, Pierre. Disenchanted. pp. 381. 1908. Macmillan. $1.50. 


A powerful novel with a purpose; it shows that civilization without emancipation 
and the Gospel means spiritual loss for the women of Turkey. 


areas Napier. Five Years in a Persian Town. pp. 272. 1905. Dutton. 
3.00. 


A sociological study of a Spee town in Persia; valuable because of its minute 
character, and especially helpful to those who expect to enter this country. 


Ricuter, Jutrus. A History of Protestant Missions in the Near East. pp. 
435. 1910. Revell. $2.50. 


_A thorough, scholarly and reliable account of the development of Protestant mis- 

sions in Mohammedan lands; the standard volume on this subject; the English edi- ~ 

fe ba more a revision for English and American readers than a translation from 
e German. 


SINKER, Rosert. Memorials of the Hon. Ion Keith-Falconer. pp. 258. 1903. 
Deighton, Bell & Co. $1.85. 


The best biography of the pioneer missionary to Arabia, quoting largely from his 
own letters and addresses. 
Van Sommer, ANNIE, and Zwemer, SAMUEL M., editors. Our Moslem Sisters. 
pp. 299. 1907. Revell. $1.25. 


Chiefly papers prepared for the Cairo Conference, 1906; affords a striking and 


ar picture of the social and domestic conditions affecting the women of Moslem 
countries. 


Wasupurn, GrEorce. Fifty Years in Constantinople. pp. 316. 1910. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $3.00. 


Largely a history of Robert College, but incidentally gives first hand i i 
of social and political events of great ‘interest in Tarklek hetocys ES 


Wison, S. G. Persian Life and Customs. pp. 333. 1805. Revell. $1.25. 


Written after fifteen years of missionary service; covers the field very satisfactorily, 


Wisuarp, J. G. Twenty Years in Persia. pp. 349. 1908. Revell. $1.50. 


More than a handbook on Iran; gives an account of missiona: iti 

I A conditions, and 
paints the background of the trariaformatioad now taking place an that cones 
suggests the opportunities for medical mission work there. : 


Sp SamugL M. Arabia: The Cradle of Islam. pp. 434. 1900. Revell. 
2.00, 


The best book by far bi issi : * 
i othhr’ Madien* aeet = Arabia and missions there; valuable also for missionaries 


—- ~ 
‘ 
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CHINA 
BALL, J. Dyer. Things Chinese. pp. 816. 1904. Scribner. $4.00. 


Thesaurus of information on Chinese affairs; arranged in alphabetical order; written — 
ry one who has spent forty years in China, in a style that is readable and not ency- 
clopedic; very valuable. 


Barser, W. T. A. David Hill, Missionary and Saint. pp. 337. 18098. 


The best life of an eminent evangelistic missionary of Central China, whose godli- 
ness impressed alike foreigners and Chinese, Pastor Hsi in particular. 


Beacu, Hartan P. Dawn on the Hills of T’ang. pp. 227. 1905. S. V. M. 
a5 cents, 50 cents. 

. Concise summary of pertinent facts about China and mission work there; an ex- 

cellent text-book for advanced classes. A new and valuable feature is its pro- 


nouncing vocabulary of Chinese names and stations, with indications of the societies 
laboring in them and the force employed, 


BLAKESLEE, GrorcE H., editor. China and the Far East. pp. 455. 1910. 
Crowell. $2.00. 

Gives an excellent survey of present conditions in the Far East and indicates China’s 

relation thereto; a collection of lectures delivered at Clark University during the 


second decennial celebration by prominent authorities on Far Eastern questions; only 
live topics are treated. 


BROOMHALL, MARSHALL, Present Day Conditions in China. pp. 58. 1900. 
China Inland Mission. 50 cents. 


Indicates the remarkable changes and progress of recent years in China; striking 
charts and statistics, 


BrooMHALL, MarsHALL, editor. The Chinese Empire. pp. 450. Morgan 
& Scott. $2.50. 
A symposium on the Chinese Empire, each of the nineteen provinces being treated 


by a separate writer, together with a number of special papers; indices; of more 
than usual reference value. 


Brown, ArTtHuR J. New Forces in Old China. pp. 382. 1904. Revell. $1.50. 


Unusually accurate and valuable account of Old China and its people; review of 
the commercial, economic, political, and missionary forces that are aiding in its 
transformation; and a forecast of the future of the Empire. 


Concer, Mrs. E. H. Letters from China. pp. 391. 109. McClurg. $2.75. 


Informal and most interesting letters by the wife of a well-known diplomatist, who 
had unusual opportunities to gather information about the lives and customs of the 
Chinese, and especially of Chinese women, from the late Dowager Empress down; 
includes experience of the beleaguered at Peking; many appreciative references to 
missionary work in China. 


DeGroot, J. J. M. The Religion of the Chinese. pp. 230. 1910. Macmil- 
lan. $1.25. 


The latest of many books on this subject by the same author; a readable and 
scholarly account of the religious beliefs of China—Animism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism, by a foremost authority; valuable to an understanding of the Chinese 
people. e 


Grsson, J. CAMPBELL, Mission Problems and Mission Methods in South 
China. pp. 334. 1901. Revell. $1.50. 


One of the best volumes on the subject treated; takes the reader into the heart 
of the missionary’s problems, beginning with the religious and literary background 
and proceeding to the full-fledged church and its external relations, 


Gitmour, JAmes. Among thé Mongols. pp. 383. n. d. Revell. $1.25. 


A Robinson Crusoe style of book, which is unequalled for vividness and warmth of 
Christian interest. The reader lives in Mongol tents, rides Mongol horses and 
watches the canny Scot as he tirelessly lives and preaches Christ. 


Heaptanp, Isaac T. Court Life in China. pp. 372. 1909. Revell. $1.50. 


resting sketches of the late Empress Dowager, also of members of the Imperial 
riadle Sad indice of rank, with a description of the social life of the better classes; 
written by a keen observer who has had a rare opportunity to observe. 


Hotcompe, Cuester. The Real Chinaman. pp. 350. 1909. Dodd, Mead & 


Co. $2.00. ; 
Remoyes many misunderstandings regarding the Chinaman as he is; written by a 
sympathetic and unbiased diplomat. 
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MacGutuivray, D., editor. A Century of Protestant Missions in China. pp. 


677. 1907. American Presbyterian Mission. $3.00. . , ; 
Contains a mass of most valuable statistics and important facts in China showing 
the results of ey work in the Empire and the extent of present operations; a 


reliable and important book of reference. 


McNazs, R. L. The Women of the Middle Kingdom. pp. 160. 1903. Jen- 


nings & Graham. 75 cents. ; 
Contains information regarding many phases of girlhood and womanhood in China; 
dwells on their religious needs and the efforts made to meet them. 


Martin, W. A. P. The Awakening of China. pp. 328. 1907. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $3.80. 


A readable volume dealing with the provinces and outlying territories of China, 
the history of the Empire and the recent changes that have been taking place; writ- 
ten by a former president of the Chinese Imperial University. 


Merwin, SAMUEL. Drugging a Nation. pp. 212. 1908. Revell. $1.00. 
A faithful story of the opium curse of China. 


Miner, Luetta. China’s Book of Martyrs. pp. 512. 1903. Westminster 


Press. $1.50. 


Fullest work on the Chinese martyrs of the Boxer Uprising of 1900; largely in the 
words of witnesses and friends of the slain; deeply moving and often horrible. 


Oscoop, Extiotr I. Breaking Down Chinese Walls. pp. 217. 1908. Revell. 


$1.00. 
Written out of extended hospital experience in China; a practical proof of the 
value as well as the need of medical missions. 


Parker, E. H. China; Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce. pp. 332. 
1901. Dutton. $2.50. 

Based mainly upon Chinese records and a quarter century’s personal acquaintance 

with China, this volume is of the greatest value; the scope is broader than the title 


suggests, including geography, population, army, rebellions, religion, national charac- 
terstics, calendar, etc. 
Situ, ArtHur H. Village Life in China. pp. 360. 1809. Revell. $2.00. 


Informal sociological studies of the North China village, its institutions, usages, 
public characters, and family life, with chapter on Christianity’s task in its regen- 
eration. 


es ArtHur H. China and America Today. pp. 256. 10907. Revell. 
1.25. 

A review of the relation between the United States and China, showing China’s 
grounds both for grievance and gratitude; gives a more favorable impression of the 
Chinaman than the author’s “Chinese Characteristics’; a plea for fairness and 
consideration. 

SmitH, ArtHurR H. The Uplift of China. pp. 274. 1908. Y. P. M. M. 
35 cents, 50 cents. 


_ A.text-book for young people’s classes, presenting a brief outline of recent progress 
in China and the development of missionary work there, with a sufficient background 
dealing with the country and people. 


eal ArtHur H. China in Convulsion. pp. 770. 2 vols. 1901. Revell. 
5.00. 


_The standard work on the Boxer Uprising and massacres of 1900, by one who was 
himself in the siege at Peking. 


ae Rosert E. Memorial of Horace Tracy Pitkin. pp. 310. 1903. Revell. 
1.00. 


~ 
Story of a prominent Student Volunteer’s work at home, with an account of his 
brief life in China and his martyrdom in 1900. 


Sootnit, W. E. A Typical Mission in China. pp. 293. 1907. Revell. $1.50. 


Justifies its title; describes typical Chinese, typical experiences, typical methods of 
work; a few chapters devoted to the native and foreign religions of China. 


Stanford, E. S. Atlas of the Chinese Empire. 1909. China Inland Mis- 
sion. $4.00. 


An excellent atlas, designed especially ‘to accompany Broomhall’s “The Chinese 
Empire”; accuracy and clearness are features. 
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TAYLor, Mrs. Howarp, Pastor Hsi: Confucian Scholar and Christian. 
Pp. 494. 1907. China Inland Mission. $1.50. 


A striking illustration of the divine power working in missions in China, describing 
the conversion of a Chinese scholar; combines in one volume Mrs. Taylor’s two 
previous narratives about Mr, Hsi. 


THOMPSON, RaLpH WarpLaw. Griffith John. 1906. Armstrong. $2.00. 


_The story of the life and labor and love of one of the great figures in missionary 
history and one who learned to know the real Chinaman intimately. 


TOWNSEND, WiLLIAM JoHN. Robert Morrison, Pioneer of Chinese Missions. 
pp. 160. Revell. 75 cents. 


___Useful sketch of a great pioneer, the centennial of whose arrival was celebrated in 
China in 1907. 


_ WatsHE, GitpertT W. Ways That Are Dark. pp. 276. 1907. Kelley & 
Walsh. $1.50. 


Unexcelled chapters on ‘‘Chinese Etiquette and Social Procedure,” written by one 
who knew whereof he wrote; made clear by half-tones and diagrams; invaluable for 
missionaries desiring to become persone grate to the Chinese, especially of the 
higher classes. 


Weate, L. Putnam. The Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia. pp. 656. 
1908. Macmillan. $3.50. 


The last in a series of four works by this author dealing with the Far Eastern 
problem; critical of Japan; Part III examines the remarkable changes of late years in 
China and the relation thereto of American interests. 


eee 
Seer” Mrs. Isapetta B. By the Great Wall. pp. 400. 1909. Revell. 
1.50. 
Selected correspondence of a devoted and highly equipped missionary of the 
American Board in North China. 


Wittams, S. Wetts. The Middle Kingdom. 2 vols. pp. 836; 775. 1883. 
Scribner. $9.00. 


Still remains by far the most valuable general work on China; written by America’s 
foremost Sinologue; encyclopedic, though not so in form. 
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Barry, A. England’s Mission to India. 1894. S. P. C. K. 


A wise and thorough exposition, chiefly from the viewpoint of a Churchman, of 
England’s duty and responsibility to India; deals not simply with the religious obliga- 
tions, but with the political, educational, and social aspects of a great trust. 


BeacuH, Hartan P. India and Christian Opportunity. pp. 308. 1908. 
S. V. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


No small book can be named which will give the wide range of information about 
India which is supplied here; an unusually full study class text-book, 


Bunxer, Atonzo. Soo Thah; A Tale of the Making of the Karen Nation. 
pp. 280. 1902. Revell. $1.00. 


True story by a veteran missionary to Burma, oe a graphic view of the daily 
life of heathen Hillmen, the entrance of the Gospel, and its transforming results. 


CARMICHAEL, AMy WiLson. Things as They Are: Mission Work in South- 
ern India. pp. 303. 1906. Revell. $1.00. 


The strongest piece of realistic writing in Indian missionary literature; illustra- 
tions and subscripts most unusual; depressing because only the darkest side is 


portrayed. 


CARMICHAEL, Amy Witson. Overweights of Joy. pp. 300. 1906. Revell. 


$1.00. 
The other side of the shield; as realistic as the preceding book, but incidents are 
chosen to reveal the Gospel’s supernatural power; excellent illustrations. 


CHAMBERLAIN, JAcoB. The Kingdom in India. pp. 301. 1908. Revell. $1.50. 
Practically an autobiography of a great missionary veteran; vivid descriptions of 
missionary life and work in India. 
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Cocurane, Henry P. Among the Burmans. pp. 281. 1904. Revell. $1.25. 


Gives a true picture of Burmese religions, superstitions and obs tes as seen in the 
common life. Missionary work is clearly and encouragingly described. 


Curtis, Wittam E. Modern India. pp. 503. 1905. Revell. $2.00. 


A keen and careful journalist’s letters concerning his travels; gives a general knowl- 
edge of the Empire; little said about missions, though the author is sympathetic. 


Darra, SuRENDRA K. The Desire of India. pp. 307. 1908. Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Union. $1.00. 


One of the best brief works on India and missionary work there; has the advantage 
of the sympathetic insight of its Indian authorship; used widely as a text-book by 
the students of Great Britain. 


Dyer, Heten S. Pandita Ramabai. pp. 170. 1900. Revell. $1.25. 


Best life of this talented Indian woman; account of her successful efforts in 
behalf of the widows of India. 


Dyrr, Heten S. Revivals in India. pp. 158. 1907. Gospel Publishing House. 
50 cents. } 
Typical and authentic incidents of the recent spiritual awakening in India. 


Frazer, Ropert Watson. British India. 1897. Putnam. 


A summary of the history of British India, in the well-known series of “Stories of . 
the Nations.” 


Futter, Mrs. Marcus B. The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood. pp. 302. 
1900. Revell. $1.25. 


Description and discussion of these wrongs in the desire to find a missionary 
remedy; fuller than ordinary in its scope. 


Hacker, I. H. A Hundred Years in Travancore. pp. 106. 1908. Allen- 
son. 2s. 6d. 
The centenary memorial volume of the work of the London Missionary Society in 


Travancore; affords an excellent idea of the nature, scope and evolution of mission 
work in South India. 


Hotcoms, Heten H. Men of Might in India Missions. pp. 352. Igor. 
Revell. $1.25. 
Lives of thirteen famous missionaries of various nationalities, ranging from the 


first Protestant missionary to Dr. Kellogg, who died in 1899; selection is good, empha- 
sis satisfactory, and treatment fairly full. 


sae Rozert A. Missions from the Modern View. pp. 292. 1905. Revell. 
1.25. 

Lectures by a well-known missionary at Amhednagar on certain phases of the 

science of missions; discusses the modern view of God and the work the relation 


of missions to Sociology and Psychology, the points of contact between Christianity 
and Hinduism, and the spirit in which the Gospel should be presented to Hindus, 


Hunter, WittramM W. The Indian Empire: Its Peoples, History, and 
Products. Map, tables. pp. 852. 1893. Smith, Elder & Co. ais. 


_ Encyclopedic account of historical and present-day India from the standpoint of a 
civilian; most authoritative single volume on the Empire, considering its scope. 


Hunter, Wiliam W. A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. pp. 256. 
1897. Clarendon Press. 90 cents. 


Sir William Hunter is the highest authority on India, and this volume is a condensa- 


tion of fuller works by the same author, notably the preceding one; used in civi 
service examinations by the British Government. ; 2 = : sip + 3 


rie Joun P. India’s Problem, Krishna or Christ. pp. 381. 1903. Revell. 
1.50. 


Except for the first chapter, the book is wholly devoted to the Indian religions, 
womanhood of India, and a full discussion of missions in their methods and problems; 
extremely valuable. : ; 


oe Joun P. India: Its Life and Thought. pp. 448. 1908. Macmillan. 
2.50. 


The latest book by a well known missionary and one of the sanest and strongest 
thinkers on Indian problems; gives in readable form an account of the faiths of 


India and the present religious movements in the Empire: iti 
rating teak: 4 pire; not a repetition of the 
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ae BERNARD. The Empire of Christ. pp. 151. 1907. Macmillan. 80 


An examination of present missionar jecti i 

it y methods and objectives; throws the emphasis 

propels on the Gospel’s mission to pervade and transform society as distinguished 

om the gaining of individual converts; will appeal to thinkers of the liberal school; 
written by an experienced missionary in India, 


MAcDonELL, ArtHUR A. A Hist Wot 
: ory. of Sanskrit Literature. . 472. 1900. 
Appleton. $1.50. ae = 
First history of Sanskrit literature as a whole; necessarily brief in its treatment, 


which is supplemented by the Bibliographical Not d 3 indi - 
ble to a thorough understanding Of latin, Se ee ee 


eet CarotinE A. The Little Green God. pp. 146. 1002, Revell. 75 
ents. 
A powerful setting forth of the harm done by church women in society, through 


patronizing Swamis and living merely for selfish ends; incidentally a fine defense of 
the underestimated missionary on furlough. ; 


MaAxweL, Etten B. The Bishop’s Conversion. pp. 384. 1892. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.50. 
Under the guise of fiction this former missionary gives an intimate and true ac- 


count of the real missionary life, with the object of furnishing an answer to critics of 
Indian missions; not especially strong as a novel. 


Morrison, Joun. New Ideas in India. pp. 282. 1907. Macmillan. $1.60. 


A discerning examination of the social and religious trends in India during the 
past century and especially the past decade; a thoughtful, reliable book written by an 
experienced missionary educator in Calcutta. 


Murvocx, J. Sketches of Indian Christians. pp. 257. 1896. The Christian 
Literature Society for India. 
Brief accounts from various sources of the lives of some distinguished Indian 


-Christians, both men_and women, with an introduction by the late Professor S. 
Sattianadhan, of the Presidency College, Madras. 


Mytne, Louis Gerorce. Missions to Hindus. pp..189. 1908. Longmans, 
Green. $1.20. 


_ A study by the Bishop of Bombay of missionary methods in India; includes a dis- 
, cussion of caste, Hindu theology, Hindu character, and the results of missions; of 
special value to missionaries to India. 


Ricuter, Jutius. A History of Protestant Missions in India. pp. 468. 1908. 
Revell. $2.50. 

An excellent translation of “Indische Missions Geschichte’; clear and away the 
best book on Christian missions to India; scholarly and comprehensive; the first part 
historicai, while the second part deals with the problems, organization, results, and 
cures of Indian missions; -written by one| of the world’s great missionary au- 
thorities, 


RussELt, NorMAN. Village Work in India. pp. 251. 10902. Revell. $1.00. 


Pen-pictures from a Canadian missionary’s experience in Central India. Despite 
sate titles and wearisome interweaving of native words and phrases, it is very 
orceful. 


SmirH, Georck. The Life of William Carey, D. D. pp. 389. 1887. John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Smitru, Georce. The Life of Alexander Duff, D. D., LL. D. 1900. Hodder 
& Stoughton. Out of print. : 


These two lives—one of the English pioneer, the other of Scotland’s most famous 
educational missionary and secretary—are classics. Dr. Duff’s life is condensed from 
an earlier two-volume edition. e 


Sorapji, Cornetia. Between the Twilights. 1908. Harper (London). 5s. 


Wuerry, E. M. Islam and Christianity in India and the Far East. pp. 238. 
1907. Revell. $1.25. 


Descriptive of the conditions, problems, and successes of missionary work among 
Mohammedans in the Orient, but particularly in India; written out of thirty years 
missionary experience in that country. . ; 
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Asuton, W. G. A History of Japanese Literature. pp. 408. 1901. Apple- 
ton. $1.50. , 


Best summary of twelve centuries of Japanese literature by one of the highest 
English authorities; invaluable for missionaries to Japan. 


Bacon, Atice Manet. Japanese Girls and Women. pp. 333. 1891. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $1.25. ; : 
Written by one who for years had the best opportunities of studying her subjects 
on the ground; gives an excellent view of all phases of the subject, especially the life 
of women of the higher classes. 


BACHELOR, JoHN. The Ainu of Japan. pp. 336. n.d. Revell. $1.50. 


The best book on the interesting aborigines of Northern Japan by the best-known 
missionary among them. 


Cary, Ors. Japan and Its Regeneration. pp. 150. 1908 S. V. M. 35 
cents, 50 cents. 


Excellent, brief account of Janes and of missions there, written by a recognized 
missionary scholar; best text-book for study classes; well arranged for student use; 
statistics. 


Cary, Otis. A History of Christianity in Japan. 2 vols. pp. 367; 431. 1909. 
Revell. $2.50 each. 
The best single work on missions in Japan; Volume I deals with Roman Catholic 


and Greek orthodox missions; Volume II with Protestant missions. Gives evidence of 
scholarship and accurate knowledge; statistics recent and reliable. 


CHAMBERLAIN, BAsmt Hatt, Things Japanese. pp. 545. 1902. John Murray, 
London. $4.00. 


Professor Chamberlain is the foremost English authority on Japan. The book is 
arranged in alphabetical order, with full index of less important items, 


Christian Movement in Japan, The. A Year Book. pp. 614. 1909. Metho- 
dist Publishing House, Tokyo. 
A carefully prepared volume of quite recent information regarding the missionary 


operations in Japan, with a sketch of present conditions in that country; valuable 
statistics. 


CLEMENT, Ernest W. Christianity in Modern Japan. pp. 205. 1905. Ameri- 
can Baptist,.Publication Society. $1.00. 

Gives a bird’s-eye view of the work of Christianity, especially since 1858; includes 

Roman and Greek Catholic work and that of the various Protestant societies, the 


work of auxiliary agencies, etc., thus bringing Ritter’s work down to date and im- 
proving upon it. 


CLEMENT, Ernest W. A Handbook of Modern Japan. pp. 395. 1903. Mc- 
Clurg. $1.40. 


Just what its title indicates, and written by a missionary educator of Tokyo; later 
than Professor Chamberlain’s work and fuller on missions, kyo 


DeForest, Joun H. Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom. pp. 233. 1909. Y. 
P. M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


Brief and interesting text-book, intended primarily for church young people’s 
classes; useful statistics, 


Grirris, WiLiAM E. Verbeck of Japan. pp. 376. 1900. Revell. $1.50. 


Life and work of the most is.fluential missionary and publicist that : 
described by one who knew him and his work very well : Janam das hans 


ee WitiAmM E. A Maker of the New Orient. pp. 332. 1902. Revell. 
Ten 


An appreciative story of the life and work of Samuel Robbins Brown, pioneer edu- 
cator in China and Japan. 


oe Witu1am E. The Religions of Japan. pp. 457. 1895. Scribner. 
2.00. 


A brief, careful outline, by one of Japan’s most faithful interpreters, of nature 
worship, Shintoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, with a Chapter bn Roman Chris- 
tianity in Japan in the seventeenth century. 
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GrirFis, WittiAM E. The Mikado’s Empire. 2 vols. 1906. Harper. $4.00. 


Eleventh edition of the standard’ American work on Japan 
: v of the | and one of th 
So fae pee in its range; brought down to ee from 1876 He ag a 


Gulicx, Swney L. Evolution of the Japanese. PP. 463. 1905. Revell. $2.00. 


Incomparably the best exposition of Japan’s evolution and national char: 
3 acter, as 
well as of its people, that has been published in any Western tongue. oe 


Harpy, ArtHur S. Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima. ; 
1891. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. oe Sak More! SERRE 


The most satisfactory life of Japan’s foremost Christian educa i 
‘ tor; written by t 
son of Neesima’s Aaerices benefactor, who thus knew him intimately. = Ges 


Knox, Georce W. The Development of Religion i 
: gion in Japan. . 204. 1907. 
Putnam. $1.50. a2 Pe aaa 
An interesting history of the evolution of barbaric tribes into one of the world’s 


foremost nations; describes the successive religions that have been introduced into 
the islands; written by a former missionary to that country. 


Lioyp, Artur. Everyday Japan. pp. 381. 1909. Cassell. $4.00. 


Interesting sketches written by an educator after twenty-five years’ experience in 
ae full of information regarding the daily life of the erie beautifully illus- 
ed. 


Mackay, GeorcE L. From Far Formosa. pp. 346. 1895. Revell. $1.25. 


Occasionally prosy, yet for the most part an extremely interesting account of the 
A ree and thrilling experiences of Canada’s missionary hero; a most fruitful 
ife, 


Moopy, Campspett N. The Heathen Heart. pp. 250. 1907. Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier. 3s. 6d. 


Story of missions among the Chinese of Formosa; illustrations, missionary experi- 
ences, and methods of work among animistic peoples; relates wonderful triumphs of 
the Gospel. 


KOREA 
Auten, Horace N. Things Korean. pp. 256. 1908. Revell. $1.25. 


Informing and entertaining; written in discursive style by one who pioneered 
medical missions in Korea, and has since been a distinguished diplomatist. 


Batrp, Annie L. A. Daybreak in Korea. pp. 123. 1909. Revell. 60 cents. 


A simple narrative likely to awaken interest in the uninterested; written from the 
Korean viewpoint; depicts faithfully the life of this most interesting people, espe- 
cially the life of Korean women. : 


oe IsABELLA Birp. Korea and Her Neighbors. pp. 488. 1897. Revell. 
2.00. Z 


Based on four visits of an.experienced world-traveler; mainly a record of journey- 
ing, but with encyclopedic information inserted, which is made available by a full 
index; missionary testimony indirect, but valuable. 


Gate, JAmes S. Korean Sketches. pp. 256. 1808. Revell. $1.00. 


A most readable volume on Korea and trustworthy withal. Missions are only 
slightly dealt with; the people and their daily environment are the themes. 


GaLz, James S. The Vanguard; A Tale of Korea. pp. 320. 1904. Revell. 
$1.50. : 


The story, thinly disguised by fiction, of actual Korean missionaries and Christians, 
with the old and new life in strong and interesting contrasts; one of the best mis- 


sionary stories. 


GaLz, James S. Korea in Transition. pp. 270. 1909. Y. P. M. M. 35 
cents, 50 cents. 
The best text-book on Korea for study classes; missionary life and work there 
are vividly portrayed. 


Hurwsurt, Homer. The Passing of Korea. pp. 473. 1906. Doubleday, Page. 
$3.80. 


A yoluminous and highly interesting series of sketches covering the history, insti- 
tutions, every-day life, and political fortunes of Korea; extremely friendly to Korea 


and severely critical of Japan. 
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McKenzi, F. A. The Tragedy of Korea. pp. 312. 1908, Dutton. $2.00. 


A readable and illuminating statement of the present political situation in Korea; 
resents Korea’s case in the matter of the Japanese occupation; by a well-known 
British war correspondent. 


Noste, W. Artuur. Ewa, A Tale of Korea. pp. 354. 1906. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.25. 


In the guise of fiction, gives some interesting information about Korean customs 
and reveals native criticisms of foreigners. 


Unverwoop, Horace G. The Call of Korea. pp. 204. 1908. Revell. 35 
cents, 75 cents. 


Reveals Korea’s supreme need of the Gospel at the present hour, and her remark- 
able responsiveness; full of information; written by one of the best-known missionaries 
to that country. 


Unverwoop, Mrs. L. H. Fifteen Years Among the Top-knots. pp. 271. 
1904. American Tract Society. $1.50. 


While Mrs. Underwood deals largely with her own work as a Presbyterian medical 
missionary, she speaks of other missions and workers as well; contains records of 
journeys, sometimes adventurous, peeps into the homes, sketches of Christians, inside 
views of the palace life, etc. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Beacu, HarLtAn P. Protestant Missions in South America. pp. 236. 1907. 
S. V. M. 50 cents. 


The only volume treating of missions in detail throughout the continent; intended 
primarily for student mission study classes. 


Brown, Husert W. Latin America. pp. 308. 1901. Revell. $1.20. 


General account of religious conditions in the republics south of the United States. 
Papists, patriots, Protestants, and mission problems are discussed, as well as the 
pagan background. 


Butter, Wittram. Mexico in Transition. pp. 324. 1892. Western Metho- 
dist Book Concern. $2.00. 


As_a faithful description of conditions at the time and a historical sketch up to 
the time it was written, the book still has value. 


Sige Francis E. The Continent of Opportunity. pp. 350. 1907. Revell. 
1.50. 
Impressions of the South American republics, gained from extensive travels in that 


continent; presents data to dumity the book’s title, from the standpoint of Christian 


missions; written by the General Secretary of the World’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 


Crark, Francis E., and Harrmt A. The Gospel in Latin Lands. pp. 315. 
1909. Macmillan. 


A sketchy account of Protestant work in the Latin countries of Europe and 


America; written by authors who have traveled widely and observed well; a text- 
book for women’s classes. 


Gruss, W. Barsrooxe. Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco. pp. 
176. 1904. South American Missionary Society. 1s. 6d. 


The author and his fellow-workers describe peas, Fu the environment, habits, 


and character and the language and arts of the Chaco Indians, as also the missionary 
work done for them. 


Guinness, GERALDINE. Peru: Its Story, People, and Religion. pp. 438. n. d. 
Revell. $2.50. 
Very attractive description of the people of Peru and their religions, with an i 
of their history; reveals the condition of desperate need and ee supply. purse 


Jounston, Jutia H. Indian and Spanish Neighbors. pp. 194. 1905. Revell. 
30 cents, 50 cents. 


Text-book for women’s classes for interdenominational use; excellent, 
Keane, A. H. Central and South America. Vol. I. pp. 611. 1909. Lip- 
pincott. $5.50. 
Volume I deals with the ten republics of South America, 


graphical and ethnographical. Professor Keane is one of 
the subject. 


and in the main is geo- 
the best authorities on 
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Moses, Bernarp. South America on the Eve of Emancipation. pp. 356. 
1908. Putnam. $1.50. 


Presents reliably some phases of Spanish colonial history and social organization 
-which help to an understanding of modern conditions in South America. 


NeeLy, Tuomas B. South America: Its Missionary Problems. Pp. 312. 
1909. Y. P. M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


__The most recent mission study text-book on South America; not very thorough, but 


gives a faithful sketch of the neglected continent as a mission field. 


Ruuwt, ArtHur. Other Americans. pp. 321. 1908. Scribner. $1.50. 


South American cities, countries and places described in interesting chapters, which 
had previously appeared as articles in Collier’s and Scribner's Magazine; written by 
a trained observer of affairs, with a sense of humor and an original style, 


Tucker, HucH C. The Bible in Brazil. pp. 293. 1902. Revell. $1.25. 


_ Though written by a Bible Society representative, the scope of the book is not 
limited to the work of that organization; includes the story of extensive journeys 
in the various states of Brazil, giving glimpses of social and religious life and of 
mission work. 


Winton, Georce Beverty. A New Era in Old Mexico. pp. 203. 1905. Pub- 
lishing House Methodist Episcopal Church South. $1.00. 


_ Gives a sketch of Mexican history, ancient and modern, the political situation, mis- 
po eer and outlook; written by a former missionary there, now a prom- 
inent editor. 


Youne, Rosert. From Cape Horn to Panama. pp. 202. 1900.. South Amer- 
ican Missionary Society. 
Narrative of missionary enterprises among the neglected races of South America. 
While in the interests of a single society, it is the best picture of work among the 
Indians of the Southern Hemisphere. 


OCEANIA 


ALEXANDER, JAMES M. The Islands of the Pacific. pp. 515. 1909. Ameri- 


can Tract Society. $2.00. 
Sketch of the people and missions of various South Sea groups, with emphasis upon 
the transformations wrought by Christianity. 


Briss, Mrs. Tueropora Crospy. Micronesia. pp. 167. 1906. American 


Board. 30 cents, 50 cents. 
Reveals the romance of missions in the Island world; concerned chiefly with an 
account of the work of the American Board, but illustrates graphically all mission 
work in the Pacific Islands; written from first-hand information. 


- Brain, Bette M. The Transformation of Hawaii. pp. 193. 1808. Revell. 


$1.00. 
Story briefly told for young people of the change from heathenism to incipient 
statehood, wrought mainly by missions of the American Board. 


Brown, ArrHur J. The New Era in the Philippines. pp. 314. 1903. 
Revell. $1.25. Out of print. 


Studies of the Islands made on the ground by a missionary secretary of keen dis- 
cernment; although now somewhat out of date, excellent from various points of 
view; used as a study class text-book. 


Brown, Georce. George Brown, D. D. An autobiography. pp. 535. 1909. 
Hodder & Stoughton. $3.50. 


Recounts experiences of an erp sce and missionary in Samoa, New Britain, New 
Ireland, New Guinea, and the Solomon Islands. 


Census of the Philippine Islands. pp. 619. Vol. I. 1905. 
Contains information, the authority of which is beyond appeal, regarding the 
general conditions in the Philippines. 


Devins, Joun Bancrorr. An Observer in the Philippines. pp. 416. 1905. 


‘American Tract Society. $2.00. 
A well-known editor’s racy account of a trip of constant interrogation and observa- 
tion in the islands; records of America’s achievements and her problems, as well as 


those of Protestant missions. 
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Kinc, JosepH. W. G. Lawes of Savage Island. pp. 388. 1909. Religious 


Tract Society. 5s. ge ears 
An account of a pioneer missionary showing what a quiet, unassuming Christian is 
able to accomplish among savages by his wise counsels, progressive olicy and Chris- 
tian life; gives the history of the establishment of missions in New Guinea; con- 
tains some valuable suggestions on the effect of government protection and on in- 
dustrial work. 


Lamp, Rosert. Saints and Savages. pp. 313. 1905. W. Blackwood. 6s. 


A chatty, vivid picture of life before and after Christian enlightenment, thainly 
dealing with natives; pathetic fiction which compels interest. 


Lovett, RicHarp. James Chalmers: His Autobiography and Letters. 
pp. 511. n.d. Revell. $1.50. 


Standard life of one of the most famous and fearless of missionaries to South 
Sea Cannibals, by whose hands he was murdered in 1901. 


Lyman, Henry M. Hawaiian Yesterdays. pp. 281. 1906. McClurg. $2.00. 


A romantic portrayal, in “Chapters from a Boy’s Life in the Islands in the Early 
Days,” of conditions in Hawaii in the first half of the last century. 


Montcomery, Mrs, Heten Barrett. Christus Redemptor. pp. 282. 1906. 
Macmillan. 50 cents. * 


A study of the Islands of the Pacific, including the Philippines; gives an account of 
the missionary work now being carried on among their inhabitants; very informing. 


Paton, JAMES, editor. John G. Paton. An autobiography. pp. 854. 1907. 
Revell. $1.50. 


_ Life of one of the most simple, saintly, and brave of modern missionaries; a most 
impressive volume. 


Paton, Mrs. Joun G. Letters and Sketches from the New Hebrides. 
pp. 382. 1905. Armstrong. $1.75. 


A supplementary volume to the life of her husband, John G. Paton; letters and 
sketches descriptive of missionary experiences in the South Seas; written in a 
charming style, 


Prerson, DEeLAvAN L., editor. The Pacific Islanders. pp. 354. 1906. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.00. 


Chapters from the life stories of famous missionaries, illustrating the Gospel’s 
power to transform savages into saints; by various authors. 


Stuntz, Homer C. The Philippines and the Far East. pp. 514. 1904. Jen- 
nings & Graham. $1.75. 


Based upon a large experience and complete first-hand knowledge of the land, 
peoples and missionary work in the islands; valuable also from the point of view of 
government policies. 


Wit1ams, Joun. Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands. pp. 416. 
1907. Presbyterian Board. $1.25. 


Narrative of the missionary labors of a great apostle of the South 
John Williams, the martyr of Erromanga. ah ss Eig 


Wricut, Hamitton M. Handbook of the Philippines. : , 
McClurg. Pp PP. 429. 1909. 


Account of the Philippines as they are today; a mass of information on political 
and industrial matters, with a chapter on missionary work; good maps mae illue- 
trations; written by an extensive traveler and careful observer. 


Yonce, CuartorrE M. Life of John Coleridge Patteson, Missionary Bishop 
of the Melanesian Islands. 2 vols. pp. 370; 411. 1804. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Standard life of one of Britain’s finest spirits; exhibits his ili ili 
attractiveness, scholarship, and spirituality. 3 bomniittyy yexoners 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


ARCTANDER, JoHN W. The Apostle of Alaska. pp. 385. 1900. Revell. $1.50. 


Biography, full of interest and inspiration, of William Duncan, of Metlakahtl 
of the noblest of missionaries; recounts new A t tact 
Tatler e ae tke hee ew Acts of the Apostles among the pagan 
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Baker, Ray STANNARD. Following the Color Line. Pp. 314. 1908. Double- 
day, Page. $2.00. 


An impartial and clear statement of the Negro problem, written by a Northern 
man who has a keen eye for facts, and sees, as few men do, the tendency of events. 


Buss, W. D. P., editor. New Encyclopedia of Social Reform. PP. 1320. 
1908. Funk & Wagnalls. $7.50; $14.00. 


A standard work of reference on social questions; covers a very wide range, 


setae Broucuton. Imported Americans. pp. 303. 1904. Stokes, 
1.60. 


Recounts the experiences of the author and his wife while studying in disguise 
the immigration question. 


Brooxs, JoHN GRAHAM. Social Unrest. pp. 304. 1904. Macmillan. 25 
cents, $1.50. 


An interesting, popular discussion of burning social questions, 


CaLkins, Raymonp. Substitutes for the Saloon. PP. 397. 1901. Houghton. 
Mifflin. $1.30. 


A critical examination of many proposed solutions of the drink evil. 


Crark, JosepH B. Leavening the Nation. pp. 362. 1903. Baker, Taylor. 
$1.25. 
This story of American home missions by a Congregational home missionary sec- 
retary; thoughtful, not popular. 


Commons, JoHn R. Races and Immigrants in America. pp. 242. 1908. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


Scholarly examination of the problems incident to the mingling of races and espe- 
cially to the additions to the population made during the nineteenth century; prob- 
lems of industry, labor, crime, politics, etc., discussed by a high authority, 


Connor, RatpH. The Life of James Robertson. pp. 412. 1908. Revell. 
$1.50. 


Biography of a rugged prophet and statesmen in Canada who summoned the 
Church to its work on the frontier and was a leader for many years in that work. 


Connor, RatpH. The Foreigner. pp. 384. 1909. Hodder & Stoughton. 
$1.50. 


A story of the Canadian West, indicating the serious immigration problems exist- 
ing there, and the opportunities of the Church to win victories for good citizenship. 


CROWELL, KATHERINE R. The Call of the Waters. pp. 157. 1908. Revell. 


Oo cents, 50 cents. 
’ A ae of frontier mission work in America; text-book for women’s church classes. 


DeForest, R. W., and Lawrence Vetter. Tenement House Problems. 
2 vols. pp. 470; 516. 1903. Macmillan. $6.00. 


A thorough investigation of the object named in its title; written from the point 
of view of the expert in social uplift work; crammed with valuable facts. 


Devine, Epwarp T. Principles of Relief. pp. 495. 1904. Macmillan. $2.00, 
A reliable treatfaent of this subject; written by one who, as head of the Associated 
Charities of New York City, has had an exceptional opportunity to verify principles 

in life, 


Devine, Epwarp T. Misery and Its Causes. pp. 274. 1909. Macmillan. 


A scientific work by a real authority on the relief of poverty; especially service- 
able to those who wish to familiarize themselves rapidly with social reconstruction 


in the city. 


Duncan, Norman. Higgins, a Man’s Christian. pp. 117. 1909. Harper. 


25 cents, 35 cents. E : 
Brief character sketch af a “sky pilot” in the woods of Minnesota, and a descrip- 


tion of his heroic work. 


Eetts, M. Marcus Whitman. pp. 349. 1909. Alice Harriman Co. $2.50. 
Best account of the life of the great pathfinder of the Northwest. 
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Fowtes, G. M. Down in Porto Rico. pp. 163. 1906. Eaton & Mains. 75 
cents. 

A readable survey of modern conditions in the Island; written aa first-hand 

observation. 


GiappEN, WasuincTon. Applied Christianity. pp. 320. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.50. 


Frank and stimulating addresses by a well-known thinker on social questions on the 
mission of Christianity in the solution of such problems. 


GRENFELL, W. T., AND oTHERS. Labrador. pp. 497. 1909. Macmillan. $2.25. 


Best description of this unfamiliar land and its people. 


GRENFELL, W. T. Harvest of the Sea. pp. 162. 1905. Revell. $1.00. 


Vivid account of the life of the North Sea fishermen and of Christianity working 
among them; a romance of missions. 


Grosz, Howarp B. Aliens or Americans. pp. 337. 1906. Y. P. M. M. 35 
cents, 50 cents. 
Best text-book for study classes on the immigration problem. ~ 


Hapiey, S H. Down in Water Street. pp. 242. Revell. $1.00. 


A largely autobiographical sketch of work in the famous rescue mission founded 
by Jerry McAuley. 


Hatt, Prescott F. Immigration. pp. 393. 1906. Holt. $1.50. 


_ A standard work on immigration; treats of the history, causes and conditions of 
immigration and its effect upon the United States; includes the history off past 
legislation upon the subject; one section devoted to Chinese immigration, 


Heim, Mary. The Upward Path. pp. 333. 1909. Y. P. M. M. 35 cents, 
50 cents. 


A discriminating study of the Negro problem and the uplifting power of Christ 
as its chief solution; written as a text-book for young people’s classes. 


HENDERSON, CHARLES R., editor. Modern Methods of Charity. pp. 715. 1904. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


Covers satisfactorily the field of public relief throughout the world, the chapters on 
the different countries bras 3 written by experts; contains an interesting section on 
the Jews and their charitable organizations. 


HENvERSON, CHartes R. Social Settlements. pp. 196. 1907. Wessels. 60 
cents. 


Description of social movements in the United States, with a catalogue of the 
chief settlements now in existence. 


HENDERSON, CHARLES R. Social Duties From the Christian Point of View. 
Pp. 332. 1909. University of Chicago Press. $1.25. 


A suggestive, interesting, and very valuable book on social problems, specially ar- 


i Nie for class-room studies; written by one who has had wide experience in these 
matters. 


Hopces, Grorce. Faith and Social Service. pp. 270. 1906. Whittaker. $1.25. 


Eight lectures delivered by Dean Hodges before the Lo i i 
elements in the social problem. 2 - vl a 


HoFrrMANn, Freperick L. Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. 
American Economic Association. $1.25; $2.00. 


The most exhaustive single study of population, birth and 
try, etc., of the Negro race in America. ; dears anh om. 


Hunter, Rozert. Poverty. pp. 382. 1905. Macmillan. 25 cents, $2.00. 
Gives the main facts concerning the nature and extent of poverty ij i 
States and a clear idea of the tremendous draft which that Coane : ieee 


We ere See a condition of inadequate relief and half-hearted constructive 


Jounson, Jutta H. Our Indian and Spanish Neighbors. 
cents, 50 cents. Panish Neighbors. pp. 194. Revell. 30 


A text-book covering briefly the needs and A ees for work among the 


or and Spanish-speaking people in the United States and in Cuba and Porto 
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Kitpare, Owen. My Old Bailiwick. pp. 313. 1906. Revell. $1.50. 


Vivid pictures of tragedy and sin in the Lower East Side of New York City by a 


well-known novelist who had lived there; depressing, but true; gives the summons 
of awful need. 


McLananan, SAMUEL. Our People of Foreign Speech. pp. 111. 1904. Rev- 
ell. 50 cents. 


A handbook distinguishing and describing those in the United States whose native 
tongue is other than English. 


MATHEWS, SHaILER. The Church and the Changing Order. pp. 255. 19009. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


A study of the rightful place of the Church in the solution of the desperate social 
problems of our day. 


MATHEWS, SHAILER. The Social Teachings of Jesus. pp. 235. 1909. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 50 cents. 


An effort to discover the mind of the Master concerning the great social problems 
of our day; by a well-known writer on social questions. 


Mitterr, K. Race Adjustment. pp. 306. 1908. Neale. $2.00. 


A clear, strong statement from a scholarly Negro professor, dealing with social, 
educational, and religious problems of the Negro race; most of the chapters written 
from the standpoint of a social student and therefore without bias; others show a 
touch of race antagonism. 

Murpuy, Encar G. The Present South. pp. 288. 1904. Longmans, $1.50. 


A book largely devoted to the Negro problem in the South, written by a scholarly 
Southern man; deals largely with the educational problem and is perhaps the best 
plea for Negro education now published. 


Negro Church, The. pp. 212. 1004. Atlanta University Press. 50 cents. 


A social study made under direction of Atlanta University by the Eighth Atlanta 
Conference. 


New York Charities Directory. pp. 813. 1909. Charities Organization 
Society. $1.00. 


Valuable for reference in a study of the social problems of the city; reveals the 
scope and variety of the work of organized charity today. 


Peazopy, G. F. Jesus Christ and the Social Question. pp. 374. 1900. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


A scholarly and suggestive appeal to the spirit and teaching of Jesus in regard to 
the social issues of the hour. 


Pumps, A. L. The Call of the Home Land. pp. 173. 1906. S. V. M. 
40 cents. 


A sketch in broad outline of the many problems classed under the general head of 
home missions; has been widely used as a text-book for study classes. 


Prize, James H. F. The Reproach of the Gospel. pp. 199. 1907. Long- 
mans, Green. $1.80. 


Bampton lectures for 1907; an unexag erated statement of the social evils existing 
in Christian countries and a call to the Church to reckon these evils as her problem. 


Piatt, Warp. The Frontier. pp. 292. 1908 Y. P. M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


A text-book for study classes of young people, dealing with home missionary oppor- 
tunities on the new American frontier. 


RauscuensuscH, W. Christianity and the Social Crisis. pp. 429. 1907. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


An admirable treatise on the social mission of Christianity and the stake of the 
Church in the social movements of today. 


Ricumonp, Mary E. The Good Neighbor. pp. 152. 1908. Lippincott. 
Simple guide to an understanding of organized charity; full of practical sug- 
gestions. << 


Russet, Cuartes E. B. and Ricsy, Lian M. Working Lads’ Clubs. 
pp. 445. 1908 Macmillan. $1.50. 


iption of the working of these clubs in Great Britain and their part in 
ts ection of the working boy; with a list of the clubs in operation in the 


British Isles. 
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Rus, Jacos A. How the Other Half Lives. pp. 304. 1800. Scribner. $1.25. 


Presents facts that every one in “comfortable circumstances” ought to know; paints 
a sad picture, but not without its bright lights of unconquerable souls; written by a 
well-known and sympathetic student of social questions. 


SHeELTon, Don O. Heroes of the Cross in America. pp. 298. 1904. Y. P. 
M. M. 50 cents. 


Brief sketches of the lives of men who in Christ’s name have labored for the 
uplifting of society in America; written for young people’s classes, 


SHERWoopD, JAMES M. Memoirs of David Brainard. pp. 354. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $1.50. 
Standard life of the great apostle to the American Indians. 


Social Evil, The. Putnam. $1.00. Out of print. 
A report prepared under direction of the Committee of Fifteen. 


Sparco, JouN. Socialism. pp. 349. 1906. Macmillan. $1.25. 


A clear and enthusiastic presentation of Socialism; immensely interesting and use- 
ful, in spite of the writer’s occasional tendency toward exaggeration, 


SPENCER, Matcotm. Social Degradation. pp. 176. 1908. Student Christian 
Movement. Is. 


SPENCER, Matcotm. Social Reclamation. pp. 178. 1909. Student Christian 
Movement. Is. 


Two excellent text-books on social problems, prepared for study classes in the 
British colleges; they apply in many respects to American conditions. 


Srerrens, Lincotn. The Shame of the Cities. pp. 310. 1904. McClure. 
$1.20. 


An unsparing exposure of corruption in high places as well as low in some of the 
leading cities of the United States. 


STEINER, Epwarp A. On the Trail of the Immigrant. pp. 375. 1906. Revell. 
$1.50. 
An interesting study of race characteristics written out of intimate experience and 
ripe scholarship; considers the immigrant in both his old home and his new. 


STEINER, Epwarp A. The Immigrant Tide. pp. 370. 1909. Revell. $1.50. 


An equally keen and reliable volume, in which Professor Steiner studies the immi- 
grant wave in its flow and ebb between America and Europe. These two volumes are 
invaluable to any one studying this great problem. 


STELZLE, CHARLES. The Working Man and Social Problems. pp. 166. 1903. 
Revell. 75 cents. 


Reveals the life and heart of the working man and offers suggestions as to how 
the Church may help him; written by one who by experience knows the feelings and 
aspirations of working men. 


ae Cuartes, Christianity’s Storm Centre. pp. 240. 1907. Revell. 
1.00. 


, Another volume on the Church and the laboring classes by the official representa- 
tive to labor of one of the leading church communions; dwells on the Church’s oppor- 
tunity to avert grave dangers and win great victories among the working classes. 


Stewart, Rosert L, Sheldon Jackson. pp. 488. 1908. Revell. $2.00. 


Best life of the well-known pioneer missionary to Alaska. 


StronG, Jostan. The Challenge of the City. pp. 327. roo7. Y. P. M. M. 
35 cents, 50 cents. 


Excellent text-book for study classes on the present-day problems of the city, from 
the pen of an authority. 


StTronG, JosAH. Social Progress. pp. 275. 1906. Baker & Taylor. $1.00. 
A compilation of statistics of agencies engaged in welfare work. 


The Survey (Apr. ’09—Oct. ’09). pp. 860. The Charities Organization. $2.00. 


Latest volume of the official organ of the Charities’ Organization Society of New 
York; best general periodical on social questions, 
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Turriz, Davin Sytvester, Reminiscences of a Missionary Bisho 
1906. Whittaker. $2.00. f eee: 


Autobiographical records of the work of a heroic and statesmanlike missi 

- d ssionar 
bishop in ontana, Idaho, and Utah; graphic description of frontier work; eontniee 
a careful examination of the Mormon system. 


Warner, Amos G. American Charities. pp. 510. 1908. Crowell. $2.00. 


The first attempt to cover systematically the field of American charities and to 
formulate the principles of relief which had been evolved from a century of benevo- 
lence; brought down to date in the second edition. 


WasuincTon, Booxer T. Up From Slavery. pp. 330. 1907. Burt. 50 cents. 


An inspiring biography of an inspiring life, giving the story of one who lives above 
the prejudice of race, and is doing a marvelous work for his people. 


WasuIncToN, Booker T. The Story of the Negro. 2 vols. pp. 332, 437. 1909. 
Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 


_A record of what the negro himself has accomplished in elevating himself to a 
higher civilization; does not deal with what is known as the negro problem. In the 
first volume the negro is seen in Africa and as a slave; in the second the negro as 
a free man is discussed. 


WELLS, Hersert G. New Worlds for Old. pp. 333. 1909. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Vivid presentation of his socialistic faith by this wide-awake writer of queer 
romances, 


ee Rosert. Americans in Process. pp. 380. 1900. Houghton, Mifflin. 
1.50. 


One phase of the immigration problem; a study of the change of population inci- 
dent to new arrivals in South End, Boston. 


epee Ecerton R. By Canoe and Dog Train. pp. 267. 1899. Revell. 
1.25. 


In many respects the best volume by the well-known ex-missionary to the Indians 
of British America; full of stirring scenes of life and work among these people. 


UNOCCUPIED FIELDS 


Bunce, E. A. T. The Egyptian Sudan: Its History and Monuments. 2 vols. 
pp. 652; 618. 1909. Lippincott. $1.50. ; 


Two elaborate volumes on the history of exploration, the antiquities and archezolog- 
ical discoveries of the Egyptian Sudan, showing the early civilization, the effect of 
the Mohammedan invasion, and the awful rule of the Mahdi, with a sketch of the 
present missionary enterprise, and an elaborate bibliography of the Sudan. 


BisHop, IsaBeLtA B. Among the Tibetans. pp. 159. 1894. Revell. $1.50. 
Interesting sketch of the first journey of this intrepid explorer; information no 
longer up-to-date. 


Crark, F. E. The Continent of Opportunity. pp. 349. 1909. Revell. $1.50. 
A summary of the history, resources, and outlook in the South American republics 
together with impressions of present-day conditions, the progress of education, an 
the future of missions; interesting and reliable. 


CoppaLp, RatpH P. Innermost Asia. 1900. Scribner. $5.00. 
A further contribution to the problem of the exploration of Central Asia; sup- 
plements earlier books and is specially full on the desert stretches West of China. 


Carey, WitttaAm T. Adventures in Tibet. pp. 285. 1901. United Society of 


Christian Endeavor. $1.50. cee 
A bright, readable book, which gives a picture of the land as a whole, and also the 
ori iat diocy of the astonishing Ssaiien of Miss Taylor in 1892-1893; written by a 


well-known missionary in India. 


De Lespain, Count. From Pekin to Sikkim. pp. 301. 1908. Dutton. $1.50. 


An account of a remarkable journey, a wedding tour, which touches on many 
regions which are unknown or scarcely known to Europeans. Very interesting. 


Davis, RrcHarp HArpinc. The Congo and the Coasts of Africa. pp. 220. 
1909. Scribner. $1.50. 


A traveler’s indictment of Belgian rule on the Congo, with a chapter on the work 
of American traders, but none on that of American missionaries. 
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Dennett, R. E. At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind. (Somaliland). pp. 
288. 1909. Macmillan. $1.50. 


A book on comparative religion intended to show that concurrent with fetichism 
there is a higher conception of God in the African mind; also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the kingly office among the pagan tribes of Western Africa. 


Doucuty, CHartes M. Wanderings in Arabia. 2 vols. pp. 606. 1908. 
Scribner. $4.50. 


A reprint of his Arabia Deserta, describing three years’ explorations in the heart 
of Arabia; interesting in style; written by a prince among explorers. 


Fretp, CLaup. With the Afghans. pp. 221. Marshall Bros. 3s. 6d. 


A story of the Afghan problem by a missionary at Peshawar, proving that the 
Gospel goes where the missionary cannot and that the great closed land has already 
yielded converts and martyrs. 


Fraser, Davip. The Marches of Hindustan, pp. 521. 1907. Blackwood. 
21s. 


A popular account of the regions bordering India, including Tibet and Afghanis- 
tan. aluable for its maps and tables. 


Gotpscumint, Appa. Aus der Dekabfistenzeit. (Siberia.) pp. 382. 1907. 
Stechert. $1.50; $1.75. 


Guinness, GERALDINE. Peru: Ics Story, People, and Religion. pp. 438. 1909. 
Revell. $1.50. 


A fascinating study of one of the most interesting countries of South America; 
a plea for the occupation of this field. 


Hamitton, Ancus. Afghanistan. pp. 562. 1906. Scribner. $5.00. : 


An exhaustive treatise on this He kee nae field; especially full of geographical and 


political information, with a careful study of the people and the absolute rule under 
which they live. 


Hepin, Sven. Through Asia. 2 vols. pp. 1255. 1808. Harper. $10.00. 


Two magnificent volumes by this prince of explorers, with nearly 300 illustrations 
and photographs describing his journeys through Central Asia from 1893 to 1897. 


HERBERT, AGNES. Two Dianas in Somaliland. pp. 306. 1908. Lane. $4.00. 


The record of a shooting trip of two English women in British Somalil 3 gi 
an interesting glimpse of the country, and tells something of its people. tands girs 


Hocartu, Davin G. Penetration of Arabia. pp. 350. 1904. Stokes. $1.35. 


A study of all the literature of Arabian travel by one who, although not himself 


an explorer, is thoroughly acquainted with the subject; valuabl i i 
of this aise sunkaven lati ject; valuable maps and illustrations 


HuntTINGTON, EttswortH. The Pulse of Asia. 2 f 
Miflin. $3.50. PP. 415. 10907. Houghton, 


Results of a scientific expedition into the heart of Asia by an Ameri 

5 : ‘ eric : 
illustrates the relation between physical environment and Ta silization® me a eee 
and deserts from the Vale of Kashmir to Chinese Turkestan. 


Kum, H. Karn W. The Sudan. 1906. Marshall Bros. 3s. 6d. 


A series of chapters somewhat carelessly put together and not k 
style, but strong in their appeal and in the presentati Dy the eine 
from a missionary standpoint on this field. mein pds can 


Lanpon, Percivat. The Opening of Tibet. p 
; ‘ ry eo ET : 
Page. $3.80. p. 484. 1905. Doubleday, 
An account of Lhasa and Central Tibet i i sth Per 
the British Government in 1908-4. Mr. Tawdon wane ee ee 
(London) Times, accompanying this mission, 


pecial correspond aa ae The 
en 
Valuable illustrations and sing a 


Lees, G. Ropinson. The Witness of the Wild : 
eae ee erness. pp. 222. 1909. Long- 


A study of Bedouin home life, social cust iti : 
account of the new railway in Northern pers Paperslhions,, SOgehes creas ad 
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Lronarp, A. G. The Lower Niger and Its Tribes. PP. 564. 1909. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


_ A sociological study of the tribes on the Lower Niger by a British officer deeply 
interested in comparative religion; gives the philosophy of the people, expressed in 
words, proverbs and fables; their natural religion, spirit worship, and demonology 
are carefully treated, 


Mackay, KennetH. Across Papua. pp. 192. 1909. Scribner. $2.50. 


An account of the voyage of a scientific commission around, and their march across 
the practically unknown land of Papua. The commission was appointed to inquire 
into the present condition of British New Guinea’ and the best means for its im- 
provement, 


eee Frank A. Under the Absolute Amir. pp. 330. 1907. Harper. 
2.25. 
The observations and experiences of one who was for eight years an engineer 


and the only Englishman in Kabul; a picture of Islam in its awful, when untram- 
meled, political, social, and moral results, 


Moses, Bernarp. South America on the Eve of Emancipation. pp. 356. 
1908. Putnam. $1.50. 


PENNELL, T. L. Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. pp. 324. 
1909. Lippincott. $3.50. 


Fascinating description of a pioneer medical missionary’s work on the border of 
Afghanistan; contains an account of the customs and traditions of the Afghans. 


RIJNHART, Susie C. With the Tibetans in Tent and Temple. pp. 397. 1901. 
Revell. $1.50. 


Story of four years’ residence on the Tibetan border and a journey into the interior, 
where Dr. Rijnhart lost her husband and baby; thrilling in some sections. : 


Ruut, ArrHur B. The Other Americans. pp. 320. 10908. Scribner. $1.50. 


Interesting chapters on the cities, countries, but especially the people, of South 
America, reprinted from Collier’s and Scribner’s magazines; missions and religion 
not specially treated. 


Tate, G. P. The Frontiers of Baluchistan. pp. 260. Scribner. 1909. $5.00. 


Sketches of the desert and desert life on the borders of Persia and Afghanistan 
by an Indian surveyor who loves the desert and has been a wanderer all his days. 


YouncHusBAND, F. E. The Heart of a Continent. (Central Asia.) pp. 
332. Scribner. $2.00. : 


JEWS 


Baron, Davip. A Divine Forecast of Jewish History. pp. 90. n.d, Mor- 


gan & Scott. London. Is. 
Gives an account of Jewish history, especially as the fulfillment of prophecy, and 
a forecast, according to Scripture, of the future of the nation; written by a devout 
and thoughtful convert from Judaism. 


Gwney, W.T. The Jews and Their Evangelization. pp. 128. 1907. Student 


Volunteer Missionary Union. $1.25. 
Study class text-book written by a specialist, giving salient facts concerning the 
Jews of every period, as well as an account of missions among them. 


SrarcH, Herm L. Year Book of the Evangelical Missions among the 
Jews. 1906. Heinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 65 cents. 


i ical sketch of the International Missionary Conference, with papers in 
Hnglish, gad German read at the meeting in Amsterdam; appended is a statistical 
review of Jewish missions by the Rev. Louis Meyer. 


Tuompson, A. E. A Century of Jewish Missions. pp. 286. 1902. Revell. 


$00," a 
Though marred by many misstatements, this is the most readable and generally 


satisfactory brief volume on the subject. 
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Witxrnson, SAMUEL H. In the Land of the North. pp. 105. 1905. Mar- 
shall Bros. 


Description ef conditions and work among the Jews of Russia, from Scriptural, 
political, and missionary standpoints; much valuable information; by an authority 
on Jewish missions. 


Witxinson, SAMUEL H. The Life of John Wilkinson. pp. 350. 1908. Mor- 


gan & Scott. Is. 
Life of a celebrated missionary to the Jews and founder of the Mildmay Mission; 
written by his son. 


STORIES AND BOOKS FOR READING CIRCLES 


Bairp, ANNIE L. A. Daybreak in Korea. pp. 123. 1909. Revell. 60 cents. 


Story of a Korean girl’s childhood and unhappy marriage, and of the transforma- 
tion of her home by the Gospel’s influence, 


Brain, Bette M. The Transformation of Hawaii. pp. 193. 1898. Revell. 


$1.00. 
An account of one of the miracles of missions. 


Brain, BELLE M. Fifty Missionary Stories. pp. 225. 1902. Revell. 60 cents. 


Brain, BettE M. Missionary Readings. pp. 235. Revell. 60 cents. 


Two volumes of short sketches covering a wide variety of missionary themes and 
countries. 


BrRooMHALL, MarsHatt. Dr. Lee. pp. 61. 1908. China Inland Mission. 6d. 


A brief authoritative narrative of a young Chinese Christian of ability and rare 
spiritual power; illustrates the power of the Gospel and the value of educational 
missions. 


CARMICHAEL, AMy Witson. Things As They Are. pp. 303. Revell. $1.00. 


CARMICHAEL, AMy WILSON. Overweights of Joy. pp. 300. Revell. $1.00. 


Attractively written descriptions of work) among women and girls in Southern 
India by a cultured and devoted missionary; the first volume revealing the awful 
power of caste and the second illustrating the superior power of the Gospel. 


CHAMBERLAIN, JACOB. The Cobra’s Den. pp. 270. 1900. Revell. $1.00. 


CHAMBERLAIN, JAcoB. In the Tiger Jungle. pp. 218. Revell. $1.00. 


Two books of stories vividly portraying missionary work in India; by a famous 
veteran, recently deceased. 


aren Ratpw. The Foreigner. pp. 384. 1009. Hodder & Stoughton. 
1.50. 


Connor, RatpH. The Prospector. pp. 401. 1904. Revell. $1.50. 
Connor, RaAtpH. Black Rock. pp. 322. 1900. Revell. $1.50. 


Well-known tales revealing the problems of mission work in the Canadian North- 
west and the responsiveness of rough and hardened men to the uncompromising 
manly presentation of the Gospel. 


DeLorey, Eusracue and D. SLApEN. Queer Things About Persia. pp. 381. 
1907. Lippincott. $3.50. 


A miniature museum of things bizarre, as noted by these well-kn i 
the Empire of the Shah, : 4 rd Milde clear Fae 


Duncan, Norman. Dr. Grenfell’s Parish. pp. 155. 1905. Revell. $1.00. 
A novelist’s vivid, though brief, portrayal of the personality and self-denyi 
of the famous physician to deep-sea fishermen and the Eaklinos of the ebreice eae 
Duncan, Norman. Higgins, A Man’s Christian. pp. 117. 1909. Harper. 
25 cents, 35 cents. 


A short narrative by a well-known novelist of a home missionary winnin i 
the woods of Minnesota. iy a ai a 


Faus, Mrs. Soppra M. Uganda’s White Man of Work. pp. 289. Y. P. 
M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 
Story of the life and work of Mackay, of Uganda, told for young people. 
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Gate, JAMEs S. The Vanguard. pp. 320. 1904. Revell. $1.50. 


A novel of missionary work in Korea by a missionary of experience and insight 
and literary skill. ; 


Gate, JAMEs S. Korean Sketches. pp. 236. Revell. $1.00. 


ee graphically the people of Korea and their daily life; of more than usual 
erest. 


GRENFELL, Witrrep T. Adrift on an Ice Pan. pp. 69. 1909, Houghton, 
Mifflin. 75 cents. 


Short story of one of Dr. Grenfell’s many thrilling experiences; reveals the 
heroism, resourcefulness and faith of the man. 


GrirFis, WitLIAM E. Japan in History, Folk-Lore and Art. pp. 244. 1906. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 75 cents. 


_ Occupied mainly with the political history of Japan, but containing also interesting 
information about the customs and folklore of the people. 


GrirritH, Mrs. M. E. Hume. Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish 
Arabia. pp. 336. t1909. Lippincott. $3.50. 


A true and vivid picture of the social and domestic life of Mohammedan women; 
written by one who has lived among them for eight years as the wife of a medical 
missionary; reveals the influence of Islam upon girlhood and womanhood. 


Griccs, Witt1am Cuartes. Odds and Ends From Pagoda Land. pp. 277. 
1906. American Baptist Publication Society. 90 cents. 


Picturesque glimpses of the life of the Burmans and Shans; seen through the eyes 
of a medical missionary. 


GurrnsEy, Atice M. Citizens of To-morrow. pp. 160. 1907. Revell. 50 


cents. 
Short studies of many of the foreign elements in the American population; 
abounds in quotations; prepared for text-book use among the women of the churches, 


Harsann, Beatrice M. The Pen of Brahma. pp. 320. 1905. Revell. $1.25. 


Accurately described by the sub-title, “Peeps into Hindu hearts and homes” ; 
written by an experienced missionary in Southern India; good for reading circles. 


HarTTrersLey, CuHartes W. Uganda by Pen and Camera. pp. 138. 1907. 
American Sunday School Union. $1.00. 


Another good book for reading circles; entertaining sketches, full of information 
regarding one of the great mission fields of Africa. 


HupparD, ETHEL ake Under Marching Orders. pp. 211. 1909. Y. P. M. M. 
35 cents, 50 cents. 


Life story of Mrs. Mary Porter Gamewell, of China; includes thrilling experiences 
during the siege of Peking. 


Jounston, Howarp A. The Famine and the Bread. pp. 164. 1908 Y. M. 
C. A. Press. $1.00. 


A good introduction to elementary general knowledge of missions; typical anec- 
dotes of seven great fields, gathered on the ground; many illustrations. 


Lampert, JoHN C. The Romance of Missionary Heroism. pp. 346. 1907. 
Lippincott. $1.50. 


Narratives illustrating the devotion and heroism of missionaries; romantic and 
authentic; excellent for reading circles of younger students. 


Littiz, F. The Lady of the Decoration. pp. 231. 1906. Century Company. 


$1.00. 
A bright little story located in Japan; furnishes an attractive introduction of the 
uninformed and uninterested to the subject of missions. 


Lott, Pierre. Disenchanted. pp. 380. 1906. Macmillan. $1.50. 
A narrative by the well-known French novelist; does not refer to missions, but 
frankly discloses the unfortunate conditions surrounding Mohammedan women. 


Mason, Carotine A. The Little Green God. pp. 146. 1902. Revell. 75 


cents. 
A short satirical novel of wide popularity; teaches wholesome missionary lessons. 
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Maxwett, Exten B. The Bishop’s Conversion. pp. 384. 1892. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.50. 


A book of fiction portraying real missionary life in India; likely to remove mis- 
understanding and prejudice. 


Nosie, W. ArtHur. Ewa, A Tale of Korea. pp. 354. 1906. Eaton & Mains. 
$1.25. 


A recent book of missionary fiction dealing with Korean life and customs. 


Oxennam, JoHN. White Fire. pp. 366. 1906. American Tract Society. 
$1.25. 


A romantic tale, revealing the adventurous and self-sacrificing life of James 
Chalmers; good for younger students. 


Prerson, ArtTHuR T. The Miracles of Missions. Four series. pp. 196; 223; 
265; 257. Various dates. Funk & Wagnalls. First three series, 35 cents, 
$1.00. Fourth series, 30 cents, 90 cents. 


Four volumes full of well-selected triumphs of Christian missions in the lives of 
individuals and communities; strong apologetic value both for Christianity and for 
missions; written by the well-known editor of the “Missionary Review of the World.” 


Quirmpacn, A. P. From Opium Field to Preacher. pp. 181. n. d. Musson. 


_ Striking tale of an actual miracle of transformation; written by a Canadian mis- 
sionary to China. 


Ricumonp, Mary E. The Good Neighbor. pp. 152. 1908.- Lippincott. 60 
cents. 


A straightforward, practical little volume on the city problem by the general secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Society for organizing Charity. 


Sprincer, HELEN E. Snapshots From Sunny Africa. pp. 194. 1909. Rev- 
ell. $1.00. : 
Pen pictures of missionary life in Africa. 


STEINER, Epwarp A. The Mediator. pp. 356. 1907. Revell. $1.50. 


_ A novel dealing with the immigrant problem in America; by an authority on the 
immigration question. 


TayLor, Mrs. Howarp. In the Far East. pp. 178. 1907. China Inland 
Mission. $1.25. 


Taytor, Mrs. Howarp. Pastor Hsi: Confucian Scholar and Christian, 
pp. 494. 1907, China Inland Mission. $1.50. 


Strong apologetic for missions; a startling modern miracle; combines in one the 
former two volumes describing Hsi respectively before and after his conversion. 


Van Sommer, Annig, and Zwemer, S. M., Editors. Our Moslem Sisters. 
Pp. 299. 1907. Revell. $1.25. 


A symposium, carefully edited, on the status and i i 
pig Poids ence ly 5 and treatment of woman in Moham- 


Wetsu, Beatrice W. An African Girl. pp. 96. 1909. Oliphant. Ander-. 
son & Ferrier. 15 cents, 60 cents. 


ee of girl life from birth to marriage in Southern Nigeria; written for 
Wuite, M. C. The Days of June. pp. 122. 1909. Revell. ‘50 cents. 
Story, simply and impressively told, of a South i i 
laid down her life, at an early age, for China. oem el Se rere ge seca rae 


es Mrs. Isapetta B. By the Great Wall. pp. 400. 1909. Revell. 
1,50. 
_ Selected correspondence of Mrs. Williams i i i i i 
sionary service at the Northern gateway of ao oe OL pale 


Witson, SAMuEL G. Mariam: A Romance of Persi 
’ G WN : ersia. pp. 122, 1906. Amer-. 
ican Tract Society. 50 cents. in e H 


A story from real life, disguised as fiction, faithfull i iti ; 
missionary work among the Armenians of Persia. Ce eae 
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Yonce, CHARLoTre M. The Making of a Missionary, or Day-dreams in 
Earnest. pp. 228. 1900. Whittaker. $1.00. 


Tells how an English girl realized in China her early dreams of missionary service. 


Younc, Ecrrton R. By Canoe and Dog Train. pp. 267. 1800. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.25. 


Graphic descriptions of missionary work among the Indians of the Canadian 
Northwest. 


PASTOR’S WORKING LIBRARY ON MISSIONS 


Barton, JAMes L. Daybreak in Turkey. pp. 306. 1908. Pilgrim Press. 
50 cents, $1.50, 


Admirable sketch of Protestant missions in the Turkish Empire to date; fine 
presentation of the changed conditions there. 


ae JAmzes L. The Missionary and His Critics. pp. 235. 1906. Revell. 
1.00. 


Packed with quotations from eminent men as to the necessity, value, and success of 
Christian missions. 


Barton, JAMES L. The Unfinished Task. pp. 211. 1908. S.'V. M. 35 cents, 
50 cents. 


A lucid statement of the magnificent scope and present status of the missionary 
enterprise. 


BeacH, Hartan P. Dawn on the Hills of T’ang. pp. 227. 1905. S. V. M. 
50 cents. 


A scholarly, severely condensed account of China as a mission field, by a leading 
authority. 


BeacH, Haran P. New Testament Studies in Missions. Pp. 40. 1907. 
S. V. M. 15 cents. 


An examination of the missionary teachings of the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline 
Epistles. 


BeacH, Hartan P., and others. Protestant Missions in South America. 
‘pp. 236. 1907. S. V. M. 50 cents. 


Treatment of the country as a whole by Professor Beach; that of the individual 
countries by missionaries working therein; carefully written accounts of the South 
American countries as mission fields. 


Buaixie, W. G. The Personal Life of David Livingstone. pp. 508. 1880. 
- Revell. $1.50. 
The standard life of Livingstone. 


Brown, ArtHur J. The Foreign Missionary. pp. 412. 1907. S. V. M. 
68 cents. Revell. $1.50. 


Indispensable to the pastor who wishes to know the genius, workings, and relation- 
ships of the foreign missionary enterprise. 


Bryson, Mrs. Mary T. John Kenneth Mackenzie. pp. 404. n.d. Revell. $1.50. 


Best life of the most noted medical missionary to China. 


Caricu Ant, Amy W. Things as They Are. pp. 303. 1096. Revell. $1.00. 
Sketches showing graphically the blackness of idolatry and the caste system in 
Southern India. 


Carver, Witt1am O. Missions in the Plan of the Ages. pp. 289. 1909. 
Revell. $1.25. 


Scholarly treatment of the place of missions in the revealed will of God, 


Cary, Oris. Japan and Its Regeneration. pp. 159. 1908. S. V. M. 35 cents, 


so cents. ; 
Excellent brief account of Japan and the history and opportunity of Protestant 
missions there; written by a leading authority. 
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Church and Missionary Education, The. pp. 320. Y. P. M. M. 
Report of the Convention of the Young People’s Missionary Movement, Pitts- 
burg, 1908. 
Crark, Francis E., and Harriet A. The Gospel in Latin Lands. pp. 315. 


1909. Macmillan. 30 cents. . : 
The mission of the Gospel to the Latin countries of Europe and America. 


CLarKE, Witt1AM Newton. A Study of Christian Missions. pp. 268. 1900. 
Scribner. $1.25. 


One of the most thoughtful and suggestive volumes on missions and mission theory 
written from the modern point of view. 


Crement, E. W. A Handbook of Modern Japan. pp. 423. 1905. McClurg. 
1.40. 
§ 4 erall of information about Japan, including missionary work there. 


Darra, Surenpra K. The Desire of India. pp. 307. 1908. Student Chris- 
tian Movement. $1.00. 


A satisfactory account of India as a mission field; written by a clever Indian 
Christian. 


Dennis, JAMES S. The New Horoscope of Missions. pp. 248. 1908. Revell. 


1.00. ¥ : 
§ A course of lectures on modern aspects of the foreign missionary question, by one 
of the world’s foremost missionary authorities. 


Dennis, JAMES S. Social Evils in the Non-Christian World. pp. 172. 
Ss. V. M. 40 cents. 


Reprinted from Volume I of “Christian Missions and Social Progress;” excellent 
exposition in concise form of social conditions in mission lands; shows utter inad- 
equacy of non-Christian religions to meet or to solve these problems. 


Dwicut, Henry O., Tupper, H. A., Jr, Briss, E. M. The Encyclopedia of 
Missions. pp. 851. 1904. Funk & Wagnalls. $6.00. 

A most useful volume covering almost every phase of missions, being descriptive, 
historical, biographical, and statistical; best volume of the sort in the English Jan- 
guage. 

Epwarps, Martin R. The Work of the Medical Missionary. pp. 65. 1909. 
S. V. M.: 20 cents. 


A guide, with ample references, to the study of the various phases of this subject. 


per P. T. Missions in State and Church. pp. 344. 1908. Armstrong. 
1.75; 

Missionary sermons and addresses by one of the most vigorous minds in the 
British pulpit. 
GaLE, JAMes S. Korea in Transition. pp. 269. 1909. Y. P.M. M. 35 cents, 

50 cents. 


Gives an insight into present Korean conditions, including the Christian revival, 
and into the Korean mind and character, 


Grirris, Witt1AM E. Verbeck of Japan. pp. 376. 1900. Revell. $1.50. 


Story of the foundation work done for Christian missions i i 
Fridolin Verbeck. ee 8 ee 


Gorpon, A. J. The Holy Spirit in Missions. pp. 241. Revell. 50 cents, $1.25. 


Emphasizes the special significance and errand of missions, and discusses the place 
of the Divine Spirit in the enterprise. 


JESSUP, Henry H. Fifty-three Years in Syria. pp. 833. 1910. Revell. 
Migeey | bist ee/. informing account of the progress of the Gospel in the land 
Jevons, Frank B._ Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion. 
pp. 283. 1908. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Pere pei ae be read by any one who purposes to make a serious study of 


bles, Joun P. India: Its Life and Thought. pp. 448. 1908. Macmillan. 
2.50. 


Deals mainly with the religious beliefs and the new trend i ia; 
written by a recognized authority, a: of shone 
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Kettocc, S. H. A Handbook of Comparative Religi 
S. V. M. 30 cents, 75 cents. parative Religion. pp. 185. 1905. 


A brief, comparative study of the various igi i i i 
f great religions in their main teachings; 
written by one who has had years of contact with some of these faiths on the mie, 


sion field. 
LAWRENCE, Epwarp A. Introduction to th i issi 
‘ c e Study of Foreign Missions. pp. 
143. I901. S. V. M. 25 cents, 4o cents. es 
eee tits ee ently valuable portions of the larger volume, ‘“‘Modern Mis- 
McKenzir, F. A. The Unveiled East. pp. 347. 1907. Dutton. $3.50. 


Thoughtful discussion, by a well-known journalist, of Far Eastern problems. 


Menzirs, ALLAN. History of Religion. pp. 438. 1805. Scribner. $1.50. 
De eye tae view of ancient and present-day religions from the modern stand- 

Muuican, R. H. The Jungle Folk of Africa. pp. 380. 1908. Revell. $1.50. 
es descriptions; illuminates the study of missionary. effort in the interior 


Morcan, G. Camppett. The Missionary Manifest 
75 cents. y Manifesto. pp. 157. 1909. Revell. 


ae Se of sermons on the Great Commission to preach the Gospel to every 
Morrison, JoHN. New Ideas in India. pp. 282. 1907. Macmillan. $1.60. 
A careful account of the new social and religious movements in India, by an 
experienced Scotch missionary educator in Calcutta. 
Mott, Joun R. The Evangelization of the World in This Generation. 
pp. 245. 1900. S. V. M. 35 cents, $1.00. 


A statement of the Church’s missionary obligation to the present generation of 
non-Christians; surveys the field, enumerates the difficulties, reviews previous mis- 
sionary successes of the Church, and examines her resources with reference to the 
evangelizing of the world in this generation; one of the most influential books in 
modern missionary literature; written by a well-known missionary leader and author. 


Mort, Joun R. The Pastor and Modern Missions. pp. 249. 1904. S. V. M. 


35 cents, $1.00. 

A study of the position of the pastor as leader in the missionary enterprise; in- 
cludes a masterly survey of world conditions at the opening of the century; valuable 
material for sermons and addresses, 

Murray, Anprew. The Key to the Missionary Problem. pp. 204. 1901. Amer- 
ican Tract Society. 75 cents. 

Unequalled as indicating the place of prayer in solving the missionary problem. 


Murray, J. Lovett. The Apologetic of Modern Missions. pp. 80. 1909. 
‘ S. V. M. 20 cents. 
An outline study in the defense of Christian missions against current criticisms; 
contains references to arsenals both of attack and defense. 
Naytor, Witson S. Daybreak in the Dark Continent. pp. 315. 1905. Y. P. 
M. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 
deed text-book on Africa as a mission field; bulk of treatment given to Central 
rica. 
Paton, JAMES, editor. Life of John G. Paton. pp. 854. 1007. Revell, $1.50. 
One of the greatest volumes of missionary biography; life of the famous mis- 
sionary to the New Hebrides written by his brother. 
Report of Conference of the World’s Student Christian Federation, Oxford. 
1909. pp. 324. 1909. W. S.C. F. 25 cents. 


Reveals progress of the Student Christian Movements of the world. 


Ricwarps, E. H., and others. Religions of Mission Fields as Viewed by 
Protestant Missionaries. pp. 300. 1905. S. V. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 
Brief accounts of the ten great religions of the mission countries of the world 
written by missionaries who have been in long and intimate contact with them. 
Sinker, Rogert. Memorials of the Honorable Ion Keith-Falconer. New 
Edition. pp. 258. 1903. Deighton, Beil. $1.85. 
Best account of the brief but remarkable career of the young Scottish nobleman 
who pioneered Christian missions in Arabia. 
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Smitu, ArtHur H. China and America To-day. pp. 256. 1907. Revell. 
$1.25. 
Account of relations past and present between these two countries} America’s 
new responsibilities for peace and progress around the Pacific basin. 


Smirn, ArtHuR H. China in Convulsion. 2 vols. pp. 770. 1901. Revell. 
$5.00. 


Standard work on the Boxer Uprising. 


SmirH, GrorcE. The Life of William Carey, D.D. pp. 389. 1887. John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Best life of the pioneer of nineteenth century missions. 


Speer, Rosert E. Christianity and the Nations. 1910. Revell. 


The Duff lectures for 1910; treats of a variety of missionary questions, both theo- 
retical and practical; no other one volume gives so compactly an_understanding of 
the basis, purpose, problems, message, bearings, and influence of Christian missions; 
written by one of the best known missionary experts and apologists. 


Students and the Present Missionary Crisis. pp. 600. 1910. S. V. M. $1.50. 


Addresses given at the Rochester Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment; a mine of information and illumination. 


Stuntz, Homer C. The Philippines and the Far East. pp. 514. 1904. Jen- 
nings & Graham. $1.75. 


A survey, historical, racial, political, and religious, of conditions in the Philippines; 
gives an account of the Protestant missionary effort now being carried on; written 
by a missionary who had unusual opportunities for investigation. ; 


Taytor, Mrs. Howarp. Pastor Hsi: Confucian Scholar and Christian. 
Two volumes in one. pp. 494. 1907. China Inland Mission. $1.50. 


A miracle of modern missions; combines the two former volumes, “One of China’s 
Scholars” and “Pastor Hsi, One of China’s Christians.” 


Unperwoop, Horace G. The Call of Korea. pp. 204. 1908. Revell. 35 
cents, 75 cents. 
Full of interesting information; shows Korea as a dead-ripe mission field. 


WARNECK, ie The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism. pp. 312. 1909. 
Revell. $1.75. 


_A scientific exposition of Animism by a German scholar and missionary; a revela- 
tion of the desperate needs of paganism and of the Gospel’s supreme power to trans- 
form and uplift whole races. 
WarRNECK, Gustav. Outline of a History of Protestant Missions. pp. 364. 
19or. Revell. $2.00. 


A reliable history of missions by one of Germany’s foremost missionary authorities. 


WELLS, JAMES. Stewart of Lovedale. pp. 419. 1909. Revell. $1.50. 


Life story of one of Africa’s greatest statesmen missionaries. 


WetsH, R. E. The Challenge to Christian Missions. pp. 188. 1902. Allen- 
son. 30 cents, $1.00. 
A discriminating exposition and defense of Christian missions. 


WIsHARD, Joun G. Twenty Years in Persia. pp. 344. 1908. Revell. $1.50. 


_ Replete with first-hand information on Persia and missionary work there; throws 
light on the reform movements now in progress in that country. 


ar aes SamueL M. Arabia: The Cradle of Islam. pp. 437. 1900. Revell. 
2.00. 
Best volume on the Arabian peninsula; wri i issi 
shite tee ok ene ro insula; written by a pioneer missionary of unusual 


ZWEMER, SAMUEL M. Islam: A Challe to Faith. pp. : 
oe nge to Faith. pp. 295. 1907. S. V. M. 


An exposition of the practice, ethics and ritual of Mohammedani i 
authority; account of the rise and spread of the faith and ibaa bd eo 
ZWEMER, SAMUEL M., and ArtHuR J. Brown. pp. 325. The Nearer and 
Farther East. 1908. Macmillan. 30 cents, 50 cents. 


“ Sai | of missionary conditions in Moslem) lands and in Korea, Siam, and 
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BOOKS FOR THE MISSIONARY EDUCATOR. 
Selected by T. H. P. Samer, Pu.D. 


ADAMS, JoHN. A Primer on Teaching. pp. 129. 1903. Edinburgh: T. & T, 
Clark; New York: Scribner. 20 cents. 
A brief introduction to methods of Sunday-school teaching. 


ANGELL, JAMES RowLaNnp. Psychology. pp. 457. 1904. Holt. $1.60. 
A clear and readable introduction to present-day psychology. 


ee Wittram C. The Educative Process. pp. 358. 1905. Macmillan. 
1.25. 


Gives the background of education in biology, psychology, and logic, and then dis- 
cusses the teaching processes; an excellent introduction, 


Biow, Susan E, Symbolic Education. pp. 251. 1894. Appleton. $1.50. 


Biow, Susan E. Educational Issues in the Kindergarten. pp. 386. 1908. 
Appleton. $1.50. 


An interesting criticism of other views of the kindergarten from the Froebelian 
standpoint. 


Brow, Susan E. Letters to a Mother. Appleton. $1.50. 


Two expositions of Froebel’s Principles of Kindergarten Education, by the most 
sympathetic and philosophical interpreter of Froebel in this country. 


Bourne, Henry E. The Teaching of History and Civics. pp. 385. 1902. 
Longmans. $1.50. 


_ Treats of the teaching of these subjects in the secondary school, with special atten- 
tion to the organization of subject matter; contains bibliographies for teachers. 


CARLETON, FRANK T. Education and Industrial Evolution. pp. 320. 1908. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 


The author discusses the changes in education demanded by the industrial develop- 
ment of society. 


“se Georce A. Education in Religion and Morals. pp. 434. 1904. Revell. 
1.35. } 


Excellent discussion of the need of religious education in the church and home. 


CuBpBerty, ELLwoop P. Changing Conceptions of Education. pp. 70. 1909. 
Houghton Mifflin. 35 cents. 


Brief but suggestive treatment of some modern phases of education. 


Dawson, Georce E. The Child and his Religion. pp. 124. 1909. University 
of Chicago Press. 75 cents. 
Four papers on the religious interests and education of children. 


- Dewey, Joun. The Child and the Curriculum. pp. 40. 1902. University 
of Chicago Press. 25 cents. 


Brief but very fundamental discussion of the relation of the subject matter to the 
developing child; deserves careful study. 


Dewey, JoHn. Moral Principles in Education. pp. 61. 19090. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 35 cents. 


A brief statement of the ethical principles underlying education. 


Dewey, Joun. The School and the Child. pp. 127. 1906. Blackie. Lon- 


‘don. Is. 
Contains a discussion of the Child and the Curriculum and a series of articles on 
principles of elementary work. 


Dewey, Jonn. The School and Society. pp. 129. 1900. University of 


Chicago Press. $1.00. 
Three lectures of great suggestiveness and value on the relation of the school to 
society and its transfusing with the social spirit. Prof. Dewey is a very original 


thinker. 
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Dewey, Joun. How We Think. pp. 224. 1910. Heath. $1.00. 


An able discussion of purposive thinking in its relation to education. 


Dorp, KatHartne E, Place of the Industries in Elementary Education. 
pp. 270. 1902. University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 


Suggests uses of the developing stages of primitive industries in the elementary 
school; a thoughful discussion of principles, 


Exot, Cuartes W. Education for Efficiency. pp. 58. 1909. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 35 cents. 


A great educator’s definition of the marks of culture and efficiency. 


Forsusu, Witt1am B. The Boy Problem. pp. 219. 1907. Pilgrim Press. 
$1.00. 
The best general manual on the training of the adolescent boy; gives brief bibli- 


ographies on each topic. 


Grtpert, CHartes B. The School and its Life. pp. 259. 1906. Silver Bur- 
dett. $1.25. 


A very stimulating treatment of school management, for the teacher or principal. 


Hay, G. STaNtEy. Youth. pp. 379. 1906. Appleton. $1.50. 


A condensation of the author’s large two-volume “Adolescence;” includes the 
parts relating most closely to education. 


Hopce, Currron F. Nature Study and Life. pp. 514. 1902. Ginn. $1.50. 
Methods of nature study for children, 


Hoxtz, Frepertck L. Nature Study. pp. 546. 10908. Scribner. $1.50. 


The principles of nature study for elementary schools with suggestions for a 
graded course. 


HucHEs, JAmes L. Froebel’s Educational Laws for all Teachers. pp. 296. 
1897. Appleton. $1.50. 


A popular exposition of Froebel. 


are Wiuam. Talks to Teachers on Psychology. pp. 301. 1909. Holt. 
1.50. 


Discusses the psychology of teaching and character-formation in sparkling style. 


Kirkpatrick, Epwin A. Fundamentals of Child Study. pp. 384. 1903. Mac- 
millan. $1.25. 


The best introduction to elementary child study. 


Lioyp, Francis E, and Bicztow, Maurice A. The Teaching of Biology. pp. 
491. Longmans, $1.50. 


_ Treats of the teaching of this subject in the secondary school, with special atten- 
tion to the organization of subject matter. 
eee Joun. The Making of Character. pp. 226. 1900. Macmillan. 
1.25. 


Treats the various elements of the environment in their effect upon character. 


McKintey, Cuartes E. Educational Evangelism. pp. 265. 1905. Pilgrim 
Press. $1.25. 
itt can from the standpoint of a pastor; treats changing periods of childhood and 
youth. 


elle F. M. Elements of General Method. pp. 331. 1903. Macmillan. 
90 cents, 


_ Discusses the general principles underlying elementary education, interest, correla- 
tion, appreciation, etc.; plain and practical. 
McMurry, F. M. How to Study. pp. 324. 1909. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 
A valuable and practical discussion of one of the most important bl - 
mentary education; an indispensable book for the teacher. sf problemancee 


McMorry, F. M. Method of the Recitation. pp. 339. 1903. Macmillan. 
go cents. 


Treats and applies the Herbartian five formal steps in a clear and common-sense 
way. 
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McMurry, F. M. Special Method in Arithmetic, History, Geography, etc. 
8 vols. Macmillan. 70 cents, 75 cents, each. 
Discusses the methods of teaching various subjects in the elementary school. 


Monrog, Paut. Textbook in the History of Education. pp. 772. 1905. Mac- 
millan. $1.90. 


An excellent general sketch in readable style; brief bibliographies on each period. 


Monsterserc, Huco. Psychology and the Teacher. pp. 330. 1909. Apple- 
ton. $1.50. 
Treats of the aims, psychology, and general methods of teaching. 


Maer M. V. Dynamic Factors in Education. pp. 320. 1906. Macmillan. 
1.25. 
5 Treats the building up of experience through action, and argues for education by 
oing. 
4 . . 
O’SHEA, M V. Education as Adjustment. pp. 317. 1905. Longmans. $1.50. 
The biological and psychological bases of education. 


O’SuEA, M. V. Social Development and Education. pp. 561. 1909. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $2.00. : 


After discussing in detail the development of various social instincts, the author 
lays down principles for training in home and school. 


PEASE, GEORGE WILLIAM. An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. pp. 418. 
1909. University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 


A very suggestive outline of studies for all grades of the Bible School. Principles 
are discussed and specimen lessons worked out. 


REEDER, R. R. How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn. pp. 247. 19009. 
New York Charities Publication Committee. $1.25. 

A description of the very sane methods of the superintendent of the New York 
Orphan Asylum. 

Religious Education Association. Proceedings of Conventions, the first being 
in 1903. 5 vols. Religious Education Association. 75 cents, $1.00, $1.00, 
$1.00 and $1.50, respectively. 

Addresses on all phases of religious education, some of them of great value. 


Rueu, CuHartes Epwarp, Editor. Moral Training in the Public Schools. 
pp. 203. 1907. Ginn. $1.50. 


Five prize essays on the same subject by T. P. Stevenson, Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Frank Cramer, George E. Myers, and Charles Edward Rugh. 


Sapvter, Micuart E., editor. Moral Instruction and Training in Schools. 


2 vols. pp. 538; 378. 1908. Longmans. $1.50 each. 
A series of papers by many educators. Vol. I relates to Great Britain, and Vol. II 
to the Colonies and other countries. 


Scort, Corin A. Social Education. pp. 300. 1908. Ginn. $1.25. 
Treats the utilization of social instincts in developing character in the school. The 
experiments of the author in Boston schools are very suggestive. 


SHaw, Epwarp R. School Hygiene. pp. 260. 1901. Macmillan. $1.00. 
Discusses the proper construction of school buildings and methods needed in the 
schoolroom to avoid injury to health. 


Smita AND Hatt. The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics. pp. 377. 1904. 
American Teachers’ Series. Longmans. $1.50. 


Treats of the teaching of these subjects in the secondary school, with special atten- 
tion to the organization of subject matter; contains bibliographies for teachers. 


Tanner, Amy E. The Child. pp. 430. 1904. Rand, McNally. $1.25. 
Treats of the thinking, feeling and doing of the child; an excellent introduction to 
child study. 


The Elementary School Curriculum, Teachers’ College, New York City. 
pp. 526. 1908. $2.00. 


Reprint of five numbers of the Teachers’ College Record, containing brief dis- 
cussions of the methods of teaching each subject in each grade of the Horace Mann 


Elementary School. 
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TuorNDIKE, Epwarp L. Principles of Teaching. pp. 293. 1906. Seiler. 
$1.25. f 
Takes up the psychological principles involved in teaching and applies them with 

illustrative examples and problems. 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. Elements of Psychology. pp. 351. 1907. Seiler. 
$1.50. 
A brief psychology. 
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BOOKS ON MISSIONS 


Barton, JAMES L. The Missionary and His Critics. pp. 235. 1906. Revell. 


$1.00. 


Contains striking testimonies to missionaries and their work by eminent and dis- 
interested men who are qualified to speak on the question; testimonies the Volunteer 
should know. 


Barton, JAMES L. The Unfinished Task. pp. 211. 1908. S.V.M. 35 cents, 
So cents. 


The actual undertaking to which the volunteer has committed his life and the stage 
of accomplishment now reached. 


Biarkiz, W. Garden. The Personal Life of David Livingstone, LL. D. 
D.C. L. pp. 508. 1880. Revell. $150. 


Standard life of Africa’s great missionary. 


Brent, CHARLES Henry. Leadership. pp. 259. 1908. Longmans, Green. 
$1.25. 


The elements that constitute leadership and the price to be paid for it; applies to 
missionary leadership; Noble lectures at Harvard. 


Brown, ArtHur J. The Foreign Missionary. pp. 412. 1907. S. V. M. 
68 cents. Revell. $1.50. 


Best single volume on missions for the prospective missionary; defines his errand, 
activities, and relationships. 


The Call, Qualifications, and Preparation of Missionary Candidates. pp. 248. 
S. V. M. 35 cents, 50 cents. 


_ A well-made collection of papers and addresses of practical value to any consider- 
ing foreign missions as a life-work. 


Sie te. O. Missions in the Plan of the Ages. pp. 280. 1909. Rev- 
ell. $1.25. 


A vigorous treatment of the Scriptural basis for the missionary enterprise. 


Counsel to New Missionaries. pp. 145. 1905. Board of Foreign Missions 
Presbyterian Church. 20 cents. 


Eleven missionaries from six fields give informal advice of value to all prospective 
missionaries; excellent. 


Dennis, JAMES S. The New Horoscope of Missions. pp. 248. 1908. Rev- 
ell. $1.00. 

Modern aspects at home and abroad of the foreign missionary und ing; 

able appendix on “The Message of Christianity to Gihee yeliaions ™ po ore sg 


DENNIS, JAMEs S. Social Evils of the Non-Christian World. 
S. V. M. 40 cents. Of Pp. 172. 


Concise, scholarly survey of the social problems created 
non-Christian faiths; a social summons to vee missionary, sei Meg Mit: 
Extis, WitttaM T. Men and Missions. pp. 315. 1909. Sunday School 
Times. $1.25. “i 


A _journalist’s impressions, after keen observation on many mission fields, of the 


missionary enterprise; contains frank, practical suggestion issi 
well as a call to the home base. ee = S 2or She 


Garver, W. H. T. D. M. Thornton. pp. 283. 1909. Revell. $1.25. 


SEES work, interrupted at an early age, of a leader among Student Volunteers in. 
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GotLockx, Grorcina A. Candidates in Waiting. pp. 135. 55 cents. Church 
Missionary Society. 


Outlines the general circumstances sueroundice the missionary’s life on the field 
and the conditions of his work; contains much helpful counsel; of special value to 
lady missionaries. 


Gottockx, Grorcina A. Missionaries at Work. pp. 182, 1905. Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 80 cents. 


Suggestions as to the practical preparation of missionaries; primarily intended for 
students expecting to go out under the Church Missionary Society, but for the most 
part of equal value to all prospective missionaries. 


Gorvon, A J. The Holy Spirit in Missions. pp. 241. 1893. Revell. 50 cents. 
$1.25. 
Shows impressively the place of the Spirit in missionary effort; of special value 
to present or intending missionaries. 


Jounson, THomas Cary. Introduction to Christian Missions. pp. 220. 1909. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 75 cents. 


A thoughtful study of the principles of missions; at times suggestive, though the 
treatment is along the usual lines. 


Lawrence, Epwarp A. Introduction to the Study of Foreign Missions. 
pp. 143. I901. S. V. M. 25 cents, 40 cents. 


Constitutes the permanently valuable portions of the larger volume, “Modern Mis- 
sions in the East’’; a valuable contribution to the science of missions. 


Morcan, G. CAMPBELL. The Missionary Manifesto. pp. 157. 1909. Revell. 


75 cents. 
A study of the Great Commission, discussing the authority of the missionary en- 
terprise, the message, and the commissioners. 


Mort, Jonn R. The Evangelization of the World in This Generation. 
pp. 245. 1900. S. V. M. 35 cents, $1.00. 


Classic on the Watchword of the Student Volunteer Movement; should be mas- 
tered by every volunteer. 


Murray, Anprew. The Key to the Missionary Problem. pp. 204. 1901. 
American Tract Society. 75 cents. 


_ A study of the place of prayer as the most essential factor in the world’s evangeli- 
zation. 


Murray, J. Lovett. The Apologetic of Modern Missions. pp. 80. 19009. 
S. V. M. 20 cents. 


Analysis of the common criticisms of foreign missions, together with references 
wherein answers may be found. 


Sprer, Ropert E. Christianity and the Nations. 1910. Revell. 


Duff lectures for 1910. Full of information on the theory, practice and problems 
of missions which the missionary should possess; contains a valuable chapter on the 
attitude and message of Christianity to the non-Christian religions. 


Speer, Rozert E. A Memorial of Alice Jackson. pp. 128. 1909. Revell. 


75 cents. 
Story of the work and influence of a Smith College Student Volunteer who was 
prevented from reaching the field. 


Students and the Modern Missionary Crusade. pp. 713. 1906. S. V. M. 


$1.50. 
Report of the Nashville Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement, 1906; 
full of reliable information on a wide variety of missionary themes. 


Students and the Present Missionary Crisis. 1910. S. V. M. $1.50. 
Addresses given at the Rochester Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement; 
a mine of information and illustration. 


WatsHe, W. G. Ways That Are Dark. pp. 276. Kelley & Walsh, Shang- 


hai. $1.50. | 
Gives points of etiquette and rules for general conduct in China; of special value 
enly to missionaries to that ceremonious country. 
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Wetsu, R. E. The Challenge to Christian Missions pp. 188. 1902. Allen- 
son. 30 cents, $1.00. 


Pointed, and for the most part convincing, replies to critics of foreign missions, 
answering the challenge that the work is Hane objectionable, superfluous religious- 
ly, and in its outcome morally and socially unsatisfactory. 


World Wide Evangelization. pp. 691. 1902. S. V. M. $1.50. 
Report of the Toronto Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement, 1902. 


Wricut, Henry B. A Life With a Purpose. pp. 317. 1908. Revell. $1.50. 


Life of Lawrence Thurston, of Yale, a leader in missionary activity among students 
te qlee As representative of the Yale Mission in China; a life mastered by the 
atchword. 


BOOKS OF DEVOTION 


American Revised Bible. Nelson. pp. 300. I90I. 25 cents. 


The most accurate of all existing versions or translations of the Holy Scriptures; 
indispensable for all Bible students. 


Assort, LyMAN. The Great Companion. pp. 160. 1905. Macmillan. $1.00. 
A book which treats of the immanence of God and suggests the possibility of fel- 


lowship with Him amidst all the mysteries of life. 
Arrxen, W. Hay. Divine Ordinance of Prayer. pp. 312. 1903. Dunton. 
$1.25. 
A treatise on prayer by the well-known English preacher and evangelist. 


ANpbrEws, LANCELOT. Private Devotions of. Pott & Co. $1.00. 


A collection of very brief prayers, for each day of the week, and for special occa- 
pone selected from the private devotions of the famous Bishop of Winchester (1555- 
1626). 


ArtHur, W. M. The Tongue of Fire; or The True Power of Christianity. 


pp. 350. 1905. Harper. 75 cents. 
A discussion of the work of the Holy Spirit. 


Bunyan, JoHn. Pilgrim’s Progress. 1902. Nelson. Leather, $1.25. 
Among the greatest of English classics; an allegory of the Christian Life. 


a ape Horace. Sermons for the New Life. pp. 456. 10907. Scribner. 
1.00. 
A helpful series for young Christians. 


Bonar, ANDREw A. Memoirs and Remains of Rev. R. M. McCheyne. pp. 648. 
1892. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. $2.00. 
A stimulating and spiritual biography of a great preacher and saintly character. 


ve bane Henry. The Ideal Life. pp. 320. 1906. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1.50. 
A series of Prof. Drummond’s earlier and most helpful addresses. 


prane F. de S. Letters to Men. pp. 305. Longmans, Green. 1808. 
1.00. 


Excellent examples of the mode of thought and writing of the famous French 
mystic (1651-1715). 


Finney, CHARLES G. Memoirs of Rev. Charles G Finney. pp. 477. Revell. 
1908. $1.25. 


A brief life of one of America’s greatest evangelists. 


Gorvon, A. J. Ministry of the Spirit. Revell. 25 cents, 30 cents, $1.00. 
A book on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


Gorpon, S. D. Quiet Talks on Power. Revell. 75 cents. 
A popular treatment of the work of the Holy Spirit. 


Gore, CHARLES. Prayer and the Lord’s Prayer. Wells, Gardner. ts. 6d. 


A collection of brief papers by the well-known Anglican; three on the conditions 
of prayer, and seven on the teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, : 
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HERBERT, GeorcE. The Temple. pp. 257. F. A. Stokes, 75 cents, 


The full title, “A Priest to the Temple; or The Country Parson His Ch 
Rule of Holy Life,” suggests the contents of thi ine di shel VoHeC eee 
fos Gusto ae nee gg is quaint devotional volume, which was 


ILtincwortH, J. R. Christian Character. pp. 206. 1906. Macmillan. $2.00. 
A volume of helpful and popular lectures on the elements of Christian ethics. 


Jowett, J. H. The Passion for Souls. pp. 125. 1905. Revell. 50 cents. 


A helpful and inspiring book for “personal workers.” 


Kesie, Joun. The Christian Year. Macmillan. $1.00. 


A volume of exquisite poems for the days of the Church year, beginni i 
superb “morning” and “evening” hymns. " eet area 


Kempis, THoMAS A. Imitation of Christ. Dutton. 40 cents, 50 cents, $2.00. 


Commonly assigned the supreme place among medieval devotional books, and of 
immense popularity today. 


Kine, Henry CHURCHILL. The Laws of Friendship, Human and Divine. 
pp. 159. 1910. Macmillan. $1.25. 
A philosophy of life and religion in terms of friendship. 


Kwnicut, Grorce H. In the Secret of His Presence. pp. 239. 1905. Arm- 
strong. $1.25. 
A summons to the cultivation of the devotional life, 


Law, Writram. A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. pp. 422. n. d. 
Macmillan. 75 cents. 


A book which has held a chief place in devotional literature for nearly two cen- 
turies; practical, helpful. 


LAWRENCE, BROTHER. Practice of the Presence of God; the Best Rule of a 
Holy Life. pp. 63. Revell. 30 cents. 


A brief booklet which has been a transforming inspiration to thousands, 


McCture, James G. K. A Mighty Means of Usefulness. Revell. 50 cents. 


A strong and moving appeal in behalf of intercessory prayer as a means of useful- 
‘ness held in trust by the Christian believer. 


McFapyENn, Joun E. In the Hour of Silence. pp. 212. 1902. Revell. $1.00. 
Brief and suggestive meditations on things that pertain to the spiritual life, 


Martueson, Georce. Searchings in the Silence. pp. 240. 1895. Cassell. 
$1.25. 


A collection of yery brief devotional meditations. 


Monrap, D. G. The World of Prayer. Scribner. $1.25. 


Illuminating chapters on the ministry of intercession. 


Moute, H. C. G. Secret Prayer. Whittaker. 40 cents. 
A volume in which the Bishop of Durham treats the theme most helpfully. 


Murray, ANDREW. Ministry of Intercession. Revell. 75 cents. 
One of the most inspiring books ever written on intercessory prayer. 


Murray, ANDREW. With Christ in the School of Prayer. pp. 274. Revell. 


75 cents. hee, ; 
A series of studies presenting the teachings of Christ in relation to prayer. 


Myers, F. W. H. St. Paul. pp. 53. 1908. Macmillan. 75 cents. 
A poem presenting the character of the great Apostle. 


Puetrs, Austin. The Still Hour. Lothrop. 60 cents, $1.00. 
A helpful handbook of devotion. 
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Rosinson, Forses. Letters to His Friends. pp. 200. 1909. Longmans. $1.00. 


Suggests the inner life of the talented Cambridge scholar, and is a strong incentive 
to prayer and personal work. 


Scott, TEMPLE. Confessions of St. Augustine. r1oo1. Dutton. $1.50. 
An edition of the famous autobiographical writings of the great Church Father. 


Speer, Ropert E. A Memorial of a True Life. pp. 308. 1808. Revell. $1.00. 
Life story of Hugh McA. Beayer; an inspiring little volume of modern biography. 


Speer, Ropert E. Remember Jesus Christ. pp. 220. 1809. Revell. 75 cents. 
A brief appeal to give Christ the supreme place in the thought and heart. 


Speer, Ropert E. Christ and Life. pp. 232. 1901. Revell. 80 cents. 
A message concerning the Lordship of Christ. 


Speer, Ropert E. The Master of the Heart. pp. 241. 1908. Revell. $1.00 


A series of addresses intended primarily for college audiences. 


Torrey, R. A. How to Pray. 1900. Revell. 15 cents, 50 cents. 
Bible studies on the theme of prayer. 


TRUMBULL, Henry Ciay. Prayer; Its Nature and Scope. pp. 160. 1896. 
Revell. 60 cents. 
A helpful volume by the late editor of the Sunday School Times. 


bottles Century New Testament. pp. 523. 1004. Revell. $1.00; $2.00; 
3.00. 


A translation into modern colloquial English. 


> 


hb pr Joun. The Mind of the Master. pp. 338. 10908. Dodd, Mead. 
1.50. 


A volumé of religious essays by the late ‘Ian Maclaren.” 
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SECTION CONFERENCES 
ON COUNTRIES 


AFRICA 

CHINA : 

InpIA AND CEYLON 

JAPAN. i 2 ‘ : ‘ 
KOREA 


Latin AMERICA (including the Philp 
pine Islands) 


SouTH-EASTERN ASIA: gees A, 
sam, Siam, Laos and Malaysia) . 


Western ASIA 


Rev. Chas. R. Watson, Presiding 
Prof. Harlan P. Beach, Presiding 
George Sherwood Eddy, Presiding 
Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, Presiding 
Rev. T. E. E. Shore, Presiding 


Robert E. Speer, Presiding 


Rev. F. P. Haggard, Presiding. 
Harry Wade Hicks, Presiding 


CLASSES OF INSTITUTIONS 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 

NormaL ScHooLs 

MepicaL ScHOOLS A : : 
UNIVERSITIES AND sche scilai sneciign 


I.) 


UNIVERSITIES AND oe (Sennon 
1BES gs AeA eee on Aa be es 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Brste AND MIssioNARyY TRAINING 
ScHOOLS 2 : 4 R 


Girts’ BoarDING SCHOOLS . 
PROFESSORS AND INSTRUCTORS 


Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, Presiding 
Miss Ethel Cutler, Presiding 
Wellington H. Tinker, Presiding 


E. C. Carter, Presiding 


_T. H. Billings, Presiding 


David R. Porter, Presiding 


Prof. Harlan P. Beach, Presiding 
Miss Louise Holmquist, Presiding 
Prof. Edward C. Moore, Presiding 


DENOMINATIONAL CONFERENCES 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
Baptists (oF THE NoRTHERN STATES) 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 
AMERICAN FRIENDS . 
MeEtHopist CHuRCH OF CANADA . 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
(General Synod) 4 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 


CHURCH 
(General Council) : 


Free Metuopist CHuRCH . 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FREE nee 
TISTS ‘ : 


SouTHERN Sarees Conreeeans 
Metuopist EprscopAL CHURCH . 
Mertuopist ProTEsTANT CHURCH 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN CANADA 
EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 

WESLEYAN METHODIST ConnacnOn 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


C. H. Patton, Presiding 
F. P. Haggard, Presiding 
M. T. Morrill, Presiding 
Charles E. Tebbetts, Presiding 
A. Sutherland, Presiding 
F. M. Rains, Presiding 


ees 


Rev. L. B. Wolf, Presiding 


Rev. 
Rev. 


George Drach, Presiding 
B. Winget, Presiding 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Henry M. Ford, Presiding 

R. J. Willingham, Presiding 
A. B. Leonard, Presiding 
Rev. Fred C. Klein, Presiding 

Rev. L. Norman Tucker, Presiding 
Rev. George Johnson, Presiding 
Rev. A. T. Jennings, Presiding 
Rev. Allen E. Armstrong, Presiding 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONVENTION 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN U. S. A. 


PROTESTANT EpiscopaAL CHURCH IN 
Unritep States oF AMERICA 


PROGRESSIVE BRETHREN a ‘ 
REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 
REFORMED CHURCH IN Unrrep STATES 


MerHopist Episcopal CHURCH, 
SouTH : : : é 


UNITED Ceopanen, 2 $ 

Unitep EVANGELICAL Gaoxcu 
Unirep PrespyTERIAN CHURCH 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN U. S. 
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Rey. Stanley White, Presiding 


John W. Wood, Presiding 

Rev. A. D. Guagey, Presiding 
Rev. W. I. Chamberlin, Presiding 
Rev. James I. Good, Presiding 


Rev. W. W. Pinson, Presiding 
Rev. S. S. Hough, Presiding 
Rev. B. H. Niebel, Presiding 
Rev. C. R. Watson, Presiding 
Rev. J. O. Reavis, Presiding 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON MEETINGS 


StupenT DeLEcaTes (MEN) 
STUDENT DELEGATES (WoMEN) 
Men or RocHESTER 

WoMEN oF RocHESTER 

Younc Prortx’s Societies . 
SunpAy ScHooL CHILDREN 
Boys 


Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, Presiding 
Miss Bertha Condé, Presiding 
William A, Hubbard, Jr., Presiding 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Presiding 
Harry Wade Hicks, Presiding 
William D. Murray, Presiding 
David R. Porter, Presiding 


ROCHESTER COMMITTEES 
THE ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OFFICERS FOR 1909 


E. G. Miner, President 


George Dietrich, First Vice-President 
A. J. Townson, Second Vice-President 
A. B. Eastwood, Third Vice-President 
B. E. Chase, Treasurer 
Roland B. Woodward, Secretary 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


William A. Hubbard, Ae 
John -B, Frey 

S. R. Clarke : 
Livy S. Richard 

H. H. Stebbins, Jr. 
George B. Watkins 
Neil 


Chairman 

Chairman Hospitality Committee 
Chairman Finance Committee 
Chairman Publicity Committee 
Chairman Halls Committee 
Treasurer 


cMillan, Jr., Executive Secretary, Representing the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Student Volunteer Movement 


E. G. Miner 

Joseph Farley 
President Rush Rhees 
Edgar N. Curtice 
Rev. H. H. Stebbins 
H. B. Graves 

L. G. Wetmore 

M. B. Shantz 

Walter S. Hubbell, Jr. 
Joseph T. Alling 
President A. H. Strong 
A. M. Lindsay 


Dr. William S, Ely 
John C. McCurdy 
John H. Gregory ; 
George W. Robinson 
A. D. McKee 
Professor Walter Rauschenbusch 
Roland B. Woodward 
George Wilding 

C. M. Thoms 

R. A. Hamilton 

W. J. Trimble 
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HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE 


John B. Frey, Chairman 
Dr. H. H. Stebbins, Vice-Chairman 


Dr. Thornton B. Penfield, Secretary, Representing the Executive Committee 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 


E. A. Stebbins 

Louis S. Foulkes 

Eugene C. Denton 

William MacFarlane 

Mrs. Granger A. Hollister 
Mrs. Ralph R« Fitch 

Mrs. Walter S. Hubbell, Jr. 
Mrs. Edmund Ocumpaugh, Jr. 
Rey. Charles H. Rust 

Rey. William A, R. Goodwin 
Rev. F. J. Tower 


Rev. Conrad Hooker 
Albert Helmkamp 
Robert Tait 

Prof. H. D. Minchin 
Mrs. J. F. Dinkey 
Mrs. Levi S. Ward 
Mrs. P. V. Crittenden 
Miss Lulu Baetzel 
Rev. C. A. Hauser 
Rev. G. S. Eldredge 
Dean J. W. A. Stewart 


CHAIRMEN SPECIAL COMMITTEES ON HOSPITALITY FOR DIFFERENT CHURCHES 


Mrs. Wm. P. Perry 

Mrs. John A. Nagle 
Mrs. Ida E. Brower 
Mrs. P. V. Crittenden 
Mrs. F, R. Daniels 
Mrs. J. S. McKee 

Miss Florence McLaughlin 
Mrs. Charles R. Barber 
Mrs. G. H. Fickes 

Mrs. J. M. Brown 

Mrs. F. H. Clement 
Mrs. George W. Burling 
Miss Anna M. Dinsmore 
Mrs. Charles H. Mason 
Mrs. W. H. Rowerdink 
Mrs. Carl Close 

Mr. William Hartung 
Mrs. C. Maser 

Miss May Hibregtsen 
Miss Helen Martin - 
Mrs. F. H. Lee 

Mrs. Charles Reitz 

Mrs, Leonard DeYoung 
Mrs. Charles Holgworth 
Mrs. Joseph Pagels 


Mrs. J. E. Wolcott 
Mrs. L. S. Ward 

Mrs. John F. Alden 
Miss Mary Humphrey 
Mrs. A. D. McKee 
Mrs. Frank J. Baker 
Mrs. A. L. Thompson 
Mrs. G. F. Hausser 
Mrs. Martha B. Arentz 
Mrs. A. H. K. Woodcock 
Mrs. Belle Baldwin 
Mrs. H. W. Ham 

Mrs. Charles S. Gibbs 
Mrs. J. C. McCurdy 
Mrs. Rosa Roach 

Miss Ruth Gillice 

Mrs. S. Paul 

Mrs. W. M. Rowad 
Mrs. Emma H. Robeson 
Mrs. Sarah Hughes 
Miss Alicia Morey 
Miss Louise Latz 

Mrs. A. K. Lent 

Miss Lucinda Palmer 
Mrs. H. C. Burne 
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STATISTICS OF THE CONVENTION 


_ Student Delegates ; 

Presidents and Faculty Members : : ; 
Out-of-College Volunteers and Missionaries Cader a pomeneity 
Foreign Missionaries 4 

Secretaries and Other Officers of pe Boards a Societies 
Secretaries of Young Women’s Christian Associations 
Secretaries of Young Men’s Christian Associations .. 
Secretaries of Laymen’s Missionary Movement 

Officers of National and State Young People’s Moveniente 
Editors and Press Representatives 5 A : ; 
Speakers 3 

Executive Committee ofa Eonceewica Spitient \Valumtect Movement 
Officers of the Convention 

Fraternal Delegates 

Guests and Special Deleentes 


Deduct for Names Counted more than Once 


Total Number of Institutions Represented 


595 


INDEX 


A 


“Abounding Sufficiency of Jesus Christ to 
Meet the Needs of Men, The,” address 
by Robert E, Speer. 7-13; Jesus Christ 
able to satisfy all needs of human heart, 
7;, even physical needs, 8; moral and 
spiritual needs, 8; He gives to men the 
principle of the serving life, the principle 
of life, 9; in realm of heart fellowships, 
9; satisfies longing after Heavenly fellow- 
ship, 9; the questionings and desires of 
men satisfied by Christ, 10; He satisfies 
longing for perfect character, 10; Jesus 
Christ not only ideal of all humanity but 
our Lord, 11, 12. 

Adam, John Douglas. Address on “‘The 
Natural History of Missionary Conscious- 
ness in the Individual Life,’”’ 179-185. 

Adana, 79, 361, 398. 

Afghanistan, without a witness for Christ, 
370; punishment to blind victims, 372; 
most difficult to enter, 373; no European 
allowed without permit, 373; civilization 


in, 373. 

“Africa, God’s Great Challenge to the Chris- 
tian Church,” address by J. C. Hartzell, 
84-92; Africa divided among European 
nations and colonial empires developed, 
84; development material resources, 85; 
Christian Church challenged to make new 
civilization Christian, 85; three Africas, 
85; European population outpouring into 
Africa, 86; Pagan Africa, 86, 87; Moham- 
medan Africa, 87; Mohammedanism mov- 
ing towards heart of continent, 88, 89; 
situation not discouraging, 89; govern- 
ments will co-operate, 89, 90; progress 
made in pagan Africa, 90; gospel must 
be given to pagan Africa before Moham- 
medanism, 91; duty of Church to Africa, 

I; missionaries needed, 192. : 

Africa: books on, 554, 5553 Moslem, mis- 
sionary situation in, 205-207; pagan, 208; 
situation in, 209, 211; urgency of the 
situation in ‘Moslem, 211-215; Egypt, 211, 
212; urgency of situation in Pagan, 216- 
217; concerning African women, 217, 218; 
native church in South, 218, 219. : 

Albanians, Armenians, and Kurds, magnifi- 
cent energies of, in the history of politics, 
and religion, 74. 

Alexander, J. R, Address on “The Urgency 
of the Situation in Moslem Africa,” 211- 


215. 
Alberdi, M., an Argentine publicist, 100. 
Ameen, Judge Kasim, quoted, 78, 79. 
American Bible Society, 149. 

American Board, 147, 472. : 
ee Christians, influences of, in Tur- 

ke 0, 364. 

Rete a dinaries, martyrdom of, 347. 
Anatolian Railway, 57. 


Angell, James B., quoted, 363. 

Appeal, South cnecicwe. : ee 

Appreciation, words of, to Rochester, 499. 

Arabia: books on, 557, 558; 73, 74) 75+ 
81; mission stations in, 371. 

Arabic scriptures, orders for 100,000 copies 


of, 75. 
Archimedes, 5, 
aeeepeiis Republic, 9. 

illiteracy in, 96; s 

situation in, 320. 
Armenian schools, 363. 
Arya Somaj, 261, 
Asia: books on, 556-566; Eastern, chang- 

ing conditiond in, 57-63; Southern, 63- 

0; Central, 374; heart of, 72, 373; 
outh-Eastern, 343-354; Lower Siam, 343; 

Laos 3453 _a typical mission in 

Dutch Ma aysia, 347; Burma, 351; As- 

sam, 354; influence of Japan’s victory 

over Russia, 473; Western, impending 
struggle in, 71-84; dawn of liberty in, 

71; Opportunities in, 82; Western, Tur- 

key, Persia and Arabia, 357-370; reasons 

for a more adequate, prompt and aggres- 
sive effort to evangelize these lards, 

359; value of education as a missionary 

agency in Turkey, 362; woman’s work 

for Mohammedan women, 366; the un- 

occupied fields of, 370. 

Asia Minor, schools in, 363, 365. 
Asiatic Turkey, accessibility of, 74. 
Assam, address by W. E. Witter, 354-356. 


3; exports of, 94; 
Aas statistics, ear 


B 


Backward Races, The, Responsibilities of 
Christian Nations Toward, 111-116, 

Bannerji, K. C., quoted, 133. 

Barton’s ‘“The Unfinished Task,” 22, 

Baskerville, 176. 

Bassein Sgaw Karen Mission, Burma, 353. 

Batak Mission, 348-349. 

Bates, H. Roswell. Address on ‘‘Korean 
Missions From the Viewpoint of a Trav- 
eler,’”’ 299-300; address on “The Will of 
God for the Individual,” 487-490. 

Beach, Harlan P., address on “China as 
a Field for Life-Service,”’ 240-246. 

Beirut Press, 75. 

Bible, the, in languages of Western Asia, 
75; for the Moslems of China, 75; faith 
in, 138-140; influence of in life of In- 
dian of Canadian West, story of, 138; 
text-book in Mission School in Turkey, 


365. < 
Bibliography of missionary literature, 539- 


590. itor 
Biviseye’s book, “Individual Training in 
Our Colleges,” referred to, 494. 
Bismarck, quoted, 45. 
Bokhara, missionaries wanted in, 372. 
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Bolivia, illiteracy of, 96. 

Bonar, Horatius, quoted, 174. 

Boone College, China, 48, 49. : 

Bosworth, E. I. Address on “The Dis- 
covery of God,” 189-195. 

Bexer outbreak in China, 62. 

Brahman of India, 132. 

Brahmo Somaj movement, 261. 

Brainard, David, 172, 398. : 

Brazil, illiteracy in, 95;, educational back- 
wardness, 96; illegitimacy in, 97; 
woman’s work in, 321. 

Bright, John, opinion of, 

nited States, 474. 

British Student Volunteer 
Union, The, 22. 

Brooks, Phillips, referred to, 444, 445. | 

Brown, A. J. Address on “The Changing 
Conditions in Eastern Asia,” 57-62; “The 
Foreign Missionary,’ 22; address on 
“The Present Missionary Situation in 
Korea,” 301-302. 

Brown, Tom, of Rugby, 443, 444. Nic as 

Bryce, James. Address on ‘Responsibili- 
ties of Christian Nations Toward the 
Backward Races,” 109-116. 

Buddhism, a missionary religion, 449. 

Burke, Edmund, quoted, 337. 

Burma: address on, Wallace St. John, 351- 
354- 

Burlingame, Anson, 474. 

Bushnell, Horace, quoted, 192, 193 

Butler, President of Columbia University, 
quoted, 97. f 


regarding the 


Missionary 


Cc 


Cable greetings from various countries, 
500. 

“Call for Men of Theological Training,” 
address by S. M. Zwemer, 447- 
4505 1—character of missionary work 
emands highest intellectual leadership, 
447,. 448; broad training needed, 447; 
administrative ability needed, 447; 2— 
the character and attitude of non-Chris- 
tian religions and philosophies demand 
men of theological training, 448-450. 

Canada, wealth of, 152; national missionary 
policy of, 155; missionary contributions 
Oe 477; National missionary campaign 
of, 479. 

Capen, g. B. Address on “The Respon- 
sibility of Laymen for the Promotion of 
the Foreign Missionary Enterprise,” 471- 


475. 

Cary, William, quoted, 404. 

Censorship in Turkey, 78. 

Ceylon, books on, 561-563. 

eiallesay to the Christian church—Africa, 
4-92. 

Chee Mr., of Tientsin, conversion of, 
48. 

Changed Situation in the Unevangelized 
World, the, and Its Message to the 
Christian Spirit in the Universities and 
Colleges of the West: (1) In Eastern 
Asia; (2) in the Indian Empire and 
Southern Asia; (3) in Western Asia; 
(4) - Africa, and in Latin America, 
57-108. 

“Changing Conditions in Eastern Asia,” ad- 
dress by Arthur J. Brown, 57-63; chang- 
ing conditions affect our missionary re- 
sponsibility, 58; political changes, 59; 
commercial and economic changes, 58; 
intellectual changes, 59; moral changes, 
60; combined result an upheaval of so- 
ciety, 60; one finds impact of revolu- 
tionary forces, 60; Christian ideals neces- 
sary to counteract evils of materialistic 
civilization, 61; ethnic faith in Asia not 
a religion, 61; spiritual conditions chang- 
ing, 61; story of missionary effort in- 


INDEX S 


spiring, 61; teachings of Christ leaven- 
ing society, 62; advance in China since 
Boxer outbreak, 62; high quality of 
missionaries required, 62. 2 

Child, The Abbie B., Memorial School, 


236. 
Chile, illiteracy in, 95, 96; money spent 
for education, 97. 


China: books on, 559-561; Chinese stu- 
dents and evangelization of, 47-503 
students must be evangelized, 45; 


modern education recent, 47; estimated 
number students, 47; to be evangelized 
by native workers, 47; examples students 
giving themselves to Christian ministry, 
48, 49; number Christians in, 62; Boxer 
outbreak, 62; influenced by Indian 
thought, 128; calls for men and women 
of intellectual] training, 128-129, 130, 
131; open as never before, 223; move- 
ment towards constitutional government, 
223; reforms, 223, 224; progress of Chris- 
tianity in, 224; educational development, 
225, 227, 230; work for women in, 234- 
236; medical missions in, 237-240; edu- 
cation, modern, in, —. . 

“China as a Field for Life Service,” ad- 
dress by H. P. Beach, 240-245; op- 
portunity to, invest full manhood, 241; 
needs of missionaries of spiritual 
power and human interest, 241, 2423 
in need of men _ with capacity for 
friendship, 242; in need of men 
who are willing to make sacrifice, 243; 
opportunities for service in China com- 
pared with the United States, 244, 245; 
situation in, 379-380; Confucian system 
in, 380. 

China Inland Mission, 46. 

Chinese government schools, 59. 

“Chinese Students and the Evangelization 
of China,” address by Arthur Rugh, 47- 
50; China contecca es students, 47; 
modern school system in China, 47; China 
to be won by natives, 47; native church 
must be directed by educated leadership, 
48; Student Movement must do more to 
evelop native leadership, 48; students 
consecrating themselves to Christian work, 
48, 49; great leaders, spiritual and finan- 
cial, being raised up through Move- 
ment, 50. 

Chinese students in Japan, 46. 

Chinese Students’ Christian Union, 40. 

Christ, see Jesus Christ. 

Christian Church, God’s Challenge to, Re- 
specting Africa, 84-92. 

Christian Church, 115. 

Christian conquest in Europe: historically 
considered, 381. 

“Christian Faith Means Christian Mission- 
ary Living,” address by P. M. Rhine- 
lander, 433-436; return to first principles 
necessary, 433; every man lives by the 
creed he has, 434; result of faith in God 
in the lives of men, 434-435; our great 
need to be led of the Spirit, 435; true 
missionary preparation ossible only 
through the work of the g irit, 436. 

Christian Nations, Responsibilities of To- 
ward Backward Nations, 111-116. 

Christian Statesmen, the Present-day De- 
mand for, on the Mission Field 127-136. 

gars ge Our, Is It Worth Propagat- 
ing? 3-7. 

Christiansen, J. Address on ‘The Situa- 
tion in Venezuela,” 324. 

Chunder Sen, 261. 

Church Missionary Society, 39. 

Church Union in India, 259. 

Church, young people of, 156; the native, 
in South Africa, 218. 

Claims of Latin-America, Spiritual, 92-108. 

Colleges, The Promotion of Missionary 
Giving in Our, 413-417. 
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Colombia, Foreign Trade of, 94. 

Colonies, thirteen American, 249, 250. 

Colton, E. T. Address on “‘The Promotion 
of Giving to Missions Among Students,” 
413-415. 

Conference of theological students and 
professors, 433-456. 

Confucius, classics of, 59. 

Contributions, of Burman Christians, 353; 
to missions by American and Canadian 
students, 533. 

Consecration, in home church, 147-151. 

Convention sermons: the discovery of God, 
189; the highly multiplying power of 
obedience, 196. : 

Corbett, Hunter, 57. 

Correll, I. H. Address on “The Urgency 
ue Present Situation in Japan,’”’ 293- 
296. 

Crises, synchronizing of, 306. 

Crisis, present world, 385. 

Cromer, Lord, quoted, 77, 206, 207. 

Cross and the Crescent, the, impending 
struggle for supremacy in, 72. 

Cushing, Dr. J. N., 352. 

Cyprian, Bishop, quoted, 149. 


D 


Damascus, railroad, 71. 

Dancing Girl System abolished in State 
of Mysore, 261. 

Dante, quoted, 116, 261. 

Day, Miss D. Address on “Mission Study 
in Girls’ Boarding Schools,” 402-405. 
Dearing, J. L. Address on “*The Present 
Missionary Situation in Japan,’ 277-279. 
Decennial missionary conference of India, 

action of, 478. 

“Decisive Hour in the History of, Protes- 
tant Missions,” address by. Dr. Julius 
Richter, 119-223; (1) the great task of 
church is evangelism of primitive races, 
I19, 120; (2) second task which awaits 
the church is the evangelization of the 
cultured nations of the East, 121, 122; 
(3) we ate beginning to realize the whole 
manifold world of religious beliefs is 
one great and coherent evolution of the 
religious genius of mankind, 122; the 
final task of Christian religion and Prot- 
estant missions to show that Christianity 
is the one great religion of God, and that 

_ other religions must be displaced, 122. 

‘Desire of India,” 39. 

“Discovery of God,” address by E. I. Bos- 
worth, 189-196; the most precious pos- 
session of human race is Jesus Christ, 
189; presence of God not at first most 
evident fact of personal experience, 189; 
Jesus gave fundamental direction for 
the discovery of God, 191; if man would 
discover God, he must adjust himself to 
the nature of God, 191; he must act like 
a son and obey God as Father, 191-192; 
prayer necessary, 192,.193; he must treat 
all men as his brothers, 193, 194; Jesus 
helps men into way of finding God by 
helping them pray, 194; helps them to 
obey, 194; result of discovering God a 
growing likeness in character to Him, 
LOSS 

Divorce in Persia, 363. 

Durand, Sir Mortimer, 33. 

Dutch East Indies, 348. | . 3 

Dutch Malaysia, typical mission in, 347. 


E 


East and West, 133. be oe 
Ecuador, foreign trade of, 94; illegitimacy 
| 


of, 97- 


Eastern Asia, Changing Conditions in, 57- 


63. 

Eddy, D. Brewer. Address on “The Pro- 
motion of Giving to Missions Among 
Students,” 416-418, 

Eddy, George Sherwood. Address on “Is 
Our Christianity Worth Propagating?” 
-6; address on “The Indian Empire and 

outhern Asia,” 63-70; address on “Op- 
eee and Importance of Reaching 
tudents, Influential Classes and Masses,” 
270-274; address on ‘‘A: Personal Testi- 
mony,” 450-451; address on ‘“‘How to 
Incarnate the Visions of These Days,” 
507-512, 

Edinburgh, 37; medical undergraduate vol- 
unteers, 39; World Missionary Confer- 
ence, 249, 385. 

Education, value of, in Turkey, 362; am- 
bitious young men in Far East seeking, 
59; beginnings of in, China, 379; mis- 
sionaries dotting India with little schools, 
$79 3 in South America, 95; influence on 

oslems of Egypt, 206. 


“Educational Possibilities in China,” ad- 


dress by F. L. H. Pott, 227-230; the 
great desire for Western learning, 227; 
significant because connected with growth 
of patriotic spirit in China, 227; means 
mental conversion of China, 227; means 
increasing influence of rising generation, 
228; means destruction of superstition 
and error, 228; opens up opportunity to 
extend Christian civilization in China, 
229; means training future leaders for 
China, 229; great opportunity for Chris- 
tian educator in China, 229-230. 

“Efficient Ministry a Personal Problem,” 
address by R. P. Wilder, 452-456. 

Eliot, John, quoted, 404. 

“Enlistment ‘of Life,” address by Ruth 
Paxson, 491-493. 

“Enlistment of Life,’”? address by K. S. 
Latourette, 493-495. 

Enver Bey and Niazi Bey, quoted, 363. 

Erdman, C, R.~ Address on “The Place of 
Mission Study in the Theological Curri- 
culum,” 439-440. 

“Essentials for a Mission Study Class 
Leauer,” address by T. H. P. Sailer, 
399-402; earnestness and faith in God, 
399; definiteness of aims, 399, 400; time 
for preparation, 400, gor; ability to con- 
duct a discussion, 401, 402. 

Evangelization of India, Evidences of. the 
Present-day Work of the Holy Spirit in 
the, 255; Some Reasons for an Ade- 
quate, Prompt and Aggressive Effort for 
the, 262. 

Evangelization, of the Far East, the Part of 
Oriental Students in, 45-47; of China, 
47-503 = Western Asia, 359-362; laymen 
and, 476. 

Piaecicatas of the World in this Gen- 
eration, the Watchword of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, Personal Advan- 
tages of, 169-177. 

“Evidences o resent-day Work of the 
Holy Spirit in the Evangelization of In- 
dia,” address by J. P. Jones, 255-262; 
present situation in India encouraging, 
255; (1}} movement of masses towards 
the church, 255-256; (2) revival move- 
ments in many sections, 257; (3) self- 
denying life of Christians and the mis- 
sionary outlook, 257, 258; (4) growing 
spirit of union among the Indian Chris- 
tians, 258, 259; (5) movements among 
people outside of Church, 260, 261. 

“Evidences of the Present-day Work of 
the Holy Spirit in Japan,” address by 
A. Oltmans, 280-283; obstacles to mis- 
sionary efforts being removed, 280; in 
life-work, Verbeck, 280. Three lines of 
work in Japan furnish evidences of work 
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of Holy Spirit; (1) conduct of Prot- 
estant mission work in Japan, 282; (2) 
development of Japanese Church and 
training of Japanese men and women 
for work of the Church, 282; (3) special 
evangelistic efforts, rat 

“Evidences of Present-day Work of_ the 
Holy Spirit in Korea,” address by G. H. 
Jones, 307-313: unity and co-operation 
among Christian forces in Korea, 307; 
marvelous numerous growth of Church, 
308; religious awakening, 308; interest 
in word of God, 309; personal consecra- 
tion of needy native converts, 309-310; 
prayer life of Korean Church, 310-311; 
consistent life of Korean Christians, 
$11-312. 

Executive Committee Student Volunteer 
Movement, Report of, presented by John 
R. Mott, 17-36; a ovement, not or- 
ganization, 17; primary function, 17; 
sailed volunteers, 18; candidate depart- 
ment, 19; growing sense responsibility 
on part of students who remain at home, 
20; gifts to missions by students, 20; 
missionary enterprise of large universi- 
ties, 20; progress of mission study, 21- 
23; improved quality mission study lead- 
ership, 22; text-books, 22; influence of 
Movement on religious life colleges, 23; 
work and influence detained volunteers, 
24; Laymen’s Missionary Movement or- 
ganized, 25; development Student Volun- 
teer Movement in otMer countries, 253 
in Orient, 26; influence Student Volun- 
teers on mission field, 26; watchword of 
Movement, 26-29; need of well equipped 
Student Volunteers to go immediately 
to mission field, 29; increasing demand 
on Volunteer Movement in home land, 
$0; missionary candidates must be thor- 
oughly qualified, 90; staff traveling secre- 
taries should be doubled, 31; increase in 
mission study enrollment necessary, 31; 
Volunteer ands organization to be 
strengthened, 31; professors and teach- 
ers should accept larger responsibility 
for recruiting missionaries, 32; interces- 
sory prayer, secret adequate supply quali- 
fied workers, 32; program should be wi- 
dened, 32; Movement should reach men 
going into diplomatic service army and 
navy and education abroad, 33; respon- 
sibility for Oriental students in Ameri- 
can colleges, 34; universities and colleges 
must become abounding centers of Chris- 
tianity in purest form, if Volunteer 
Movement is to do its greatest work, 34, 
65. 


fy 


Faber, Dr., quoted, 228. 

Fairbairn, Rev. Dr., on “Fatherhood,” ror. 

Faith, importance of, 137-140; the scientific 
venture in action by which we seek to 
transform a reasonable probability into 
@ practical certainty, 191; Christian, 
means missionary living, 433. 

Famines, Hindu and Buddhist, Confucian, 
Mohammedan and Christian, 8. 

Far East: Part of Oriental students in 
the evangelization of, 45-54; comforts of 
traveling in Far East, 57; political changes 
in, 58; commercial changes in, 58; effect 
missionary responsibility, 58; intellectual 
changes of, 59; educational development, 
595 moral conditions, 60; development 
of moral effort, 61; kind of missionaries 
demanded, 127-136; changing conditions 
in, 57-63; difficulties in the evangelization 
of, 121-123; dramatic changes in, during 
the last few years, 377-382, 

aeniaie education among the Moslems, 362, 
363. 


INDEX 


Fiske, Miss: book of “The Word and the 
World,” 22. ; 

Fiske Seminary in Ooroomiah, Persia, 367. 

Foreign Missions, and the Pastor, 437-439. 

Forward League, The, in practical service 
for missions, 161. 

France in Africa, go. 

Fraser, Sir Andrew, of India, 33. 

Fraser, Donald, 4. 


G 


Galvao, Professor, quoted, in regard to 
influence Catholic faith, 327. 

Garo Hills, Assam, India, 354-355. 

Gifts of students to missions, 20; statistics 
of, 533-538. 

Gilder, Richard Watson, quoted, 190. 

Girls’ Boarding Schools, Mission Study in, 
402. 

Girls’ schools in various parts of Persia, 


367. 

Giving to Missions Among Students, The 
Promotion of, 413-417. 

Gladstone, W. E. Words on Reform Bill 
paraphrased, 63. 

Goforth, J. Address on 
China,”’ 230-233. 

Gordon, General, 62. 

Goucher, John B,, gifts of, to missions, 


“Revivals in 


482. 
Grant, Principal: Book of “Great Relig- 
ion of the World,” 9. 


Great Britain, missionary contributions of, 


477- 

Great Britain and Ireland, Student Volun- 
teer Union of, 31, 36-44. 

Grounding in the Faith, The, Importance 
of, Those Who Are to Propagate It, 
137-140. 


H 


Hafiz, Omar Khayyam, and Jelal-ud-din, 
students are today in the mosques of 
India and Java, and even in Oxford and 
Berlin, or by the camp-fires of the Sahara 
Desert, 73° ‘ 

Haggard, F. P. Address on “The Young 
People of the Church Filled with the 
Missionary Spirit,” 156-161. 

Hague Conference, 474. 

Harnack, Prof. Adak, quoted, 5; as to 
comparative religion, 449. 


Harris, W. Address on “Laos,” -346. 

Hart, J. L. Address on “The Situation 
in Argentina,” 320. 

Hartzell, J. re Address on “Africa— 


God’s Great Challenge to the Christian 
Church,” 84-91. 

Hay, John, 474. 

Hecker, Father, quoted, 62. 

Hedin, Sven, the explorer, story of, 239- 


240. 

Hendrix, E. R. Address on “The Mis- 
sionary Vision and Consecration Which 
Should Characterize the Leadership of 
the Home Church,” 147-150; address on 
The Warrant for Protestant Missions in 

h South America,” 336-340. 

Highly Multiplying Power of a Life of 
Obedience,” address by W. F. McDowell, 
196-201; obedience to God is man’s way 
of lifting his own life to highest levels 
of possibility, 196, 197; obedience to 
highest pum life in harmony with those 
eternal forces that make for permanence 
and enlargement, 198; obedience to God 
ae life into harmony with God so that 

e can multiply it, 198; obedience to 
God makes us one with God, a partner, 


not a servant, 199; result of 
obedience, 200. 2 cbs 


Hillis, L. B. Address on “Present Condi- 
tions in the Philippines,” 317-319. 

Hinduism, Mohammedanism and material- 
ism of Asia, slackness will not conquer 
these, 35; inability of to uplift the 
masses in India, 64; its strength, 440. 

History of missions in India, lessons from, 


249. 

Holliday, Miss, of Tabriz, Persia, 367, 368. 

Holy Spirit, evidences of present-day work 
of, in India, 255; in Japan, 280; in 
Korea, 307. 

Home base: Vision and consecration in 
Semseh ses necessary,“147-151; the money 
power of home Church should be related 
to the plans of the Kingdom, 151-1553 
the youth of the Church filled with the 
Missionary spirit, 156-162; the unrealized 
possibilities of intercession, 162-165; 
stronger home base needed, 386, 

Home Church, leadership of, 147-151. 

Honor Roll, sor. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, mission, from 
Constantinople to Aden, and from 
Smyrna to Kirman, 75; in Arabia, 


13, 75. 

“How Professors May Co-operate in the 
Voluntary Missionary Activities of Stu- 
dents,” address by J. L. Murray, 427- 
430: need of students for such co-opera- 
tion, 427; readiness Of professors to co- 
operate, 427; changing conditions in mis- 
sion lands, present plea for leadership 
to colleges, 427; American Christian stu- 
dents now enlarging their missionary 
activities, 427-428; for full success of 
these efforts faculty co-operation neces- 
sary, 428; informal and unofficial as- 
sistance, 428; assistance in social ways, 
428; at missienary meetings, 428-429; by 
leading mission study classes, 429; by 
teaching normal groups, 429; as advisory 
members of misionary committees, 429; 
by discovering men for missionary ser- 
vice, 430; establishing points of contact 
with graduates, 430; give continuity to 
voluntary missionary work of students, 


430. 
“How to Incarnate the Visions of These 
Days,” address by G. S. Eddy, 507-510: 
(1) The vision of a deeper life, 507; (2) 
the vision of a needy world—of South 
America, of the Moslem world of Africa 
and its awful need, of Asia, 508, 509; 
(3) the vision of Jesus Christ Himself, 
509. These visions realized only sur- 
render to, faith in, and communion with, 
py ceus Christ, 509, 510. 

“How the Work of Mission Study in North 
American Institutions Mee be Devel- 
oped,” address by J. L. reek 391- 
396: relation of missionary intelligence 
to missionary progress, 391; vastly larger 
number of students must be reached, 
391; every student should study missions, 
392; cabinet affair in each student Chris- 
tian Association, 392; Bible study not an 
alternative for mission study, 392; plans 
to be laid in advance, 392; due publicity 
should be given, 393; mission study work 
in colleges must be deepened as well as 
widened, 393; the work should be better 
sustained, 393; characterized by scholarli- 
ness, 393; pursued on the group plan of 
study, 393; selection of courses and text- 
books, 394; genuine study required, 394; 
leaders of classes carefully chosen, spe- 
cially prepared and assigned ary to 
their duties, 394; reference material for 
mission study, 394-395; faculty assistance, 
305; Spiritual meaning and value. of 
mission study to be kept always in view, 
395; three requirements in realization of 
spiritual aim, 395-396; special need for 
mission study today, 396. 
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Hutchins, W. J. Address on “The Pro- 
fessor as a Recruiting Force,” 421-426. 


I 


Impending struggle in Western Asia, ad- 
ress sei S. M. Zwemer, 71-84; (1), the 
battlefield of Western Asia, 72-74; terri- 
tory included and population of, 72-73; 
races involved, 74; (2) nature of the 
conflict, 76-81; political struggle, 76; 
77; +struggle - with Mohammedanism, 
= 77-80; (3), the certainty of victory, 82-84. 
Impoztance of Grounding in the Faith 
Those Who Are To Propagate the Faith,” 
address by T. R. O’Meara, 137-140; those 
who undertake to preach the Gospel to 
heathen should understand what they 
speak, 137; the missionary should possess 
a living faith in Jesus Christ, 137-139; 
should believe in Bible, 138-139; the 
missionary should have a message, 139; 
the missionary should have the power of 
the living God, 139, 140. 

“Increasing Demand of the Orient upon 

Colleges of the Occident,’” address by E. 

_ Moore, 377-382; rapid changes in 
Orient, 377; permanent need for evan- 
gelistic work, 377-378; missionary work 
needs educated men as leaders, 378; mis- 
sionary movement in Orient becoming 
an educational reforming and _ civilizing 
movement, 378; progress in China, 379- 
380; situation in Turkey, 380-381; condi- 
tions demand men of highest qualifica- 
tions, 381; the teachers’ responsibility, 
381-382. 

India: books on, 561-568; unrest in, 63; 
British rule in, 64; education in, 64; 
awakening within church in, 65; gain in 
number of native Christians in, 66; new 
missionary spirit iw, »7; demands for 
education in, 68; new attitude toward 
religion in, 68; unity in, 68, 69; religions 
of, 127, 128; calls for missionaries of 
intellectual training, 129; cause of unrest, 
130; new race consciousness, 131, 1323 
Protestant missions in, 249; evidences of 
the pea aey. work of the Holy Spirit 
in the evangelization of, 255; effort for 
evangelization of, 262; promising outlook 
in, 263; new political era in, 264; mis- 
sionary force should be doubled, 265, 
266; work among women of, 267; gov- 
ernment in, 268; immediate aggressive 
work needed, 269; opportunities among 
students, 270-273; first missionary schools, 


379. 

Indian and Japanese Christian Students, 
consecration of, 26. 

“Indian Empire and Southern Asia,” ad- 
dress by George Sherwood Eddy, 63-70; 
present unrest in India encouraging, 63; 
causes of unrest, 63; development in 
India under British rule, 64; awakening 
within the Church of India, 65; two cur- 
rents of workers: (1) mass movement, 65, 
66, 67; (2) new missionary spirit, 67; new 
ideal of life, 68; desire for, education, 
68; new attitude towards religion, 68, 69; 
outlook encouraging in India and 
Asia, 69. ‘ 

Intellectual awakening of, stupendous pro- 
portion now in the Far East, 59- 

“Tntensive Mission Study,” address b 
Shailer Mathews, 441-443; teacher anc 
student must have missionary spirit, 441; 
the foreign mission work a part of the 
great social re-organization of our day, 
442; our teaching should make mission- 
ary apostles, 443. sgiyohce 

Intercession, The Unrealized Possibilities 


of, 162. : 
Tran Bethel, school for girls at Teheran, 
Persia, 366. 
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“Js Our Christianity Worth Propagating?” 
address by George Sherwood Eddy, 
pages 3-7; vital experience of Christ 
necessary, 3; my life a message, 4; 
mastery of Bible, 5; must be man of 
power, 5; must be winner of men, 6; 
must have victory over sin, 6. 

Islam, the teachings of, on every hand, 
clash with modern civilization, 76; a 
state church, 77; its ideals and literature, 
78; modern civilization and, 78; its 
strength and character, 449. 


J 


Japan: books on, 364 565; Buddhism in, 
10; Christian leaders of, 52, 53; students 
in, 54; changing conditions in, 58; world 
power, 58; immorality of youth, 60; edu- 
cational statistics of, 97; awakening of 
thought in modern, 128; ambition in, 
130; new assertion of, 131; present mis- 
sionary situation in, 277; native Chris- 
tian workers, 278; Chinese students in, 
279; evidences of the present-day work 
of the Holy Spirit in, 280; Protestant 


missions in, 281; Japanese church, 282, © 


283; special opportunities of reaching 
students and other influential classes, 
284; evangelistic effort successful in, 
285; need of country districts, 286; work 
for women, 286; demand for teachers of 
music, 287; urgency in, 288; opportunt- 
ties for service among women, 289-2923 
present situation in, 292-295; influence 
in Korea, 294; recent progress in, 3793 
material development of, 473. 
Japanese Student Movement, 
possibilities of, 51-54. 
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esus Christ, His Abounding Sufficiency to 
Meet the Needs of All Men, 7-13; pos- 
sibilities of a life dominated by, 141-144. 
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the Evangelization of India,” 255-261. Ad- 
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Keltie, Dr., 371. 
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Kennedy, John S., bequest of, 475, 480. 

Keswick Convention, address of American 
volunteer at, 37. 

Khorassan, Persia, 371. 
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wireless, 373. 

Kingdom of God, The money power re- 
lated to the, 151. 
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Knapp, Deaconess $. T. Address on “The 
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Korea: books on, 565, 566; political recon- 
struction of, 58; its missions as viewed 
by a traveler, 299-300; present missionary 
situation in, 301-303; revival in, 301; 
Syen Chyun station, 302; why we should 
help now, 303-307; awakening in, 304; 
record of Christian work in, 305 evi- 
dences of the present-day work of the 
Holy Spirit, 307-313; unity among Chris- 
tians in, 307; growth of church in, 308; 
interest manifested in Bible, 308; prayer 
life of, 310, 311; challenge to America, 
312, 313. _ 
orean missionaries celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the arrival of the first 
Protestant missionary, 61. 

Korean Missions from the Viewpoint of a 
Traveler, address by H. R. Bates, 299- 
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Kurdistan, 371. 
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Labaree, Mrs. B. W. Address on “Wom- 
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47» 

Latin America, see South America. 
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listment of Life,” 493-495. 
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gelization and the, 476. 

ps tee ie apenas Movement, the, 25, 

» 155, 157, 169, 471, 473, 476, 482. 

“Laymen and the Wwoa ’s Panncligtinn 
address by J. C. White, 476-483. Two 
interpretations of Christ’s command, 476, 
4773; interpretation of students and lay- 
men, 477; contributions of Christians 
throughout the world for missions, 4773 
foreign mission forces of the world, pee 
estimate number missionaries needed to 
evangelize world, 478-479; responsibility 
of United States and Canada, 479; is the 
task impossible? 479; foreign’ mission- 
ary enterprise © presents greatest educa- 
tional undertaking, 479-480; greatest phil- 
anthropic Lhe 480; missionaries not 
discouraged, 481; results in non-Christian 
world, 481; what is necessary to evangel- 
ize our share of the world? 481. 

Leadership of the Home Church, the mis- 
Sionary vision and consecration which 

: should characterize the, 147-151. 

Lessons History of Protestant Missions 
India Teach .Present Generation,” ad- 
dress by Julius Richter, 249-254; his- 
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history United States compared, 249-250; 
Prevailing conviction that we are on eve 


of great evolution 251; fou b 
tions drawn from survey Pieper Ls 
ree ie y Indian mission 


urch members gather, 
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new layer of Indian society permeated 
with spirit of Western civilization and in- 
fluence in India, 252; (3) the problem 
of raising the Indian family out of the 
abyss of its degradation, (4) the 
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Lower Siam. Address by E. B. McDaniel, 
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Lull, Raymund, quoted, 175. 

Luther, M. 148. 

Lyon, D. W. Address on “The Possibili- 
ties of a Life Dominated by Jesus 
Christ,” 140-144. 
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Mackay, Alexander, influence his life on 
members mission study class, 404. 

Madras, Basho? of, quoted, 386. 

Marling, A. E. Address on “The Money 
Power Related to the Kingdom of God,” 
151-155. ; 

Martin, Frank, 372. 

Martyn, Henry, 398. 

Martyrs, Pitkin in China, 176; Rogers, in 
Adana, 176; Baskerville, 176. 

Mason, Mr, and Mrs., missionaries to Bur- 
ma, 355, 356. 

Massacres; in Adana, 361, 362, 398; of 
1895, 361. 

Mathews, Shailer. Address on “Intensive 
Mission Study,” 441-442. 

Matlock (England) Conference, 40. 
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McDaniel, E. B. Address on “Lower 
Diam,” 343-344- 


McDowell, W. F. Address on “The Highly . 


Multiplying Power of a Life of Obedi- 
ence,” 196-202. Address on “The Need 
of a Spiritual Atmosphere in our Semin- 
aries,” 443-446. 

McNaughton, J. P. Address _on “The 
Value of Education as a Missionary 
Agency,” 362-365. 

Mecca, railway to, 78; Conference at, 80; 
pilorimage to, 371, 372. 

Medical missions, books on, 54a, FR: 

“Medical Missions in China,’ address by 
F. J. Tooker, 237-240; until missionaries 
came, there was in China, no hospitals, no 
doctors, no insane asylums, 237; no 
hygienic regulations in China, no knowl- 
edge of hygiene, no dentistry, 238; 
Chinese knowledge of medicine and sur- 
gery inadequate, 238. : 

Medicine, beginnings of in China, 379. 

Men and missions, 471-483. 

Merrill, J. E. ddress on ‘‘Reasons for a 
More Adequate, Prompt and Aggressive 
Effort to Evangelize These Lands,’’ 359- 


361. 

Miller, R. S., Jr., 33. 

Mills, Samuel J., quoted, 404. 

Ministry, efficient, 452. ; 

“*Missiona Vision and Consecration 
Which ‘Should Characterize the Leader- 
ship of the Home Church,” address by 
E. R. Hendrix, 147-151: beginnings of 
foreign missionary movement in North 
America, 147-148; destiny of world in 
hands of young men, 148; vision neces- 
sary in leaders who remain at home, 149; 
keys of God’s Kingdom put into hands 
of men of vision, 149; vision defined, 
150; Pentecost, a time of vision, 150; 
vision of God’s love results in spirit 
human brotherhood, 151. 

Mission Field, the Present-dav Demand for 
Christian Statesmen on, 127-136- 

Bassion- peesing circles, some books sug- 
ested for, 405. ? 

eon schools, influence of in Turkey, 
363-366. Bh : ee 

Mission study, statistics of, 21; quality mis- 
sion study leaders, 22; normal mission 
study groups, 22; mission study text- 
books, 22; influence mission study, 23; 


educational value of, 398, how the work 
of North American institutions may be 
developed, 391; aS a preparation for 
MisSionary service, 396; class leader, 
essentials for a, 399; in girls’ boarding 
schools, 402; opportunity of the teacher 
to promote missions in the community 
where he is teaching, 406; by-products 
of, 403; books for mission study class 
leaders, 409; intensive mission study, 
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Mission Study in Girls’ Boarding Schools,” 

address by Dorothea Day, 402-406; aim 
of developing missionary interests in 
schools, 402; value of missionary interest, 
403; by-products of mission study, 403, 
404; good results from study of mission- 
ary biography, 404; value of mission read- 
ing circle, 405. _ 

Missionaries, qualifications demanded, 127- 
144; should be Christian statesmen, 127- 
136; should be grounded in the faith, 137- 
140; should be dominated by Jesus Christ, 
140-144; number needed to evangelize the 
world, 171, 172; theological training neces- 
Sary, 447-450, 

Missionary books, list of, 539-582. 

Missionary biography, list of books on, 545- 
549. 

Missionary consciousness in the individual 
life, the natural history of, 181-185. 

Missionary educator, list of books for, 
583-586. 

Missionary-Giving, Among Students, Pro- 
motion of, 413-417. 

“Missionary Possibilities of the Japanese 

Student Movement,” address by G. S. 
Phelps, 51-54; Student Movement helped 
poreee ie Christians to accept evangelical 
asis, 51; evangelistic campaign following 
Tokyo Conference, 52; 400 educated 
young men baptized, 52; student evangel- 
istic bands, 52; influence Japanese Chris- 
tians brings reform, 52; quality of leader- 
ship in Student Movement, 52; number 
of students, 53; minister of education ap- 
eals to the Association for Christian 
ostels, 53; Japanese educational system 
tending to agnosticism, 52: vice flagrant, 
53; condition and need of women stu- 
dents, 54. 

Missionary Service, The Study of Mis- 
sions as a Preparation for, 396. 

Missionary Situation, the Present, in Japan, 
277; in Korea, 301; in Africa,° 2053 
Arabia, 370; in China, 223; in Turkey, 
359; in India, 262; in Western Asia, 


59; 

Sa eaioenry Situation in North Africa,’ ad- 
dress by C. R. Watson, 205-207; extent 
of field, 205; background of historical in- 
terest, 205; intellectual need, 205; moral 
degradation, 206; spiritual despair of, 
206; missionary opportunitv in, 207. 

Missionary Spirit, The young people of the 
Church filled with the, 156-162. 

Missionary Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, work of student volunteer, 36-44. 

“Missionary Vision and Consecration Which 
Should Characterize the Leadership of 
the Home Church,” address by E, R. 
Hendrix, 147-151; the beginnings for 
foreign missionary enterprise in America 
referred to, 147, 148; missionary leader- 
ship necessary at home, 149; men of faith 
required for leadership a+ home, 149; 
men of vision hold the keys of Kingdom, 
149-150; the vision defined, 150. 

Missions, decisive hour in history of, 119- 
123; medical, in China, 237; in India, 
249; study of, 396. ; 

Missions in Korea, as Viewed by a Trav- 
eler, 299; great revival of in modern 
times, 378; the scientific study of, Dr. 
Warneck’s article on, 393; promotion of 
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the giving to, among students, 413-417; 
pastor and, 437. 

Mohammed Ali Mirza, 366. ; 

Mohammed, in comparison to Christ, 81. 

Mohammedan home life, plural marriage 
and frequent divorce, 366. 

Mohammedan hymn, “The Poem of the 
Mantle,” 81, : 

Mohammedan. objections to 

oO. 

Mohammedan Women, Woman’s Work for, 
366; uplifted by the missionary home in 
Persia, 368. é 

Mohammedanism in Africa, 85, 87, 88, 89; 
divided, 361. phot ? 

Mohammedans studying the Christian Scrip- 
tures, — f 

“Money ower Related to the Kingdom of 
God,”’ address by A Marling, 151- 
155; money powerful only when _linked 
with personality, 151; wealth of Canada, 
statistics of, 152; wealth of United States, 
statistics of, 153; banking power of 
United States, 153; possession of money 
means. responsibility, 154; wealth of 
Christians, 154; Dr. Schaufiler’s definition 
of money, 154; message of Christian busi- 
ness men to students, 155. 

Moody, D. L., quoted, 452. 

Moody, T. Address on “The Urgency of 
the Situation in Africa,” 209-210. ; 
Moore, E. C ddress on “The Increasing 
Demand of the Orient Upon the Colleges 

of the Occident,” 375-382. 


Christianity, 


Moore, J. Z. Address on ‘“‘Why We Should 
Help Korea Now,’’ 303-306. 

Moravian, 175. 

Morley, Lord, yb 64, 65. 

Morrill, Miss B. C. Address on “The 
Study of Missions as a Preparation for 


Missionary Service,” 396-398. 

Morris, W. C., 107. 

Morrison, Robert, 481. 

Moscow, student in, 172. 

Moslem Africa, the urgency of the situa- 
tion in, 211. 

Moslem jands, changing, but not at rest, 
71; missionaries engaged in educational, 
medical and evangelistic work, 75; pres- 
ent regeneration of, 76. 

Moslem problem, opportunity of the Church 
to attack, 366. 

Moslems intellectually convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, 80; the problem of 
female education, gos numbers in India, 
in Dutch East Indies, in China, in 
Africa, 366. 

Mott, John R., 6, 51. Report on “A Quad- 
rennium in the Life and Work of the 
Student Volunteer Movement,” 17-35. 
Address on “The Personal Advantages of 
the Watchword of the Student Volunteer 
Movement: The Evangelization of the 
World in This Generation,” 167-177. Ad- 
dress on “‘What is Needed to Meet the 
Present World Crisis,’ 383-387; ‘‘Words 
of Appreciation to Rochester,” 499. 

Mozumder, Protab, 133. 

Murray, J. Lovell, 21, 22. Address on 
“How the Work of Mission Study in 
North American Institutions May Be 
Developed.” 391-395. Address on “How 
Professors May Co-operate in the Volun- 
tary Missionary Activities of Students,” 
427-430. 
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Nashville Convention (1906), 17, 18, t9, 
20,21, 385. 

jvational Consciousness, New Day of, for 
Asia, 129, 130. 

National missionary campaign of Canada, 
479- 
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National Missionary Society of India, 67, 


258. r 

Native Church in South Africa. Address 
by Albert E. Le Roy, 218-219. 

Native workers, examples of, 354-356. | 

“Natural History of Missionary Conscious- 
ness in Individual Life,” address by i. a: 
Adam, 181-185; spirit of God ceaselessly 
working in soul of man, 181: seeking to 
repair the inner life, 181; no missionary 
enthusiasm generated until Spirit of God 
has freed man from his past, 182; spirit- 
ual surrender defined, 182: the Spirit of 
God will produce results in life of man 
who surrenders: first, there will be de- 
veloped spiritual self-forgetfulness, 183; 
second, emphasis laid unon spiritual needs 
of men, 183; turd, there will develop an 
instinctive spiritual interest in humanity 
as a whole, 184; various levels upon 
which we can be interested in missions, 
184; lack of interest in missionary cause 
may be overcome by surrendering to 
Spirit of God, 185; the vision of the 
world will expand the soul, 185. 

“Need of Spiritual Atmosphere in our Sem- 
inaries,”’ address by W. F. McDowell, 


443-446; minister’s purpose to create 
spiritual atmosphere in his parish, 443, 
444; spiritual atmosphere defined, 444, 


445; Phillips Brooks referred to, 444; 

spirituality of Jesus Christ, 445; new con- 

ception of spirituality secured by con- 

tact with Jesus Christ, 445, 446. 
Newspapers, in Persia and Turkey, 78. 
New Mexico and Paraguay contrasted edu- 

cationally, 9: 
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Nichols, Dr. 53. 
Nicholson, John, quoted, 70. 
North Africa, situation in, 205. 


North American and the British 


Student 
Volunteer Movements, 36, 37. 


oO 


Obedience, the highly multiplying power of 


a life of, 196. 

Occident, The Colleges of, Increasing De- 

_ mand of the Orient upon, 377. 

Oceania, list of books on, 567. 568. 

Okuma, Count, of Japan, quoted, ro. 

Oltmans, A. ddress on “Evidences of 
the Present-day Work of the Holy 
a in Japan,” 280-283. 

O’Meara, T. R Address on “The Impor- 
tance of Grounding in the Faith Those 
Who Are to Propagate the Faith,” 137- 
139. 

Ooroomiah, Persia, Fiske Seminary in, 367. 

“Opportunities and Importance of aaa 
ing Students, Influential Classes and 
Masses,” address by G. S. Eddy, 270- 
273; population of India, 270; educational 

statistics, 270; educated men accessible, 

but must overcome great difficulties to be- 
come Christians, 270, 271; need of evan- 

gelistic missionaries among masses, 272, 


273. 

YL cnc in China, the unparalleled, 223. 
pportunity of the Teacher to Promote 
the Study of Missions in the Communit. 
Where He Is Teaching,” address by E. 
D, Soper, 406-409; a teacher fitted for 
this work, 406; importance of missionary 
education, 407; missionary education and 
life, 407; missionary education and prayer 
or missions, 408; teacher’s opportunity 
with young people, 408; his opportunity 
to stimulate missionary reading, 408; 
yalue of jeowlesge of missions to teacher 
in his work, 408; teacher’s opportunity 
to introduce missionary instruction in 
Sunday schools, 409; teacher’s oppor- 
tunity to stimulate mission study cam- 
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paign in his community, 409. 

Order of the Friends of Christ, The, 200. 

Orient, Evervwhere in the, one finds the 
impact of revolutionary forces, 60; great 
civilized nations of the, recent changes in 
as the result of missionary work, 377; 
increasing demand of, upon the colleges 

f of the Occident, 377-382. 

“Oriental Students, Part of, in Evangeliza- 
tion of the Far East,” address by C. T. 
Wang, 45-47; Far East to be evangelized 
by people of the Far East, 45; Bismarck, 
remark of, 45; importance of students in 
China, 45; duncult to evangelize Chinese 
students, 45; native workers necessary 
for this work, 46; responsibility should 
be given _to native workers, 46. 

Oriental Students, in United States and 
Canada, 34; in British University, 40. 
Osborn, iss H. L. Address on “Work 
For Women in China,” 234-236. 

Oxford and Cambridge, 37, 38. 


P 


“Pagan Africa,” address by E. H. Richards, 
208; 85, 86, 87, 90, oI. 

Paraguay, foreign trade of, 94; educational 

statistics, 97. 
Parker, A. P. Address on “The Unpar- 
alleled Opportunity in China.” 223-226. 

Parker, Joseph, quoted, 448. 

“Pastor and Foreign issions.”’ address by 
. T, Stone, 437-439: The minister should 
© expression of missionary intelligence, 

437; his interest in missions should be 
genuine, 437-438; missionary conscious- 
ness mtst be created among church mem- 
bers, 438-439. oe 

Pastor’s working library on missions, 579- 


582. 

Paxson, Ruth. Address on “The Enlist- 
ment of Life,” 491-492. 

Pekin University, 26, 48. : 

Persia, books on, 557, 558; 72, 73, 76, 773 
girls’ schools in Teheran, Hamadan, Tab- 
Tiz, Resht, etc., 367. 

Persian Gulf, its political significance, 74, 
371. 

Persians, the better class of, acknowledge 
the ignorance, injustice and weakness of 
the Mia slets world, 76. 

“Personal Advantages of the Watchword of 
the Student Volunteer Movement: the 
Evangelization of the World in this Gen- 
eration,’ address by John R. Mott, 169- 
177; definition, 169; watchword can only 
be realized when individual Christians 
adopt it as personal, 169; what personal 
watchword means, 170; it enriches and 
widens one’s sympathies, 170; stimulates 
and exercises faith, 170, 171; throws us 
back upon God, 171, 172; stimulates us 
to pray, 172; promotes a life of reality, 
1735 lends intensity to the life, 173; de- 
yelops the spirit of self-sacrifice, 174, 175; 
inspires heroism, 175, 176; develops men 
and women of vision, 176. 

“Personal Responsibility to Meet the Needs 
of Latin poetics! address by J. C. Rob- 
bins, 332-336. 

“Personal Testimony,” address by G. 5S. 
Eddy, 450-452. 

Peru, illiteracy in, 96; money spent for 
education, 97. 


Pescud, Miss M. T. Address on “'Woman’s 


Work in Brazil,” 321-323, 
Phelps, George Sherwood. Address on 
“The Missionary Possibilities of the 


Japanese Student Movement,” 51-54. Ad- 
dress on “Special Opportunity and 
Means of Reaching Students and Other 
Influential Classes,” 284-288, 

Philippines, 317-319, 332- 
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Phillips, Wendell, quoted, 150. 

Phinney, F, P., 352. 

Pioneer work, its difficulties, 83, 373. 

Pitkin, Horace, 176. 

“Place of Training School in Preparation of 
Women for Missionary Service,’ address 
by Susan T. Knapp, 464-467; scholastic 
training, 465, 466; practical training, 466; 
development of spiritual life, 466. 

“Place ot Mission Studv in Theological 
Curriculum,” address by C. R. Erdman, 
439-441; larger plans should be given to 
missions in the curricula, 439-440; in sem- 
inaries of United States and Canada 
very little provision made by curriculum 
studies in missions, 440; theological 
course pete determines character o 
minister’s future work, 440. 

Polygamy, evils of, 78, 79; sanctioned by 
Koran, 79. 

“Possibility and Needs Among Young 
Women in South America,’ address by 
Harriet Taylor, 328-332: industrial trans- 
formations in South America affecting 
women, 329; new attitude Roman Cath- 
olic Church towards Bible, 329; develop- 
ment educational system, 330; necessary 
to remove prejudice against Protestant- 
ism; necessary to help young women of 
other countries residing in South Amer- 
ica; necessary to develop latent ability of 
South American women, 331. 

“Possibilities of a Life Dominated by Jesus 
Christ,” address by D. Willard Lyon, 
140-144: all Christians called to life of 
ee vigor, 140; missionaries called to 
the abundant life because of peculiar na- 
ture of their mission, and peculiar perils 
of missionary life, 141; spiritual life de- 
fined, 142; distinctive marks of spiritual 
man, 142; vital trust in God, 143; in- 
creased likeness to God, 143; helpful re- 
reg Seg to fellowmen, 143. 

Pott, F. L. H. Address on “Educational 
Opportunities in China,” 227-229. 

Power of Moiiey, 151. 

Power of a life of obedience, 196. 

Prathana Somaj, 261. 

“Present Conditions in the Philippines,’’ 
address by L. B. Hillis, 317-319: The 
Philippines developing under present gov- 
ernmental conditions, 317; growing in re- 
ligious consciousness, 317; awakening of 
Roman Church, 318; spiritual growth, 
318; Filipino people eager for the Gos- 
pel 3109. 

“Present-day Demand for Christian States- 
men on the Mission Field,” address by 
John P, Jones, 127-136; the missionary 
must make Christ supreme in thought 
and work, 127; intellectual development 
in East challenges men and women of cul- 
ture and intellectual training, 127-129; 
India, mother of religions, 128; the appeal 
of present social an 1 
129-131; the large influence of the mis- 
sionary, 131; Lawrence, Lord, quoted, 
131; racial rights and dignity of Eastern 
nations asserted, 131-133; East and West 
antipodal in view-point and temperament, 
133; missionaries needed who can grasp 
racial situation, 134; the elevation and 
salvation of masses appeal for missionary 
statesmen, 135; men of vision required, 
135, 136, bla 5 

“Present Missionary Situation in Korea, 
address by A. J. Brown, 301-303. x 

“Present Missionary Situation in Japan, 
address by J. L. Dearing, 277-280: need 
of immediate addition to the present 
working force in Japan, 277; in Japan 
remarkable openness to truth, 278; stron 
force mative Christian workers wit 
whom missionaries may co-operate, 278; 
35 million of Japan without knowledge o 


olitical conditions, 
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Christ, 279; work for Japan strategic, 


279. 
vicesen World Crisis, What is Needed to 
Meet the, 385. ae 
Professor, the responsibility of, 421-430. | 
“Professor, The, as a Recruiting Force, 
address by W. J. Hutchins, 421-426: the 
teacher in favorable position to serve as 
recruiting force for foreign missions, 421. 
“Promotion of Giving to_ Missions Among 
Students,” address by E. T. Colton, 413- 
416: responsibility of Rochester Con- 
vention delegates, 413-414; students 
should have opportunity to give to mis- 
sions, 414; average per capita gifts of 
students should not be less than $1.00, 
415; duty of students to give to missions 
should not be delayed, 415. 
Address by D. Brewer Eddy, 416-4173 
spirit of our offering; method of giv- 
ing; objects of our giving; examples of 
support of missions by colleges, 416. 
Protestant Missions in India, What Les- 
sons Does the History of, Teach the 
Present Generation? 240; in Japan, 281. 
Protestant Missions, The Decisive Hour. in 
the History of, 119-123; in Tapan, 61; in 
India, 249; warrant for in South Amer- 
ica, 336. - 
Psychology, the old and the new, 4; aid to 
missionary cause, 156. 
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Quadrennium in the life and work of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, A, 17-36. 
Qualifications demanded in a missionary, 

127-144. 
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Races, lower and uncivilized, 113. 

Ramabai, Pundita, quoted, 236. 

Ramsay, Prof., quoted, 364. 

Rangoon, mission work in, 352. 

“Reasons for More Adequate, Prompt and 
Aggressive Effort to Evangelize Western 
Asia,” address by J. E. Merrill, 359-362: 
(1) it is in accord with purpose 3? Jesus 
Christ; a in accord with the provi- 
dences of God; (3) in accord with the 

romptings of God’s Spirit in men’s 
earts. 

Religions, list of books on, 550-553. 

“Responsibility of Christian Nations To- 
ward the Backward Nations,” address 
by Hon. James Bryce, 111-116; task of 
missionary not easy, 112; this is a criti- 
cal moment in the world’s history—an 
auspicious moment, 112; old religions are 
being shaken, 112; Western civilization 
has overshadowed ancient ways of life, 
112; contact with backward races often 
detrimental, 113 3 backward races should 
learn to know Christianity as God’s gift 
to the world, 114; conflict with races can 
be averted if Christian ptinciples applied 
to national policies, 114; all who wish to 
help missions cannot be missionaries, but 
all can live lives which will exemplify 
the principles of Christianity, 114, 1153 
time of great temptation, 115; this Move- 
ment wholesome and noble because it 
has promise for the outer world it seeks 
to evangelize, 116. 

“Responsibility of Laymen for the Promo- 
tion of the Forei Missionary Enter- 
prise,” address by S. B. Capen, 471-476: 
Christian laymen have a_responsibi ity 
(x) because Christianity alone can save 
non-Christian nations, 471; (2) because 
commercial and selfish interest of Chris- 
tian nations have often been a curse to 


INDEX 


non-Christian world, 472; (3) because 
of the growing opportunity in the East 
for missionary work, 473; (4) because 
of the enlarged influence which has come 
to the American missionary in_ recent 
years, 474; (5) because of the disparity 
between Christian forces at home and 
abroad, 474; (6) because Christian lay- 
men have the money with which to prose- 
cute the work on a much larger scale, 
475, 476. d 

“Revivals in China,” address by J. Go- 
forth, 230-233: Godward movement in 
Southwestern provinces, 230; movement 
among churches and students, 231; re- 
sults in Manchuria, 231, 232; results in 
Changte-fu, 232; results at Peking Uni- 
versity, 233; essential qualifications for 
evangelistic work in China, 233. 

Rice Christians, 67. i : A 

Rhenish Missionary Society of, in Malaysia, 


347-350. eat 
Rhinelander, P. M. Address on _“‘Chris- 
tian Faith Means Missionary Living,’ 


433-436. 

Richards, E. H. Address on “In Pagan 
Africa,” 208. 

Richter, Dr. Julius. Address on “The 
Decisive Hour in the History of Pro- 
testant Missions,” ag Address on 
“What Lessons Does the History of 
Protestant Missions in India Teach the 
Present Generation?” 249-254. Address 
on “A Typical Mission in Dutch Malay- 
sia,” 3 380 

Rotuice . Address on “Our Personal 
Responsibilities to Meet the Needs of 
Latin-America,” 332-333. 

Robert College, 75, 78. 

Robinson, J. E. Address on “Some Rea- 
sons for an omy bane. Prompt, and Ag- 
gressive Effort for the Evangelization 
of India,” 262-269. 

Rochester Convention, the, 4, 18, 30, 32, 
36, 65, 111, 116, 158, 162, 391, 395, 413. 

Rochester, words of appreciation to the city 
and its people, 483-484. 

Rockefeller, John D., 480. 

Rogers, Miner, American missionary in 

urkey, 80, 176; martyr at Adana, 3623 
the martyrdom of, 398. : 

Roman Catholic Church, condition in 
South America, 93, 94; not to be warred 
against and disturbed, 93, 94; Archbishop 
of Venezuela, quoted in regard to condi- 
tion of priesthood, 99; does not have 
enough priests to minister to religious 
needs of South America, ror, 102; Ro- 
man Catholic Church does not command 
respect of people, 102; influence on edu- 
cated classes in South America, 326-327. 

Roots, Bishop, his remark about Boone Col- 
lege, China, 49. 

Romero, Professor, quoted, in regard in- 
fluence Catholic Church, 326. : 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 474. 

Root, Elihu, 474. 

Royal Geographical Society, 371. 

Rugh, A. Address on “Chinese Students 
and the Evangelization of China,” 47-50. 

Russian student, devotion of, 172, 174. 


s 


Saavedra, Canon Jose Ramon, his Cate- 
chism, 93. 

Sailed Volunteers, 18, §13°532. 

Sailer, T. H. P. Address on “Essentials 
for a Mission Study Class Leader,” 


399-401. : 
Sandwich Islands, 472. 
St. John, W. Address on “Burma,” 351° 


53- 
Schauffler’s definition of money, 154. 


Sih 
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Scripture translation, training for, 447. 

Sectarianism and missions, 448. 

Shanghai, Robert Murray, on morals of 
Americans in, 60; missionary conference, 
appeal of, 478. 

Shantung Union College, 26; students of 
entering ministry, 48. 

Shedd, quoted, 77. 

Sheik-ul-Islam, the supreme pontiff of the 
Mohammedan faith, 366. 

Shylock’s defense paraphrased, 60. 

Siam, 343-345. : 

i Situation in Argentina,” address by J. L. 

- Hart, 320-321. 

Situation, in North Africa, 205; urgency 
of, in Africa, 209; in Moslem, 211; in 
pagan, 216; among African women, 217; 

eat Japan, 277-296; in Korea, 301. 
Situation in Venezuela,” address by John 
Christiansen, 324-325: direct results not 
always evident, but work encouraging, 

rs 323-324; special opoprtunity of needs of 
student class in South America, 325- 
328; in South America Church has little 
influence with educated men, 325-326. 

Smith, Stanley, 36. 

Smyrna, school for girls in, 363. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 


39. 
Some qualifications demanded in a mis- 
sionary, 127-144. 
“Some Reasons for an Adequate, Prompt 
and Aggressive Effort for the Evangeliza- 
tion of India,’”’ address by i: E. Robin- 
son, 262-270: Christianity has well as- 
sured place in religious life of India, 
262; present missionary equipment in- 
adequate, 262; India looks to North 
America more and more, 263; reasons 
why Church should immediately enlarge 
operations for India’s evangelization: 
{3 awakening new national spirit, 263; 
2) large numbers recently joining Chris- 
tian Church, 264, 265; 03) increased 
evangelistic effort called for among edu- 
cated classes, 265, 266; condition and 
environment of women constitute pow- 
erful claim upon Christian world, 267; 

\ (4) aggressive work among Mohamme- 
dans necessary, 268; (5) rapid spread 
of English language; a stable and sym- 
pathetic Ig send guarantees uninter- 
rupted development missionary enter- 
prise; the wide distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures, 268; conditions favorable for 
progress of Christianity, 269. 

. Soper, E. D. Address on “The Opportun- 
ity of the Teacher to Promote the Study 
or Missions in the Community Where 
he is Teaching,” 406-410. ; 

Soper, Miss M. Address on “Special Op- 
ortunities in Japan for Service Among 
Worthen.” 289-292. : 

South Africa, native Church in, 218 

South America: books on, 566, 8673 spiri- 
tual claims of, upon United States, 92- 
108; Roman church in, 93; illiteracy of, 
95-97; immortality of, 97, 98; life of 
priests in, 99; request for missionary 
activities, 3100; present inadequacy of 
missionary force, 101; lack of real re- 
ligion, 102, 103; no competent clergy, 
104; obligations of America Christians, 
105-158; situation in Argentina, 320; 
woman’s work in Brazil, 321; situation in 
Venezuela, 324; needs of student class, 
325; needs among young women, 328; 
appeal of, 334; missionary statistics of, 
335; warrant for Protestant missions, 
363 goneiBons 42 Brazil, 337; desire for 
Christianity, 338-340. 

“South America’s Appeal,” address by Rob- 
ert, E. Speer, 334-336: population of 
South America, 334; faces of South 


America, 335; missionary agencies at 


work in South America, 335; great need 
of missionaries in South America, 336. 

South India, Christian Endeavor Provincial 
Union of, 256. 


“Special Opportunities and Means of Reach- 


ing Students and Other Influential 
Classes,’ address by G. S. Phelps, 284- 
288; importance of ministry of friend- 
ship, 284; sympathetic co-operation of 
missionaries with people in realizing na- 
tion’s educational ideals and in various 
forms of eleemosynary work, 284, 285; 
the direct appeal of evangelism, 285; the 
influence of the Christian home, 285; the 
country districts should be evangelized, 
286; great need of work for women, 286; 
opportunity for teachers of Western 
music, 287; opportunities among the rail- 
way employees in Empire, 287; pressing 
and far-reaching opportunity among stu- 
dents, 287; opportunity to aid in shaping 
public opinion, 288 
South-eastern Asia, 343-356. 
Southern Asia, The fadian Empire and, 
3-70. 
ecial Opportunities in Japan for Service 


6 
P “Sp 
mong Women,” address by Maud So- 


per, 289-292: opportunity in girls’ school 
to teach English, to lead Bible classes; 
on athletic field, 289; to help girls in 
spiritual difficulties, 289, 290; to help 
train and develop those who are Chris- 
tians, 290; opportunity for evangelistic 
work among women in their homes, 290, 


291. 

Speer, R. E. Address on ‘The Abounding 
Sufficiency of Jesus Christ to Méet the 
Needs of All Men,” 7-14. Address on 
“The Spiritual Claims of Latin-America 
upon the United States and Canada,” 
92-108. Address on “South America’s 
Appeal,” 334-335. : 

Spencer, Herbert, and John Stuart Mill, 


59. 

“Spiritual Claims of Latin America Upon 
the United States and Canada,” address 
by Robert E. Speer, 92-108; United 
States and Canada under obligation to 
Latin-America, 92, 93; missionary work in 
Latin-America not animated by hostility 
or lack of sympathy fot Roman Catholic 
Church, 93; Latin-America not satisfied 
with its civilization, 94; civilization not 
a purely commercial matter, 94; _intel- 
lectual needs of South America evidenced 
in prevailing ignorance and _ illiteracy 
among the masses of people, 95-97; spir- 
itual obligation to Latin-America also 
rests on conscious need of help in battle 
with moral evil, 97-99; spiritual obliga- 
tions to Latin-America rests upon the 
appeal for help which can come to them 
only from without, 100, 101; appeal from 
Latin-America rests on fundamental re- 
ligious need, 1o1-104; spiritual obligation 
to Latin-America lies in the fact that 
Roman Catholic Church needs Protestant 
influence, 104-106; need very urgent, 
106; we should press in while republics 
are in formative stage, 107; strong mis- 
sionaries needed, 108. a 

Springer, Mrs. J. M. Address on “Ur- 
gency of the Situation Among African 
Women,” 217. 

Spurgeon, quoted, 140. 

Statesmen, Christian, present-day demand 
for, on the mission field, 127-136. 

Stone, J. T. Address on “The Pastor and 
cite Missions,” 437-438. 

Story of Sven Hedin, explorer, 239-240. 

Strone’s book, “Our Country,” 154. 

Stuart, Professor Moses, quoted, 147. 

Studd, C. T., and Stanley Smith 36. > 

Student Class, The, Special Opportunity 
and Needs of, in South America, 325. 
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Student Missionary Conferences at Nash- 
ville, Liverpool, Halle and Cape Town, 


25. 

Student Movement of China, result of, 48, 
49; student conferences in China, re- 
sults of, 49; Student Volunteer Band, at 
Pekin Unters; 48; at Shantung 
Christian University, 48; Boone College, 
Association president in, 49; teacher of, 
going to Gacetas work, 49; Yangtse 
Valley student conference, 49; in Japan, 


51-54. 

“Student Volunteer Missionary Union, 
Great Britain and Ireland,” address by 
Robert P, Wilder, 36-44: origin, 36, 373 
early history, 37; organization, Student 
Christian Movement, 37, 38; watchword 
adopted 38; statistics Student Volun- 
teers, 38, 39; statistics mission study, 
39; Student missionary campaign, 39; 
short service scheme, 39; influence upon 
continent, 39; work done for foreign 
students in British universities, 40; uni- 
versity in Central China, 41; means em- 
ployed—conferences and secretaries, 41; 
problems, 42; policies, 42, 43; meetings 
for intercession, 43. 

Student Volunteer Movement, Report of 
the Executive Committee of the, 17-36; 
work of the, 23, 26; its watchword, 2s, 
26, 167, 169; hundredth anniversary of, 
American colleges represented at its con- 
ception in 1810, 147; in America, its 
challenge from China, 236; gift to the 
Church of, and large output of as an or- 
ganization, on a small budget, 387; double 
the staff of traveling secretaries called 
for, 387; student body reached by the, 


391. 

Student Volunteers, books for, 586-590; 
influence of detained, 24; of North 
America and Great Britain, 26; statistics 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 38; sailed, 
18, 26; deceased, 501, 502; testimonies 
of outgoing, 503, 506; lists of sailed, 
517-532. 

Student Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Association Movements, 17. 
Students and the evangelization of the 

world, 17-54. 

Students, opportunities and importance of 
reaching, in India, 270; in Japan, 284; 
in South America, 325; professors and, 
421-430. 

Students, Promotion of Giving to Missions 
AmBOnR, 413-417; contributions by, 533- 


538. 

Support of missions by colleges and uni- 
versities: Yale, Princeton, niversity of 
Pennsylvania, Oberlin, The Misses Mas- 
ters’ School, 20, 21. 

“Study of Missions and Preparation for 
ape rieek Service,” address by Miss B. 
C. Morrill, 396-398; Educational value 
mission study, 397; inspirational value, 


396. 
Suez Canal, religion on banks of, 422. 
Sufficiency of Jesus Christ for all men, 
7-13. 
Sumatra, 348-340. 


unday School, 4095 
Sweet, L. M. dress on “The Training 
of Missionary Candidates,” 461-463. 
Syria, educational work in, 363. 
Syrian Protestant College, 75. 


nie 


Taft, President, 472. 

Taylor, Harriet. Address on ‘Possibilities 
and Needs Among Young Women in 
South America,” 328-331. 

Taylor, Hudson, 172, 
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Teacher, The, Opportunity of, to Promote 
Missions in the Community Where he is 
Teaching, 406. _ 

Tener, of the Philippines, 161. 

Tennyson, Lord, quoted, 6, 134. 

Testimonies of outgoing volunteers, 503- 


06. 

Text-books, American, in the hands of the 
sons of Manchu noblemen, 59. 

Thankhan, the native Assamese teacher and 
evangelist, 354-356. oo 

Theological curriculum, mission study in, 


Theakeaicel seminary and missions, 447. 

Tibet, 372. £ 

Tigris-Euphrates, basin, the, 74. _ 

Tisdall’s, “Mohammedan Objections to 
Christianity,’’ 450. 
Tokyo, Japan, World’s Conference at, 385; 
University of, 59. = % a 
Tooker, F. J. Address on ‘‘Medical Mis- 
sions in China,” 237-239. 

Toronto Convention, 18, 20. 

Toynbee, Arnold, quoted, 328. _ 

Tracy, President, of Anatolia College, 
Turkey, 75+ P zs 

“Training of Missionary Candidates,” ad- 
dress 2 Prof. G. W. Knox, 459-461: 
missionary must intelligently and sympa- 
thetically enter into the spirit of the 
modern scientific world, 459; he must 
understand the civilization of the land 
to which he goes, 460; he must know the 
essential teachings of our _ Christian 
faith, 461. Address by L. M. Sweet, 461- 
464: _ Cosmopolitan. outlook necessary, 
462; interdenominational doctrinal view- 
point required, rel ability to get on 
with all kinds of people essential, 463; 
the Bible the missionary’s text-book, 463. 

Trumbull, David, 107. F é 

Turkestan, Chinese and Russian, no wit- 
nesses in, for Christ, 372. a 

Turkey: books on, 557, 558; changes in, 
71; natural resources of, 73; mission 
forces in, 75; effort to evangelize, 359; 
political changes, 360; forward move- 
ment, 360-362; education in, 362-366; in- 
fluence of missionaries, 365; women in, 
366; opportunity of work for women, 
368; Christian movement, 380-381. 

Turkish party, conflict between the young 
and the old inevitable but irreconcilable, 
77; for the old Turks, Islam is an end; 
for the new Turks, it is but a means, 
7; Parliament, in it there are 213 Mos- 
ems out of 256 members, 77. 

Turks, the; a ruling race, 73. 

uf ical Mission in Malaysia,” address by 
ulius Richter, 347-350:, beginnings of 
mission in Dutch Malaysia, Rhenish Mis- 
sionary Society, 347-348; strategic situa- 
tion and importance of this field, 348; 
work extremely difficult at outset, but 
ultimately made great advance, 348-349; 
mission deserves close study because an 
object lesson in missionary organization, 
349-350. 


U 


Uganda, contended for by the Mohamme- 
dans, 88. 

united Church of South India, 66; union 
of four denominations for evangelical 
work, 259. 

United Presbyterian Mission in Egypt, 21a. 

United States, wealth of, 153; wealth of 
Church members, 153; influence of in 
world politics, 474; Christian workers 
in, 4783 epionasy contributions of, 477. 

United States and Canada, 568-573. 

United Study Committee, the, 22. 

Universities, larger, the launching of spe- 
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cial missionary enterprises, of their own, 
20; British, Oriental students at, 40; of 
North America and Europe, students go- 
ing out from to the non-Christian world. 
385; University, Imperial, Tokyo, one of 
the best equipped in the world, 59. 

peroctspied Fields of Western Asia,’ ad- 
dress by S. M. Zwemer, 370-374; the 
appeal of unoccupied fields, 370; survey 
of goin ee fields, 371; condition of 
unoccupied fields, 372, 373; missionaries 
for those lands must endure hardships, 
373; pioneers needed, 373. 

Unoccupied fields, list By books on, 573, 


75+ 

itinocralicled Opportunity in China,” ad- 
dress by A. P. Parker, 223-226: China 
open as never before, 223; new educa- 
tional system, 223; movement toward 
constitutional government, 223;  anti- 
opium campaign, 223-224; movement to 
uplift woman, 224; China is open to 
spiritual message, 224; statistics of Pro- 
testant Church, 224; missionary educa- 
tion work, 224, 225; literary work by 
missionaries, 225; development -modern 
educational system, 225; the demand for 
teachers, 225. 

“Unrealized Possibilities of Intercession,” 
address yee A. S. Lloyd, 162-165; king- 
dom of Christ to be established by men 
born again from above, 162; He is the 
revelation of the manner in which God’s 
Kingdom is to be set up, 163; He looked 
to the Father for guidance and power, 
163; need of intercession must be em- 
phasized because men so easily forget, 
163; the world not brought to Christ 
because men have been tempted to be- 
lieve that God’s Kingdom can be set up 
with men’s power, 164; the habit of in- 
tercession difficult to acquire, 164; sug- 
gestions to aid in practice of intercession, 
164. | i 

Uruguay, illegitimacy in, 97. 

““Orgency of the Situation in Africa,” ad- 
dress by Thomas Moody, 209-211; politi- 
cal situation, 209; missionary work in 
Uganda, 209; conditions on Congo River, 
210; conditions on West Coast, 210; re- 
ligious conflict, 211. 

“Urgency of situation among African 
women,’ address by Mrs. John M. 
Springer, 217-218. 

“Urgency Present Situation in Japan,’ ad- 
dress by I. H. Correll, 293-295: situa- 
tion 37 years ago, 293; Situation 30 
years ago compared with situation at 
present, 293-295; situation urgent because 
of position which Japan occupies in 
Orient, 294, 295. 

“Urgency of Situation in Moslem Africa,” 
address by J. R. Alexander, 211-215: 
conditions in Egypt, 211, 212; attempts 
to plant missions, 212; United Pres- 
byterian Mission, 212; Bible transla- 
tion, 212; political situation of, 213; dis- 
tribution of Bible, 213; statistics of mis- 
sions, 214; situation urgent, 214. 

“Urgency of Situation in Pagan Africa,” 
address by H. C. Johnson, 216-217; new 
policy of mission work, 216; people be- 
coming Christians, 216; Africa opening 
up civilization, 216; rapid spread of Mo- 
hammedanism, 217. 
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“Value of Education as Missionary Agency 
in Turkey,” address by J.  P. Mc- 
Naughton, 362-366; no educational sys- 
tem in Turkey before missionaries, 362; 
missions schools, stipulated desire for edu- 
cation in Turkey, 362; influence of edu- 


White, J. C 


cation in political situation, 363, 364; 
moral influence mission schools, 364; 
spiritual influence mission schools, 365; 
secular education not enough. 36s. 


Venezuela, foreign trade of, 94; educa- 


tional statistics, 96; illegitimacy of, 98; 
missionary situation in, 324. 


Verne, Jules, book, 57. 
Virginia, U. S. Battleship, Turkish officers 


on board of, 364. 


Visions, of these days, how to incarnate, 


507. 
Volunteer Band Organization and Life, the, 


axe 
Volunteer Bands in Peking University and 


in Shantung Union College, 26. 


Volunteers, see Student Volunteers. 
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Wang, Chengting T.. Address on “The Part 
of Oriental Students in the Evangeliza- 
tion of the Far Fast,” 45-a6. 


Warneck, Dr., of Germany, article on the 


“Scientific Study of Missions,” referred 
to, 393. 


Warneck’s book, “The Living Christ and 


Dying sieathenism,’”’ referred to, 10. 


Warner, J. H. Address on “Special Oppor- 


tunity and Needs of the Student Class in 
South America,” 325-327- 


“Warrant for Protestant Missions in South 


America,’ address by E. R. Hendrix, 
336-340; Protestant Missions necessar 
because of failure Roman Church, 336- 
337; in Brazil Roman Church does not 
live up to her own ideals; priesthood ig- 
norant and hungry, 338; a coffee planter’s 
reasons for becoming a Protestant, 338° 
339; people of South America hungry for 
truth, 3 


40. 
Watchword of the Student Volunteer Move- 


ment, the; the Evangelization of the 
World in This Generation, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
38, 42; personal advantages of the, 169- 
177; adopted by lLaymen’s Missionary 
Movement, 169; influence on Students, 


170. 
Watson, Admiral, 33. 
Watson, C. R. Address on “The Mission- 


ary Situation in North Africa,” 205-207. 


Wauchope, General, quoted, 200, 
Wealth, of Canada, 152; of United States, 


153; of Christians in United States, 154. 


Wendell, Phillips, quoted, 150. ’ 
Western Asia, The Impending Struggle in, 


we 1-84. eat? ts 
estern Civilization, 112. 


Western education and thought in China, 


45. 
“What is Needed to Meet the Present 


World Crisis,” address by John R. Mott, 
385-387: the synchronizing of crises, 385- 
386; larger plans needed, 386; larger 
dynamic needed, 386; larger number of 
volunteers needed, 387; an increase in 
work of Student Volunteer Movement 
necessary, 387. 
\/hateley, Archbishop, quoted, 173. 
i. Address on “Laymen and the 


World’s Evangelization,” 476-484. 


4 
“Why Should We Hel Korea Now?” ad- 


dress by John Z. oore, 303: Korea 
in transition 03,3073 Korea’s part in 
awakening of rient, 204; awakening of 
Korea very rapid, 304; In Korea the de- 
sire is for the Christian religion, 305- 
306; Koreans willing to receive mission- 
ary and look to America for help, 306. 


Wilder, R. P. His first tour through col- 


leges of the West, 159. Address on ‘‘The 
Work of the Student Volunteer Mission- 
ary Union of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
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36-43; address on ‘“‘An Efficient Leader- 
ship a Personal Question,’ 452-456. 

Wilfley, Judge, of China, 33. 

Wilkins, Anne, 91. 

Will of God for the individual, the, 487-491. 

Willcocks, Sir Wm., 74. 

Williams, A. Talcott, quoted, 364. 4 

Williams College Haystack prayer-meeting, 
Centennial of the, 25. 

Williams, Sir George, 6. 

tek W. E. Address on “Assam,” 354- 
350. 

Women: African, urgency of the situation 
among, 217; need of, in India, 253; work 
for, in China, 234; education of, 262, 
263; demanding education in Turkey, 78, 
79; seeking education and emancipation 
in Persia, Turkey and other Moslem 
lands, 367; Mohammedan, in Persia, 
reached and touched by some forms of 
Christian work, 367. 

“Woman’s Work in Brazil,” address b 
Mary T. Pescud, 321-324: woman’s work 
limited to teaching and visiting homes, 
321; what a Protestant religion means to 
educated Brazilian woman, 322; in girls’ 
schools Bible study special feature, 322; 
direct results not always evident, 323. 

*“*Woman’s Work for Mohammedan 
Women,” address by Mrs. B. W. Lab- 


aree, 366-369; in schools, 366, 367; in 
medical work, 368; influence of mission- 
ary home, 368; in the homes of the 
We 360. 
omen in Japan, Opportunities for Service 
Among, 289. 
Women, Young, Possibilities and Needs 
Among in South America, 328. 


Words of Appreciation to Rochester, 499. 
Words of Greeting, by L. S. Kempthorne, 


44. 

“Work for Women in China,” address by 
Miss H. L. Osborn, 234-236: condition 
of women, 234; examples of spiritual 
hunger, 235; challenge of China to Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, 236; need of 
prayer, 236. 

Work for women, incident of in Persia, 


360- 

Work of Mission Study, How it May Be 
Developed in North American Institu- 
tions, 391.. 


INDEX 


World Crisis, What is Needed to Meet the 
Present, 385. 

World evangelization, laymen and, 476. 

World’s Student Christian Federation, Con- 
ferences of, 25, 26, 44, 52; visit of 
secretary to Japan, 51. 


Y: 


Yangtse Valley Student Conference, 49. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 6, 19, 
26, 49, 53, 158; among students, 391. 

“Young People of the Church Filled With 
the Missionary Spirit,” address ei RPS 
Haggard, 156-162; modern psychology and 
pedagogy aid to missionary cause, 156; 
Bran celeaiian of the world depends upon 
enlisting young people, 157; the Church 
can only use young people filled with 
the missionary spirit, 157; great mission- 
ary movements of the Church conceived 
and executed by young men, 157; young 
people can be enlisted in missionary enter- 
prise, 158; factors in enlisting young 
people in missionary endeavor, _ 158; if 
young people are filled with missionary 
spirit prayer necessary, 159; missionary 
spirit can grow only in soil or deep con- 
viction as to nature and purpose of re- 
demption, 160; larger number of mis- 
sionary recruits necessary, 160-161; those 
who remain at home must be consecrated 
also, 161, 162. 

Young ale ee Missionary Movement, the, 
22, 30, 158. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 19, 
26, 158, 391. ; 

Young Turkish Party, 77. 


Z 


Zinzendorf, 176. , 

Zwemer, S. M., 19. Address on “The Im- 
Niger. Struggle in Western Asia,’ 71- 
= Address on “The hia es Fields 
of Western Asia,” 370-374. ddress on 
“The Call for Men of Theological Train- 
ing,” 447-449. His Convention_ speech, 
quoted, 10, 11; his “Islam: A Challenge 
to Faith,’’ 22, 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


The Purpose of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions is 


(1) to awaken and maintain among all Christian 
students of the United States and Canada in- 
telligent and active interest in foreign mis- 
SIONS } 


(2) to enroll a sufficient number of properly quali- 
fied student volunteers to meet the successive 
demands of the various missionary boards of 
North America, and to unite all volunteers in 
an organized aggressive movement; 


. (3) to help all such intending missionaries to pre- 
- pare for their life-work, and to enlist their 
co-operation in developing the missionary life 

of the home churches; 


(4) to lay an equal burden of responsibility on all 
students who are to remain as ministers and lay 
workers at home, that they may actively pro- 
mote the missionary enterprise by their intelli- 
gent advocacy, by their gifts, and by their 
prayers. 


In carrying out the four-fold purpose of the Movement, the Executive 
Committee employs a staff of secretaries, conducts conferences and conven- 
tions, publishes pamphlets and books, promotes thé study of missions among 
students, and maintains offices in New York City. On pages 17 to 36 of this 
volume will be found the Report of the Executive Committee for the quad- 
rennium ending December 31st, 1900. 

The expenses are met by the voluntary gifts of friends interested. Con- 
tributions are earnestly solicited. Remittances may be sent to the General 
Secretary at the office of the Movement. 

For information as to the organization, results, programme and needs of 
the Movement address ~ F. P. TURNER, General Secretary, 
125 East 27TH STREET, NEw York 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER PUBLICATIONS 


FOR MISSIONARY CANDIDATES 


Call, Qualifications, and Preparation of Candidates for Missionary Service. 
Papers by missionaries and other authorities. Of special value to 
missionary candidates. I2mo, revised and enlarged, 248 pp.; paper, 
35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


This is not a systematic treatise on the call, qualifications, and preparation of can- 
didates for foreign missionary service. It is simply a collection of papers prepared for 
periodicals and magazines, and for the conventions of the Student Volunteer Movement 
by different writers, each one of whom is fitted to give helpful advice to those preparing 
for the foreign mission field. These articles will be of value to students who are endeav- 
oring to decide what their life work shall be. The various phases of missionary work and 
the qualifications necessary for successful missionary service are clearly presented. 

This book is one of the most valuable and helpful of the kind that we have ever 
read. No candidate should fail to read and re-read it. It is a compilation of papers by 
such authors as Mr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, Dr. Henry Jessup, Mr. 
Eugene Stock, Bishop Thoburn, Mr. Harlin P. Beach, Dr. Gulick, Archdeacon Moule, and 
others.—The Missionary Review. 


Candidates in Waiting. A manual of Home Preparation for Foreign 
Missionary Work. By Georgina A’. Gollock. Cloth, 55 cents. 


This is elementary in character and especially good for those who are not college 
graduates, 


Counsel to New Missionaries. From older missionaries. Board covers, 
I2mo, 145 pp.; 20 cents. 


“This is a book of personal counsel; all of its chapters were written by experienced 
missionaries, who place at the disposal of new missionaries some of their invaluable expe- 
rience. This little volume was published with the hope and prayer that young men and 
women going out to the field may be helped, by reading it, to better, happier, and more 
fruitful servants of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Foreign Missionary, The: An Incarnation of a World Movement. By 
A. J. Brown, D.D. 12mo, 400 pp.; limp cloth, 68° cents; cloth 
boards, $1.50. 


Out of a long and intimate experience the author deals with such questions as 
these: Who is the Missionary? What are his motives, aims, and methods? What are 
his difficulties and what the results of his work? How are the Mission Boards conducted? 
The volume is full of information which no one interested in the missionary problem, 
and certainly no Volunteer, should fail to study. 


Missionaries at Work. By Georgina A. Gollock. Crown 8vo, 182 pp.; 
cloth; 75 cents. 


The aim of this book is to set before meaty candidates some practical sugges- 
tions and some fundamental principles that may be helpful in their work. 


New Testament Studies in Missions, being outline studies covering the 
missionary teachings of the Four Gospels, the Acts, and the Pauline 
Epistles. By Harlan P. Beach. t12mo, 80 pp.; interleaved for ad- 
ditional references and MS. notes, outline map; paper, 15 cents. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Comparative Studies in Missionary Biography: A scheme for the study 
of missionary biography, which has been used with great success 
in the universities of Great Britain. This pamphlet has been pre- 
pared to meet the needs of the students of the United States and 
Canada. 5 cents. 


Effective Workers in Needy Fields. Sketches of Livingstone by W. F. . 
McDowell, D.D., of Mackay of Formosa by R. P. Mackay, D.D., of 
Isabella Thoburn by W. F. Oldham, D.D., of Cyrus Hamlin by C. C. 
Creegan, D.D., of Joseph Neesima by J. L. Davis, D.D. Tllustra- 
tions; I2Mo, 200 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Knights of the Labarum: A Study in the Lives of Judson—Burma, Duff 
—India. Mackenzie—China, and Mackay—Africa. By Harlan P. 
Beach. 12mo, III pp.; paper, 25 cents. 

No better book for classes just beginning the study of missions. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER PUBLICATIONS 


Modern Apostles in Missionary B 
é yways. By Rev. A. C. Tho .D. 
Rev. H. P. Beach, Miss Abbie B. Child, Bishop Walsh, Rev, SJ 
Humphrey, and Dr. A. T. Pierson. Bibliography, analytical index 
portraits. I2mo, 108 pp.; paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. : 


This collection of biographies brings before the reade 
: i tr the stor th i 
and fruitful service of Hans Egede—Greenland, Allen Ooesee ee ne 


Hawaii, James Gilmour—Mongolia, Eliza Agnew—Ceylon, and Ion Keith-Falconer—Arabia, 


MISSION FIELDS 


Africa Waiting: or the Problem of Africa’s Evangelization. By Douglas 
M. Thornton. Bibliography, missionary statistics, and map. 12mo, 
148 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


of ee comprehensive book of small compass concerning the people and missions 


Dawn on the Hills of T’ang: or Missions in China. B 
: : y Harlan P. Beach, 
M.A.,, F.R.GS. (New and enlarged edition of 1905.) Bibliography, - 
analytical index, missionary map, statistics, illustrations. I2mo, 
227 Pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


In this volume the main points are given in as brief form as possi i 
r : ssible. In the eight 
chapters the most important factors relating to the Empire are ecumses from the raise 
sionary standpoint. The author vividly describes the land, people, and religions of China, 
and gives an interesting account of missionary operations in this Empire, with special 
references to changes following the Boxer uprising of 1900. 
It is a terse, compact, and serviceable manual about missions in China.—The 
Congregationalist. 
r It is a valuable treasury of information in itself, and, if desired, can be made the 
basis of minute and extended study.—The Christian Advocate. 


India and Christian Opportunity. (Revised 1908.) By Harlan P. Beach, 
M.A., F.R.GS. Missionary statistics, index, annotated bibliog- 
raphy, and illustrations. 1I2mo, 308 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 

seCents: 

This is the latest and best text-book prepared by Mr. Beach, whose books are so 
well known to all students of missions. Correspondence during the past eight years with 
leaders of classes has determined the selection of a larger portion of general information 
relating to the geography, ethnography, and religions of India than appears in the ordi- 


nary volume on that country. 

This book is a miniature encyclopedia. It was written as a text-book for college, 
university and seminary students. These will find it just what they need. Its topics have 
a most comprehensive scope and pointed treatment, and further investigation is stimulated 
by numerous references and a pertinent bibliography. As a book of reference it is most 
valuable, and the very complete index makes the material easily available. The student— 
not necessarily in college—who desires to know India can find no better basis for research, 
however extensive.—Rev. John W. Conklin. : 


Japan and Its Regeneration. (Revised 1908.) By Rev. Otis Cary, D.D. 
Bibliography, illustrations. statistics, index, and missionary map. 
I2mo, 137 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

The aim of the volume is to exhibit the inter-working of the many agencies in this 
Oriental renaissance, and their true reletion one to another, as well as to clearly depict 
the material, social, and religious environment of ae Jarsnee missionary. The treatment 
is broad and catholic, and the attempt has been made to do equal justice to all leading 
elements that have entered into Japan’s recent wonderful progress, including her relations 
with Russia. d Sea tes 

Written by a Japanese miseioitiey of aa penal and rere discrete ao A ies 

i i t and present history, her people anc igio 

Be Cat dion Byoires Pinel thy, and certain to qnterest every 


work of missions in that Empire. It is lucid, trustwor t 
friend of missions and all students of contemporary history.—Japan Evangelist. 


Protestant Missions in South America. By Rev. Harlan P. Beach, Canon 
. P. L. Josa, Professor J. Taylor Hamilton, Rev. H. C. Tucker, 

Rev. C. W. Drees, D.D., Rev. I. H. LaFetra, Rev. Thomas B. Wood, 
LL.D., and Mrs. T. S. Pond. Bibliography, missionary map, ana- 
lytical index, general and missionary statistics. I2mo, 236 pp.; 
paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Bree cee 

This text-book contains the most elgedes ape Seats saan ae Sele 


ica that has yet appeared. Every effort _as tr 
gins ossible. The eseral writers were secured because of their intimate knowledge of 


the lands and work which they have described, 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER PUBLICATIONS 


MEDICAL MISSIONS 


Healing of the Nations: a treatise on Medical Missions, Statement and 
Appeal. By J. Rutter Williamson, M.B., Edinburgh University. 
Member of the British Medical Association. Bibliography. 12mo, 
05 pp.; paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. 


The appeal made by the awful sufferings endured in the absence of medical relief 
is made intense by the facts here put before us, and the success of the medical missionary 
as a path-breaker for Christ through the jungles of superstition and prejudice is put 
beyond a doubt.—The Outlook. 


The Medical Mission. Its Place, Power and Appeal. W. J. Wanless, 
M.D., Medical Missionary in western India. 12mo, 96 pp.; paper. 
Io cents. 
The subject matter of this pamphlet is based on the experience of the author in 
the mission field for six years, on the results of an extended study of medical missions in 


different countries, and his experience as a traveling secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement in 1895-96. 


Medical Missionary, The Work of. By Martin R. Edwards, M.D. Paper, 
20 cents. 
An ‘outline- course dealing with medical and hygienic conditions in missionary 


countries, native medical practice, the opportunities for the Christian physician, his 
every-day life, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Apologetic of Modern Missions, The. By J. Lovell Murray, M.A. Paper, 

20 cents. 

An outline course investigating the more common criticisms of foreign missions, 
their agents, methods and results. The objections are fairly stated, and abundant refer- 
ences are indicated both pro and contra, the student being left to draw his own con- 
clusions. 


Call of the Home Land, The. By A. L. Phillips, D.D. 12mo, 173 pp.; 
paper, 40 cents. 
Arranged for eight studies. 
In this book are set forth the conditions and needs of various classes and sections 


of the home-land. An account is given also of the entrance and spread of Christianity 
in North America. 


Challenge to Christian Missions, The. By R. E. Welsh. 188 pp.; paper, 
40 cents. 
Pointed, and for the most part convincing, replies to critics of foreign missions, 


answering the challenge that the work is politically objectionable, religiously superfluous, 
and in its outcome morally and socially unsatisfactory. 


Decision of Character. By John Foster. 12mo, 64 pp.; paper, 20 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 
John Foster’s essay on Decision of Character has been a most potent influence 
in the lives of students in our Colleges and Universities. It is published in this con- 
venient form in order to promote its wider reading. 


Evangelization of the World in This Generation. By John R. Mott, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Bibliography, analytical index. 1I2mo, 245 pp.; paper, 35 
cents; cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.00. 


Few books on missions have had so wide a sale as this. In the United States and 
Canada the work has reached its thirty-sixth thousand. It has been reprinted in England 
and in India, and translated into Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and German. It is doubtful 
whether any missionary volume hitherto published can compare with it in strength of 
argument and in prophetic vision. It is stimulating, lucid, and convincing, addressing 
itself not to the emotions, but to the judgment; yet it is so spiritual in tone and purpose 
that it encourages and inspires the reader. No prospective leader of public sentiment in 
Church or State can afford to lose this course of study.—The Sunday School Times. 
Nothing better can be found to give, in brief and compendious review, a sum- 
mary of the missionary outlook of the Church at the present hour.—Rev. James S. Dennis, 
D.D., in The Churchman. 


Future Leadership of the Church, The. By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G:S. 

Index, I2mo, 208 pp.; cloth, $1.00. 

The object of this book is to aid in enlisting more of the ablest. men for the 
ministry. It shows that in North America, Great Britain and in other parts of the world 
there is a serious decline in the number of candidates. The emphasis throughout the 
book is laid not on the number, but on the quality of the men offering themselves to this 
service. 

“T very earnestly sympathize with the plea you make, in ‘The Future Leadership 
of the Church,’ for the strongest and best trained young men to turn themselves more 
and more toward the leadership of the aggressive forces that make for Christianity,”— 
Theodore Roosevelt. y 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER PUBLICATIONS 


_ 


Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions. By Harlan P, Beach, M.A.; 
-F.R. G. S. Two volumes, cloth bound; net price, postpaid, $4.00 
per set. Sold only in sets. Volume I, 571 pages; Volume II, 54 
pages, 18 double-page maps. 
ah A distinct mission land is presented in each chapter of Volume I. There is given 
2 vivid picture of its geography and its races, its social and religious condition as unaf- 
fected by Christian missions, as well as an account of the Protestant mission work as it 
is being carried on in the opening years of the twentieth century. It is not a history of 
ae Sia missions, but a clear, sympathetic and interesting portrayal of the outstanding 
x Volume II contains the latest and most detailed statistics of the missionary socie- 
ties of Canada, the United States, Great Britain and the Continent. The Station Index 
shows the missionary force and work in more than four thousand stations. The maps, 
on which are marked the stations of practically all independent societies, are artistic, and 
Pies eee correct, having been prepared for the work by well-known British car- 
ographers. 


Hand Book of Comparative Religion. By Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D., 
LL.D., Missionary to India, and Aluthor of “The Light of Asia and 
the Light of the World.” Analytical index; 184 pp.; paper, 30 cents; 


cloth, 75 cents. 
This volume is one of the latest and most comprehensive discussions of the funda- 
mental agreements and divergences of Christianity and the great ethnic faiths, 


Introduction to the Study of Foreign Missions. By Edward A. Lawrence, 
DDS being Chapters A, II, VII, VIII, IX of “Modern Missions in 
the East. I2m0, 143 pp.; paper, 25 cents; cloth, 4o cents. 

_It contains a striking historical survey, which is followed by an exceedingly valu- 
able discussion of the aim, scope, motives, etc., underlying the missionary enterprise. 
Then come chapters on the various forms of missionary effort, the missionary on the field 
in his various relations, and the problems which confront him. 


Islam: A Challenge to Faith. By Samuel M. -Zwemer, M.A., D.D., 
F.R.G.S._ Statistical tables, maps, charts, index, bibliography; Mis- 
sion Study Class Edition, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Library 


Edition, $1.00. 

_ The author is one of the leading authorities on Mohammedanism. The treatment 
of this, his latest volume on the subject, is descriptive and historical. It is most inter 
estingly written, and the maps, charts, and tables are of great value. 

“This book, by a scholarly missionary, still in the vigor of youth, is excellent in 
every respect, a model in book-making, so far as introductory matter, text, illustrations, 
arrangement, bibliography, ard indexing are concerned. It is an ideal handbook for 
study, with maps, statistics, and all the apparatus for a careful examination of the subject. 

* The needs and opportunities of the Mohammedan world from the standpoint of Christian 
missions is shown, and a flood of light is shed, that dissipates much of the mystery and 
romance about the rise of Mohammed and the religion named after him, and which makes 
obsolete much matter in the old encyclopedias.”—The Homiletic Review. 


Missions and Apostles of Medieval Europe. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, 
D.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 16mo, 149 
Pp.; paper, 25 cents; cloth, 4o cents. 
A study of the mission fields of the Middle Ages and of the heroic Apostles who 
have been the makers of modern Europe. It is interestingly written by the highest Brit- 
ish authority on Medieval Missions. : 


Pastor and Modern Missions: a plea for Leadership in the World Evange- 
lization. By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. Missionary Bibli- 
ography, index. 1I2mo, 249 pp.; paper, 35 cents; cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

The volume is a reprint in enlarged form of a course of lectures delivered at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Yale Divinity School, McCormick and Princeton Theological Semi- 
naries. It deals with world conditions at the beginning of the twentieth century and with 
the pastor as he stands between his church and the world’s need. The various chapters 
discuss in a most suggestive way the pastor as an educational, a financial, a recruiting, 
and a spiritual force in the world’s evangelization. As a book of missionary methods and 
as an inspiration to prospective or actual pastors it is of the utmost value. 


Protestant Missions: Their Rise and Early Progress. By Augustus C. 
Thompson, D.D. Appendix, index. I2mo, 314 pp.; paper, 35 cents; 


cloth, 50 cents. : 

It is arranged for ten studies. ; ; i : , 

An excellent summary of early Protestant missions; mainly biographical, and 
describing fully a few great missionaries rather than referring to many of comparatively 
little importance. The author sketches the history from the Reformation to a little more 
than a century ago, grouping his facts largely around leading missionaties, so that the 
charm of biography is added to that of little known history. Much of the volume has to 


de with early missions in the two Americas. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER PUBLICATIONS 


Religions of Mission Fields as Viewed by Missionaries. By ten promi- 
nent missionaries. Bibliographies and index. I2mo; paper, 35 
cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


This volume treats of nine principal religions of the great mission fields, The 
chapters are written by missionaries of experience who have given special study to the 
religions which they here discuss. It is particularly valuable for intending missionaries, 
since the viewpoint of the writers is a practical rather than a theoretical one. The relig- 
ions included in the volume, and the writers upon each, are as follows: African religions, 
E. H. Richards, D.D.; Shintoism, J. H. DeForest, D.D.; Taoism, H. C. DuBose, D.D.; 
Confucianism, D. Z. Sheffield, D.D.; Buddhism of the Southern type, J. N. Cushing, 
D.D., of the Northern type, Rev. A. D. Gring; Hinduism, Rev. C. A. R. Janvier; Moham- 
medanism, S. M. Zwemer, D.D.; Judaism, Rev. L. Meyer; Roman Catholicism, G. B. 
Winton, D.D. 


Social Evils in the Non-Christian World. By Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. 
Numerous illustrations; analytical index. 12Mo, 172 pp.; paper, 35 
cents. 


Reprinted from Volume I of Dr. Dennis’s great work, “Christian Missions and 
Social Progress.’”? An exceedingly strong argument for Christian Missions derived from 
the awful social conditions prevalent in non-Christian countries. It is doubtful whether 
there is to be found elsewhere so full and compact an exposition of social conditions in 
mission lands. 


Unfinished Task, The: Studies in the Problem of World-Wide Evangeli- 
zation. By James L. Barton, D.D., 12mo, 211 pp.; paper, 35 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

An introductory study of the present problem of evangelizing the world, written 
by one of the leading missionary experts in North America. The meaning of the problem 


the territory to be occupied and the difficulties to be overcome are stated in a clear and 
masterly way, and grounds are given for confidently expecting success in the enterprise. 


Word and the World, The. By Martha T. Fiske, M.A. Paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 40 cents. 
Outline studies which, while not presenting an exhaustive list of the missionary 


passages in the Bible, show in typical selections the fact that God’s salvation was always 
intended for the whole world. 


CONVENTION REPORTS 


Reports of Student Volunteer Conventions: 


; These volumes contains verbatim reports of the addresses made at the Conven- 
tions, which, together with appendixes and bibliography, make them invaluable sources of 
missionary information. Attractively bound in cloth. : 


Report of the First International Convention of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions, 1891. Out of print. 


Student Missionary Enterprise: Addresses and Discussions of the 
Second International Convention of the Student Volunteer 
stake. for Foreign Missions, Detroit, 1804. Index; 373 pp.; 

1.00. 


Student Missionary Appeal: Addresses at the Third International 
Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, Cleveland, 1898. Out of print. 


World-Wide Evangelization, The Urgent Business of the Church: 

The Report of the Fourth International Convention of the Stu- 

ae Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, Toronto, 1902. 

1.50. 

Students and Modern Missionary Crusade: Report of the Fifth In- 

ternational Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, Nashville, 1906. $1.50. : 


Students and The Present Missionary Crisis: Report of the Sixth 
International Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, Rochester, 1910. $1.50. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER PUBLICATIONS 


PAMPHLETS AND LEAFLETS. 


(Where the price per dozen is not indicated, five-cent pamphlets may be ordered at 40 
cents per dozen.) 

Benefits Derived from Mission Study. Compiled by J. Lovell Murray. 
I2 pp., 2 cents; 15 cents per dozen; $1.00 per hundred. 

Bible and Foreign Missions, The. By Robert P. Wilder. 24 pp.; § cents. 

Bible a for Personal Growth. By John R. Mott, M.A‘, F.R.G.S. 24 

; 5 cents; 60 cents per dozen. 

Call a ae Non-Christian World, The. By John R. Mott, M. A, F.R.G.S. 
19 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Claims of the Hour, The. By Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock. 5 cents; 40 cents 
per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

College Woman’s Opportunity, The. By Mrs. Lawrence Thurston. Price 


5 cents; 40 cents per dozen. 
A comprehensive statement of the need and opportunity for work for women 
which college women will read with interest. 


Consecration. By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. 5 cents; 4o cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Cycle of Prayer of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions. With space for MS. additions. 5 cents; 60 cents per dozen. 

Doctor’s Reasons for Going to China, A. By Cyril H. Haas, M.D. 
Leaflet. I0 cents per dozen; 70 cents per hundred. 

General Suggestions for Leaders of Mission Study Classes. By T. H. P. 
Sailer, Ph.D. 14 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Hints on Mission Study Class Methods. By Dorothea Day. 12 pp.; 3 
cents; 20 cents per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 

one Ties ane the Foreign Mission Field. By S. M. Zwemer, M.A., 
- .D., F.R.G.S. 8 pp.; 3 cents; 15 cents per dozen; $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


How Shall They Hear? Leaflet; statistical. 10 cents per dozen; 50 cents 
per hundred; $5.00 per thousand. 

“If God Permit.” A word to Detained Volunteers. By F. S. Brockman. 
8 pp.; 3 cents; 15 cents per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 

eed Struggle in Western Asia. By S. M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., 


.G.S. 32 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 
An address delivered before the Rochester Convention. 


Intercessory Foreign Missionaries. By Rev. Alfred E. Street. 3 cents; 

20 cents per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 

Is Mission Study Worth While? By J. Lovell Murray. 16 pp.; 3 cents; 
20 cents per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 

Message and The Man, The. By S. M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S. 
16 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 

Mission Study Class Method. By Dorothea Day. 24 pp.; 5 cents; 40 
cents per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 

Mission Study Prospectus. Giving complete list of courses recommended 
by the Student Volunteer Movement. Sent free on application. 

Missionary Department, The. By John R. Mott, M.A’, F.R.G.S. 32 pp.; 
5 cents; 60 cents per dozen. 

Missionary Uprising Among Students. Being a brief account of the 
origin, purpose and achievements of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Modern World Movements: God’s Challenge to the Church. By John 
R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. 32 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 
per hundred. 

Money: Its Nature and Power. By Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 18 pp.; 
5 cents; 40 cents per dozen. 

Morning Watch, The. By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. 17 pp.; 5 cents; 
60 cents per hundred. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER PUBLICATIONS 


Motives in Foreign Missions. By Dr. Griffith John. 5 cents; 40 cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Non-Christian Religions Inadequate to Meet the Needs of Men, The. 
By Robert E. Speer. 32 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per 
hundred. : 

Opportunity of the Hour, The; or Christian Stewardship. By George 
Sherwood Eddy. 33 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per 
hundred. 

Organization of Mission Study Among Students, The. By J. Lovell Mur- 
ray. 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Place of Missions in the Thought of God, The. By Robert E. Speer. 26 
pp.; § cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Prayer and Missions. By Robert E. Speer. 17 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. ; 

Prayer for Missions. By Professor Gustav Warneck, D.D., of Halle 
University. 18 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Present Conditions in China. By Hon. John W. Foster, formerly Secre- 
tary of State. 46 pp.; 10 cents; 80 cents per dozen; $5.00 per 
hundred. 

Scripture Principle of Giving Illustrated. By Rev. Prebendary Fox, M.A. 
14 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Secret Prayer a Great Reality. By Rev. Henry Wright, M.A. 24 pp.; 
5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Secret Prayer Life, The. By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. 20 pp.; 5 
cents; 60 cents per dozen. 

Spiritual Prerequisites. By Donald Fraser. 16 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per 
dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Studies on the Holy Spirit. By Robert P. Wilder. Price 10 cents; $1.00 
per dozen; $5.00 per hundred. 

Supreme Business of the Church, The. By Dr. George Robson. 14 pp.; 
5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Supreme Decision of the Christian Student, The. By George Sherwood 
Eddy. Revised. 40 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per 
hundred. ; 

Two Decades of the Student Volunteer Movement. Being report of 
Executive Committee presented at the Nashville Convention in 
1906. 10 cents. ; 

Urgency and Crisis in the Far East, The. By John R. Mott, M.A, 
F.R.G.S. 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Value of a Purpose, The. By Margaret A. Bretherton. 3 cents; I5 cents 
per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 

Volunteer Declaration, The. By D. Willard Lyon. 30 pp.; 5 cents; 40 
cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

Watchword as a Spiritual Force, The. By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
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